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CHAPTER I. 

KanthIbava-Naba8abSja WoDByAB 11, 1704-1714. 

A rotrospeot and a prospect — Birth, accession, etc., of Kanthi- 
rava — ^The Dalavais : Bise of the Kalals Family — Political 
affairs : General tendencies — Relations with the Mughals, 
1705-1706 — Northern advance of Mysore, 1710-1711 — 
Further relations with the Mughals, c. August 1711 — 
Pehruary 1713 — Kanthiiava's Rule — Religion ; Gifts, grants, 
eto. — Domestic life — Social life — Literary progress : The 
Anangavijaya-Bhanah, c. 1710-1712 ; The Mysuru-Dhore- 
gala-Purvabhyudaya-Vivara, c. 1710-1714 — Death of 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, February 18, 1714 — 
BeOections. 


T he year 1704 which witnessed the death of Chikka- 
devarSja Wodeyar in the plenitude of his power 


A retroRpect utid » 
prospect. 


and glory, forms a turning-point in the 
evolution of the kingdom of Mysore. 
It marks the end of the continuous 


course of her political development during a critical 
period extending well nigh to a century from Baja 
Wodeyar’s acquisition of Seringapatam in 1610, and the 
beginning of a new epoch, the tendencies and factors of 
which were successively to affect her integrity and in- 


dependence. Centralisation, the crowning achievement 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, far from liberating forces of 
disintegration and disorder — as is not infrequently the 
case with absolute monarchies — gradually tended to yield 


place to a new order of things aiming at the repre- 
sentation of monarchical interests on the one hand 


von. n. 
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and the maintenance of traditions of settled govern- 
ment on the other. So rich indeed was the legacy 
of the earlier period (1610-1704) that, despite politicid 
cataclysms outside the kingdom and revolutions within, 
it was bound to form the fundamental basis and 
influence the course of the subsequent history of 
Mysore. 

On the death of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, Sapthirava- 
NarasarSja Wodeyar II, his only son 
et^Iof‘kapth“r™”’ (by Devajamma) succeeded to the 
kingdom of Mysore, being installed on 
the throne on November 30, 1704,’ in his thirty-first year 
(b. December 27, 1672),’ Eapthirava, however, unfortu- 
nately suffered from the disability of being born deaf 
and dumb.^ Yet, brought up and educated as he was 
under the fostering care of his illustrious father, he is 
credited with having displayed remarkable powers of 
intelligence and wisdom which he was known to be 
possessed of.* Kapthlrava, at the same time, was fortu- 
nate in that he had the active assistance of Tirninala- 
iyangar. Prime Minister of Chikkadevai-aja Wodeyar, 
who, true to the latter’s behests, remained at the helm of 
affairs of State till his own death in 1706.^ Little is 
known concerning the immediate successor in office of 

1. AnnaU, I. 165 : Tarana, Mdrgaiifra 16. The Myt, Dlto. Ptir. (I. 69, 

II. 67), however, is to be understood as merely referring to the formal 
Buocesaion of November 17 or 18 (Z'dmna, MargaAira iu. 

1,2), i.e.,a day or two alter ChiXkadevaraja^R death, but his actual 
instillation does not seem to have taken place till about a fortnight after 
the latter event in the light of the AnnaU. 

2. Dhc. Pi7r., II. 66, 1. 68 (compared) : Parfdhavi, Punhya ba. 4 ; see 
also AnnalSt l.o. 

3. Annals, 1. 167 ; also Maamcei in Appendix I — (3). Wilks (I. 941) refers to 

Xanthlrava as ** Canty Beva Baj, the Hook Arsoo” (HQkarasa), the 
dumb king. 

4. See Annals (1. 161-164), which also records the traditional story of how, 

under the miraculous influenoe of a Brahman, Ea^tklrava was enabled 
to speak once in his fifth year and remained silent thereafter. Cf. 
Ancient India^ p. 306, where 6. K. Aiyangar interprets this as "the 
pretence of a supernatural interwntion " under which Eaptblrava's 
succession was brought about by Xirumalalyangar. 
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TirumalaiyangSr, though there is a tradition^ that Singa- 
rarya, his younger brother, held the post for some years 
after 1706. The guiding hand of Devajamma, dowager 
queen of GhikkadevarSja, was another element of strength 
to Kanthlrava in the early years of his reign.^ Among the 
officers of the late regime, Karanika Lingapnaiya, one of 
the councillors of Chikkadevaraja, is said^ to have left 
Seringapatam on a pilgrimage to Benares early in 
Kanthlrava’s reign, his son (also named Lingannaiya) 
being appointed a Pradhan in his place. 

Almost simultaneously there are indications of the rise 
The iiejavais ; to prominence of the members of the 
Riae of the Kajale Kalale Family as Dajavais of Mysore 
and of their steady influence on the 
administration of the kingdom. The House of Kalale, 
whose origin and early history we have elsewhere 
traced,^ begins to claim our attention in an increasing 
measure from 1706 onwards. Matrimonial alliance with 
the Mysore Boyal Family and the regular furnishing of 
a Dalavai (Commander-in-chief) to the Mysore army in 
conformity with the solemn pact entered into between 
the two houses about the close of Baja Wodeyar’s reign — 
these, as indicated,'” had become the cardinal features in 
the policy of Kalale towards Mysore already during the 
period 1660-1704. Mallaraja IV (1679-1719), eldest 
son of Dalavai Kumfiraiya, continued to be the ruling 
chief of Kalale during Kaptbirava’s reign in Mysore. 
Dasarajaiya of Devaraya-durga, the last of the Dajavais 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, remained in office till March 


6. Wilkst 1.0. ; also EditoricU IntroducHfyn to the O. Vam., C. Vi. and 
A. V. C. (pp. a-3). 

6. See Editorial Iniroduotion to the Mitra. Go., p. 9. 

7 * See Kath,f XI, 468, where Devacbandra »pealcs of Kapthlrava as 
having placed the administration in the bands his mother Bodd&nima 
and the Dalav&is for a period of nine years, Tue reference here is 
obviously to Devajamma, dowager queen of ChikkadevarSja Wodeyar, 
and to the members of the Kalale Family. 

8. Amolii 1. 166. 9. Anie^ Vol. I, Cbs, X and XV1« 10. Ibid. 

B* 
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1705,” when he was succeeded by Basavarajaiya of 
Kalale, a cousin of Mallaraja IV and grandson of Mup- 
pina>Eantaiya.^^ Basavarajaiya was father-in-law also of 
EBii^thliava, having given his daughter Chaluvajamma in 
marriage to the latter He held office till November 
1708” when he was succeeded by NanjarSjaiya II, a 
nephew of his.” Nanjarajaiya served Ean^lrava till 
about February 1714 when VIrarajaiya (son of Dalavai 
Doddaiya by Gauramma), another grandson of Muppina- 
Kantaiya and cousin brother of Basavarajaiya, became 
the Dalavai of Mysore.” This systematic succession to 
the office of DalavSi from among the members of the 
Kalale House during the period, significantly points 
to it as an active element in the governance of the 
kingdom. 

The period of Kanthlrava’s rule in Mysore is covered 
by the last years of the reign of 
Aurangzlb and the early phase in the 
decline and fall of the Mughal 
Empire.^^ The death of Aurangzib in February 1707 — 
two years after the accession of Kanthlrava — was followed 
by civil wars and disputed successions. Centrifugal 
tendencies began gradually to manifest themselves under 


Political aflairs ; 
Qeneral teodenciei. 


11. My9. Dho* I. 70; fiee also and compare autlioritips noticed in 

Appendix I — (1). 

15. lhid\ alno £. A. F., pp. 17-lS. and Table XlII, 

18. Ihidj 1, 66 ; Annala^ I. 166. It would seem from these sources that 
Basayaiajaiya of Ka]ale was otherwise known as Kallahalji Bssava- 
rajaiya, probably because he, as a member of the Kalale Family, 
originally resided in Kallaha|)i, a village sitaated in the same taluk as 
Kalale (see List of ViUagfUt 111). See also under Domestic Zi/e, for 
details about Cbaluvajamma. 

14. Ibid, I. 70; also Appendix 1^(1). 

16. Fide Appendix I — (1); also Table XUI. 16. Ibid. 

17. Fide, for general references on tbisseetion, J. Sarkar, AurangKlht V. chs. 
LX.LVU; Grant Duff’s B.i»iory ef the Marathan (Edwards’s edition),. 
I. chs. Xl-XVU; Irvine, Later MughaU^ I, ohs. MY ; Briggs, Hisom, 
1. ohs. Il-lII ; Wilks, Mysoor^ 1. 231^, 248-349 (with f.n.) ; Batyanatha 
Aiyar, myahe of Madura, chs. XII-XIU; C. D. I., Y. 78-76; 
Burhan’s Tueak-i-WdU^dhi, 1. 53-68 (Text); Ke.^N, F., X. 174-175, 
YV. 11-14, etc. 
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bis immediate BUccesBOts, Shah Alam I (Bahadnr Shah, 
1706-1712) and Farrukfiiyar (1713-1719). TheMahrattas 
set about asserting themselves as a political power under 
Shahu (1708-1748), son and successor of Sambhaji at 
Satara. Early in 1713, Asaf Jab (Chin Killich Khan, 
1671-1748), lately Subadar of Oudh under Shah 
Alam-I, established himself in, and became the founder 
of, Hyderabad as Viceroy of the Deccan and Faujdar of 
the Kainatak (the Gamaiic of European writers), under 
the title of Nizdm-ul-mulk, received from Farruksiyar. 
The government of the Mughal KarnStak (including 
Fayanghat and Balaghat and the Subad&ri of Sira) 
with head-quarters at Arcot was, under Aurangzib, 
successively in the hands of Zulfikar Khan (1690-1700) 
and Daud Khan (1700-1708). On the recall of Daud 
Khan to Delhi to lead the army during the civil 
war which brought about Shah Alam’s succession (1708). 
Sadatnila Khan, of the Nawayat community of the 
Arabs, succeeded to the government of the Mughal 
KarnMak as his (Daud Khan’s) Dewan and Faujdar. 
Sadatulla Khan was eventually recognised as the Nawab 
of the Karnatak (1708-1733), receiving the formal 
appointment at the hands of Nizam-ul-mulk in 1713. 
With Amin Khan (the “ Ammin Caun ” of the Fort St. 
George Records formerly “a great favourite” of 
Zdlfikar Khan, in charge of the subdh of Sira (“ Chirpy 
countrey ”) under him, Sadatulla became more or 
less an independent ruler of the Karnatak at 'Arcot, 
exercising imperial authority over the southern provinces 
of the Mughal Empire. Among the local powers, 
Madura, in the throes of dissolution under Mangamma} 


Ifi. Eng. (1711-1714), p. 27, pan S2: Despatch dated December 22, 
1711. SiDoe the Despatch eeems to apeak of Ifyuore as situated in the 
neighbourhood of Chirpy oonntrey, *' the latter has to be identified 
with 8lra which was under Mughal control since ShaBlm Kbfin’s time 
(1687-1696). Manuooi refers to 81ra as **Sirpi*' [Tiide Af^ndix 1— (^i 
f.n. 6]. 
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(1689-1706) and Vijayaranga Chokkanatha (1706-1732), 
and Tanjore under Shahji II (1687-1711) and Sarfsji 
(1712-1727), by no means friendly towards each other 
and towards Mysore since Dajav&i Sumaraiya’s siege of 
Trichinopoly (1682), continued as tributaries of the 
Mughal Empire ever since Zulfikar Ehan invaded them 
(1691, 1694). The kingdom of Ikkeri in the north-west 
of Mysore, under Hiriya-Basappa Nayakal (1697-1714), 
was slowly recovering from the wars with Mysore after 
the truce of c. 1700, and expanding at the expense of the 
Nawab of Savanur, the Mughal representative. Among 
the European nations in India, the French at Pondi- 
cherry and the English at Madras were carrying on their 
commercial concerns with varying degrees of success, 
although, during the period, the prospects for the former 
under the successors of Francois Martin (1674-1706) 
were not so promising as those for the latter. 

Although Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had, as related in 
an earlier chapter, by his systematic 
M^h!a»rnofi-i706^* plicy succeeded in maintaining the 
integrity and independence of Mysore 
as a bulwark against the Mughal Empire in the north, 
the wealth of the kingdom never ceased continually to 
attract the attention of the Imperial Mughal. Indeed, 
shortly after the accession of Kapthlrava, Aurangzib, 
then engaged in his struggle with the Mahrattas in the 
Deccan, found in him a ruler more inclined “ to live in 
peace ahd amity ” than embroil himself in war.'” Further, 
if Manucci is to be believed,”” Aurangzib was evidently 
misinformed about the correct relationship between 
Kapthlrava and Chikkadevaraja, and made it a pretext for 
a war of aggression against Mysore. Early in 1705, we 
learn,”' he put forward a claim to take possession of the 
kingdom and set about preparing for a campaign against 

It. See Menueei iu Storia Do ttogor, yuoted in A]ipendiz 1— (d). 

9D. Ibid. ai. Ibid. 
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Mysore, seeking at the same time the assistance of the 
rulers of Tanjore and Trtchinopoly. About the middle 
of 1705, Daud Ehan, the Mughal lieutenant in the 
^Eam&^, acting under the orders of Aurangzlb, proceeded 
to the south, exsKsting large sums of money as tribute 
I from the latter chiefs. Foreseeing a similar fate for 
'Mysore, Eapthirava began to “ make ready to resist ”| 
the Mughal with his vast army. Before the close of the 
rainy season of 1705, however, he found it expedient to 
treat with Aurangzlb offering “ his Majesty fifteen 
millions of rupees and five elephants, promising, in addi- 
tion, to double his annual tril^te, on condition that he 
jwas not interfered with.',^.X^The transmission of the 
tribute promised was, however, intercepted by a body of 
Mahratta horse. In September (1705) the Mughal fell 
ill, and, shortly after his recovery at the end of the rainy 
season, impatient at the delay in the receipt of the money 
proffered, he forwarded violent threats to Kan^hlrava. 
Meanwhile, Aurangzib's attention having been concen- 
trated on the reported news of risings in Northern India, 
his design against Mysore was frustrated and he rather 
reluctantly retreated with his army to Ahmadnagar, hard 
pressed by the Mahrattas everywhere. In April 170(3, 
Kapthlrava, profiting by Aurangzib’s difficulties and the 
lingering state of the Mughal army in the Karnatak, 
succeeded in taking back possession of the amount which 
he had had to preserve in the fort of Sfra. Though 
Aurangzlb thus never succeeded in realizing his cherished 
ambition of reducing Mysore, the first trace of a seeming 
submission on the part of Kapthlrava to the Mughals in 
1705 meant a prelude to their future attacks on his 
kingdom. 

The years 1706-1710 were years of peace and quiet 

„ , in Mysore. About November 1710, 

Nortberu Advance i i •• -ar • • • tt 

Of Mysoro, 1710 - 17 H. nowever, L/alavai Nanjarajaiya II 
mamhed against Baiche-Gau^la, the 
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Morasa Chief Qt Ghikbal|apar, and laid seige to the place. 
The precise cause of this proceeding is not known, 
though it seems probable that Nanjarajaiya anticipated 
trouble to the kingdom of Mysorb from the Fajeg&rs of 
the north under the troubled conditions in the Kama^ak- 
BalaghSt. However that may have been, in December 
he succeeded in reducing Ghikba}]apur, capturing valuables 
from the camp of Baiche-Ganda and levying annual 
contribution on him in token of his submission.** In 
January 1711, Naniarajaiya, proceeding further, reduced 
the Palegar of Dodbajlapur, settling the tribute due by 
him.® In March, he advanced against Sira putting the 
Muhammadans to rout;*^ and in April, he subdued the. 
Pl^egar of Midagesi fixing a contribution on him.® These 
activities resulted in the extension of the sphere of in- 
fluence of the kingdom of Mysore over a greater part of the 
Ohikbajjapur country as far as the Mtighal svhah of Bira. 

Meanwhile these movements of the Mysore arms 


Further relations 
with the Mughals, 
c. Angust ITllo 
February 1718. 


had evidently roused the attention of 
Badatulla Khan, the NawSib in charge 
of the Mughal Kamatak. About 
August 1711, he joined Amin Khan, 


Subadar of Sira, against Mysore,® with whose army he 


had engagements of varying degrees of success in the 


tract of country between Bangalore and Sira® Ini 


October, Sadatulla proceeded as far as Trichinopoly to 
exact tribute from the southern princes, no less “ to 
compose the differences . . . among themselves.” * 

The Fort St. George Records^ of the time speak of 


22. Myt. Dho. Pur,, II. £04S; Myt. Baj. Cha., 32; Annah, I. 166-167, 
of. Wilkt, I. 211, and S. K. Airsngu, Anciunt India, p. 806 ; see s|iio 
Appendix 1 — (1), for e farther orltioal notice of the eutboritieB. 

23. Ibid. 21. Ibid. 26. Ibid. 

26. De$p, Bng. (1711-1714), l.o. ; elm f.n. 29 infra. 27. WUkr, I. 247. 

2B. Deip. Sng. (1701-17()2 to 1710-1711), p. 138, pern 11 ; Drtpatth dated 
October 20, 1711. 

29. Ibid (1711-1711), If 90, parae 81, 4S : Deipatehut dated In Angust and 
October 1711. Wilke, l.c., oalle (hie "a contribation war," and aafiigna it 
roughly to 1712. 
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SSdAtulla EhSn’s "iror with the king of Misore” 
(Mysore, then ten days' journey off to the westward of 
Madras) as obstructing- “ the inland trade of Madrass” 
and keeping down “ the price of goods,” and refer to the 
impossibility of “ quiet in the Empire till a more active 
Prince is on the throne,” obviously hoping for a better 
successor of Shah Alain to the Mughal Empire. In 
December 1711, Sadatulla Khan "returned to Arcot 
having obliged the king of Misore to pay 5 lack [lakhs] '' 
rupees.” * According to the Sddat-Ndmdh,^ a manu- 
script history of Sadatulla Khan, however, Sadatulla was 
encamping at DevanahaUi, waiting for the payment of 
the contribution agreed upon by Mysore, when he received 
the appointment of the Nawab of the Mughal Kamatak 
from Nizain-ul-iuulk (January 1713). The contribution, 
referred to, appears therefore to have been promised by 
Mysore but not actually paid by her. Skdatulla renewed 
the war with Mysore shortly after. A Fort St. George 
Despatch, dated February 4, 1713,®* referring to him 
(Sadatulla), says, " Our Suba is at present engaged in a 
war with the Misore people, very prejudicial! to the trade 
of these parts, the roods into the country being im^iass- 
able, 80 that little or no broad-cloth goes off at present, 
nor indeed any other sort of goods. We hope the fate 
of the Empire will soon be decided and that we shall 
have some active men to govern in these parts, till when 
trade cannot flourish.” Evidently, during the last years 
of Kapthirava’s reign (1713-1714), it would seem, 
Mysore put up a stout opposition to the pretensions of 
the Nawab of the Karnatak to exact tribute from her, 
and this had its repercussions on the commercial inte- 
rests of the English East India Company in South 
India. 

80. lUd: nee Dt'«pa(cH cited m t.n. IBimpra; c(. l.c., referriug to 

*' a very moderatr contribution." 

81. Befem*d to by AVilkn (1. 947*948, f.n.). 

83. Vesp, Eng. (1711-1714), p. 114, pan 13. 
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From inscriptions we learn that Kanthlrava was ruling 
Mysore seated on the jewelled throne 
Eaqpi!ravB*B Bole, in Seringapatam.^ In the actual work 
of goTemment he had the active assist- 
ance of the Dalavai and the officers. While the admi- 
nistration was conducted in the traditional manner, the 
institutions of Chikkodevaraja Wodeyar were continued 
with regularity and vigour. Among the officers of 
Kanthirava, Chaluvaiya of the Ea]alc Family was the 
Superintendent of the Mysaru-Nagarada-Hohali- 
Vichara-Blme ; Haridasaiya was a Chavadi-Manegar and 
Channakrishna-Fandita was the chief ministerial officer 
{samastadhikdra chamaikdrind) in charge of the Salem 
country.®* 

Ari-Vaishnavism continued to be popular in Mysore 
during the reign. Kapthirava was 
ReUgiou. himself a devout VaishRava,®® being 

well-known for his predilections to 
God Lakshm!kS,nta of Kalale* and for his services to 
God Yaradaraja of Kanchi.®^ While he continued the 
gifts and charities of his predecessors,®® he is, in parti- 
cular, credited®® with having sanctioned the construction 
in his name of a temple to God Bindu- 
Oifte, firsnts, etc. Madhava in Melkote and made gnints 
of villages and lands for services to Gods 

83. See B.O., IX Bn. 118 (1706), 1, 6; Hgt. Ditl. Suppl. VoL, Nj. 296 (1716), 
T. 68. The expreenone actosllj u»ed in thene records are; tiriranga- 
pattmfoda nvihAtanATaiharagi-, tatmin PaichimaTangaraJa-nagari 
timhatanddhUvorf.. Cf. S.K. Aiyangar, l.o., referring to Kapthirava " as 
having reigned rather than ruled for nine years and passed away,” etc., 
for whioh there is xio evidence. 

84. Vide references under Oifit, granie ami literary progreta. 

86. See B,C.,Mys. Diet. Suppl. Pol., Nj. 295(17161, vv. 61, 68; HI (1) 
Br. 64 (172^, 1. 109: FiaAou paiAravinda-, 6ri-NArayana pAda- 
pankajaytigi. 

86. Fide releretioes under Gifte, granie, etc., below. 

87. Bee Ill (1) Sr. lOO (1724), 11.142.146, where Kriahuaraja I (1714. 
1782) allndea, in general, to the pious services of his father (Kauthlrava 
II) to God Yaradaraja of Kincbt. 

W. Mye.SAj. Cha., 88 ; Annals, 1. 157. 


89. irmale, 1. 167-168. 
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QatLga-ViiveSvara and Gopalakrish^ set up by Eara^iika 
Lingaunaiya in Karikallu (Kanthirava-samndra), and 
for endowments of agrahdras to Brahmans. Among 
the extant records of Kanthirava's reign (some of which, 
especially the nirupas, bear his signature Sri-Kanthirava- 
Narasardja), a lithic one, dated July 24, 170.5,** registers 
his grant of the village of Eottanur in Gottegere, for 
the offerings and illuminations to God Yenkatesvara 
newly set up in the fort of Bangalore during Chikka- 
devaraja’s reign. A nirupa dated July 23, 1707," 
addressed to Chaluvaiya, records his grant of a village 
yielding 100 varakas, for food offerings and the keeping 
of a light in the temple of God Lak.shmTkanta in Kajale. 
Another (c. 1708),^^ addressed to Haridasaiya, authorises 
him to collect all taxes due from the village Gppinahalli 
and its hamlet Sorekayipura, and with it to defray the 
expenses necessary for the food offerings and maintenance 
of a light in the same temple. A third, dated April 18, 
1711,“ is an order issued by Kapjhirava to Chaluvaiya, 
to celebrate the annual car festival of God Lakshmikanta 
in the village of Kalale by getting the customary free 
supply, from the villagers of the hohli, of all the articles 
necessary for the purpose (such as pandals, hangings, 
betel leaves, vegetables, cocommts, flowers, etc.). 

Kanthlrava had two queens (wedded in May 1(193), 
Chamamnia, daughter of Lingaraja 
Domestic life. Wo^eyar of Yelandur, and Chalnva- 
jamma, daughter of Dalavai Basava- 
rajaiya of Kalale.“ Chsluvajamma is depicted in 
inscriptions as an ideal lady,“ and is mentioned as 

40. -E.C., XX Bu. IIS: 4. 1697, JPArt/iiva, ^r&vttina ba. 1, Tiiendsy. 

41. M. A. S., 192S, pp. fiS-M, No. 47 : ^'Jrva/t(, .sSjoana tu. 6. See also 
Ibid, 1910-1911, p. 66, para ISl, briefly referring t” tiiie recoidand those 
cited in t.n. 42 and 43 infra. 

49. Ibid, pp. 64-66, No. 48. 

43. Ibid, p. 68, No. 46 : Khara, Vaiidkha 4u. 11. 

44. ifj/8. Dko, Par., I. 65 ; Annalt, X. 166 ; see also f.n. 13 tupra, 

46. Jf. a.. Ill (1) Sr. 64, 11. 119.191 ; lOlt U- 46.49. 
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“ ChalyajamambS of the noble Kalale Family.’’*® By her 
Kanithlrava had a son by name Erish^araja (6. 1702),*’ 
who became the heir-apparent to the throne of Mysore 
and is referred to as Krish^-Yuvardja in contemporary 
literature.*® 

Seringapatam, during the reign of Kaijthirava, con- 
tinued to be a flourishing centre of social 
Social life. and public life. The spring festival 

{vasantotsava) of God Eangan&tha 
there, had acquired a reputation and a popularity which 
was unique.*® Another flourishing town of importance 
was Vamalur (modern Omalur, in the Salem district), 
tinder the jurisdiction of Kanthirava, whose citizens were 
learned in the Vedas, Smrtis and ^astras (sarva nigaina 
smrti sdstra vidydfi) and skilled in prose and poetical 
composition isarvepi hrdya ghatihatata-yadyapadynh) , 
and whose cultural activities included, among others, 
disputations in Sastras (id^ire tddafy), expounding of the 
sacred tradition {nikhildnmdya vinadah), playing on 
the lute (oind vddak) and display of talents in poetry, 
philosophy and dialectics {kavitdyd vivaranam, vednn- 
toktih paramata dhvanisana vidhih).^ 


46. Ihid, Mye. Diai. Suppl. Vol., Sj. ffl6, yv. 51.60 : 

Chalv&jamAmhUi hhuvi praaiddhA 
. . . fnahita KaliU-vamtotpannct-vaiV , 

47. Uyt. Dha. Fvr., II. 67; Annalt, I. 166, 168; also E. C., Mya. Dial. 
Suppl. Vol,, Hj. 295, V. 61 ; III (1) Sr. 64, 11. 121-12!J ; lOO, 11. 49-61. 

48. See Anaatgatijaya^muiiya^, Frolof;ue, p. 3. Per details about ttie work, 
vide niider Literary progreaa below. 

49. Ibid, pp. 64-66 (Text). From the irmyararajatilaka-BhOgah (p. 30 ), 
we learn that tbe last year in which the vernal festival was celebrated 
in Serinsapatam was 1718 {Vitambi). For particulars about this work, 
vide Ch. Ill below. 

60. Ibid, Prologue, pp. 1-2. Vdmalar (now spelt Omalur) : A village in the 
present Salem district ; Deputy Tahslldar's bead-quarters ; 10 miles 
north-west of Salem ; on the bank of the ^arabhangorna/di ; formerly a 
petty chieftainship ; has an old 6iva temple with inscriptions and the 
remains of a fort ; also called Walmera ; derived from Varna— diva, and 
Or— village, lit. diva's abode. The place is well known for the manafae- 
ture of utensils bom pot-stone {Lapia oUaria). 
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' Of particnlar interest and significance from the point 
of view of literary, and no less social, 
LitaT*ry proBremi . times is the Anangavijaysr 

Bhapah (c. 1710-1712)“ by Sivarama- 
krishpa-Kavi — of Gautama-gotra and 
son of Narayana by Bangambika — a resident of V amalur.^ 
It is a dramatic piece in Sanskrit, intended to be enacted 
before a highly cultured and learned audience from far 
and near, assembled at VamaJur, on the occasion of the 
spring festival (in April-May) of the local God Vijaya- 
raghaVa, a festival said to have been stopped for some time 
but revived by Channakrishna-Fandita, chief ministerial 
officer of Kapthirava, under the orders of Krishnarfija, 
son of Kapthlrava and heir-apparent (Yuvaraja) to the 
throne of Mysore® The play begins with invocations 
to feiva and Ananga (Manmatha), followed by the 
prologue iprastavand) pointing to the time, place, 
authorship and the circumstances under which it was 
written, as mentioned above. The theme of the work is, 
as the name itself indicates, erotic, being centred round 
the love and union of two imaginary characters, 6ringara- 
bhushamapi, the hero and principal interlocutor, and 
Kanakalata, the heroine, sup^iosed to be the daughter of a 
courtezan by name ^ringaramanjari.® A considerable 
portion of the play is devoted to an ideal delineation, 
through the principal interlocutor, of the life and man- 
ners of the times during spring, with special reference to 
the predominant erotic sentiment,® and to the occasional 
pillorying of prostitution as an evil caused by the growth 
of wealth and luxury in contemporary society.® The play 
is written in a highly ornate style and in the diction known 
as Draksiidpdka. The poet calls it a modem work 

Gl. Ms. No. 12, 481 of tbe Da. Cal. Sana. Mu. (Vol. A.\ ' i in the Mad. Or. 
Lib. The pegs references cited here ere from an antbeatioated copy of 
this Ms., chained from the Library, 
fit. Pp. 4.G, 94. r>3. P. a. U. Pp. T«, S9.98. 

6G. Pp. S-ea. 66. See, tor instanoe, pp. 89-4i, 69. 
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(ddhunika grantha), with a happy association of allusive 
language and figures of speech.” Altogether, the 
Anangavijaya-BhanaJii occupies a prominent place in 
the literature of the period. It is an index of the 
popularity of bhdna as a form of dramatic entertainment 
to the cultured classes early in the eighteenth century, 
and bears testimony to the prosperity of the kingdom of 
Mysore under the immediate successor of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. Another work, perhaps 
affording an important indication of 
bhyudaya- Vivar a, the activities of the court of Kanthir ava 
e. 1710-1714 during the period, is the chronicle in 

Kannada entitled Mysuru-Dhoregala-Pureabhyudaya- 
Vivara^ an account of the rise of the early kings of the 
Wodeyar dynasty of Mysore and of the political develop- 
ment of the kingdom under them. The work, as it has 
come down to us, is of anonymous authorship,* and is 
written up in a kadatam. The obverse pages* of the 
manuscript begin with invocation to Gape^a, and 
embody details relating to the genealogy, traditional 
history and succession of the early rulers of Mysore (c. 
1450-1714), their dates of birth and death, their acces- 
sion and regnal years and their queens and consorts, the 
names of Dalavais and their periods of office under the 
respective rulers, and the conquests and annexations 
during the reign of Raja Wodeyar (1578-1G17). The reverse 
pages” are devoted, in the main, to the enumeration of 
the territorial acquisitions of the rulers down to Kaathi- 
rava II (1704-1714). They also not infrequently repeat 

67. Pp. s, 6.6. 

66. No. la 16-37 — Kadatam ; Mad, Of, Idb, Wilson refers to this work as 
Maiaiir-Aram-Pvrvdbkuyudaya {Dm, Cat, Mack, Mu,, pp. 823-330). 

69. See Appendix I— (2), for a detailed critical notice of the generally 
accepted view that Nagan-Pattaiya-Vapfit is the anther cf the Me. 

60. Pp. 1-62. The obverse and reverse portions of the Kadatam are referred 
to in this work as parts 1 and 11 Icr convenience ot citations. Cl. Wilks, 
1. Prelace, pp. XXl-XXn, 

61. Pp. 1-69. Cf. Wilks, 1.0, 
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the ea>rlier details connect^ with the births and regnal 
years of the kings, and contain, at the end, a succession 
list down to Erishparaja I (accession, 1714). The dates 
in the manuscript are generally given in terms of the 
cyclic year. A very ingenious, but quite intelligible, 
method of chronological computation, however, is found 
adopted in the part of the work which deals with the 
conquests and acquisitions under the rulers.^’ Not only 
is the usual cyclic year pertaining to each event men- 
tioned, but the number of years which actually transpired 
between the date of the event and that of the compila- 
tion of the chronicle is invariably recorded side by side. 
Thus, working on this basis, we find that the eai;liest 
date of compilation from which the acquisitions are 
computed backwards is 1710.®® Next we get the years 
1711 and 1712.“ The latest events referred to in the 
manuscript are the acquisitions during 1711-1712, the 
death of Kanthirava and the accession of Ktishniaraia I 
(1714),°® Since the chronicle is an undated one, an 
examination of these internal data enables us to fix 
the chronological limits of its compilation between 
1710-1714.°° From the manuscript it appears also obvi- 
ous that its anonymous author was a contemporary of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, who, probably in conformity 
to the directions of the latter, actually prepared it during 
the reign of Kanthirava.®^ The Mysuru-DJioregala- 
Purvdbhyudaya-Vivara is written in a colloquial prose 

G2. 1, 72^, 11. 1-48. See alao aud aoiapwe Wilku, l.o. 

C3. See, for instance, I. 74-76, where the acquisition of Arahero hy Buja 
Wodeyar is referred to as baTing taken place in 6arvarit 110 years ago. 
^arvari oorresponds to A.D, 1600. Adding 110 to 1600 we get 1710, 
obyioualy the earUest date for the oompilaiiou of tlie ohroniole. For 
other instances, see I. 79*82, XL 1S2-16. 

64. See I. 72-78, II, Ml, 16-48. 66. See II. 49-64, 67, 69« I. 69. 

66. Of. Wilks’s date, 171M718 (I, Preface, p. XXII) ; Wilson’s date, 1713 (l.c.) ; 
also . Kd. Ohd, (III. 4) which speaks tA the irork as having been 
written in 4. 1686 (A.B. 1718), without, however, citing the relevant text. 

67. Bee II. 69, where the chronicler refers to Ohikkadevar&ia Wodeyar thus ; 
Namma dlidamahdBvdmi OJUkkadivari^a Wa^eyariiyyanavairv* Wilks 
{Ibid, pp. XXII-XXIII) also records a genuine tradition cocrent in bis 
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style. Its contents are, however, more of historical 
than literary interest. It is, perhaps, the earliest avail- 
able manuscript containing something like a recorded 
history of the rise and fortunes of the Buling House of 
Mysore. It embodies facts and data which are verifiable 
and workable as also a chronology of events, which is 
fairly realible.® But it is by no means complete or 
even safe for the facts it chronicles as an authority. The 
synchronisms recorded in the manuscript are sometimes 
dubious and defective.® Occasionally it gives currency 
to loose traditionary tales and stories — particularly on 
the period down to 1638.™ Again, there is at times 
vagueness and confusion in respect of genealogical 
and other details.’^ Used with caution, however, the 
value of the work as a source of information for the 
history of the Rulers of Mysore down to 1714, is not 
inconsiderable. 

Kan^hlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar passed away on 
Death of Kanth-.- J’ebruary 18, 1714,™ in his forty- 
rava, February 18, second year, his queens not observing 


time in regard to the Ms., thus : **A short time before the real com* 
pilatiou of this docuznent, the Baja Cbioli Peo Ba;, who died in 1704, had 
directed an extenaiye collection to be made of historical materials, 
including all inscriptions then extant within his dominions, which 
were added to a library already reported to be voluminous: the 
above-mentioned work is probably one of the memoirs prepared in 
conformity to bis directions, but it appears to have been presented to 
his successor . . 

68. Cf. Wilks (Ibid, p. XXlll) who refers to the work as "a brief but 
correct record of events op to the year 1712,’’ and regrets that it is 

a mere chronicle of events ” after 1610, eto.—a position due, apparently, 
.to bis want of thorough acquaintance with the manuscript in the 
original. 

69. Bee, for instance, 1. S-18. For details, vide Vcd. I, Ch. V, f.n. 18 
and 47. 

70. Bee, for instance, I. 46-61. For details, vide Vol. I, Appendix 1V^(2) 

71. Bee 1. 1-9, 68, 66-68, 11. 38, 66, 56. 68-69, etc. 

72. ATys. PAo. Pflr., I. 69: Vijaya, Phalguifa iu. 16, Thursday; see also 

AnnaU, 1, 168 ; of. 6fy«. Al;. Oho., 34 ; Wilke, I. 248, and Bdj. Kath, 
XII. 488. ’ 

78. Armale, l.o. . , 
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Though not posseBsed of the exceptional perBonal 
capacity and talents of Chikkadevaraja 
Befleotions. Wodeyar, and despite the infirmities 

he suffered from, it must be said to 
the credit of Kapthfrava that he was able to preserve 
the glorious traditions of his predecessors. Indeed, the 
kingdom of Mysore, under the rapidly changing condi- 
tions of the times in Southern India, retained its vitality 
and financial soundness as a foremost power, which 
profoundly impressed contemporary observers like the 
astute Manucci.” The popularity of Kanthlrava’s rule 
is, perhaps, significantly echoed in records’® which 
speak of him thus : “ Having divided the whole of his 
kingdom into four parts, the first he gave to the 
Brahmans, the second to the Qods, the third as gifts 
of merit, and retaining the fourth part for himself, he 
ruled the world — Kauthlravendra. In every village, 
during his reign, there was the distribution of good food 
and daily festivals and worship in temples ; and on 
every road were there groves and watersheds.” Yet 
there were already signs in Kanthlrava’s reign of new 
forces at work, foreshadowing a decline in the power of 
the central authority, thus opening the way for the 
self-aggrandizing zeal of crafty military leaders and 
adventurers.™ 


74. Vide Appendix I — (8). 

76. See M.O., My$. Dist. Suppl, Vol., Nj. 385 (1716). yv. 66-57; III (1) Sr. 
64(1732), 11. 110-114. 

76. Compare 8. K. Aiyangar (Ancient Tndia^ p. 306) who makes the sweeping 
assertion that " in this reign alone, the reins of government slipped 
perceptibly out of the hands of the sovereign into the hands of the 
Dalaways,” etc. But see Wilks (1. 941) who maintaiDs that “ the 
vigour and regularity of the late long reign (i.e.. C* iVkadevaraja’s) 
continued for several years to be perceptible in the administration ” of 
SaQ^hlraya. The decline in the power of the king was, it has to be 
oouoeded. as gradual as the rise of the Dajavais. 

veil, U C 



CHAPTER II. 


KeishnabIja Wodeyar I, 1714-1732. 

Birth and accession — The ascendency of the Kalale Family — 
Political affairs : Qeneral tendencies — Mysorean advance on 
Belur, c. 1723-1724 — Eamatak politics — Mughal attack on 
Seringapatam, 1724 — Mahratta attack on Seringapatam, 
1726 — Mysorean advance on Magadi, etc., 1728 — Krishna- 
raja’s Rule : General administration — Religion : Sri- 
Vaishnavism ; Religious toleration— Gifts, Grants, etc. — 
Social life— Literary activity— Ramayanam-Tirumalarj'a : 
Tlie Copper-plate grants, 1716, 1722 and 1724 — Kalale 
Viraraja: The Sakala-Vaidya-Samhita-Sararnava, c. 1714- 
1720; The Andhra-Vachana-Bharatamu, 1731 — Channaiya ; 
Commentary on the Bhagmad-Oita and the Padtnini- 
Parinaya, c. 1720-1724 — Ghaluvamba : The Tidakaveri- 
Mahatmya, o, 1720 ; Tlie Varanandi-Kalyana, etc., c. 1725- 
1730 — Other writers ; Balavaidyada-Chaluva : The Batna- 
Sastra and the Kannada-Lilavati, c, 1715-1720 ; Rangaiya : 
The Kaveri-Mahatmya, c, 1730 — Domestic life : Queens, 
etc. — Deatli of Krlshnaraja Wodeyar, March 5. 1732 — 
Reflections. 

K ANTHIRAVA-NARASARAJA Wodeyar II was 
succeeded by his son and heir-appaient Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar 1, installed on the throne 
Birth .nd SCCCB- j Mysore on March 3, 1714.i He is 
more familiarly known as Dodda- 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar.* A boy of twelve years of age 

1. ArmalSf 1. 1^9; Vijayaj PMif/u^a ba, 13. The Mya. DJio. Fur. (II. 67), 
however, is, as usual, to be understood as merely referring to the formal 
succession of Krishnarija on the day following Ka^tblrava's death, i.e., 
on February 19, 1714 {Vijaya, PltAlyvna ba. 1). But his actual iostalla* 
tion does not seem to have taken place till about a fortnight after the 
latter event in the light of the AnnaU. 

9. Ihidf 1. 163-164; Hdj. Kath., XII. 438-489. Wilks epells the name as 
** Dad Kishen Baj (I. 348) ; S. K. Aiyangar refers to him as Dod^a- 
Krish;»a-Baja ** in coutradistinotioo to one of his snocessors of the same 
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that he was at the time of his accession (b. March 18, - 
1702),^ the reign of Krishnarsja, during and after the 
period of his minority, was marked by the ascendency in 
the court of Mysore of the Kalale 
theKa^te*pfmiiy.°* Family, to which his own mother, the 
dowager queen Chaluvajamma, be- 
longed. Among her kinsmen, Chaluvaiya — grandson of 
Timmaraja Wodeyar II and son of Krishnaiya Urs — 
lately Superintendent of the Mysuru-Nagarada-Hbbali- 
Vichdra-Sime under Kantiiirava, not only became the 
ruler of Kalale (1719-1735) in succession to his cousin 
Maliaraja IV* but also rose to the position of Sarvadhikari 
(chief executive officer) of Krishnaraja.® He was prac- 
tically the head of the administration of Mysore during 
0 . 1714-1724, while Dalavai Yirarajaiya, son of Doddaiya 
of Kalale and the last of the Dajavais of Kanthirava, also 
continued to hold the office of Commander-in-chief.® 
The latter is further referred to by a contemporary of his 
as the establisher of the Kalale dynasty and as the 
sincere well-wisher of the king of Mysore.’ The interests 
of Kalale in Mysore were further secured by the marriage 
of the daughters of Chikke Urs, Chaluvaiya and Chikka- 
Kantaiya — all members of the Kajale Family — to 


Dftmtt ” (Ancient JTidia, p. 805). loBcriptions and literary souroeii 
mention him as ^'Kriab^araja Wa4oyaraiya," " Krisbpendra,*’ '*Apra* 
tima-Krishparaja,” etc. In one— only one— contemporar}' record, 
however, bis name occurs as ** Dp^a^KrishnarilJa Wadeyaraiyanctvaru'* 
(see JjT.C., II 6U. 219 of 1723), 

8. Mya. Dho. Pfir., 11. 67: ChitrahhdnUt Chaitrn iu. 1, Wednesday ; Annalat 
I. 168; see also Ch. I, f.n. 47. 

1. K. A. 33; also Table XIII. 

6. See Bel. Qo, Cha. (c. 1780) of Ananta-Kavi (VI, 87), referring to Chaluva- 
iya as ** Sarvdilhtkdrada Cheluvaiya** under Kriahparftja; also f.n. 
10 infra. Wilks (I. 262) refers to Sarvddhikdri (*' Serv Adikar*') as an 
officer who ** presided over revenue and finance." 

6. AnnaUf 1. 159. The period of office of Vlrarfijaiya. according to this 

source, was 10 years, 2 months and 18 days, from tlie last year of the 
reigu of Kapthlrava II (February 1714) down to KrCnlhit ha. 1 

(May 27, 1724). 

7. Bee Channaiya in the Padminl -Parinaya (III, 297) : Ka\ileya vanu 

SOddhdraka ; Maki4'Arileydnmag<tii hita nettiai. 

C* 
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Krieiniaraia in 1716 and 1718.® In May 1724, D6va- 
rajaiya, eldest son of Ylrarajaiya by Channajamma 
(ChannamSmba), succeeded his father as the DalavSi of 
Mysore.® About the same time, Nanjarajaiya III (of 
Bel)ur), son of Dalavai Kalale-Basavarajaiya by Mlna- 
kshamma and cousin of Devarajaiya, became the Sarvd- 
dhikari in succession to Ghaluvaiya, the latter having 
probably retired to his humble role of the chief of Kalale 
during his old age.^® Throughout the latter part of 
Krishnaraja’s reign, Dalavai Devarajaiya and SarvSdhi- 
kari Nanjarajaiya conducted the affairs of State, acting 
ostensibly in accordance with the wishes of their 
master but really aiming at securing all power for 
themselves.^ 

The reign of Krishnarajs Wodeyar in Mysore 


Politicftl afl*irg .* 
Gfluersl tendencies. 


synchronised with the period of deep- 
ening crisis in South India consequent 
on the decline and fall of the Mughal 


Empire under the successors of AurangzTb — Parruksiyar 
(1713-1719) and Muhammad Shah (1719-1748).^® About 


1717, four years after the founding of Hyderabad by 


Nizam-ul-mulk (1713), a process of systematic sub- 


infeudation of the Mughal Deccan followed. The entire 


8. Annaht I.o. ; see also under Dofneatic life below. 

9. Ibid ; also Tables Xl-Xlll ; of. 8.S. Aiyangar, o.e., p. 306. 

10. The exact date of NaujarSjaiya’s accession to ofiice is not known from 
tbe available sources. It would, however, appear from one authority 
{Anndle, I. 163) that he was prominent in Mysore during the latter part 
of Kriahparija’s reign. Since Da)avSi Pevar&jaiya himself succeeded 
his father in May 172i («idef.n.6 and 9 supra), we would not be fat 
wrong in fixing Naniarijaiya’a aocession also almost simultaneously, 
Ghaluvaiya having probably proceeded to Ea|ale on tbe retirement of 
Dalavfti '^rarSjaiya from Mysore. Tbe latest available date for Chalu> 
vaiya in Mysore is 1728 (see JBel* Oo. Oha., VI, 87, with E,0., 11 SB. 
249; also f.n. 66 hifra). For details about tbe genealogy’ of Barvadhikari 
l^anjarijaiya, vide Tables XI and XIII. 

11. Xnnals, 1. 162 *, see also and compare WiJha, 1. 261, and S. K. Aiyangar, 

1 , 0 . 

12. Vidf% for general references oo this section, authorities cited in Ch. I. 
f.n, 17 ; also Q. S. Sardesai, Afain OuTrents of idarathu HietoTy^ pp. 99, 
102, 126-126, etc. 
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country above and below the ghats, known till then as 
Kamatak-Bijapor-BSlaghat and Fayanghal;, south of 
Hyderabad, came under his control, with the general 
designation of Karnatak-Hyderabad. The term Balaghat 
began heresiter to denote the tracts included both in 
what originally constituted Bij&pur-B&laghaf and in the 
newly formed Kamatak-Hyderabad-B&laghat, the latter 
comprising the large belt of territory possessed respec- 
tively by the Pathan chief of Cuddapah and by Siddoji- 
Ghorpade, nephew of 6antaji-Gh6rpade, who, profit- 
ing from the convulsions of the times, had established a 
Mahratta power at Gooty. The authority of Sadatulla 
Ehan who till 1717 had retained charge of both the 
Karnataks, was thereafter confined only to the Nawab- 
ship of Arcot in the Payanghat. A portion of the 
Kamatak-Hyderabod-Balaghat was split up into three 
fiefs (namely, Savaniir, Cuddapah and Kumool), each 
being placed under a Pathan chief designated as Nawab, 
subject to the authority of the Nizam. The Eamatak- 
Bijapur-Balaghat was likewise placed under a Nawab 
directly responsible to the Nizam, with head-quarters at 
Sira, Amin Khan, the former incumbent, being con- 
firmed in the charge.^” The Nizam was thus fast becom- 
ing absolute master of the Deccan, finding in the rise of 
the Mahratta State under Peshwa Balaji Visvanath 
(1714-1720) and Bsji liao I (1720-1740) — during the 
nominal rule of Shahu at Satara — a contending factor in 
the situation. While the semi-independent southern 
states of Madura and Tanjore were struggling fon 
their existence under the disruptive forces of the timesl 
and the English and the French striving for the estab- 

18. Bee and oompare Wilka, 1. 288-236, 248-849. Aooordiug to him (1. 249), 
Amlu Khan was appointed to the government of Karn&tak-BijSpur at 
Sira about 1714. But from e Fori 8i. Qeorge (De^. Eng., 

1711-1714, p. 27, para 82), it ia obvioua that he wasin charge of Sira already 
by December 1711. Perhapa by 1714 he had been confirmed as the 
Kawab of that aubdh. 
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lishment of their commercia] interests in South India, 
considerable confusion prevailed in parts of central and 
southern Kamatak, where the local chiefs (Pslegars) were 
disunited and trying to assert themselves. The only 
power of some importance in that region, however, was 
Ikkeri under Somaiekhara NSyaka II (1715-1739), son 
and successor of Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka I, who was hy 
no means friendly towards Mysore despite the truce of 
the previous reign.^^ Situated as it was on the outskirts 
of the sphere of influence of the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
Ikkeri was not only a starting-point for the operation 
of the ambitious schemes of these powers but also 
became, as ever, a buffer state and a hotbed of intrigue 
and diplomacy. 

Throughout the first part of the reign of Krishnaraja 
My-opean.dy.noc Wodeyar, the kingdom of Mysore 
on Boifip, e. 1728- enjoyed perfect peace and security. 

About 1723-1724. however, her atten- 
tion was directed towards the affairs of Belur. Its chief 
Yenkatadri Nayaka having become insane, Suma4ekhara 
Nayaka of Ikkeri removed him and set up in liis place 
Gdpala Nayaka, brother of VenkatSdri. At this, the 
latter’s agent conducted negotiations with Mysore, seek- 
ing to re-establish Yenkatadri himself in Belur. A 
contingent of the Mysore army proceeded thither, but 
in the meanwhile 8oma4Skhara Nayaka, forestalling 
this move, despatched his forces towards Belur, 
and, in the action which followed at Aigur and 
Kodlipet, not only succeeded in beating off the Mysore 
arms but also ensured the accession of Gopala 
Nayaka.^® 

14. SeeiCc. N, P., X. 16(^181, w. 88-88, referring to Soma^ckhara Nayaka 
contemplating hostility against Mysore (in 1717) in oombination with the 
chief of Ghitaldrug, the futility of hie echeme, etc. 

16. Ke. N. V., X.188,v.69i also XI. 213-213 (f.n. 1), for details. According 
to this source, the Mysore army was commanded by a general named 
Subbaraya of Kopanur, and the Ikkeri army by Cbannavlrappa of 
Baya-pS)ya. 
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. This reverse apart, affairs in the Eamatak-Bijapur- 
Balaghat had been, in the meanwhile, 
K»rnit»k poiitiiw. heading towards a crisis. Under the 
arrangement effected by the NizSm 
about 1717, the pretended right of the Mughal to levy 
tribute from Mysore had been transferred from SKdatullS 
Khan, Nawab of Arcot, to Amin Khan, Nawab of Slratf> 
Aware of the riches of Mysore, and jealous of the dis- 
memberment of his own command, Sadatulla Khan not 
only entered into a secret combination with the PathAn 
chiefs of Cuddapah, Kurnool and Savanur, and Siddoji- 
Ghorpadc of Gooty, to wrest the rich prey from Amin 
Khan,*® but also, it would seem,*’ systematically intri- 
gued against the latter to secure the succession of his 
town dependent Abdul Nabi Tahir Khan to the Nawab- 
phip of Sira. Amin Khan, apprised of the designs of 
SSdatulla, advantageously allied himself with Mysore 
and became a source of alarm to the Nizam. Early in 
1724, the Nizam, we are told,** communicated with 
Soma4ekhara Nayaka of Ikkeri, desiring him to remove 
Amin Khan from the charge of Sira and establish Tahir 
Khan in his place. Somasekhara Nayaka despatched 
the Ikkeri forces under Subadar Bdbile Lingappa of 
GangankOte, against Sira. Encamping in the neighbour- 
hood of Kandikere and CbiknayakanahaJli in the Mysore 
territory, Lingappa gave battle to the Mysoreans who 
had proceeded to the assistance of Amin Khm. After 
putting them to rout amidst considerable slaughter in 
their ranks, Lingappa marched further and invested the 

16. WilAB,L2i9 (with f.u.), relying on the teHtimony of Budder-u*Zeman 
Khan, a connection of S&datnUa Khan’s family. 

17. Wilks (l.c.) speaks of the appointment of Tahir Khan, as the Kawab of 
Sira, many years afterwards*' after Badatnila Khan's attack on 
Mysore in 1724), '* as the tardy resalt of Sadatalla Khan's incessant 
endeayonrs to recover the government of Sera." Bat aee £e. N. V. and 
De»p. Eng. cited infra. 

18. Ke. N. V,, X. 188-189, w. 70-71 ; also 196 (f.n. 1). Mirza Adam Khau 
of this source is to be identified with Amin Kh£n of other sources. 
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fort of Sira. On June 23, 1724 (Krodhi, AshSdha iu. 
18) he succeeded in reducing it and establishing Tahir 
Kh&n as the Nawab of Sira,^° 

The succession of his dependent Tahir Khan to the 
government of Sira was the prelude to 
furthering of Sadatulla Khan’s 
design against Mysore. For this enter- 
prise he appears to have secured the active support of 
the Nizam also. Indeed a Fort St. George Despatch^ 
speaks of the latter as having ordered both Sadatulla 
iKhan and Abdul Nabi Tihir Khan “ to attack the king 
jof Misore” [Mysore]. Towards the close of 1724, 
Is&datulla Khan, with Subadar Lingappa of Ikkeri at 
the head of the forces of the confederates (viz., Nawabs 
of Sira, Cuddapah, Kumool and Savanur, and Siddoji- 
Ghorpade of Gooty), marched on towards Mysore and 
stood before the gates of the Seringapatam fort.® The 
allies, we learn,*' at first sustained some reverses 

19. Ibid, X. 189. 

20. Deaf. .Eng. (1719«1727), pp. 112, 116, paraK 11, 75 : DetpatchdtMi February 
11, 1726, reporting newa of the previous year. 

21. Wilka^ l.c. ; also £«. E. V., l.c. The MyB. Eaj. Cha. (34) and the Annals 

(1. 160) alBoplace this event in 1724 Cf.8.K.Aiyangar,o.e.,p.807. 

22. ilgs. Raj, Cha.t 94*36. According to tbia aource, the confederates, in- 
cluding Dewin SaduUa (Sadatulla) Khan and Sidddji>(lh5rpade, 
were defeated by Krishparaja on the very first day of their siege of 
Seringapatam, and many in their i^uka lost their noses and were alain 
on the field. They were therefoi^ obliged to raise the siege and retreat 
in panic. The Annals (l.o.), however, refers to the siege ooly by Sidddji* 
Ghorpade on behalf of Sidulls Khan of Arcot, and speaks of the heavy 
fire from the fort of Seringapatam causing havoo in his army, and of its 
repulse and pursuit, with loss of noses and ears of the soldiery and of 
valuables in the camp, etc. With slight differences, the two authorities 
are agreed that the confederate army at first sustained some reverses 
during the siege of 1724. This victory of Krishparfija is also echoed in 
an interpolation of the Kalale Oopper^platc grant (1716) thus : SiddOji 
pramukka MahArAsfra-nfpdla jdla ripu jayaiha Ilia . , . (see E.O., 
Mys, Dist, 8nppl. Fof., Nj. 296, p. 162, prose passage). For a detailed 
notice of the record, see under QiftSf grants^ etc., and Literary actimiy 
below. (Compare H. K. Aiyaugar, o.e., pp. 806-S07. Hia assertion 
that *' the elaborate copper-plate grants wbioh dwell at great length on 
the othervirtues of Xrishqarija make no mention of any snoh victory,’’ 
etc., is hardly warranted by an examination of all the available records 
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owing to the heavy cannonade from the bastions of the 
fort. However, they persisted and soon proved a formid- 
able combination for the Mysore arms to cope with. The 
officers at Seringapatam accordingly found it expedient 
to buy off the confederacy and save the situation. A 
crore of rupees, it is said,** was the amount stipulated 
by Sadatulla Khan who, having distributed sixty lakhs 
(at twelve each) among the confederates, appropriated 
the rest for himself and retired from Seringapatam. 
The Keladi-Nripa Vijayam*^ merely alludes to Mysore as 
having bought off the enemy for a heavy price, including 
cash and jewels. A Fort St. George Despatch ** likewise 
spesiks of “ the king of Misore ” as having “ paid great 
sums to compound the war ’* and of Abdul Nabi TShir 
Khan and Sadatulla Khan as having been subsequently 
“ forced to pay much [to the Nizam] for arrears of 
tribute and keeping their places, which made them extort 
moneys from all the trading people under them . . . 
thereby prejudicing “ the country’s trade.” 

/ No sooner was one trouble overcome than another 


presented itself. In 1726 {Pardbhava), 
S 6 riugSl)atam!* 7 U“ Pe^hwa Baji Bao I, with a view osten- 
sibly to reassert the Mahratta power 
over the south, pr oc eeded on an expedition into the 
Kar natak, with a large army under Futte Singh 
Bhonsle.” After raising his exactions from Ikkeri,* he 


of Kiisbyaraja, while hia identifioation of Bamaya^un-Tiimnalarya, 
oomposeT of this record and of 8r. 64 (1722) and 100 (1724), with the 
minister Tirumalaiysngir *' who most at least have lived up to 1720,” 
is incorrect. For psrticnlars sbont Uamayavam-Tirumalarya, sec Vol. 

I I, Ch. XIV of this work. 

28. Wilks. I. 260. 


24. X. 189, V. 71. This work even credits Buhadir BShlle-Lingappa with 
having been duly honoured with presents by the Nizam ("Chiklis 
Khin”) for the successful termination of the war against Seringa- 
patam. 

26. Dey>. Eng. (1719-1727), p. 186, paras 104 and 106 : Deig>ateh dated January 
96, 1727, reporting the events of 1724-1727. 

28. Uys. Baj. Cka.,86 ; AimaU, 1. 180. 

27. Ke. N. r., X. 190.191, vv. 79-80. 
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eventually appeared before Seringapatam demanding a 
contribution. In the action which followed, however, 
Beji Rao, we are told,® foupd himself outmanoeuvred by 
the heavy firing from the magazines of the fort, and, 
sustaining considerable loss of men in his army, retreated 
from the place in dismay, with the remark that it was a 
sheer impossibility for sword-fighters like the Mahrattas 
to withstand the matchlockmen of Seringapatam which 
appeared to him to be nothing short of a “ city of can- 
nons ” {firangi-paUana ) 

Two yeara later, Mmnmaiji Kempa-Virappa-Gauda 
advance Magsdi (Kempe-Gauda IV, 1705- 
on Maga^i, etc., 1728) began to show signs of 
hostility towards Mysore. On October 
12, 1728 (KUdka, liiAja ba. 5), Dajavfii Devarajaiya 
successfully bIocka>ded the fort of Magodi, compelling the 
chief to surrender.® The hill-fort of S5van-durga — with 
the accumulated treasures of ages — was next reduced.® 

HB. Cha,, l.c.| Annaht l.c. ; cf. Wilks (I. 2C0) speakioK ofB&ji 

17ao ftfl levyiiif? at the gates of Seringapatam, in 1796, "a contribution, 
the amount of which is not stated **; also S. K. Aiyangar (o.c., p. 807) 
referring to the Peshwa as having been ** bought off by Krishna Baja.’* 
(rrant Duff, however, writes : '* No particulars of thin campaipi have 
been discovered ; but it appears by a letter written twelve or thirteen 
years afterwards by Bajee Bao to his brother that they [the Mahrattas] 
lost a number of men withtmi gaining advantagrit which had been 
a/nticipaied . . . From his former sentiments and these symptoms 
of diBspprobatiou expressed in the letter alluded to, it may be inferred 
that Baji Bao had objected to the expedition, but upon his return to 
Satara he found more serious reasons of disBatisfaetion in the measures 
pursued by the Fratiuidhi . . *" (Sietorg of the Ma/rathact 1. 367) 
[Italics ours]. Q. 8. Ssrdesai (o.o., p* IH) refers incidentally to Baji 
Bao I's incursion into the Kama^k, 1795*1T26. 

29. Ibid, 86-36; Annals^ l.c.; also 6iva^Gile, 1,12; KokudgiruMahatmgat 
I, 7; Sivahhakta^VU&sii-Darpa/ifay I, 11 [for accounts of these works, 
vide Ch. XII]; IV (2) Yd. 68 iXUl); Af. A, B., 1928, No. 68 
(1744); B.C., 111(1) TN. 68 (1749)— referring to Devarajaiya’s subjuga- 
Uon and annexation of Midagddi, Maga^i and Savan-durga (Savandi) as 
the DalavSi of Krishuartja I. An inscription from the diackeneie 
Collection (Ms. No. 16-16-20, p. 66) refers to the grant of the village of 
Bukka-sagara to the temple of Banganatha of Seringapatam by Deva- 
rajaiya on the conquest of bfaga^i* Bee also and compare Wilkt^ I« 
260-261. 

80. Wilkti^ I. 261 ; also literary and insoriptional referenooa eited above. 
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The principality of Migadi, with its dependencies, was 
absorbed in the kingdom of Mysore; Kempa-Virappa 
was with his family taken prisoner and sent to Seringa- 
patam where he ended his last days in the state prison.'* 
Dalavai Devarijaiya proceeded as far as Batnagiri and 
Salem, securing the allegiance of the chiefs of those 
places.® These activities tended to replenish the treasury 
at Seringapatam, drained as it hod been during 1724 
and 1726.® 

Inscriptions and other sources point to KrishnarSja 
Kri8h»araja,’BEuie: Wodeyar as a young ruler seated on the 
General adiniiiiatra- jewelled throne in Seringapatam {.ratna- 
simhasanarudharagi) In some of 
his records he refers to himself as Kamaiaka-Chakra- 
varti, and to his right to the possession of the kingdom 
and throne of the Karnataka country (svakiya Karndtaka- 
Tdjya; Kamdta simhdsana).^ Evidently he retained 
the claims of his predecessors to the sovereignty of the 
Eamatak. The administration was conducted along 
traditional lines, though all power was being actually 
wielded by the Councillors {.sdmdjikar) including the 
Sarvddhikdri and the Dalavai. Among the officers of 
the reign, Subba-Pandit was a Pradhdn ;® Yenkatapataiya 
was a junior accountant in the treasury (bokkasadaliha 
putta-karanika)f Channaiya was in charge of the house- 
hold of Dalavai Virarajaiya {senddhtia-grkddhyaksha ) ;® 

si. Ibid', tlmMyt. Bdj. Cha., 36. 

82. Mj)». Baj. Oka., l.c. ; AnnaU, l.c. 89. Wilta, I. 2S0. 

SA. Sre references cited under Gifts, grants, etc., end Litorary activity 
below. 

35. E.f^, Mys.JHst. Sappl. Pol., Nj. 296 (1716), vv. 6, 81, and p. 152 (prose 
passage) ; III (1) 8r. 64 (1792), 11. 172-178 and 692. 

86. Ibid, Sr. 200 (c. 1790); also referred to in S.C., 111(1) Sr. 141(1784), 
from which it would appear that he continued to. make grants during 
Cbemtrija'a reign (1732-1784), though he was not then actnallj in 
office. 

87. Batna-^Astra, Yl, 11. This Yenkatapataiya seems to have been quite 
distinct from Fradhan Yenkatapataiya of EriehoarSja II's reign. 

88. Padmml-Parisfaya,!, 42. 
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samrahtha/iM vtehafuha^pdya) . His grants \rere made 
to all the three sects of Brahmans — Sm&cthas, Mfidhras 
and ^ri-VaishBavas — while was equally solicitous 

towards Saivism and Jainism.^ . 

Numerous were the gifts made by Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
alike to institutions and individuals in 
Gifts, grants, etc. and outside the State. Services in the 
Vaishnava temples engaged his constant 
care and attention. In particular, it is interesting to 
learn, he presented a silver pot to the temple of Narayann- 
svami at Melkote,^* a gold ornament to the Channake^va- 
svami temple at Belui,'’^ and a gold-plated umbrella, 
two silver vessels and a silver-plated elephant vdhanam 
to the temple at Tirupati.^ He also caused to be made 
for the principal shrine (of Sri-Narayapasvami) at Mel- 
kO^e a crown set with precious stones {navaraina-kinta), 
and for Sampatkum&ra, the processional image of the 
God, a jewelled coat (ratna-kanohukam).'^ At Kalale, 
we further learn, he got the temple of Lokshmikanta- 
svami repaired, with addition of vimdna, mantapa, 
prdkdra and gopura; endowed it with vehicles, orna- 
ments and a pretty and durable car (ratha), and, for the 
performance of daily services to the God, settled learned 
and deserving Vedic scholars in the newly formed and 

60. Vide references under Qifta, gforUn, etc.^ below; of, 6. K. Aiyangar, 
O.C., p. S06. We have also an interesting reference- to an alleged obstmc* 
tion to the Jainriteavam in the Hassan street of j^ravana-BelagoJa, oaused 
by the Vlra-daWas, to the king's (? Krishnaraja's) holding a judicial 
enquiry into the matter at Seringapatani on the representation of one 
Pattaiya relation of Appaiya, a veil known Jain who had been 
formerly mint-master of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar), and to the dispute 
being settled by him (the king) in favour of the Jains, etc. (see Be\, 
Go, Cha. of^Ananta-Kavi, VI, 1^134). 

61. B.C.t Mya. Diet. 8uppU Tof., Sr., 291. 

62. 1910-1911, p. 65, para 132. 

63. Ibidt 1908, p. 6, para 21. The inscription on the vdhanam is dated A 
1648 (1726). See also E.O., III (1) Sr. 64 (1792), 11. 693-694, referring to 
KriBbqar&ja as a devotee serving at the feet of the Presiding Deity of 
Timpati {ari’Vinkai^dckala nivAea Srimvdaa eha/ra^ravinda karuifd^ 
vidhdyaika kairtkarya dhauriyanum), 

64. £.0., ni (1) 6r. 64, U. 149-160 ; also 100, U. 68-70. 
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^ell'fiiTnished Kalale agrahara, alto named Apratima- 
Krishnaraja-swmudra.‘^ He is also credited^ with having 
got constructed mantapas near the pond at Melkote both 
in his name and in the name of his mother Chaluvajconma, 
Bind with having given away seven villages in the Paica>- 
matti'Sime, yielding 600 Eanthirdyi varahas, for the 
conduct of daily and periodical services in the Venkata- 
ramauasvami temple at Tirupati. Among the extant 
records of the reign (most of which, especially the 
copper-plate grants, bear the king’s signature, &ri-KnshnM- 
rajah) the Kalale copper-plate charter, dated April 1, 
1716,®’ records the grant by Krislu^araja of 43 vrittie in 
Easavinahalli, SuranahaUi and other villages, for the 
maintenance of Yedic scholars of three sects settled in 
the newly formed Kalale agrahara {Apratima-Krishna- 
rdja-samudra), above referred to. A nirUpa of Krishiia- 
r&ja, dated in 1717 and addressed to Kalale 'Mallarajaiya,®" 
directs him to employ ten paid servants, on a salary of 
four varahae each, for guarding the Lakshmikantasvami 
temple at Eajale. A lithic record, dated May 14, 1717,®® 
registers a grant by Krishnaraja of 3,600 varahas — being 
the income from twelve villages in the Vlrabhadra-durga- 
sime — for the expenses of conducting a service to God 
Kanchi-Varadaraja through the agency of Alagiya- 
Manavaja- Ramanuja- Jiyar. Another, dated in 1718,“ 

66. bnd, Myt. Htt, Sujifl. Vol., Nj. 295, pp. 147-148. Of. AnnaU, I, 161. 

66. AnnalB, 1. 161-169. 

67. B.a., Myn. Dint. Suppl. Vol., Nj. 296 {St.A.H., 1910-1911, pp. 66-66, paras 
139-183) ; Durmjtkhi, Oliaitra ba. 6, Sunday. Of the six vUlages referred 
to ill the record, three were granted in 1716, on the occasion of the king’s 
marriage with the Katale Princess (DeTljaiimia, daughter ofChikke 
Urs), and the remaitiiiig three on a subsequent occasion, t.e., on the birth 
of a son to him (see p. 161). For further particulars about the grant, see 
under Litarary aetivity—Bimayaifam-TvrHmttierya. Of. Armais, 1. 161. 

68. M.AM,, 1914-1915, p. 64, para 109. 

.69. M.JS.Jl., 1928, No. 233 : i. 1639, Ufrilambi, Adhika Jyiffha Su. 16 (a 
reoard from Fapparappatti, Ilbarsiapari taluk — on a slab set up in front 
of the Vatadarija-Ferumi) temple). 

60. J. Af. P., IL 1216, Sa. 113 : i. 1640. See also ■ Ibid, 1991, for another 
Uthic recordr-a damagad one— of ErisbijAcaia from Salem (No. 142), 
datable between 1719-11^ 
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refers to KrishBarSja as having got built the temple 
of God Gopsla at Ta}i in Salem district. A nvHipa 
of Erishnarsja, dated in 1719 " refers to the grant 
of Tubinakere in Amritur-sthala as a sarvamamya 
(rent-free) to Venkaln-YaradachArya, son of Eancbi 
T&tScbarya. Another, dated in 1720 and addressed 
to Chaluvaiya of Ealale,^^ directs him to allow 
the lands of the local Lakshmikantasvarai temple to 
be irrigated from the Erishnardja-sagara tank newly 
built by him. A copper-plate charter, dated November 
3, 1720, registers the grant by Erishparaja, on the 
application of Dasarajaiya of Biluguli, of the village of 
Go^ikere — otherwise named Narasipuhapura — in Suragiri- 
slme, for the offerings and services of God Lakshml- 
Narasimha of Suragiri-durga (Devaraya-dnrga). A 
nirupa of Erishparaja, dated in 1722,^ refers to the 
purchase of Eempana-pura by Chaluvaiya and the grant 
of the same to the Ealale temple. The TondanUr 
Copper-plate grant, dated December 11, 1722,“ records 
the formation by Krishparaja Wodeyar, on the occasion 
of lunar eclipse, of two agraharas of well-furnished 
houses (around the temples of Lakshmi-Nar&yana and 
Yadava-Narayana-Vasanta-Gopala of Tondanur, south of 
Melkdte), named Yadavapuri-Ton^nur and Chalva- 
devambvdhi (the latter after his mother Chaluvajamma), 
and the settlement therein of Vedic scholars (of the 
three sects of Brahmans) with 112 vrittis distributed 
among them. A lithic record, dated November 14, 
1723,“ registers a visit of Krishparaja to 6ravana-Be}agola 

61. SI. A. S., I9ia, p. 68, pan 1S0. 82. Ibid, 1910.1911, p. 66, pan U2. 

63. E.O., XIl Tm. 47 ; 4 . 1642, Alrvari, Kartika iu. 16, Thursday. 

64. SI. A. B., 1910.1911, p. 66, pan 182. 

66. B.C., 111 (1) Sr. 64 : i. 1644, iSubhakrit, SlArgalira 4u. 16, Tuesday. 
For farther partloulan about the record, see under Literary aeUtity — 
B/lmeyayam-Tiruma]arya. Ct, Xnnoli, 1. 161-162. 

66. Ibid, II SB. 249: 4. 1621, Sibkakrit, KSHlka ba. IS, Thursday. A 1621 
here is ou error for 4. 1646 {iBbhdkrit). The Be\. Oo. Oha. of Ananta. 
Ksvi (VI, 38.90) also contains an account of the visit to dnvapa-Be)ago|a 
of SrishparSja, on the ocoosion of the completion of the pond (known na 
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and his grant of some villages as rent-free, for the 
Jina-dharma of the place and for the worship and 
festivals of GumateSvara {Gummatasvdmi), as well as the 
village of Kabale (Eabbalu), for the upkeep of. the feed- 
ing house situated near the ' Chikhadevaraja-kalyani 
(pond). A nirUpa of Krishnaraja, dated in 1724,® 
relates to the grant of a village of the revenue value of 
200 varahas in the Mysuru-Nagarada-Hobali-Viehdra- 
Stme to the Liakshmikantasvami temple at Ealale. A 
copper-plate charter from the Eanchi-matha at Tondanur, 
dated December 30, 1724,^ alludes to the visit to 
Seringapatam of a Sri-Yaishpava scholar by name Bama- 
nuja-Yati-Saumya-Jamatri from Eanchi, and records how 
Erishnaraja, having heard from him the glory of Hasti- 
giri (Eanchi), not only confirmed the gifts of his father 
Eapfhlrava and of his mother and grandmother (Ghalu- 
vajamma and Deviramma) to God Varadaraja (the 
Presiding Deity of the place), but also made his own 
grants for offerings to the shrine at the three seasons 
and the VaUdkha festival, and for the provision of 
momtapas, groves, ponds, etc., together with twelve 
villages in the neighbourhood of Virabhadra-durga iu the 
Earimangala country. Another, belonging to about 
1725,“ relates to the formation by Erishnaraja of an 
agrahdra for the Brahmans south of the Eapila river, 
and the bestowal of gifts on them severally, to provide 
for the worship of SrikantheSvara at Nanjangu^. 

OhikkadivarOja-kalydni) by A^^ya. It Hpeaks of the king as having 
made to the latter (Aynaiya) a reat>free grant of the village of Kabba)u 
yielding 1|000 varahas (sdvira varahada svdstya), for the upkeep of a 
feeding honse for the Jains. During the visit, Krishnaraja, we are told, 
was accompanied by Sarvadhikari Chalnvaiya, Dalavii (?) Devaiya and 
Do^^mxna (Deviramma, grandmother of Krishnaraja) and other ladies 
of the Boyal household. 

67. M. A. 1910-1911, p. 66, part 132. 

68. K.O., 111 (1) Br. 100 : A 1646, KrSdM, Pwhya ba. 11, Wednesday. For 
further partioulars about the reoo^, tee under Literary activity— Bdfitd- 
ya^am^Tirumaldrya. 

69. IbidfTN. 61. This record is undated. A oousiderable portion of it is 
found to contain passages from Sr. 14, 64, 100, etc. 

VOL, 11 
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The capital city of Seriogapatam, during the reign of 
Kriehnaraia Wodeyar, was at the 
Social life. height of its glory and prosperity. Its 

wealth was proverbial. Despite external 
troubles arising from the disruptive tendencies of the 
times, social solidarity was preserved intact, and peace 
and security prevailed in the kingdom which was teeming 
with large, fertile and populous villages watered by tanks, 
ponds and other water-courses. Melkote, Tondanur and 
Kalale were among the flourishing centres of cultural 
activities and resorts of scholars learned in Vedas, 
Sastras, Srauta and Smarta ritualism, Vedanta and 
Drfivida-Prabandha : Tondanur, in particular, seems to 
have been also the pontifical seat of §rrnivSsa-Yat!ndra,the 
Parakdla-Guru and preceptor of Krishnaraja Wodeyar.” 
A number of sale deeds and other records of the reign 
evidence the liberal outlook of the king and the subjects in 
matters affecting social and religious well-being." 

Literature and learning — sacred and secular — flourished 
under Krishnaraja Wodeyar. Of him. 
Literary activity. we glean a picture as a person of taste 
and culture, frequented by the learned 
and taking a keen interest in the appreciation of music 
and literature.” The influence of feri-Vaishnavism and 
the tendency to write works in simpler style for 
popular edification, continued in the main to dominate 


70. See texts of £.C„ III (1) Sr. MandlOO, and Myn, Ditt, Su/ppl. Vol., Nj. 
99S, tor detaila ; aleo t.n. 41, 66, CT, 66 and 6B supra. 

71. See, for instances, I. M. P., II. 1208, Ba. 61 (1711) ; E.C., V (1) and (2) 
31.29(1717); BaUm D tt. Jfanual, II. 187-140(1717); E.O., XII Tm. 
46 (1719) and 18 (1720) ; M. A. B., 1910-1911, p. 66, para 182 (1720) ; E.C., 
iy(9) Kr. 80(1722); III (1) TB. 69 (1726), IX En. 19 (1726), etc. The 
last mentioned record, a litbic one, refers to the reigning king as Oha- 
mcanja Wadiraiya, an error for Erishnaraja Wa4lTaiya, 

72. See E.C., Myt. Dwt. Buppl. FM., Nj.'296, v. 6; III (1) Sr. 61, 1. 108; 
Tuldkaeirt-MakAfmya (of OhalnvSmbt), S. 1 (prose passage), eto. The 
expressions vibudha itvitam, vivielha vibudAdn parUraym, nikhUa 
vibudha jifiyamUna, vidvadganttha, eto., applied to Krishparaja in 
these sonraes, are significant. See also Annals, 1. 162. 
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the literary activity of the times. Halaganaada was 
being fast displaced by Hosagannada as the medium 
of expression, particularly in prose. 

By far the most important writer of the reign was 
the famous ^ri-Vaishnava scholar 
Ramayanam-Tirumalarya — a former 

contemporary of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar — whose attainments and earlier works we 
have elsewhere referred to.''’ He composed the Kalale 
Copper-plate grant (1716), Ton^nur Copper-plate 

iheOapper-piate KanoM-matha Copper- 

^ranA) 1716, 1723 and plate grant (1724) of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, the second one, in fifteen- 
plates, being perhaps the longest record extant of the 
rulers of the Mysore Wodeyar Dynasty.” These docu> 
ments, as we have noticed, relate to the grant of agra- 
hdras and villages by Kriahnaraia Wodeyar. They are 
written in Sanskrit and Kannada, poetry and prose ; and 
are closely modelled on the Sermgapatam Temple Copper- 
plate grant (1686) and the Devcmagara Copper-plate 
grant (c. 1686-1690) of the reign of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. They usually begin with an elaborate poetical 
account of the traditional origin of the Buling House of 
Mysore and of the succession, achievements, etc., of the 
rulers of the Dynasty down to Krishparaja. Then follow 
details connected with the grants and the donees, 
this portion containing also prose passages in Kannada. 
The poetical portion of each inscription is written in 
the high-flown kavya style and embodies verses, most of 
them being evidently borrowals from earlier copper-plate 
grants (such as Seringapatam 14) and some being Bama- 
yanam-Tirumalarya’s own. In the case of the Tondonur 
record, however, it is found to contain verses borrowed 
both from the works of Tirumalarya, Prime Minister of 

78. Ante, Vol. I, Oh. XIV. 

74. E.O., Myt, Diet. Suppl. Vol., Nj. 298, and III (1) Br. 64 and 100. 

D* 
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ChikkadeTaraja and from those ascribed to the latter.^* 
In two of these documents, the tendency to interpo^te 
is also noticeable. Thus, the Kalale grant speaks of a 
gift made subsequent to 1716, while the Top^anur 
record refers to an additional grant made in August 1729 
(Saumya, Bhddrapada ) All these records close with 
an indication of the name and attainments of the com- 
poser (Samayapam-Tirumalarya), and with the signature 
of the king in Kannada as Sri-Kris)marajafy. Excellent 
specimens of kdvya style as they are, these records, 
literary flourishes apart, are of considerable importance 
and value as sources for the reconstruction of the history 
of the early rulers of Mysore down to Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar I. 

In Ylrarajaiya of Kalale, Dalavai of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar during 1714-1724, we next 
K*i*ie vir»rij». accomplished scholar of the 

times, skilled in composing works in 
Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada languages among others.^ 
Early in his life he had been, we are told,"* well trained 


The Sakai Or 
VoAS/ya-Samhita’- 
Sordmova, c. 1714* 
1720. * 


and educated in poetical and dramatic 
lore, rhetoric, grammar, logic, and the 
sciences of medicine and archery. He 
was well-known also for his liberality 


and piety.^ In his name has come down to us the 


76. See E.C.t III (1) Sr. 64| pp. 56-66 (Text), quoting from the A. V. O., 
O. Bi., etc. 

76'. Ibid, Mye. Diet, Suppl, VoL, Nj. 296, pp. 161-16S (Text), referring to an 
additional grant of three villages on the oooasion of the birth of a son to 
Krishparaja, and reoountiog ^e latter's titles. Since one of these titles 
in ibis poTiion of the record (p. 162) echoes Krisbi^araja's victory over 
Sidddji-Ghorpa^e in 1724, the interpolation appears to have been made 
subsequent to that date, about the same time as the additional grant. 
Bee also f.n. 39 and 67 eupra, 

77. Ibid, lU (1) Sr. 64, 1. 668. 

76. ifidhra-Va. Bha. — 8abhd,p.^l,an& Bh%8hma,,p, 180: Oirvai^andhra- 
KaarnA^dkadi nan& hhdaha kdvya rachand ehatwa. 

79. Saikalfi'Va/kd. Sam., p. 4: E\cmeyol kdvya ndiakdlanhdra vydkaTa/i!>a 
tarkdyureida dhanurvida muntdda iamaafa vi^angalam kaltu. 

60. See Padmint^Parinaya (of Channaiya), I, 39-84 ; 2fidhra-Va, BhA . — 
Sahhd., p. S48, and Bhtahma,, p. 181; also Af. A, B., 1938, No. 68 
(1744). 
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Sakala- Vaidya-Samhita-Sardrna/va ( Virardjdkti- 
Vilasa)^ a compendium in Kannada on medicine. 
Although the work is an undated one and there is 
nowhere any reference in it to Vlraraja’s coimection 
with Krishnaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, it would seem 
from the text that it was written at a time when 
Viraraja had risen high in his lifetime as a member of the 
Kalale Family.^ Further, as the Dalavai of Kiishuaraja, 
Viraraja, as we shall see, was also a patron of letters. We 
would not therefore be far wrong in fixing the work 
between c. 1714-1720, the period of Erishnaraja’s mino- 
rity.® The introductory chapter in the treatise is 
written in a mixture of old and new Kannada — poetry and 
prose.^ It begins with invocations to Mahe4a, Pa4chima- 
ranga (Sri-BanganStha of Seringapatam) and ^rl-Bama. 
Then we have verses in praise of Ghikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar and of Doddaiya of Kalale (Da}avsi of Chikka- 
dSva and father of Viraraja). Next follows a picturesque 
account of the exploits of Dajavai Doddaiya (DoddSndra) 
over the Mahrattas under Dadaji, Jaitaji, Nimbaji and 
others, during the reign of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
(i.e., c. April 1682) — by way of echoing the meri- 
torious services rendered by the Kalale Family to the 
Mysore Eoyal House. Then Viraraja speaks of his own 
attainments and qualifications for writing a prose treatise 
(jbtku) on Ayurveda, indicating also the importance of the 
science and the scope of his work. The succeeding 
sections of the text deal with the preliminaries of the 
Ayurvedic profession (such, for instance, as examination 
of the pulse, tongue and urine ; the humours — Prakrifi- 
lakshanam-, physicians and patients; examination of 
diseases in general ; conditions governing healthy life, 

81. Pub. llyt. Or. Lib. Kaniuiia Serins, No. 19 (Vol. X), Mysore, 1932. 

82. SakalarVaii. Sam., p. 10 ; Kalaleya puravaradhUvarimum 
Uikamam tannajauadim belaguva ^ri-VfrardjOr-hhiifalaii vtraehieidam. 

83. Of. Kar. Ka. Cha. (III. 9), roughly fixing Vlrarije in 1720. 

81. Videpp. 1-10; see Mso and compare Kar. Ka. Oha., III. 9-11. 
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etc.),^ and with the sabject-matter proper, namely, 
treatment of diseases in their Tarious forms.^ This 
part of the work is written in colloquial Hosagannada 
prose, occasionally interspersed by Telugu passages. 
The principal source of information for Vlraraja is, as he 
tells us,^ the Mahdsamhita-dugdha-ratndkara. Among 
ancient writers on Ayurveda, he refers to Atreya-Muni 
and Trivikrama-Panditacharya.^ Among earlier texts 
he shows some acquaintance with the Bhdjardja-Samhite 
and the Vaidyakalpataru.^ There seems reason to 
believe that a considerable portion of Viraraja’s treatise 
was written in collaboration with contemporary scholars 
in Ayurveda.® The Sakala-Vaidt/a-Samhitd-Sdrdr^va 
is primarily an Ayurvedic text intended, as Vlraraja 
himself tells us,® for popular benefit (Idkahitdrthavdgi). 
The incidental references in it to the pedigree, etc., of 
Vlraraja are, however, of some importance to us as bear- 
ing on the rise of the Kalaie Family and the Mabratta 
invasion of Seringapatam (1682). Vlraraja has also 
The indhra-Va- immortalised himself by his Andhra- 
ehana • Bharatamu, Vacho/no- B h dr at amu — S a bhd - 
Parvamu (1731), in 120 chapters, and 
BMshma-Parvamu, in 117 chapters (including the 
Bhagavad-Gitd in 18 chapters) —a prose version of the 
great Epic in Telugu, of considerable charm and rare 
literary merit.®* It begins with invocation to God 6rl- 
Vepugopala of the Lakshmikantasvsmi temple at Kalaie. 
S6. Pp. 11-63. 

6$. Fp. dealing with 169 varieties of treatment for diseaeeB from 

fever down to diabetes. 

87. P.4, V. 16. 

88. See pp. 217, S49, 892 (in connection with oonsumption and diabetes, and 
preparation of pills), and 16, 24 .(in connection with the humours and 
types of diBeases). 

89. Bee pp. 25, 257 and 994 (in oonneotion with the efficacy of fasting, hiccough 
and special types of diabetes). 

90. See pp- i (v. 16) and 10 ; aleo BoJ. KcUk., XL, 897. 01. P. 10. 

92. Pub. by Mr. N. K. Venkatesam Fautulu, m.a., l.t., Auantapur, 1928, 
1986. The 8abhd^Pan/aanu was completed on Sodhorana, MAgha 
tftt. 6 (see first verse on p. 846), which correspouda to January 81» 1781 
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The colophons,™ relating to the pedigree, etc., of Viraraja, 
are in the main similar to the references in the Sakala- 
Vaidya-SamhitS-SSrdrnava. The work bears the im> 
press of Ylraraja’s individuality to a considerable extent, 
although it is by no means free from interpolations, 
particularly by one Tupakula Ananta-Bhupala, son of 
Krishxia-Bhupala of Ghandragiri.™ Altogether a unique 
contribution to the Telugu literature of the early part of 
the eighteenth century. 

Another writer of note during the period was Ghannaiya 
( Ghennaydnka, Chennaydmdtya) , house- 
chuinoiya. hold officer of Dalav&i Virarajaiya and 

a protege of the latter. He seems to 
have been a resident of Belur, and refers to himself as 
the grandson of Ghannappaiya of Hoysala-Eannada-Kula 
and Gargyasa-gotra, a devotee of feiva (6iva-pujd 
niratanu) and a disciple of Krishnananda-Guru.™ 


Commentary on 
the Bkagavad-’Gttd 
and the PadminU 
Par^ayat c. 1720 
1724. 


Ghannaiya wrote a commentary in 
Eaimada on the Bhagavad-Oitd,^^ a 
work composed at the instance of Vira- 
r&ja and with the consent of a scholar 
bynameVenkata-Krishnaryaof Andhra- 


Vam^a and Kafiyapa-gotra.™ The commentary, as it has 


(nee Ind. Eph., VI. 264). It was evidently a product of the period of 
Vlrar&js’a retirement in K&]ale (from 1724 onwards). From his reference 
to and description of the Cho]a country in the work (see pp. 101-108), 
Viraraja seems to have* in his earlier years, accompanied his father 
Do44aiya to the south during I>a}avai Kuniaraiya's expedition to 
Triohinopoly (1680'1682) — Yol.l,Ch. XI, for details. 

Parvamu, however, is undated, though it appears to have been completed 
subsequent to 1731. Mss. of both the Parvanii in palm-leaf were first 
discovered by Mr. Yenkatesam at Negapatam in April 1906 (see Editorial 
Introduction to the SohM,, p. iv). 

93. See Sahh&.f pp. 347«348 ; BMrhma.t pp. 130'131. 

94. I6»d, p. 849 ; Ibid^ p. 220. See also Editorial Inlroductwn to the 
Sahhd (pp. vii-xi) and the BhUhma (pp. vi-viil). 

96. Bee his commentary on the Bhaga/vad-OMd^ ff. 1, and Podminf Parinaya, 


1 , 4244 . 

96. Ms. No. 147 — P. Z/. . Mys. Or, lAh. 

07. Bee col. to ch. and ff. 1 : Ohennay&nkanu . . . Venkata-Krinhi^ryd^ 
tfidhAnatAairt^naranumatavididu . . . irUVirairAjendranimncmiiii 
. . . Kannada hhdaheyim viatariaida . » . Bhagaoad^Gitd vgd- 
khyana. 
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come down to us, is incomplete and stops at the end of 
the fifteenth chapter. It begins with invocations to 
Gane^a, Erishnananda-Gum and God Channake^ava of 
Bhagyapura (? Belur).* Then follows an introduction 
referring to Eajale Yiraraja, Dalavai of the king of 
Mysore (Krishnaraja), as the author’s patron, and the 
circumstances under which the work came to be written. 
The commentary is a model of intelligible Hosagannada 
prose style. Another work written by Channaiya at the 
instance of Dalavai Vlrarajaiya is the ' Padmini-Pari- 
naya^ a Kannada poem in three cantos and eighteen 
chapters, dealing with the marriage of God 6ri-Venkate4a 
of Tirupati with Padmini as told in the Var aha- Pur ana 
{Vdraha-Puranada kathe). Each chapter begins with 
invocations to Channakelava and Lakshmi and praise of 
Siva, Brahma and Gane^a among other deities. The 
introductory chapter refers as usual to the rule of 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar of Mysore in Seringapatam, and 
contains details about the pedigree of the poet’s patron 
(Dalavai Vlraraja of Kalale), with particulars about the 
poet himself. The poem is written in the popular 
Sangatya metre. Both the commentary on the 
Bhagavad-Gitd and the Padmini-Parinaya are undated 
works. Yet, from internal evidence, they are assignable 
to c. 1720-1724, i.e., the latter part of the period of oflSce 
of Kalale Vlraraja as Dalavai of Krishnaraja Wodeyar. 
Both, again, help to indicate the ascendency of the Kalale 
Family in Mysore during Krishiiaraja’s reign. 

Of perhaps greater interest to us is the circumstance 
that Chaluvamba of Kalale, one of the 
ohaiuvimbi. queen-consorts of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, was herself a cultured lady, 

98. ff. 1: BhdLgapu.T(i itara niv<L»an&da, Srl-Ohewnakliana. Bhagapurft or 
Bhagyapura bore is perhape identical with Belur, whose presiding deity 
is Channakedava. Bhagyapura occurs also in the PaAminl-Batiffaya 
{ft. 89) of the same author. See also and compare iCor. Ka. Cha.t HI. 12. 

99. Ms. Ko. A. 116 — P . ; Myt, Or. Lib. i see also and compare Ko/r, Ka. Oka., 
HI. lS-14. 
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gifted with literary and poetical talents. She was a 
grand-danghter of Dalavai Doddaiya of ELalale and 
daughter of Kanta-nripa,^"" identical with Ghikka-Eanta- 
iya, younger brother of Dalavai Virarajaiya.*® In her 
name has come down to us a prose version in Kannada of 
the Tuldkdven-Mah&tmya (c. 1720),^® 
called Chaluvdmbikd-Vd^Vildsa, 
a work in thirty chapters, dealing 
with the merits of the birthplace of the river Cauvery 
as told in the Agneya-Purdna. The work begins with 
invocations to Krishpa, Lakshmi-Narayana and Vedanta- 
Guru, followed by the pedigree, etc., of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar and Ghaluvamba. The text of the Mdhdtmya 
is written in colloquial Kannada. There seems, however, 
reason to believe that a greater part of it was actually 
composed by a SrI-Vaishnava scholar by name Srinivasa, 
son of VenkatSrya of Maudgalya-gotra, and passed in 
Ghaluvarnba’s name.^® Ghaluvamba has also written the 
VarananM-Kalydna (c. 1726-1730),*“* a 
poem in seven chapters in the Sdngatya 
metre, describing the well-known 
traditional story of the marriage of Varanandi, daughter 
of the Padshah of Delhi, with the deity Chaluvaraya- 
svami of Melkote, during Sri-Bamanujacharyar’s time 
(12th cent.). The work begins with invocations to God 
Venkatesa and Farakala-Guru. The poetess speaks of 
it as an epic, written with the assent of the Parakala- 
Guru in polished, pure and sweet Kannada.*® So direct 


The Varanandt’ 
K aly&nay etc., c. 
1726-1730. 


100. Bee TuldkdvSri-'MihdtmyOt fl. 2 ; elso Table Xll. 

101. See Annahit I. 169; also Table Xlll. 

102. Mb. No. 18’S-6 — P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. \ see also and compare Kar. Ka, 
Cha., m. 25. 

103. See vorHe from a Mb. of the work, (quoted in the Kar, Ka. Oha,f III. 26, 
f.n. 1. 

101« Mb. No. 80 — P. L.\ My$. Or, Lib. i see also and compare Kar, Ka. Oha., 
III. 22-26. 

106. See ff. 1 and 9, vv. 4-6 : Parakala-Ouruvanufneyolu , . . virachini 
kftiya plluvenu \ Unnabi vadedaoheha^annadadim/vdia . 
van^dkadi. 
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is her treatment of the subject that her personality and 
devotion to Vishnu appear prominently throughout the 
poem. Included in the Varancmdi-Kaly&Ha are songs by 
Ghaluvajnbft in praise of the presiding deity of Tim- 
pati.^“ Lucid and thoroughly intelligible, the works of 
Ghaluvambk, as a whole, testify to the steady influence 
of Sri-Yaishpavism on the Mysore Royal Family during 
c. 1720-1730. 

Among other writers of the reign, Balavaidyada- 
other writeni : Ghaluva, grandson of Bamavadhani 

Biiavaidyada- and SOU of Venkavadhani of Ghik- 
Chaiuva. nayakanahajli (Chikkandyakanapura), 

wrote in Kannada the Batna-^dstra (c. 1715)^^ at the 
instance of Yenkatapati, junior accountant in the 
The Soi>u^6a>tra treasury of Krishnaraja at Seringa- 
end the Kamnada^ patam. This is a poem in six parts of 
ZpJ4itKrt»,o. 1716-1720. hundred verses, composed in the 
Vdrdhikorshatpadi metre. It begins with invocations to 
Gapeia, ^&rada and Ghannakeiava, and with details as to 
the poet’s ancestry, etc. The Batna-^dstra treats in an 
interesting manner of the nine kinds of precious stones 
(navarafna), with reference, among others, to the names, 
find-places, species, merits and defects, and characteris- 
tics of artificial stones {krtrimada ratunagalu). It seems 
to testify to the wealth of the capital city during the 
early part of Krishnaraja’s reign. Another work written 
by Balavaidyada-Chaluva is the Kannada-Lildvati (c. 
1715-1 720),^*’^ a poetical treatise in Kannada, also in the 
Vdrdhika-shatjpadi metre, on arithmetic and mensura- 
Bangaiya. The Rangaiya, a protege of Dalavai 

Bav^ri-Ardhumya, Devarajaiya, wrote, at the instance of 
the latter, the Kdveri-Mdhdtmya (c. 

106. See fl. 170-218 ; VenJialachala-ilihdtmye lalipada, dmmtmavara mile 

lali pada. 

107. Ms. No. B. 69 — P . ; lty». Or, Lib , ; see also and compare Kar, Ka, Oha,, 

m. as. 

106. Kar, Ka, Oha,, 111.6-8. 
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Domestio life : 
QiieenB^ etc. 


1730)/*’° a Kannada poetical piece in the Bhamim-shat- 
padi metre. ■ 

Devajamma, daughter of Chikke Ursof Kalale, was the 
principal queen of KrishuarajaWo^eyar, 
married to him in March 1716.“® 
Krishnaraja had also eight junior 
queen-consorts {ofta-mahishiyaru), to whom he was 
wedded in November 1718.^“ Pour of these latter 
belonged to the Kalale House, while the others came 
from the Arasn families of M%ur, Kottagala and Hnlla- 
hajli.*“ The Tondanur Copper-plate grant (1722) 
mentions Devajamma as the senior queen of Krishnaraja 
{Dev&jammeti mahishi prathamd) and refers to the eight 
royal queens of his (afta-mdhisliyak), in the name 6f 
each of whom, we are told, he caused to be repaired the 
eight sacred pools of the Yadu mountain (Melk6te).^“ 
Ghaluvamba (Ghaluvajamma), daughter of Ghikka- 
Kantaiya of Kalale, appears to have been by far the most 
favourite consort of Krishparaja, and, as we have seen, 
figures prominently in literature. Krishnaraja, however, 
had no children, the only male child born of his senior 
queen Devajamma having died in its infancy (at the end 
of six months) Among other members of the Boyal 
Family, Deviramma (Doddamma) and Ghaluvajamma, 
grandmother and mother respectively of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, lived on during the reign and were pious 
Vaishnavites. The Ton^annr Plate (1722) speaks of 
Krishnaraja as having caused agraharas to be established 
and Vaishnava temples to be repaired in the names of 
these royal ladies ths Kanchi-matha Charter (1724), 
elsewhere referred to, alludes to their gifts to God 


lOe. Ibid, ta-BB. 

no. Annalt, 1. 169 ; see also and compare Baj. Kath., XII. 468-489. 

111. Ibid. lia. Ibid. 113. E.O., III (1) Sr. 64, U. 166-168. 

114. Annalt, l.e. It most be this child whose birth is referred to in the 
Kalale Copperplate grant (see f.n. 67 and 76 ntpra). 

116. B.a., Ill (1) St. 64, U. 170-179. 
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Varadaraja of Kanchi.^^ Another important member of 
the Boyal Family who lived dnring the reign was Eempa- 
devajamma (Devajamma)/ daughter of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar and aunt of EriBh];Laraja. A lithic record, dated 
October 17, 1718,“^ registers a gift by her of a new car for 
the festival of God Eirti-Narayapa at Talakad. From the 
point of view of domestic life, it is interesting to learn 
that on August 5, 1717, Erishnaraja Wodeyar issued a 
nirupa to the members of the eighteen Arasu families, 
permitting them to enter into matrimonial relations with 
the family of Channaraja of Salem, a descendant of 
Timmaraja of Gaiiaganur.“® This was obviously in 
pursuance of the earlier legislation of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar relating to the Arasu families, which was 
maintained intact. 

Erishnaraja Wodeyar passed away on March 5, 1732,™ 
Death of Kri.h?a- ^*8 thirtieth year, his queens not 
rija Wodeyar, Maroh observing Sati}^ 

S, 1783. 

Erishnaraja Wodeyai- was, as he appears from the 
materials available to us, a pious, 
Refleotions. humane and tolerant ruler, a staunch 

Sri-Vaishnava and a liberal patron of 
arts and letters.^® Yet, dominated as he had been by 

116. Ibidt Sr. lOOt 11. 146*149. The refereuce to ammanavaru 

Oh^uodjammanwwm Divirammanavaruffalu ” here is to the mother 
aud grandmother of Krishparaja 1 in the light of Sr. 64 (l.o.). Bice's 
interpretation of the passage as referring to Krishoaraja’s own grand- 
mother Devajamamba, his junior grandmother Devlramma and his 
mother ChaluYijamamba [see E.C., III (1), p. 29» translation] does 
not seem to be in beeping with the text. 

117. Ibid, TN. 18 ; Vilambit Ksrtlka ia. 5, Friday. 

IIB. Annals, I. 168; cf. WiUcs, I. Preface, p. xxiv. 

119. Mys. R/ij. Oka., 86 : Virbdhikrii, Phdlgw^a ba. 6, Sunday ; also Annalii, 
1. 164, and Jtdj. Eath., XII. 489. Wilks (1. 361) places the accession 
of Chamaraja (successor of Krishparaja) in 1781, tacitly assuming 
Krishparaja's death in that year; 8. K. Aiyangar (o.e., p. 807) dlso 
adopts the same date. This assumption, however, requires revision. 
190. AnnaU, l.o. 

131. The Mys. Baj, Oha. (l*o.} and the AnnaU (I. 16!^, in particular, 
speak of Krishparaja's solicitude alike towards his subjects and besets 
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the powerful interests of the Eslale Family both during 
and after his minority, his reign saw the definite begin- 
nings of decline in the power of the central authority and 
the rise to prominence of his relations and trusted coun- 
cillors (the Dalavai and the Sarvadhikart) as active 
elements in the administration of Mysore.^^ The 
kingdom of Mysore under him, it has to be set down to 
his credit, continued to retain much of its vitality and 
vigour, although it had begun to feel the effects of the 
decline and fall of the Mughal Empire. 


and birds under his proteotion. The Tonttanur Oopper-plaie grant 
(1732) refers in eloquent terms to Krishparaja’s gifts and acts of 
charity^ and tells us that while he ruled, ** all his subjects receive good 
food, handsome raiment, perfumes, golden ornaments and chamoros, 
eto.” [£.a, HI (1) Sr. 64. U. 153-166.] Cf. TTilfts, I. Sfil. 

189. Cf. Wilhst ho. His observations on, and obaraoterisation of, Erishpa- 
raja are rather overdrawn and not borne out by the on 

record. 



CHAPTEB III. 

CniMABiJA WoDETAB VI, 1732-1734. 

Birth, acoession, etc. — Ministerial irresponsibility, March- 
Deoember 1732; the Coup d’itat, o. January 1733 — The 
independent rule of Chamaraja Wodeyar, January 1733- 
June 1734 — Gifts, grants, etc. — Social life — Literary activity: 
The Sringararojaiilalca-Bkanah.e. 1733-173,4 — Domestic life 
— Foreign affairs : General tendencies and factors — Mysore 
and Malabar, 1733-1734 — Internal affairs : The First 
Revolution in Beringapatam, .Tune 1734 ; deposition of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, June 10, 1734 — Beflections. 

O N THE death of Krishnaraja Wodeyar I without issue, 
direct descent in the main line of the Buling House 
of Mysore, branching off from Muppina- 
MOOTMon, Dgvaraja Wodeyar, came to an end. 

The late king had, however, desired 
his principal queen Devajatuma to adopt Ghamar&jaiya 
(son of Devaraja Urs of Ankanahalji), a kinsman of his 
aged twenty-eight (d. 1704), and install him as ruler in 
succession to himself.^ Accordingly, soon after the 
demise of KriBhnarSja, Devajamma sent for Barvadhikari 
Nanjarajaiya, Dalavai Devarajaiya, Karachuri Nanja- 
rajaiya (younger brother of Devarajaiya) and other 


1. AnrutlSt 1. 164-166. The dste of birth of ChiiDftrijft, Booordin^ to this sourcei 
is Tareuiia (1704). Wilks refers to the successor of Ho^^a’SriBhqarajft 
Wodeyar as ** Cham Baj ** of the Hemmanaba)U (** Hemmanh^y '*) 
brauob, and speaks of his (Chaznarija's) bavingrbad ** scaroely attained 
his eighteenth year” at the time of bis aocossion (1. 261-968). Deva- 
obaikdra only writes of Chamarija as a lad of eighteen of the Mysore 
Boyal Family (Haj. EeUh,, Xll. 488). The Mys, Baj. OJta. (36) merely 
refers to him as a desoendent of Krishnaraja 1. Compare also 8. K. 
Alyangar {Aneimi India, p. SOT) who refers to Chamaraja as being 
** connected but remotely with the ruling family.” The authority of 
the AfMal« seems, however, more acceptable here, being obviously based 
on earlier suooesaion lists and other documents of the eighteenth 
century. 
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officers of State, and directed them to give effect to her 
husband’s wishes. Forthwith these councillors invited 
Ghamarajaiya with royal honours to the capital city. 
At Patehimavahini, on his way thither, they accorded 
him a reception, expressing their intention of making him 
king if he would but rule in conformity with the behests 
of the dowager-queen. After thus exacting a solemn 
oath from the heir-elect that he would abide by their 
injunctions, they conducted him to the court of Seringa- 
patam on March 7, 1732 (i.e., on the third day after 
Krishnaraja’s death). He was next invested with regal 
powers, being finally adopted, and installed on the throne 
of Mysore, by Devajamma on the 19th of the same month 
(Paridhdvi, Ghaitra iu. 5) ? Ghamarajaiya, the adopted 
son of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, thus became the ruler of 
Mysore under the name Ghamaraja Wodeyar (VI), the 
earliest available document referring to him as such 
being a lithic record dated October 22, 1732.® 

The first nine months of Ghamaraja Wodeyar’s reign 
MiniBteriai irres- Constitute a period of what might be 
ponsibiiit;, March- called the beginning of ministerial 
December 1782. irresponsibility in Mysore, which in 
later years assumed alarming proportions. True to his 
pledge, Ghamaraja, during this period, conducted the 

S. Ibid, 166>166. The Myn, Bilj, Oha. (l.c.) speaks of the formal aceessioD 
of Chamaraja on March 7, 1782 {Virod^ukritt Phdlyuna ba. 7)* i.r., on the 
third day after SrishQaraja's death. The Paj, Kaih, (l.c.) merely 
assigns him a period of three years’ mle (1788>1784). See also and 
compare Wilks who places the aooesaion of Ghamaraja roughly in 
1781 ; S. K. Aiyangar (l.c.) closely follows Wilks. The authority of the 
AwnaU, as e:q>lained in f.n. 1 auprat is preferred here. For particulars 
about the early career, etc., of Karaob&ri Nanjarajaiya, vide Ch 
IV, f.n. 6. 

8. l!(. 0., IX Ma. 87 : i. 1664, Parldkdvt, Kurtlka, iu. 16, Friday [The week, 
day here seems apparently a misreading or a scribal error for Snnday , on 
which the Paun^ami actually fell (October 22, 1732)<-Bee Tfid. Eph,, VI. 
267]. Ohimaraja Wodeyar is referred to in this reoord (11.8-7) thus: 
^rimodrajadhiraja n^aparwmiivard praudha praidpa Opratima^tra- 
naraptUi MahUiira ratna^mhdaandnidharada Ohdmaraja Wodeyti^ 
raiyanavaru. For further particulars about the inscription, see text of 
f.n. 12in/ra. 
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affairs of State under the guidance of the dowager-queen 
supported by the powerful ministerial party headed by 
his own councillors Sarvadhikari Nanjarajaiya, DalavSi 
Devarajaiya and Karachuri Nanjarajaiya. All power and 
authority was being actually wielded by the two latter 
(members of the Kalale Family) who, having reduced 
Ghamaraja to the position of a titular ruler, began syste- 
matically to aggrandize all powers unto themselves. 
Out of the annual revenue dues of the kingdom, we learn, 
they used to appropriate 3,000 varahas (at 1,000 varahas 
each) for each administrative unit, and went about 
acquiring by this means valuable landed property all over 
the country. Their control soon extended over even the 
demesne or Palace lands from which they began to claim 
half the Government share of produce. At the same 
time, offices came to be bestowed by them on persons 
recommended by their favourite servants for a mere con- 
sideration. It was not, however, till about the close of 
178!2 that Ch&maraja Wodeyar, having realised the 
gravity of the situation* and evidently apprehending 
trouble to himself, resolved to shake off his dependence 
on these councillors by removing them from office and 
appointing men of his own choice in their places.^ On 
the secret communication of this news, Dalavai Deva- 
rajaiya, we are told,® proceeded to queen Devajamma 
and, affecting all humility, alleged that the new king, 
her adopted son, hhd been not only effecting unjust 
economies in respect of certain items of expenditure in 
the Palace household, but also contemplating the dismis- 
sal of trusted councillors like himself with a view to 
their substitution by men of his own selection. He also 
cautioned her not to listen to representations to the 
contrary of Ghamaraja in the matter, and sought her 
permission to devise a scheme whereby Ghamaraja’s efforts 
could be counteracted. Too credulous to probe into the 
1. Annals, 1. 166-167; of. mUa, I. 268. 6. Ibid, 167. 
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intricacies of the sitnation, the queen, it is added desired 
Devarajaiya to do what seemed expedient to him. 

Meantime, the details of the plot 
e ^nu^T 788 .****’ disclosed to Chamaraja 

Wodeyar, he forthwith removed both 
Dalavai Devarajaiya and Sarvadhikari NanjarSjaiya from 
the ofSces they held, and appointed in their place 
Devaiya, a Brahman, and Vira Setti, a YaiSya. This 
bold counter-stroke, so sharply delivered, was followed by 
other changes effected equally quickly in the personnel of 
the administration. Gopinathaiya (Gupinatha-Pandit) 
became the Pradhan, while one Kanthlravaiya, Eadur 
Chikkaiya, Naranappa and Sivanappa were made 
councillors. This done, Chamaraja Wodeyar began his 
independent rule about January 1733.^ The Fort St. 
George Records of 1733® may be taken to echo the 
course that internal history took in Mysore about this time 
when, referring to the death of the “ Eaja of Mysaour 
[Mysore]” (i.e., Krishnarftja I), they speak of his country 
as being “ in great trouble ” and “ confusion.” 

The new regime set to work with vigour combined 
with circumspection. Young and 

The independent .. nv - -* tty j 

rule of Ohimeraj* energetic, Chamaraja Wodeyar soon 

Wodeyar, January proved himself a just ruler personally 

supervising the affairs of government, 

regulating the ffnances and continuing to maintain the 

traditions of his predecessors.® Among the other 

officials of his time, Kumara Devappaiya represented at 

head-quarters Chikkaiya, the king’s executive officer in 

charge of the Coimbatore sime,^*’ while 6rInivasa-Prabhu 

6 . Xba. 

7. Ibid, lS7-lt8; see also and oompare My», Btj. Oha,, 36; of. WUla, l.e., 

and 8. K. Aiyangar, o.e,, p. 806. 

8. Dap. Eng. (17S7-1788), p. 118, para 10 ; Dnpateh dated January 18, 1733 ; 

Di. Com. Bk. (1733), p. 18 : CounoU'e Frocoedingi. 

9. Atmah, 1. 107-168; of. WiUa, I. 263.364. 

10. See 1926, App. A. P. 10, No. 16 (1738) ; also f.n. IS infra. 
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was the chief officer of Seringapatam, the capital 
city.“ 

The earliest available record of the reign of Chama- 
raja Wodeyar is, as already referred 
Gifts, grants, etc. to,*® a lithic one dated October 22, 
1732, which registers his gift of a 
village to the Goddess Ghamundeivari. A private copper- 
plate charter from Coimbatore, dated June 22, 1733,*® 
refers to his rule. A similar record from Venkataiyana- 
chatra, dated September 30, 1738,*^ also belongs to his 
reign, though his name is not found specifically men- 
tioned in it. 

The period of independent rule of Chamaraja Wodeyar 
is, perhaps, best reflected by the con- 
Sooisi life. temporary work Sringdrarajatilaka- 

Bhdnah^ (c. 1733-1734) which refers*® 
to him as the son of Krishnaraja governing the kingdom 
of Mysore from the capital city of Seringapatam, also 
known as Karivaradardja-pura (after the presiding Srl- 
Yaisbnava deity Banganatha or Karivaradaof the place). 
The city was, during the reign, a flourishing centre of 
social and cultural life, adorned with richly decorated 
and beautiful mansions (nilaya, saudha), and inhabited 
by contented and pious families whose members were 
known for their attainments in sacred lore, philosophy, 
logic, grammar and music (played on instruments like 

13. See 6ringarar^aiilaka~Bhd^^aht p. 8; also f.o. SM) infra. 

12. Vide f.u. 8 eupra. A portion of the text of this record relating to the 
details of the gift (U. 9-12), as published in the original, is irretrievably 
lost. 

18. M.B.B.t 1996, l.e. : K.T. tf94, 4. 1667, Promddfe^, 28, Friday. The 
iaka date as given in this Tamil record is an error for 1665. See also 
f.n. 10 supra. 

14. E. O.f IV (2) Ch. 189 : 4, 1666, Pramadfeha, Aivlja 4u. 8, Sunday. 

16. Jlfs. No. 12,706 of the Des, Cat. Sans. Mss. (Vol. XXI) in the Mad. 
Or. Lib. The page references, cited here, are from an authenticated 
copy of this Ms,, obtained from the Library. 

16. See Prologue, pp. 1-8 : Xrish^ar&ya n9j>0dara vaaudhdbdJti sudhdkarasya 
rdjairt OhOmari^a rdjamyasya\ MahWra mas^^oldkhwndala Chdma^ 
rdji rdjanntka/ra pdUia driranganagara simd. 
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the lute, tabouT, etc.), and whose normal activities 
extended to the study and exposition of the Vedas and 
the Sdstras and display of talents in dialectics and litera- 
ture, and of proficiency in lute and the fine arts (like 
sculpture, etc.).^* Avina4i4vara,the author of the &ringara- 
rajatilaka-Bhdtmh, describes himself as a disciple of 
one deshadri-Guru. He belonged to a learned family, 
being the grandson of ISvara (of Yandavali-kula and 
Atreyasa-gotra) and son of Sri-Bama by Venkatomba, 
Sri-Bmia having been celebrated as an expert scholar 
in Surya-Siddhanta and other sciences (Surya-Siddhan- 
tddi samasla idstra pravinafy . . . & ri-Rdma 

vidushah).^ 

Like the Anangavijaya-Bhdtmh, noticed in an ear- 
Litersiy Mtivity : chapter,^ the iSringdrardjatilaka- 

The Mngsraraja. o* Avinafflgvara, above referred 

tiiaka-Bhatfaif, e. to, is a dramatic piece in Sanskrit, 
iT3a-i73i. intended to be enacted before a cultured 

audience on the occasion of the vernal festival of God 
drl-Banganatha of Seringapatam, a festival which had 
been, we are told, stopped for some time but revived by 
Srlnivasa-Frabhu, chief ofBcer of Chamaraja Wodeyar, 
under Eoyal orders.® The play begins with invocations 
to Ganeiia, ISvara and Manmatha, followed by the 
prologue (prastdvand) pointing to the time, place, author- 
ship and the circumstances under which it was written, 
as detailed above. The theme of the work is, as the name 
itself indicates, erotic, centring round the love and union 


17. Pp. 1>2: VedavidAniatvrlca iahdamlnUlnu&di . . . mrdan^a 

ninada ; idatrtvd . . . paramata-dhvanuam . . . vddah 

. . . nigamaHrd vigrahaj^ . . . adhUyatya praJca^anamalam 

Hlpa^^vid/yd vinSdd^. 

18. Fp. 4, 81. 19. Anie Cb. I : see under Liim'diry progreat. 

20. P. 8: Ohdmardja rdjanyaaydjnayd BakalAdkikdra jihurandharipa 
evdmi hdrydiia cMiia vriHind , . > 6rfnivd$ena tinawa itdmnd 
prakhydtinaprdbhu^ . . . chirakdlaparihrta mdhetaavaeya pUjita 

Tdjlvajdiddi rdjardjaeya Ktuivaradardjaaya evdminaly pwnarah^iu^fiie 
ndtana. VaaantOUemdfy ; also p. 6 : Sabh^ieha hdku adrajndh. 
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of two imaginary characters Madhnparaja— hero and 
principal interlocutor — and Santanamala, the heroine. 
The major portion of the play is devoted to the painting 
of an idealized picture, portrayed through the principal 
interlocutor, of the life and manners of the times, 
especially as seen about the season of the Spring (April- 
May), when Cupid is said to sway human passions.** 
There are characteristic touches here and there, in the 
play, which hold up to us, as if in amirror,the social laxities 
of the day. The growth of the social evil is painted for us 
in no uncertain manner. If unequal marriages contribut- 
ed something towards this unfortunate result, there is 
no doubt that increase of wealth and luxury added their 
quota to it.** That is the impression that this little play 
produces on us. Even more piquantly suggestive in the 
same direction is another, but still longer, dramatic piece 
of this period (namely, the Anangavijaya-BhanaV). 
Similar in point of methodology, style and diction 
to the Anangavijaya-Bhanah, the ^ringdra-rSjatilaka 
BhS^h illumines what is otherwise obscure in this 
reign. It should certainly have appealed to the 
popular imagination of the time as we see it described 
in the play itself as a ineons of popular entertain- 
ment (sakalajana-manoranjakam . . . riipakama- 

bhiruwam). 

Chimaraja Wodeyar had three consorts, one of whom 
having been married to him before his 
Domestio Uie. accession and the other two in May 

1732.** Devajamma (perhaps identical 
with Devajamma, daughter of Nanjarajaiya of Sulagiri, 
referred to in the Annah^), one of these consorts, 
made the gift of a gold necklace (bhangdrada kan- 
thdbharana) to the Goddess Svarpambika (Honnambik§,) 
in the temple of GangadhareSvara at ^ivaganga, in 


>1. Fp. asi. 

as. Annah, 1. 16«-166. 


aa. See pp. II-IS, 16, etc. 
Hi. I. 166. 
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or aboat October 1732.^ Chamaraja had, however, no 
iasue* 

During the period covered by the reign of Ghamar&ia 
Wodeyar in Mysore, thus far sketched. 
Foreign affairs. thej-g prevailed considerable disquiet 

and confusion in South India, particu- 

larly in the Kamatak.” The deaths of 
the NawSbs of Cuddapah and Kumool and of Vijayaranga- 
Chokkanatha of Madura in 1731-32 had plunged these 
parts in civil wars and disputed successions. In Tanjore, 
Tukoji (1728-1735) had succeeded Sarfoji (1712-1727) as 
the ruler, though he had not yet been formally acknow- 
ledged by the Mughal. The authority of the Nazimate 
of Arcot over the south was very feeble owing to the long 
sickness of Nawab Sadatulia Khan in his last days. 
Since 1732 Mahratta raids had been a regular feature of 
the times in the Kamatak and parts of the kingdom of 
Mysore, including Adoni (Adavani), NarSyapa-Pettah'' 
and Bangalore (the “ Vengalour ” of the Fort St. George 
Records), affecting the commercial interests of the English 
East India Company in Southern India.® The Fort 
St. George Records^ of the time speak of these raids as 
impeding and obstructing the inland trade of the country, 


26, See E, C., Bangalore Diat. Suppl. VoZ., Nl. 128. The actual ezpreBsions 
used ill the iiiecriptioii (11. 1<6) oo the medaUioo (padaka) of the necklace 
are: 

iri ^ivagdnge Svai^dfnbikc ammanavarige MahiiHra aamathdnada 
Chamaraja, Wadeyaravara dkarma-potniyavorddantha DydvAja am«na- 
^iyavara aivdrtha. 

Since we have a lithic record of Chimaraja Wodeyar, dated October 
22, 1732, regiatering a gift of his in the Maga^ taluk, Bangalore district 
(see f.n. 8 and 12 aupra), this gift, in the Nelamangala taluk of the 
same district, appears also to have been made by his consort in or about 
October 1732i evidently during a Foyal tour. 

28 . AnnaZBi l.o. 

37. 7idc, for general references on this section. Deep. Eng. (1737-1788), 
pp. 118, 115, paras 10, 22; Di. Cons. Bk. (1783), p. IJ; (1731), p. 3. For 
specific references, see infra, 

3S. Di. Cons. 3k. (1733), p. 13; (1731), p. 8: Cooudl’s JVoceedinps. 

39. Ibid ; also Deap. Eng. (1727-1788), p. 118, para 10 : Usspoteh .dated. Janu> 
s^y 13, 17S8. 
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particularly thu sale of broad-cloth and woollen goods. 
In January 1733, there were already expectations of 
Nizam-ul-mulk proceeding to the south to settle it.*’ 
Meanwhile affairs in Malabar had been tending to 
a crisis. As far back as 1727, Cunhi Homo, Prince 
Begent of the kingdom of Cotata^ in the country 
of “ Golastree ” (or Kolattiri)^ in Malabar, undertook 
to reduce to obedience the Moors^ of the family of 
All Eajah” of Gannanore. Hard pressed by the 

80. Dmp. Eng. (1727-1733), pp. 113, U6, paras 10, 22; IKd. 

81* OoitUa'. Cotiotei Koft^yatt (Mal.)» adjectival form of 

Gottayam forma the northern division of TravanoorOi divided into 11 
talnhs; has more than a third of the populatioi) of the whole of the 
Travanoore State ; former head^quarters of the Cotfayam rajas ; now 
almost wholly inhabited by Syrian Chriatians^ who form a thriving 
oommnnity. It is the entrepot of all the trade to and from the Madnra 
country to Aleppy. The taluk of Cottayam is bounded on the north by 
Chiracal and originally formed part of the country of the Chiracal rajas, 
with whom the Travanoore rajas are connected. This relation^ip 
continues to be recognised to the present day. Adoptions from the 
northern Rolattiri (Chiracal) family are common on failure of heirs in 
the Travanoore ruling family {Madras Manual of Adminutraiioni III. 
280). 

82* Oolastree (or Colaatry) : Portuguese form of Colattiry (Kolattiri) or 
Colatnid* rSja was known as the Colattiry Rija, the chief who 
ruled over Oolam (KoUam), North Malabar. He was called OolaavarUpam 
or the Colattiri Baja. Colattiri means holy ruler of Colam (KoUam) or 
North Malabar. IHs dynasty was known as Colam (KoUam), Kolastry, 
< Kolatnadt or North Malabar. The Colattiris were the agents of the 
Perumi}B who had their bead-quarters at Tiruvanjikulam in Cochin. 
Their jurisdiction extended over lands around CoUam (KoUam) as the 
title siguifles. On thv departure of the last of the Perumals to Meooai 
they became independent. They are now respectively the Chiracal 
rajas iu Malabar and the Travancore rulers. 

33. Moors : the Moplahs (or MapilJas) are referred to in the JFort St. 
Oeorge Records by this name ; supposed descendants of Arab immigrants 
on the West Coast. The Arab settlers were originally patronised by the 
Zamorin of Calicut which, by their enterprise, became — prior to the 
arrival of the Portuguese in 1498~a great entrep6t of the trade between 
Sast and West. At about that time, the Zamorin bad become the ruler 
of nearly the whole of the country forming the West Coast. 

84. All Rdjah : The Moplah chief of Gannanore. The descendant of 
the old Sultans of Gannanore, who goes by this name, resides here. 
Gannanore belonged to the ChiraMl rajas — also oaUed Colattiri rajas — 
and was formerly their residence. There was a quarters there called 
Oannatore with *890 Nambudiri homes, aU of which have now 
become extinct. The Moplahs occupied it and their roUng family goes 
by the name of AU Bajab. 
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enemy, Ibhe latter were induced to apply for help 
to the neighbouring kingdom of Ikkeri (the “ Bednure ’’ 
or “ Ganara ” of the Teliicherry Letters), a sea-power, 
between whom and Gotata a strict peace had been 
observed for many years. Boused by the aggressions 
of Gotata on the borders of his country, Somarakhara 
Nayaka II of Ikkeri (1715-1739), in April 1730, espoused 
the cause of the Moors and despatched his forces against 
Malabar under his general Baghunathaiya (the “ Bagou- 
nat,” “ Begounatt,” “ Eagonatt” of the Letters). The 
Prince of Gotata, foreseeing the futility of contending 
with his opponents, patched up a peace with the Moors 
but found himself unable to arrest the progress of the 
arms of Ikkeri (the “Cannarees” of the Letters), who 
were bent upon seizing an exceedingly rich pagoda 
called Tahparambat,®® situated near Mount Delly.* In 
January 1732, he allied himself with the Zamorin of 
Galicut and surrounded the enemy. The latter, however. 


96. Td\ipairamh<U : A place of pilgrimage iu Chiracal talak, Malabar 
dietriot; bo called after the chief temple of Colatna^; bead-quarters 
of a Deputy Tahslldari 13 miles from Canuanore; has three ancient 
temples known as Kanniyarangad, Ta)iparamba and Tricbambaram. 
It ia situated on the river of the Bame name (Ta)iparamba)i which, 
rising from the lower elopes of Western Ghats, paases through Xa)i- 
paramba ; the main branch is here joined by one from the east, and the 
two together spread out into an exteneive nheet of water. Bending 
slightly to the north and passing under a ruined fort of Colattiri, the 
united streams then suddenly turn at Fayyangadi, due south, and run 
parallel to the sea till they meet the Billiapatam river — referred to 
bolow^united to which they force themselves a passage to the sea 
through the sand shoals thrown up by the littoral currents. A Urge 
tract of fertile garden has been formed by the oontinuous action of 
the littoral currents damming up the mouth of this river. The river is 
about 61 milee in length. The main branch is navigable at all seasons 
for boats as far as the lower slopes of the Ghat mountains. 

96. Mount Belly', Lit. Bat-Hill; also called Baptaia^ or seven hills. 
Portuguese travellers styled it Mount D*£li ; hence the corruption into 
Delly. A detached hill forming a prominent landmark, visible 27 miles 
at sea. There ere creeks on either side, the junction oi which make it 
an isUnd. Once a noted place for pirates. This was the 0iBt Indian Und 
seen by Vasco da Gama. A project for the construetlon of a harbour here 
was abandoned on account of expense. The modem fort wee built on e 
bluff projecting into the sea by the Portuguese. 
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succeeded in putting their opponents to rout and pursuing 
their conquests as far as Billiapatam river,’*' where they 
raised a fortification. In October, the Prince was obliged 
to sue for peace with Baghunathaiya, not only agreeing 
to pay an annual contribution to the chief of Ikkeri but 
also permitting him to build three forts in Malabar in 
return for securing hia help in the reduction of the Moors 
of Cannanore, who had even attempted his assassina- 
tion.*® On the conclusion of this peace, the course of 
politics in Malabar assumed a new turn. Cannanore 
became the objective of the Prince of Cotata. Early in 
January 1733 the combined armies marched on thither 
and, on the 8th, began operations by making a vigorous 
attack on the southernmost fort of the Moors called 
Codallay, from which the allies were repulsed with loss. 
This was, however, followed by the siege of Cannanore 
itself, towards the close of January. The Moors put up 
a stout opposition, giving the struggle the colour of a 
religious war in consequence of one of their priests — 
highly revered amongst them — having been put to death 

37. river: Otherwise known ae Neytarpoya river; rises 

with the LakshmsQatlrtha and the Papanati in the Brahmagiri hiUs in 
the kiggatna^ ol Coorg where it is caUed the Barapo)e. It flows for 
several miles in almost a straight line and then westwards through the 
Malabar district into the Arabian Sea ; unites with the Ta)iparamba river 
at the port of Billiapatam. Its upper course lies amid deep gorges and 
wild forest scenery, one of its tributaries falling over a perpendicular 
rock of groat height, forming a cascade near Codiyal Coffee Estate. 

88. Leltera. TeUi. (1782-1738), p. 61 : BeUer dated July 19, 1733 ; also pp. 7- 
8 : Letter dated December 11, 1782. The name ol Baghunathaiya— spelt 
as “ Bagounat," etc., in the TelUeherry Letlere noticed above— is men- 
tioned in the list of offioere of Somaiekhara Mayskall ol Ikkeri (1716- 
1789), as given in the Ke. N. V. (X. 196, l.n. 1). This work, however, 
has no detailed aooorint ol the Nayaka’s relations with Malabar, beyond 
the reference to his confinement of certain English factors whom he bad 
found to be intriguing with the Nairs (X. 188, v. 67: Dwrufaraha Nayi- 
marora nuru iudiei kuhakayeyyutiha kumbafeyavara Mmamtaranare 
pi^ifarimte durgadolagcmkeyam moiieidam). Cf. Impl. Gat. (XVII. 
67) which refers to the invasion ol the country of Kolattiri, and the 
imposition of fines on the northern division, by the Bija of Ikkeri or 
Bednfir in 1736. In the light of the TeUieherry Deffers, above cited, we 
have to infer that the relations of Ikkeri with Malabar began as early 
aslTSa 
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by the troops of Ikkeri.'^ The siege (of Gannanore) was 
protracted during 1733-1734 and became compUcated by 
the Anglo-French-Dutch rivalry on the West Coast on the 
one side and the troubled internal state of Malabar on the 
other. In particular, the aggressions of the well-organized 
and promising sea-power of Ikkeri in the Malabar 
country and her long presence in Gannanore became a 
source of suspicion and alarm alike to the local princes 
and the English factors at Tellicherry, whose pepper 
trade (for which they had acquired special privileges from 
the Nair rulers of Gotata, Calicut and other places) 
was being considerably affected in consequence. Since 
January 1733, it accordingly became the key-note of the 
policy of the English to devise measures — in their own 
interests, no less than in the interests of their rivals, the 
French — for drawing off the Prince of Gotata from his 
ally by endeavouring to effect a peace with the Moors, 
to organize all the country powers (including the Moors) 
into a confederacy headed by the Prince, to lead them in 
expelling from Malabar the army of Ikkeri regarded as 
the common enemy, and to secure French support for the 
project by means of a treaty.*® In 1733, sanguine in the 
expectations of assistance from the English, a confeder- 
acy of local powers (including the Zamorin, the Heads of 
Taliparambat, etc.), led by the Prince of Gotata, began to 
work actively against Ikkeri. At the same time the 

89. Ihidt pp. 6, 19-21| 36-27 and 40 : Letters dated November 21, 1782, Janu- 
ary 3, 14, 24, and February 22, 17^. 

40. Ibid. pp. 6, 8, 14, 20-23, 27-30, aS, 36-41, 46-46, 49-60. 62, 67-69, 62-68, 
68-70: Letters dated November 21, December 11, 1732, and January 3, 
10, 14, 24, Februaiy 9, 13, 22, 28, March 13, April 8, 8, May 29, June 20, 
July 19, and September 16, 1738. ** The French tot settled at Calicut 
in 1698. In 1726 they obtained a footing at Mabe . . . The English 

established themselves in 1664 at Caliout, in 1683 at Tellioherry, and in 
1684 at Anjengo, Ohetwai and other commercial factories. Tellioherry 
became their chief entrepdt for the pepper trede and so rapid was the 
extension of their power and infiuenoe'that in 1*137 the English factors 
mediated a peace between the Friuces of Kanara ano Eolattiri. They 
obtained the exclusive privilege of purchasing the valuable products of 
the country, namely, pepper, cardamoms and sandal wood.*' (Impl. 
OOM., l.c.). 
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position of the latter in Malabar was becoming liritical 
in the extreme on account of the fatigue, expense and 
hazard of the siege of Gannanore, the futility of her 
negotiations with the English for concluding a peace with 
the Moors and the pressure of Nizam-ul-mulk on her. 
Apprised as she was of the real intentions of her ally (the 
Prince of Cotata) and of the country powers and the 
English, there was every prospect of Ikkeri withdrawing 
herself from the siege and entering on an intensive 
campaign of carrying fire and sword in the Malabar 
country.*^ 

The course of affairs in Malabar, thus far described, 
had its repercussions on Mysore under 
***** Chamaraja Wo^eyar, referred to in the 
Tellicherry Letters of the time as “ the 
King of Misure [Mysore] , an inland power ” and “ a pro- 
fest enemy of the Gamatick Bajah [Somasekhara 
Nayaka II of Ikkeri].” “ Already towards the close of 
the reign of Chikkafievaraja Wodeyar, as we have seen,*' 
Mysore had shown a tendency to advance in the direction 
of Malabar and made an impression on the ruling chiefs 
of that region as a power to reckon with. Accordingly, 
about February 1733, the Prince of Cotata, in his project 
against Ikkeri, sought the assistance of Mysore in horse 
and foot “ who,” it is said, “ have been long expected.” ** 
Early in Februai^, " a party of men, with some of the 
ministers of the King of Misure . . . were come 
into the King of Cotata country, offering such a force of 
horse and foot as might be thought suflicient to compel! 
the Cannarees [Ikkerians] to leave the Mallabar coun- 
trey, and in consideration of which a very considerable 

41. Jbid, pp. S6-37p 39f 41, 46, 49, 62, 56, 69, 69 and 71 : Letters dated Februazy 
IS, !£, March 13, April S, 6, May 19, June QD and September 15, 1733. 

42. Zbidt p. 83 : Letter dated Februazy 9, 1788. The reference to the professed 

enmity between Mysore and is in keeping with the position of the 

local sovnoes, devalued in the earlier chaptus ot this work. 

43. A»te,Yol.l, Ch. XI. 

LeUeta. TelU. tdv Latter daVA 
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sum of money was demanded by them from the Heads 
of the Pagoda of Talliperumbutt.” “ By March, “ the 
King [of Mysore] had agreed to joyn the confederacy, and 
to famish one thousand horse and five thousand foot, 
which with the forces of the countrey could not fail of 
producing success.” “ By April, “ one thousand horse 
and a number of foot ” were expected on the confines of 
the dominions of Cotata." Since May, “through the 
application made by the Heads of the Pagoda Talliporam- 
butt, five hundred horse and two thousand foot of the 
Misure forces ” were actually in the King of Cotata’s 
country, with an expectation of an additional reinforce- 
ment of 500 horse and 8,000 foot, whose services had 
been engaged from the first of April for “ twenty-five 
thousand pagodas of thirteen and a half fanams each per 
month.” " In October 1733, contrary to the articles of 
their treaty with the English, the French at Mahe 
attempted, through M. Louet, “concluding a peace 
between the Cannarees and Moors” with views presumably 
“ of grasping the pepper trade about Agar and Billiapatam 
to themselves.” Their activities, however, were 
counteracted by the English who only found in the 
Dutch a serious competitor demanding from the Moors 
the delivery to them of the fort of Codallay.® These 
developments, it would appear, told heavily on the Prince 
of Cotata who, by December 1733, had begun to show 
signs of apathy in his design against Ikkeri and, “ for 
want of a due confidence in his confederates,” we are 
told, was “ busy in robbing them of what money he 
could,” giving trouble to the English and plundering the 

46. Ibid, p. 33 ; l.c. 

46. Ibid,p. 46; Latter dated JCsroh 18,1738; aleo TeUi. Cons. (1783-1733), 
p. 47: Letter dated March 6, 1783. 

47. Ibidt pp. 49, 62 and 66 : Letters dated April 3, 8 and May 19, 1733. 

48. ibid, pp. 57 and 62: Letter* dated May 29 and July 19,' 1788. 

49. Ibid (1783-1731), pp. 2^, 7 and 17 : Letter* dated October 31, December 6 
and 29, 1788. 

GO. Ibidip.l*. Letter dated 
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merchants of his coantry.” At the same time, there 
prevailed a belief that the Mysore forces were being 
secretly engaged in the interests of Baghnnathaiya of 
Ikkeri.^ Though the situation seemed favourable for the 
expulsion of Ikkeri from Malabar, by January 1734 the 
confederacy itself began to dwindle away owing primarily 
to the Prince’s jealousy of the country powers, their 
fickleness, and the covert removal by the Heads of the 
Tahparambat, of the greatest part of their treasure lodged 
in the Cotata country.*® During January-March, dis- 
appointed in his expectation of financial assistance from 
his confederates (particularly the Heads of Taliparambat), 
the Prince of Cotata was in the utmost straits, unable to 
meet the heavy arrears due to the Mysore forces in his 
country, who had been kept inactive since May 1733. 
He began, therefore, systematically to put ofif the is8ue.“ 
Meanwhile, French intrigues with the Prince and with 
Baghnnathaiya continued to be active, adding to the 
concern of the English.** Early in April 1734, the 
situation in Cotata became serious. The Mysore troops, 
in the language of the Letter from Tellicherry “ became 
so impatient that they marched inland to a small fortress 
where he [the Prince] had retired to, pressing for their 
pay ; but the (? they) Mallabar like fired on them, and the 
country flocking to his assistance, they made a disorderly 
retreat to the buzar of Cotata, with the loss of severall 
of their men, and not thinking themselves safe there, 
they exprest a contentment to depart, being permitted so 
to do, and advanced up to the Hills, where the passages 
are very narrow and difficult to ascend, many of them 
were . . . picked off by a party of the King’s people, 
and what little they had saved taken from them.” 

61. Ibid, pp. 7-8 ; l.c. 

63. Ibid, p. 8 ; l.c. ; also p. 18 ; LtUtr dated December 37, 1788. 

68. Ibid, pp. 30-31, 33 : Lettan dated Jannarj 8 and 17, 1734. 

64. Ibid, pp. 38, 38 and 46 : Litters dated J^ahnarp 17, February 38 and 
April 8, 1734. 

66. Ibid, p, 38 : l.o. 


66. ibedip. 46; l.o. 
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Though tho alliance of the Ruling Prince of Gotata 
with Mysore — on which there is so far very little light 
from the Mysore side — was thus an ill-fated one, it is of 
considerable interest to us throwing as it does sidelights 
on the kingdom of Mysore, during the period of the 
independent rule of Ghamaraja Woijeyar (1733-1734), as 
an important inland military power figuring in the 
complicated foreign politics of the times. It was, however, 
about two months after the return of the Mysore army 
from the Malabar country that an event of far-reaching 
consequences took place in the capital city of Seringa- 
patam, to which we have necessarily to advert now. 

However just and beneficial was the independent rule 
Internal affairs: of Chamaraja Wodeyar since January 

TbePirti Bevolu- 1733 , his domestic policy during the 
tion in Sari ns a- period tended to become a source of 
patam, jnna 1734 . ^ himself. Under the liberal 

but ill-controlled management of the dowager-queen, 
there were opportunities for reckless expenditure in the 
Royal household. Ghamaraja Wodeyar attempted to 
minimise them, consistently with economy and expedi- 
ency. This naturally resulted in considerable discontent 
among the officials in the personal service of the dowager, 
before whom they began to ventilate their grievances in 
a manner prejudicial to Chamaraja. The queen took 
them at their word, being confirmed in her innocent 
belief by the previous allegations of Dajavai Devarajaiya 
against Chamaraja Wodeyar. The situation proved 
eminently advantageous to all the three officers of the 
former regime (namely, Dalavai Devarajaiya, Sarvadhi- 
kari Nanjarajaiya, smd Karachuri Nanjarajaiya) who, 
smarting under their recent removal from office and 
believing Chamaraja to be in the full know of all their 
doings, were driven to the necessity of organizing a 
plot to subvert his rule." One night, about June 1734, 
57. Annala, 1. 168. Oompare this maroe (cited here aad in f.n. 68A1 infra). 
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we are told,*^ they covertly made their way to the camp 
of the Mysore army outside the Seringapatam fort, and 
approached Jamadar Gulam Haidar All (uncle of the future 
Nawab Haidar Al! Khan Bahadur) and other military 
officers, then serving under Mallarajaiya of Maddagiri. 
Having won them over by their ill-gotten wealth, and 
holding out to them better prospects in their own employ, 
they incited them, by fair words, to have their dues dis- 
bursed to them by the Seringapatam Government and quit 
the service of Chamaraja Wo^eyar. Shortly after, a contin- 
gent of 2,000 horse and 6,000 foot, on the disbursement 
of their pay, left the Mysore army and encamped at a 
distance of about three miles from the capital. On 
receipt of this news, Devarajaiya raised a loan of rupees 
two lakhs from a local merchant by name JagannStha DSs 
and advanced it to the soldiery, requiring them to be 
ready for the emergency. It was the custom of the times 
for the Mysore army, runs the narrative,® to proceed on 
a march every Friday to the parade ground, at a distance 
of about six miles from the fort of Seringapatam, to 
conduct military exercises. One Friday (i.e., on June 7, 
1734), Dalavai Devaiya, as usual, led on the major portion 
of his forces outside the fort. At this long-expected 
opportunity, the ex-DalavSi Devarajaiya gave the signal 
for his mercenaries to assemble, blocked up the return 
passage of the Mysore troops by posting his own guards 
over the main entrance to the fort, and, accompanied by 
an armed retinue, made a sally into the capital city and 
stood before the very gates of the Palace. Astounded at 
these developments, continues the account,® Ghamaraja 
Wodeyar, unarmed and helpless, sent word to Deva- 
rajaiya explaining the course of affairs leading to his 

with the authorities noticed in f.o. 61 infra. The circumstances con* 
neoted with the revolution of 1784 in the kingdom of Mysore are described 
in the AnnaU with a genuineness of local knowledge and a depth of 
insight into human nature, which it is bard to ignore. 

68. Ibid, 169. 59. Ibid, 169-170. 60. Ibid, 170. 
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misunderstanding with his former councillors and pro- 
DepoBition of “ising. in all humility, to govern 
ChSmarsjBWo^eyor, the kingdom Solely with their consent, 
June 10, 1784. would only desist from their 

proceedings. But all his importunities were in vain. 
Determined to push matters to the extreme, DevarSjaiya, 
with the aid of an elephant named Bdmah&na, dashed to 
pieces the principal gate {ane bagihi) of the Palace and, 
having secured his position at the entrance, sent in a 
jamadfir by name N§.goji llao. Then were the insignias 
of state wrested from Chamaraja Wodeyar and placed on 
the throne. And on June 10, 1734 {Ananda, Jyeftha 
ha. 5), the narrative conclodes,^' Chamaraja was formally 
deposed and despatched with his family under an escort to 
the prison of Kabbal-durg — ^not far from Seringapatani — 
where, under the dreadful insalubrity of the climate, he 
passed away not long after. His departure from the 
capital city, which was agonizing in the extreme judging 
from the bitter curses he is said to have pronounced on 
his captor Devarajaiya, was followed by the arrest and 
imprisonment of the seven councillors of his choice, 
including Dalavai Devaiya, Sarv^hiktiri Yira Setti and 
Fradhto Guplnathaiya. 

Thus disappears from history Chamaraja Wodeyar 
in his thirtieth year, after a reign of 
BeBeotiouB. but two years and three months — the 

first nine months under the sway of the 
councillors of the Ealale House and the next eighteen in 

61. Ibid, 170-171. The My 9 . SaJ, Ofca. [(36-87) contains a very brief but 
rather suspicious account of Cbimaraja Wodeyar’ s role. This work 
generally extols the Da)ayais of the Ka)ale Family and would maiutain 
that Ghdmaraja himself resigned the kingship, haTing, under the eril 
influence of his new oounoillors, misgoverned for a period of two years 
and three months. It has not a word about the conduct of the members 
of the Ka)ale House and the king's deposition by Devarajaiya. On the 
other hand, even the Sdj, of Z>dvaohandra (XU. 439) would have 
it that the differences between the Balav&is and the king led to the 
confinement, and subsequently death, of Chamaraja at Kabb£l*durg. 
Bee also and compare Wilks, I. 253-355, and S. K. Aiyangar, 0 . 0 ., p. 306. 
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an independent capacity. The promising young ruler 
that he vras, considerable pathos centres round his 
deposition, in bringing about which the conduct of 
Dalavai Devarajaiya cannot but be adjudged treacherous 
and disloyal to a degree. There is little doubt that 
Ch^araja proved himself to be of too independent a turn 
of mind to consent accepting for ever the position of a 
titular king, intended for him by the all-powerful, 
ambitious and self-seeking members of the ministerial 
family. Without ignoring the accusations of his 
enemies,^ there is reason to believe that Chamaraja was 
both imprudent in the measures he adopted to obtain 
control of the sovereignty and ill-advised in the adminis- 
trative policy he chalked out for himself immediately he 
asserted his independence. For one thing, he left at large 
the ministers whom he had displaced. Next, the zeal he 
displayed for economy was misplaced as it helped the 
dismissed councillors to make common cause with the 
dowager who was none too pleased with him. The 
unpopularity to which he was subjected was fanned to 
flame by the old ministers, who thus found means to 
regain their lost power. Yet his character was not 
devoid of merit, nor did his Government deserve the 
contempt of his people or the curses of his ministers. 
From the story of his rule, as narrated above, we are 
informed of his impatience at the unworthy conduct of 
his advisers ; of the uncommon plenty of the times ; of the 
peaceful social life led by the people ; of the flourishing 
character of the capital city of Seringapatam, and of his 
desire to rule manfully as a king rather than continue 
to be a craven in perpetual tutelage and under the eternal 
control of his selfish ministers. A.nd we know, too, from 
other and authentic sources that he maintained the army 
in a well-organized state, able indeed to go to the aid of 
a neighbouring chief in a time of distress. 

62. See f.n. 61 ntpra. 
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The pathetic end of Ghamaraja’a life shows that . he 
conld not have gained the love, much less the confidence, 
of his adoptive mother, the dowager-queen. She carried 
out, no doubt, the wish of her husband, and probably 
was not unwilling to allow him (Ghamaraja) to take a 
passive share in the administration. But the new king 
attained soon maturity of judgment ; the maternal yoke 
became increasingly grievous ; and the control of the 
ministers both irritating and unbearable. He liked to 
listen to men of hie own age, who probably desired not 
so much to share his pleasures as his power. Their 
arguments convinced him of his right, their praises of 
his ability to reign ; and he made up his mind to reward 
the good-will of his adoptive mother by decreeing her 
virtual deposition. But her ambition, if not her vigil- 
ance, easily disconcerted his rash projects ; and a similar, 
if not more severe, punishment was retaliated on him and 
his advisers. A powerful conspiracy was formed for her 
own restoration, and the erstwhile ministers faithfully 
kept the secret above a year, till the time arrived for its 
easy execution. Shortly after the return of the forces 
from Malabar, they found their opportunity. They 
cajoled the army into acceptance of their evil designs, 
seized the king, made him dismount the throne on which 
they had put him, and transported him to the deadly 
hill-fortress from which he was never to return. In the 
heart of the dowager (who, of course, belonged to the 
same family as Dalavai Devarajaiya and his colleagues), 
ambition had stifled every sentiment of humanity and 
filial love ; and she seems to have even tacitly given her 
consent to the decree of the secret council that Ghama- 
raja should be removed from the throne and rendered 
incapable of it. The unhappy prince lingered a while 
with his wife — ^joint captives in Kabbal-durg, escape from 
which was impossible — oppressed by the queen dnd forgot- 
ten by his subjects. His disappearance was, as we «hq| i 
VOL. ii p 
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Bee, the signal for another adoption and the setting np 
of an infant on the throne, who could neither control 
the ex-ministers come back to power, nor stand in the 
way of what they desired to do. The conduct of the 
queen was evidently justly reprobated by her people, who 
would not submit themselves to her personal rule and 
naturally welcomed the change brought about. Nor did 
she, in her credulity, realize the extent of her crime, a 
crime which can only be paralleled, if at all, in the 
history of royal crimes, to that of Irene, the queen of 
the Homans and mother of Constantine VI (780-797). 
The men whom she had joined not only ruined her 
reputation but subverted the State itself. They had set 
an example which was destined to have consequences far 
too serious both to themselves and to the country at large. 
It opened the way to ambitious adventurers aiming at the 
throne, and hypocrisy, ingratitude and avarice gaming 
the upper hand in the counsels of the State to its utter 
detriment. In short, the Kalale Family had come to 
assert itself and became the arbiter of the destiny of the 
kingdom of Mysore. 
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The Mahratta conquest of Trichinopoly, 1740-1741 — 
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(1741) and after — Trichinopoly, the southern objective of 
Mysore, c. 1735-1745 — Mysore and Malabar, 1745-1746 — 
Third Phase : 1746-1748 — General political situation, 

1746-1748 — Karaohuri Nanjarajaiya’s expedition to Dhara- 
nagar, c. May-July 1746 — His siege of Devanahalli, c. 
August 1746-April 1747 — Renewed Mughal advance on 
Mysore ; Nasir Jang in Seringapatam, July-October 1747 — 
The short-lived Hindu reaction in Southern India, 1748. 

T he coup de grace of June 10, 1734 resulted in making 
Dalavai Devarajaiya practically master of the 
situation in Seringapatam. With a 
The Daiavet yigy, ostensibly to promote the interests 

A ^ 9 « m 0 m Mysore, - i •»% *^-r* m 

1784-1769. of the Billing House of Mysore but 

really to ensure the predominance of 
himself and of other members of the Ealale Family over 
the administration of the State, he next represented with 
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affected humility to the dowager queen Devajamma, the 
desirability of bringing about the succession of the six- 
year old child (b. 1728) of her 

kinsman Chame Urs of Chikkana- 
halli, whom she had adopted under 
the name of Chikka-ErishHaraja Wodeyar as early as 
October 8, 1731.* Having secured her formal consent 
to his proposal, Devarajaiya had the heir-elect brought 
with royal honours to Seringapatam and installed him 
on the throne of Mysore on June 15, 1734 (Ananda, 
Jyeftha ha. 10),* the fifth day after the deposition of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar. The new ruler thus chosen to 
fill the place of Chamaraja is generally known in 
the chronicles as Immadi-Kri shnaraj a Wodeyar 
(KrishpaHaraja Wodeyar II) and more familiarly as 
Chikka-Krishnaraja Wodeyar. Inscriptions and literary 
works, however, only mention him as Krishnaraja, the 
earliest record referring to him as such being a copper- 
plate charter from the Salem district, dated in 1734 
(s. 1656).* 


1. AimaUt I. 179-178. The date of birth of SriBbQaraja, aooording to this 

Hooroe, Ib Kllaka (ITISB). WilliB (I. 255-256) refers to the suooessor of 
GhtlmarSja Wodeyai* bb ** Chick Kisbeu Kaj,** and speaks of him as *' an 
infant of a younger branch." The Mya. Udj, Oha. (H7) vagaelj refers to 
Imma^i-Krisb^araja as a son of dowager queen Devajamma of Kalale. 
The Baj. Kath, (XII. 489), however, w to some extent in agreement with 
the AnnaU when it mentions him as her hve^year old adopted sou. 
Compare also 8. K. Aiyaugar (Ancient Jndia^ p. 309) who merely refers 
to the nomination of " an infant three years cdd." The authority of the 
Ammla is, as usual, preferred here as the more speoifle on the aooession 
question. 

2. Ibidt 178. The Mya. BdJ. Cha. (l.c.) speaks of the installation of 

Krishnarkja on June 10, 1784 (Ananda^ Jygffha ba. 5), i.e., on the same 
day SA Chamaraja’s deposition by Devarajaiya. This is impossible unless 
we take it to refer to the formal sooession. In the troubled conditions 
in 'which the Boyal household found itself by the deposition, KriahQa' 
raja's installation must be held to have actuaUy taken place after a short 
interval of four days, in keeping with tbe AnnaU, The Bdj. Kath. (l.c.) 
tacitly assumes that the accession came off in 1784 ; Wilks (l.o.) places 
it roughly in 1784, and S. K. Aiyaugar (o.e., p. 809) also adopts the same 
position. 

9. See I. M. P., II. 1296, Sa. 202. For details about the document, vide 
under QremU amA other records in Cb. XII. 
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Throughout the greater part of Krish^iarSia’s reign — 
both during and after his minority — the 
affairs of the State, under the arrange- 
ments effected by Devarajaiya, were, in 
general, conducted by the latter himself as Dalavdi 
(1734-1758),* in collaboration with his cousin brother 
NanjarSjaiya III as Survddhikari (1734-1739)® and 
his own younger brother Karachuri Nanjarajaiya IV,® at 
first possibly as a colleague of his (1734-1739) and after- 
wards as SaroatfAt/sart and junior Dalavai (1739-1759) — 
the three brothers being assisted by Venkatapataiya, a 
Brahman of Kannambadi {Ran'oapuri) as Pradhdn 
under them (1734-1755).’ Dalavai Devarajaiya held, in 
addition, the charge of the principality of Kalale also 
(1735-1758), in succession to Chaluvaiya (1719-1735).® 
All real power in Mysore during 1734-1769 was wielded 
by these members of the Kalale Family, whence the 
period becomes conspicuous in the politics of the 

4. Annah, I. 174; boo also and compare I. 26&'S57, aud S. K. 

Aiyaugar, o.c., p, a08. Wilks (I. 257) speaks of Devarajaiya (»* Deo-Baj 
as '' being upwards of fifty” in 1734. For further roferencra to Deva- 
rijaiya and bis colleaipioK in cont4*mporary sources, vidf Cha. VI-XIIl. 
For the gesealogical position of tbe mmiberB of the Kajale Familyt vtde 


Tables Xl-XIll. 

6. Wilks (I. 256) writes of Sarvadhikari blanjarajaiya (“Nunjeraj”) as 
having been ” in the vigour of middle life ** in 1734, 

6. Befcrred to as ** Nandi Baj, Dalaway,” etc., in the Forf tit. Oeorge 

ifeeords and other foreign sources for the period 1761-1761 (cited in Chs. 
VI-XI). Wilks (I. 267) speaks of KaracbQri Nanjarajaiya (” Kerachoory 
Nnnjeraj ”) as ” of about thirty years of age” in 1734. We have no 
means of knowing the exact ofiioisi position of this Nanjarajaiya during 
the reigns of Krishvaraja I (1714-1732) and Cbamaraja VI (1732-1734), 
although, as the younger brother of Dalavai Devarajaiya, he appears to 
have wielded considerable power and influence under them. KaracHvri 
literally means the hand aud dagger, and denotes a word and a blow 
according to the English proverbial idiom 1. 267, f.n.). It is an 

epithet pointing to Nanjarajaiya as a man of dashing spirit and positive 
expressions, which profoundly impressed his European oontomporaries 
(see, for instance, in Chs. Vl-VUl). Cf. Wilks’s charaok^rization of him 
(1. 267). 

7. Wilks (1. 256) refers to him as *' Yeneataputty of Caniam baddy, 

Perdhan.” For particulars of Venkatapati’s genealogy, etc., vide 
Ch. Xlll. 

6. K, A. F.p ff. 83; also Table XIII, 
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kingdom as the Dalavai Regime. The interests of Kalale 
in the court of Mysore were, as usual, further streng- 
thened by the marriage of Devajamma, daughter of 
Karachiiri Nanjarajaiya, to Krishnarfija Wo^eyar in 1746 
when he attained his majority.® 

The period of Krishnaraja Wodeyar’s reign in Mysore 
Political. fl.ir.: <1734-1766) is for the most part 
Oenerai tendencieH synchronised by a most momentous 
and faotoTB. cpoch in the history of Southern India 

during the decline and fall of the Mughal Empire.^® 
Under the nominal rule of Muhammad Shah (1719-1748) 
and his successors at Delhi, the Nizam, as the imperial 
representative of the Mughals, was becoming virtual 
master of the Deccan and the Kamatak. Both during 
and after the rule of Shahn at Satilra (1708-1749), the 
Mahrattas under Peshwas Baji Bao I (1720-1740) and 
Balaji BSji Rao (1740-1761) were dominating the 
political situation from Poona, their imperialistic designs 
in India being a source of anxiety to the Nizam. The 
Nawabs of Arcot and Sira in the Earnatak, theoretically 
subject to the suzerainty of the Nizam, were more or 
less independent, levying contributions from the country 
powers within their immediate jurisdiction. Among 
these, however, the kingdom of Ikkeri, under Suma^ekhara 
Nayaka II (1715-1739) and his successors, held her own, 
though exposed to constant Mahratta attacks. In the 
far south, the kingdoms of Madura and Tanjore were 
being torn asunder by internal dissensions, the former, 
in the throes of her dissolution, offering a tempting 
ground to the ambitions of the Nawab of Arcot. Civil 


9. See under DoweBticlifet in Cb. XIll. WilkB also (1. 260) makes mention 
of this marriage. 

10* Fidst for general references on this section, Briggs, The Nieam (Vol. I) ; 
Duff, JIutory of the Marathae (Vok I) ; Kincaid and Farasnis, Hiaiory 
of the Maratha People (Vol. Ill); C. H. J. (Vol. V); Wilks, Myaoor 
(Vol. I) ; Ke. N. F. (Chs. X-XIl); Satyanatha Aiyar, Ndyake of Madura 
(Ch. XIV); Tanjore Diet. Gojs, (Vol. 1); Burhan's Tueak-i^yTald^hi 
(Fart I), etc. 
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wars and disputed successions were the order of the day, 
and there was a general scramble for power in the 
Kamatak and South India as between the Nawab, the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam. The situation became 
complicated by the Anglo-French commercial rivalry in 
India. In particular, the tendency of these European 
nations to take part and intervene in the affairs of local 
powers — a tendency which, as we have shown, seemed 
to manifest itself for the first time in Malabaj: in 1733 — 
became more pronounced from 1748 onwards, especially 
during the period covered by the governorship of M. 
Dupleix, Godeheu and de Leyrit at Pondicherry (1742- 
1759), and of Thomas Saunders (1750-1765) and George 
Pigot (1755-1763) at Madras, and by the Indian careers 
of their Company’s generals like La Bourdonnais and 
Law, de Bussy and Lally, Boscawen and Bobert Clive, 
Stringer Lawrence and Coote (1746-1761). 

During the early years of Krishnaraja’s reign, Dalavai 
„ . . , . Devaraiaiya had had to direct his 

1784-1789. attention to the affairs of Malabar. 

Mysorean advance Hostilities between the Prince of 
on Malabar and the Cotata and Somasekliara Nayaka II 
of Ikkeri continued unabated, ever 
since the return of the Mysore troops from Malabar to 
Seringapatam (April 1734) under the humiliating 
circumstances detailed in the last chapter. About May 
1735 — towards the close of the very first year of 
Krishnaraja’s accession — a contingent of the Mysore 
army, consisting of two to three thousand horse and 
more than twenty thousand foot, advanced on Malabar,** 
probably by way of retaliation. The troops entered the 
Zamorin’s territory and between May and July reduced 
a considerable portion of it, meeting little opposition 

11. TeVi, Cow, (1784-1786), pp, 81-63 : CowultaHow dated May 6 and 19, 
1786 ; see also and compare Lettero. TeUi. (1784-1786), p. 18 : Letter 
dated June 16, 1786. 
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from him ” By November, they had proceeded as far as 
Penany in the west and the kingdom of Madura in the 
Bouth.^ The incursions of Mysore in these regions 
continued to be active till about the middle of 1736,** 
and there seemed prospects of her being secretly induced 
to rejoin the Prince of Cotata against Ikkeri in 1736- 
1737,*^ when affairs of more immediate concern began 
(directly to press on the kingdom of Mysore. 

J As indicated in the preceding chapter, since 1732, 
BeUtions with the I'hcre prevailed considerable distraction 
Mughaie : in the Kam&tak and South India. The 

HnghaUdvauce kingdom of Madura in the far south, 
on the South, 1782- jjj particular, was passing through 
troubled times under Minakshi, queen 
and successor of Vijayaranga-Chokkanatha (1706-1732).*® 
On the death of the latter without issue in 1732, 
Minakshi adopted a boy named Vijaya-Kumara, coming 
from a collateral branch of the Nayaka family of Madura ; 
and attempted to secure popular recognition of her rule. 
She was, however, opposed by Bangaru-Tirumala, father 
of the adopted son, and Dajavai Yenkatacharya, who 

12. Ibid. 

13. Letters. Telli, (1784-1736)g p. 29 : Letter dated November 17, 1736 
Penany i Identified with Fonnany (from Pon-gold ; ndiyyain-coiUf the 
Arabic cash which was first circulated by Arab and Iranian merchants) ; 
situated at the mouth of the Fonnany river, the longest river which 
difioharges into the Arabian Sea in Malabar proper i taluk bead-quarters, 
166 miles S. W. of Bangalore ; important sea-port between Cochin and 
Calicut ; nearest port to Falghit gap ; once proposed terminus of Madras 
Railway ; the Moplah high priest lives here ; centre of Muhammadan 
education on the west coast, possessing a religious college which confers 
degrees ; the populstion supports itself by fishing and trade, having 
numerous puttimars which ply to Surat, Arabia, Bombay, Madras and 
even as far as Bengal, exporting principally pepper, betel, rice, oocoanuts, 
iron and very fine timber sent down the river from the ghdta. The 
Fonnany taluk is the southernmost in the Malabar district. 

14. Letters from Fort St. Oearge (1786), pp. 61-62 ; Letter No. 60, dated 
September 6, 1736 ; see also TelU. Com. (1787-1786) p. 62 ; Oonaidtation 
dated December 26, 1787. 

16. See TelU. Cons. (1737-1738), p. Ill : OonsultoHon dated May 20, 1788. 

16. Videt on this section, Ndyake of Madura^ pp. 282-284 ; Wilke, I. 271^ 
278; 0. a. L, V. IVl^Haid. Ndm. (1784), ff. S, and Tueak. (i781>, pp. 
6 -78, 82. See also f.n. 36 and 69 ir^a. 
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fortned to alliance to depose her. Meantime, in the 
Kaxnatak, Nawiib SfidatullS Khan (1708-1788) died, and 
was succeeded by his nephew Ali Dost Khan (1733-1740) 
to the Mughal Nizamat of Arcot. In 1734, about a year 
after his accession, NawS.b Ali Dost Khan, ostensibly to 
intercede on behalf of Minakshi (who is said to have 
sought his help) but really to reduce the kingdoms of 
Madura and Tanjore, despatched an army to the south ■ 
under his only son Safdar Ali and one of his sons-in-law 
Chanda Sahib (Husain Dost Khan). The forces marched 
on to Trichinopoly, where, after protracted negotiations, 
Chanda swore by the Koran to safeguard the interests 
of Min^shi as ruler of Madura and guarantee her 
undisputed possession of Trichinopoly in return for, it is 
said, a crore of rupees promised by her. The queen 
having, however, in the meanwhile formally reconciled 
herself with Bangaru-Tirumala, sent him and his son 
to Madura ; and Safdar Ali and Chanda Sihib returned 
to Arcot. In due course, the faction kept up by Bangsru 
against the queen became more active, and Chanda 
Sshib had to pay a second visit to Trichinopoly early in 
1736. He treacherously usurped all power, capturing 
MinSkshi. The latter, disappointed, took poison and 
died ; Nayaka rule in Madura became extinct, and 
Bangaru sought refuge in Sivaganga. Master of Trichi- 
nopoly, Chanda took possession of Madura and Dindigal, 
placing two of his brothers, Sadak Sahib and Bade 
Sahib (ZainullSbdin Khan), over those places. By the 
middle of 1736, the authority of the Nawab of Arcot — 
as a Mughal representative, independent of the Nizam — 
seemed to extend over a greater part of Southern Indiai 
with the exception of Mysore. 

Mysore had remained a thorn in the side of the 


Mysore, the objee- 
tive of the Mughelt, 
im. 


Naw&b. During 1736-1736, her army 
was, as we have seen, active in Mala- 
bar and the south, and was even 
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engaged with the kingdom of Madnra,^^ apparently taking 
advantage of the internal dissensions there under 
Mlnakshi. Partly alarmed' by these movements and 
partly attracted as usual by the imagined ' riches of 
Mysore, Nawab All Dost Kh&n concerted an attack on 
her about August 1736, and moved on with bis forces 
thither early in September.*® The weakness and frivolity 
of the then Nawab of Sira, Tahir Khan, who asserted 
a nebulous claim to extort contributions from Mysore, 
also contributed to this end.*® 


The invading army, an exceptionally large one,® was 
in the main commanded by two 
B ^rin/ap^tam" brothers by name Khasim Khan and 
a. September-Deoem- Muriid Khan.®* Between September* 
December 1736, it passed through the 
Karnatak-Payanghat, ravaging the countryside and 


17. Vide letter cited in f.n, 18 mpra. 

18. hetteri from Fori St. George (1786), l.c, ; see also and compare Wilke, 
1.267. 

19. WtUi, 1. 257-2&8. Theae " ooutribntionK " Bought to be levied and 
“pielikseh '' demanded had behind them no lawful right to justify them. 
Neither the right of conquest nor the right created by agreement as 
evidenced by a treaty was, or could be, invoked in favour of them. They 
were wholly predatory in character and often the payment, if any 
actually made, was a payment made to buy off an inconvenient disturber 
of the peace of the country, who had no other objective but to obtain 
some booty, if he could, from the countries through which he passed. It 
is necessary to note this fact, as the indiscriminate use of words of this 
kind— “ contribution,” '‘tribute,” •' peehkieh," etc.,— in some of the 
older writers has a tendency to create impressions of political subordi- 
nation as between the States claiming and paying them, which are far 
from being correct. The fundamental point is that the Hysoreans, the 
Uahrattas and the Mughal representative (real or so-called) weiw each 
of them fighting for supremacy in the South dniiug this period and they 
asserted their claims in varying forms and recorded, as they thought, 
their success in varying degrees. 

20. The contemporary Kannada work Saundara-KHvya (c. 1740) of Nnronda 
(V , 6) refers to the Mughal army of the Nawkb as having been made up 
of one akthauhufi, which, of course, has to be taken to mean a large and 
well-equipped force. For an account of this work, vide under Literary 
octSDStp in Ch. Xlll. See also snd compare Wilks, 1, 268. 

91. Sound. Fav., V, 18, VIII, 96, According to this work (V, 9-16), even 
Dost All is said to have taken part in the expedition, along with Sikandar 
HUn, Arah ai ' gh d ii , Th ei him .J£han, Ahfini Jlafai Sabadilx Shin, 
Chand Ehin, Dilivar Khin, and others. See also Wilks, ho. 
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reducing Baiche-Gauda of ChikbaUapur, and finally, 
marching past Hoskote and Bangalore, encamped on the 
extensive field of Kailancha (Kailanchada vUalor-hvdv) , 
not far from Channapatpa.** At this news, Dalavai 
Devarajaiya set about making grand preparations for 
the defence of Seringapatam, ordering a general mobi- 
lisation of the forces from the 84 administrative units 
{gadi).^ Meanwhile an agent (niyogi) from the Nawab’s 
camp, we leam,^ advised the authorities in Seringapatam 
to make peace with the invader and save the situation, 
but he received a stern reply to the contrary and was 
obliged to retire from the capital city. 

Early in January 1737, Dalavai Devarajaiya, with 
Karachuri Nanjarajaiya as second in 
Command, marched on at the head of a 
well-equipped army, to oppose the 
enemy.® Passing through the plain of Map^ya, he 
halted on the banks of the ShimSa at Maddur, from 
where he arranged through experienced scouts {hallida 
kalla-ban^ru) to study the situation. On receipt of their 
report, he resumed his march and advanced in the 
direction of Channapatna. Splitting up the vanguard of 
his army (chdni bala) into convenient divisions, he next 
proceeded towards Kailancha, and from a vantage ground 
directed Nanjarajaiya to keep watch and ward in the 
camp. It was night. The sound of war-drums and 
trumpets accompanied by the Hash of torches (divatige. 


2d. Ibid, V( 16-29. Kailanclia is an extent village, bead-querters of a hdbji 
of that name in Cloaepet teluk, Bengalore district (see List of 
Villagett, 22). 

28. Ibid, 30-60. 24. Ibid, VI. 28-36. 

25. Vide, on this section, Ibid, VI. S8-TO, VIl-X. The introductory portion 
of a Mb. of the Telngu work iwabhaktauihUam (r 1740) of Ksrichuri 
Nenjerajaiye, also refers to Pstev&i DevarSjai>’e‘>^ signel victory over 
EhSsIm KhSn, Murad Kh£n end other generals (SS^i^^dhfipara Diva 
bh^vibhudii KdHm Khdna mddyan Murdt khdtUldyudbhafa ydvanddhi 
pula Bangrdmambu tangulehi . . . ). For further reference to the 
work, vide under Literary aeHvUy in Ch. XIII. See also and coxupsre 
Wilke (1. 266-269) who too pieces the event in 1T87. 
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panju) from the camp of the Mysore army, attracts the 
attention of the enemy who sent in a party to reconnoitre 
the position. Next morning, on their return, a portion 
of the Nawab’s army, on the pretext of securing fodder 
(kabadada nevadolu), began to move in the opposite 
direction, to the utter surprise and excitement of their 
opponents. But the Mughals, in the height of their 
conceit, soon went off their guard (yachchara maradu 
mugarvadi baruHre). The vigilant Mysore troops turned 
forthwith upon them, effecting casualties in their ranks. 
And this became the signal for war. Boused to a pitch 
of fury, the main army of the Nawab mshed on to the 
scene and began hostilities. Da]avai Devarajaiya was 
equal to the occasion. He put up a stout opposition, 
leading the entire forces under his own command. So 
adroitly did he conduct the manoeuvre that the Mughals, 
fighting in a disorderly mode from the backs of elephants 
and horses, soon proved a poor match for the well- 
organized body of trained swordsmen of Mysore. The 
result was that on the very first day Devarajaiya was 
able to strike panic into the advancing troops and cause 
considerable slaughter among them, capturing an 
elephant. Nevertheless, the Nawab's generals continued 
to hold the field. Next day, they despatched an agent 
to Devarajaiya warning him of the consequences of a 
severe action. Devarajaiya, however, scoffing at this 
ruse of the enemy to force a peace on him, ordered the 
advance of the Mysore army under bis brother Nanja- 
rSjaiya. The latter, seated on an elephant and surrounded 
by a select retinue of the junior members of the Kalale 
Family {Kalik paUada dhore dhoregala makkalu), 
directed the operations of the day, himself fighting bow 
and arrow in hand. The Mughals also 
Hngbtl revenes. resumed their position and fought 
desperately, presenting a united front. 
However, the superior tactics of the swordsmen on 
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the Mysore side told heavily upon them. Nanjarajaiya 
himself had a tough hand-to-hand fight with Baramalla, 
whom he slew on the field ; MnrSd Khan, Ehasim Khan, 
Sikandar Khan and Bahadur Khan were among other 
generals who fell dead on the field; the remnant 
of the Arcot army was put to rout amidst great 
loss, and the Mysoreans made prize of several horses and 
elephants in their camp. With the spoils of war thus 
obtained, Dalavfii Devarajaiya, accompanied by Nanja- 
rajaiya, returned to Seringapatam, where, in honour of 
the victory, a grand Durbar was held shortly after. 

All through the period 1784-1739, the internal affairs 
of Mysore were being managed in their 
naJjm own interests by Dalavai Devarajaiya 

and his colleagues, who took full 
advantage of the minority of Krishnaraja and the weakness 
and credulity of the dowager queen Devajamma.* 
Jobbery and nepotism assumed an ascendency in their 
administration, which was extraordinary even for those 
times. Civil and military posts (like those of Amildar, 
feirastedar and Killedar), during these years, were 
disposed of by Sarvadhikari Nanjarajaiya in favour of 
the nominees proposed by Devarajaiya and Karachdri 
Nanjarajaiya on the sole recommendations of the corrupt 
officials in their personal employ. Further, the trio 
used to appropriate for their private use at two to three 
thousand varahas out of the public revenues of each 
administrative unit igadi), besides claiming a special 
share ipanya) out of the produce of demesne or Palace 
lands. Their example was followed by their own 
servants who, in turn, appropriated at 100 to 200 
varahas from the receipts of each division. Pradhan 
Venkatapataiyahad his own share of the revenues, ranging 
from 500 to 1,000 varahas per unit.^ A<^. head of the 


as. AnnaU, 1. 174-17&. 

97. Ibid ; see also and compare I. 2fi6.267. There is not even a 

whieper of thie aspect of administration of tlie Dalaviis in the Jfpi. 
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departments of revenue and finance, Sarvadhikari 
Nanjarajaiya profited most by this system of organised 
peculation and fraud. Having, however, already passed 
the prime of his life and having no issue, he, as a pious 
Hindu, was, in his last days, we are told,°^ overcome by 
qualms of conscience, and desired to dispose of his temporal 
effects for his eternal benefit. Accordingly, when he 
knew that his end was drawing near, it is stated,^ he 
arranged to place before the young king, his nominal 
master, two lakhs of varahas and set apart another half 
a lakh for his own obsequies and for the maintenance of 
his wife Ghandayamma. At the same time, he also, it is 
added, ^ represented to both the king and the dowager, 
that no credence need be placed in the Mahrattas, that 
Venkafapataiya of Kannambadi was to be appointed 
Karanika of the Ubhaya-chdva^i and not confirmed in the 
office of Pradhdn, that hostilities with the Mughals (i,e., 
the NawSb of Arcot) were to cease, and that, of the 
two brothers Muhammad ^ibas Bahib and Haidar All 
Ehftn — then serving imder Katti Gopalaraja Urs at 
Bangalore® — the younger, Haidar All, was to be appointed 
to the charge of 50 horse and 100 foot, cautioning that 
he (Haidarl was not to be entrusted with more power, 
as it might eventually betoken trouble to the State. 
In 1739 (Siddharthi), Sarvadhikari Nanjarajaiya died 
in Seringapatam, and was succeeded by Karachuri 
Nanjarajaiya at the instance of Dalavai Devarajaiya.” 
The two brothers became henceforward the virtual 
dictators of the kingdom of Mysore, actively representing 

Baj. Cha, (40), vhioh, on the contrary, merely enlogieea Da|evii 
DeTarijaiya aa a servant devoted to the cause of KrishparCja Wofeyar 
(Dalafati maMrUjairi Vivarijaiyanavarv, KritJufartja WodeyariUya- 
navara htryakke atyvitama/rigi). For a ocitical notice of this work, 
vide Ch. Ill, f.n. 61. 

SB. Ibid, 176 ; see also and oompare WiUa, I. 266. 

29. Ibid. 30. Ibid, 176-176. 

81. For particulaiv about the early career and rise of Haidar, vide Cb. X, 

39. dnmUe, I., 176, 
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Erishparaja, and taking part in the foreign politics of 
the times.'''’ 

The fortunes of Mysore from 1739 onwards become so 
inextricably bound up with the general 
course of affairs in the Kama^k and 
Southern India, that it is necessary to 
start with a retrospect of the latter.^ 

All Dost Khan, Nawah of Arcot, never recovered from 
the shock of the disastrous defeat he 
affairs :'^ ********* sustained at Kailancha in 1737. Since 

The Mnghais and Chanda Sahib, his son-in-law, 

tbeHabrattas in was becoming almost independent in 
im** * “ ^ the South as master of the mbdh pf 
Tri chi nopoly.®® In 1738, taking 
advantage of the internal troubles which prevailed in 
Tanjore since the death of Tukoji (1728-1786), he, 
accompanied by his brother-in-law Safdar AH, invaded 


Eetrospeot of 
affairs : 

The Mnghals and 
the Mabrattas in 
Booth India, 1737- 
1740. 


that kingdom, shutting up its then ruler Saiyaji powerless 
in his capital.®®/ Already in April 1739, the Mabrattas, 
profiting by the absence of Nizam-ul-mulk (Asaf Jah) 


from the Deccan, were expected to carry on their incur- 
sions into the Karnatak, including the “Misore [Mysore] 
country.”*^ Early in 1740, a Mahratta army, consisting 


33. The mention of ** King of Misore [Mysore] " in the diplomatic literature 
for the period 1740'176G (cited in this Cb. and in Cbs, VI- VIII) is to be 
understood to refer to tbe reigning king Krisbnaraja Wo^eyar 11, as repre- 
sented by tbe Pa|avai brothers IK varajaiya audKaraohuri Nanjarajaiya. 

34. VidCf for general reference on this phase, WilkB, 1. 273-282; Huid. Kdm., 

ff. 3 ; Tuzak., pp. 70-72, 82-83 ; V. llB-119 ; T. Wheeler, History 

O/Madrojipp. 661-666, 571-681, 699-603; Tanjore Diet. Ooa., 1. 44-49, 
etc. For specific references, see infra, 

36. Tueak.fp.Ti. The real name of Chanda Sahib, according to this work 
(pp. 69-74)t was, as mentioned above (see p. 78), Husain Dost Khan, 
the former being a surname of bis denoting that be was a person of 
attraotive features (Cha?u24-from Skt. Chandra, Moon, to please, gladden ; 
Persian, Ohdndt from 6kt. Chandra ; cf. C7hdful-Hi&i, moon-like lady). 
An alternative derivation suggested is from Alexander^ of which tbe 
popular form is Sikandar^ of which Ohand is said to be a shortened form. 
Cf. Mai. Chdndyt and Scot. Bandy, which are well-known abbreviations 
of the name Alexander, 


86. Dt. A, Fs., 1. 64. 

87. Letters to Fort 8t. George (1789), p. 81 : hetter No. 84 dated April 4, 1739. 
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of more than 40,000 horse under the command of Futte 
Singh and Baghuji-Bhonsle,*^ proceeded on on expedition 
to Arcot to collect the ehauth.^ In May, the aged 
Nawab, hard pressed by the enemy and disappointed by 
the tardy movements of his son Safdar All — then with 
the main army at Trichinopoly — defended himself 
gallantly at the head of 3,000 horse and foot, and was 
killed at the pass of Damalcheruvu." The town of Arcot 
was plundered by the Mahrattas and the country became 
a prey to anarchy and confusion. Meantime news was 
afloat that Nasir Jang, second son of the Nizam, was 
marching southward at the head of 125,000 horse, 
detaching 10,000 under the command of Nawab Amin 
KhSn with instructions “ to seize the passes leading to 
the kingdom of Misore [Mysore],” "to prevent the 
Mahrattas’ escape.”" 

In June 1740, Safdar All, who succeeded his father as 
The M.hr.tta Nawiib of Arcot (1740-1742), 
coDquest of Tricbiuo- appeared on the scene aod concluded 
poly, 1740-1741. peace with the Mahrattas, consenting to 
pay the chauth.*^ TheMahrattas, however, agreed to leave 
the province on condition of being paid a sum of money 

88. Sel. Pub, CoTu. (1740), p. 61 ; hBtt&r No. 67 dated July 9, 1740 ; cf. 
TucaA., p. 72. 

89. Tueah.f l.c. ; cf. Haid. JNdm., ff. 3; Count. Correa. (1740), p. 12 (cited in 

118, f.D, 3). 

40. Ibidf pp. 72-73 ; also Haid. Ndm.,l.c. ; Wheeler, o.c., pp. 665-666 (quotinf; 
letter dated May 12, 1740). DimaloheruYu (the " Damaloherue,*' 

Damalcherri ” of Fersiau and EngUeh sourcee) ia a village in Chandra- 
giri taluk, Chittoor diatrict, Madras, 19 miles north of Ghittoor. So 
called after a large tank — more correctly Tamara-Cheruvn, the Lotus Tank. 
By this FasH, which ia at the entrance of the valley leading to Eall&r- 
ghaf, ^ivfiji made his first descent upon the Karnatak (1677). During 
Haidtf’a invasion of the Kamatak in 1760-61, it formed the vnaiu route 
for supplies for his tro<^8. 

41. Cal. Mad. Sec. (174(^1744], p. 49; Letter No. 169, received June 18, 
1740; also Count. Correa. (1740), p. 19: Letter No. 48 dated June 18, 
1740. 

42. Ttuak.f p. 73. 

43. Letterafrom Fort St. George (1740), pp. 80-81 : Letter No. 62 dated June 
13, 1740 ; also Sel. Pub. Com. (1740), p. 60 : Letter No, 62 of the same 
date. 
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Safdar Al! paid them in part but was under great difficulty 
as to how to raise the rest.^ However, shutting himself up 
in Vellore, he made them quit his territory ashort distance 
from Arcot ; and attempted to make good the stipulated 
amount from the taluks of the Kamatak-Payanghat-^ 
Further, he demanded from Chanda Bahib the portion of 
the chauth assigned for Trichinopoly, but Chanda refused 
to comply Aggrieved at this, Safdar Alt, early in Julyt 
secretly turned against him the Mahrattas, then on their 
way to Balaghat.^ The Mahrattas, by now reinforced 
by a contingent of 20,000 horse under 8idd6ji'Glh5rpade, 
passed through the kingdom of Mysore, raising contri- 
butions.^” And finally, about the middle of October, 
they encamped at Trichinopoly.''” Before commencing 
hostilities, they appear to have attempted to square up 
matters with Chandii Bfihib who, in the first instance, 
we are told," sought to bargain with them for rupees 
seven lakhs. However, as we shall see in the sequel,”” 
the conflicting claims and interests of local powers which 
were at work, stood in the way of their settlement with 
him. Accordingly, about the end of December 1740, the 
Mahrattas laid siege to Trichinopoly. Chanda was obliged 
to seek the help of his brother Bode Sahib. Early in 
1741, the latter marched on with the troops of Dindigal, 
Madura, Tinnevelly and other parts, to Chanda’s succour ; 
he was, however, intercepted by the Mahrattas and was, 
in the confusion which followed during a pitched battle 
near Eoduttalam, slain with his younger brother Sadak 

44. Ibid. 46. Ibid ; also Tumom., 1.o. 46. Tusak., l.e. 

47. Ibid ; of. Haid. Ndm., l.o. ; Wheeler, o.e.» p. 578. 46. Ibid. 

49. Letierafrom Fori St. Qeorga (1740), pp. 41-42: Lo. ; also Bel. Pub. Oo*u. 
(1740), p. 61 : 1.0. ; and Oal. Mad. Sec., p. 69: Letter No. 209 dated July 
9, 1740. 

so. ibidt p. 69 : Letter No. 110 dated October 20, 1740. 

51. Ooitnt. Correa. (1740), p. 47 : Letter No. 116 dated December 5, 1740 ; 
Wheeler, o.e., pp. 6^679j also Cal. Mad. Bee., p. 117 : Letter No. 443, 
reoeived December 15, 1740. 

5^ Vide under The Hindu Oauae «n Southern India, below. 

VOIi. II G 
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Sahib and several of his men.® On March 25, 1741, 
the Mahrattas, after a siege of three months, succeeded 
in escalading the walls of the Trichinopoly fort and 
taking possession of it.® In vain did Chanda Sahib treat 
for terms agreeing to pay “ a sum of twelve lakhs of 
rupees to the Mahrattas, on condition that he should be 
allowed to return [to the fort] in safety.” ® But he 
was, with his eldest son Abid Sahib and two others, 
taken prisoner by Baghuji, and was, shortly after, 
conveyed through Mysore to Satara, along with 40,000 
Mahratta horse.® Murari Rao-Ghorpode of Gooty, 
nephew of feantaji-Ghorpade, was for the time being 
placed with 4,000 horse in charge of Trichinopoly fort 
as its Governor, and the rest of the Mahratta army inarched 
home through Gingee and Mysore during April-May.® 
Meanwhile, in Poona, Peshwa Baji Rao I had died, 
Oeoc»n and succceded by his son Balaji Baji 

Kanictak politics, Bao (1740) ; luid Nizam-ul-tiiulk had 
I741.I744. returned to the Deccan in time to 

crush a rebellion raised by his son Nasi r Jang (1741). 
In October 1742, Nawab Safdar All was put to death by 
poison by Ghulam Murtaza All Khan, another brother- 
in-law of his. In the confusion and turmoil which 
followed in Arcot, Ghulam Murtaza raled for six months, 
when he was succeeded nominally by Saiyid Muhammad 
(Sadatulla Khan II), the ten-year old son of Safdar All, 
as Nawab.® In January 1743, Nizam-ul-mulk, taking 
advantage of this state of affairs, inarched on to the 
south with Nasir Jang, leaving his deputy, Nawab 


53. TuBah.t pp« 78-74 ; HM. Ntlm., l.c.; cf- Wheeler, o.e., pp. 579-580. 

54. Di. A. Pi,, I. 161 ; cf. Said, Nam., l.c. ; Wheeler, o.c., p. 580. 

56. Ibid. 

66. Oid. Mad. Sec., p. 169 : Letter No. 126 dated April 6, 1741 ; also SH, Pub, 
Gone. (1741), p. 69 ; Letter of the same date. 

57. Ibid, aiao p. 16i2 : Letter No. 186 dated April 16, 1741 ; Eng. (1741- 

17^), p. 14 : of the same date; Set. Pub. Cone. (1741), pp. 59 

and in : l.c. ; also Uaid. Nam., l.o. 

58. Tueak,, pp. W and 111 ; cf. Haid. Nam., l.c. ^ 
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Sirajud-daula Anwar-ud-din, in charge of the aubdh of 
Hyderabad.* After securing the submission of petty 
chiefs, he entered the town of Arcot unopposed (February) , 
and appointed his general Khwaja Abdulla Khan to the 
charge of that subdh.^ Proceeding further, he encamped 
with his whole army (consisting, it is said,® of 70,000 
horse and foot) before the fort of Trichinopoly and laid 
siege to it for six months.* In the meantime, Babu 
(Bapuji) Nayak, a Mahratta sardar^ 
Mrh“tta ’^n^er the advice of the Peahwa, 

had advanced on the Deccan at the 
head of a lakh of horse to collect the ohauth, and been 
routed with heavy loss by Nawab Anwar-ud-din 
(c. February-March).® About July-August, however, the 
Peshwa himself in great wrath ordered the collection 
and despatch of an army of three lakhs of foot to the 
Deccan.® At this news, Nizam-ul-mulk, finding the fort 
of Trichinopoly impregnable, made peace with MurSri 
Kao.* On the latter’s evacuation of the place in August, 
the Nizam retraced his steps, accompanied by Khwaja 
Abdulla who left behind him at Arcot a deputy, Khwaja 
Nimatulla Khan, a relation of his.* The Nizam was, 
however, on his way home, encircled by the Mahrattas, 
and was only rescued by the timely arrival of Nawab 
Anwar-ud-dln who forced the Peshwa to conclude peace 
with his master (Nizam) and retire dropping his claim to 

59. Ibid, pp. 42-43. Accordiui; to this work (pp. 38-4!Q, Anwar-ud-dln was in 
oharsc of the Nizamat of Chicucole, Kajbandar and Masulipatam under 
Asaf .TSh before bis appointment by the latter to tbe mbah of Hyderabad. 

60. Ibid, p. 82. 61. Vi. A. Pi., 1. 214. 62. Ttuai., l.o. 

63. Ibid, pp. 46 47. Bapfl Nayak figures in later history. He was a 
Brahman military officer of tbe time. There is a street named after him 
in Kumbakopam town, where he seems to have eatablisbed himself. 

64. Ibid, pp. 47-48. 66. Ibtd, pp. 4S and a). 

66. Ibid, pp. 48, 88-84. There is an air of snspicion centring round Murari 
Bao’s evacuation of Iiiehinopoly. Probably be was won over by the 
Nizam, whioh, as we shall see, perhaps aooounts for why the Ghftrpades 
later made common cause with tbe llughals against the Mahrattas under 
B£b6 NIyak in tbe struggle for supremacy in the South. 
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the chauth (c. Ja>nuary-March 1744).^' In March 1744, 
Ehwaja Abdnlli, Khan, the Kawab designate, was, on the 
very day of his journey to Arcot, found dead in his 
ckauki (a raised seat).^ In his place the Nizam appointed 
Nawab Anwar-ud-dm and the latter reached Arcot in 
April 1744. With the accession of Anwar, followed by 
the assassination of Saiyid Mnhammad, the rule of the 
Nawayat family of the Nawabs of Arcot practically came 
to an end, and that of a new dynasty owning direct 
allegiance to the Nizam began.®® 

Alongside of these developments, the restoration of 
Ihe Hindu c»u«e ^indu rulc in Trichinopoly had be- 
iS. come a live issue in Southern India 

(from 17S6). 

ever since the capture of the place by 
Chanda Sahib and the extinction of the Nayaka regime 
in Madura (1736). Of this movement, Bangaru-Tiru- 
mala, father of Vijaya-Kumara (the adopted heir-elect 
of Minikshi, last of the Nayaka rulers of Madura), was 
evidently the prime figure. He was assisted by Saiyaji, 
the B&jah of Tanjore (1738-1740).™ Saiyaji, deeply 
resenting the injuries he had sustained from Chanda 
Sahib in 1738,” seems to have allied himself with 
Bangaru about June 1740, and sought the aid of his 
kinsmen, the Mahrattas— then near Arcot — to put an 
end to the Muhammadan domination in Trichinopoly. 
The Mahrattas were, however, as we have seen, turned 
on Trichinopoly by Nawab Safdar All, primarily for the 
realization of part of their chauth. And they found the 
situation in Trichinopoly complicated by the conflicting 
interests of local powers on the one side and Chanda 
Sahib on the other. At the same time, the cause of 
Bangaru-Tirumala suffered by the deposition of Saiyaji and 


67. JMd, pp. 48-61. 68. Ibid, p. 61 ; also HcM. Ifam., l.e. 

69. .re»d, pp. 61-67, 110-111. The eerlier Navlbe of Arcot, aocoTaine to 
this sonrce (p. 88), bad dinwt nlatiousbip with the court of Delhi aud 
had no connection with the Niaims of the Deooan «.e., the Nielm) 

70. Tanjore Diet, Oaf., I. 46, 71. ^ 
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the succession of his brother Pratap Singh (1740-1763) 
to the masnad of Tanjore. Bangam, therefore, appears 
to have turned for help to the Maravas and the Tonda- 
man chief. A letter, received in Madras on December 
15, 1740,” speaks of these latter as collecting “ 6,000 
horse and 40,000 foot ” and designing “ to make the 
son of Caut Eajah (of Trichinopoly family) King.” 
Indeed, it was with the assistance of these confederates, 
among others, that Baghuji-Bhansle, the Mahratta 
leader, was, we learn,” able to carry the siege of Trichi- 
nopoly to success in March 1741. 

The Mahratta conquest of Trichinopoly which thus 

TheMahr.tuco>.- Proved, however, to be 

quest of Trichinopoly luore a temporary occupation than a 
(1741) and after. permanent acquisition. For, no sooner 
was Chanda Sahib captured and sent away to Satara 
than the Mahrattas were faced with the task of reviving 
Hindu rule, and reconciling conflicting interests, in 
Trichinopoly on the one hand and, on the other, of 
fulfilling their obligations to Nawab Safdar All after the 
collection of their chauth. According to a letter dated 
April 8, 1741,” “ Raghoji Bhonsle is negotiating with 
Bamanayya and Govindayya [agents, probably, of 
Bangaru-Tirumala] , with a view to restore the old Hindu 
family.” According to another, dated April 16,” ‘‘ Tri- 
chinopoly will either be restored to the old Bajah’s 
family or be placed under a Maratha." According to a 
third, of the same date,” “ It was for a time uncertain 
what the Morattas [Mahrattas] would do with Tritcha- 
nopoly [Trichinopoly] . There were several bidders for 
it.” The Mahrattas, however, we further learn,” “ were 

73. Col. Afod. Hec.i p. 177 : Lettor Ko. 443. The suxi of Gaut Bajah, 
referred to in thia docximeut, HeemH obviously to be /ijava-Kumara, sou 
of Bangam-Tirumala, in the light of the context. 

78. 2M. A. Pi., I. 161. 74. Oal. Had. Bee., p. 169: Letter Bo. 136. 

76. lUd, p. 163: Letter No. 186. 

76. Dup. ling. (1741-1743), p. 14, para 68. 

77. Ibid. 
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most inclined to put in the next heir of the lute Queen 
[Minakshi] ” but “ he could not give them security for 
the money he offered." It was on such considerations 
as these that they found it expedient to appoint MurSri 
Eao temporarily as Viceroy at Triohinopoly, “ till the 
Sou Bajah [Shahu Bajah] should give further orders " ; 
“ would not suffer the place to be plundered, when they 
took possession of it ” ; and, at the time of their return- 
ing home, “ left orders with the Viceroy [Murari Bao] , 
to pay the same tribute to Arcot which had been actually 
paid by the Kings and Queens of Tritchanopoly.”™ 
Although the cause of the Nayaka family of Madura 
suffered considerably under these circumstances, the 
position of Murari Bao at Trichinopoly since April 1741 
was by no means safe. Indeed little is known as to bow 
he discharged the obligations to Safdar AH, imposed on 
him by the Mahratta leaders. But there are indications 
that Safdar All, as the Nawab of Arcot, apprehended 
trouble to himself from a possible combination of 
Chanda Sahib, the Nizam and the Mahrattas against 
him, especially as he had not been confirmed in his 
Nawabship by “ patent ” from the “ court ” of the 
Imperial Mughal.™ This was enough to induce him in 
May 1 741 to engage himself “ in some treaty with the 
King of Misore [Mysore] to dispossess the Morattas of 
Tritchanopoly.”® Thereupon Murari Bao wrote® to 
Bobert Benyon, Governor and President of the Council 
at Fort St. George, Madras (1736-1744), “ desiring to be 
supplied with ammunition and warlike stores.” His 
request hardly met with any response, as the English at 
this time, in the language of the Fort St. George Des- 
patch of the day,''^ understood “ so little of the language 
78. Ibid. 

78, Cai* Mad. Hec.t p. 909 : Letter No. 269 d*ted September 26, 17^ ; also 
De»p. Eng. (1741-17^), p. 89, para 18 ; OomulttUion dated January 16, 1742. 

80. Eeap.Eng.f p. 18, para 66: Deapaioh dated April 16, 1741; also Cade 
Mad. iteo., l.o. 

81. Ibid. 


82. Ibid. 
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of this country ” and had “ such bad interpreters ” 
about them, that they were “very little capable of 
forming any judgment of the politicks and interests of 
the several princes, for which reason it is a maxim with 
ns to have as little to do with any of them as possible.’’ 
The menace of Safdar All’s projected invasion of Trichi- 
nopoly received, however, a death-blow from the troubled 
state of affairs at Arcot (since 1740),^ which led to his 
own death in October 1742. 

The situation affected adversely the Hindu cause in 
Southern India. The death of Safdar Al! and the 
confusion which followed in its train in Arcot, left the 
Earnatak and South India open to the ambitions of the 
Nizam. Trichinopoly became, as it were, a bone of 
contention between the Mahrattas and the Nizam. 
After its evacuation by Murari Eao in August 1743, it 
passed into the subah of the Deccan under the control 
of the Nizam and within the immediate jurisdiction of 
the Nawab of Arcot.'” The cause of Bangaru-Tirumala 
became a forlorn one. During the Nizam’s siege of 
Trichinopoly (February-August 1743), he paid him a 
visit in tiie vain hope of obtaining his favour and 
assistance. Subsequently, Nawab Anwar-ud-din was 
directed by his master, the Nizam, to take kindly care 
of Bangaru. According to the Pandyan Chronicle, he is 
said to have been poisoned by Anwar-ud-din while 
residing in Arcot as his pensioner. His (Bangaru’s) son 
returned to Sivaganga and we hear little of him for 
some time.® Trichinopoly during Anwar-ud-din’s 
Nawabship of Arcot (1744-1749) was placed at first 
under his second son Muhammad Mahfuz Khan and 
later under his third son Muhammad Alt (Hadrat-i-Ala) 
— afterwards Nawab Muhammad All Walajah — the 
city itself being named by the latter as Nathamagar 

83. Tiuak., pp. 76-80. 81. Ibid, p. IW. 

86. pp. 70-TKf.a. 1. 
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after a Muslim saint, a Say y id by name Hadrat Nathar 
Wall* 

Mysore had her own interests in the struggle centring 
„ . , . , round the restoration of Hindu rule in 

Tncbmopoly, the , _ . , . , . 

Bouthern objective of Madura and Trichmopoly. As we 
Mysore, c. 1786-1746. {jjjyg geen in the earlier chapters,” 

Trichinopoly became the objective of her southern 
expansion as early as 1642, and this, side by side with 
the gradually growing claim of her rulers to the 
sovereignty of the Karnataka country, formed the 
pivotal point of her political development throughout the 
greater part of the latter half of the seventeenth century — 
a position which was keenly contested from time to time 

86. Ibid, pp. 109, 127-1*5. Triehimipoly ; About 210 miles from Mysore via 
Earur end Hasanur. The fight for ITriohinopoIy which looms so large 
iu the history at this period and later enters into the epoch of Augio- 
Frenoh alliauees and warfare in the south of India, marks the transition 
from the period of Hindu rule to thatof the British iu it. By its situation, 
its antiquity, its sacred character, its fame as the capital of the Madura 
Biyakas, and its size and population, it has ever been considered a place 
of great importance. When the Hoyssjas of Mysore first penetrated into 
the South (i8tb-14th cent.}, they fixed it as their southern cspital. The 
Chojas made it one of their first capitals before they moved on to 
Tanjore, The Niyakas transferred their capital to it from Madura in 
1660. Possession of Trichinopoly which was prized by the contending 
parties of the period (t.«., the Mysoreans, Mahrattas and the Mughal 
representatives), came to be considered as poesossiiig the key to the 
Kamatak denoting the whole of Southern India iu the old Vijayanagar 
imperial sense of the term. The fight for it was aocoidiugly a fight for 
the supremacy of the South. If this central fact is remembered, we 
understand why the fight for supremacy was concentrated on its posses- 
sion. The city takes its name from the holy rock {Tirii-Ma) which 
dominates it for miles around. Previous to the demoUtion of the ram- 
parts in 1846, the rock formed the citadel of a large fort one mile long 
by half a mile wide. Now, only the fortifications of the rock remain. 
The rock is of syenite, 600 feet above the alluvial plain from which it 
rises, and is a very striking object viewed from a distance. The ascent 
to it is partly by steps ont in the rock itself. Upon it is a temple dedi- 
ceted to 6ive, whence the phrese Tiru-Hla, "Holy liock." Near the 
Teppakujam is pointed the house occupied by Bobert Clive. Chauda 
Sahib who was put to death in 1762 by ManSji (Manakji), the command- 
er of the Tanjore foroee, in alliance with the English, lies buried at the 
shrine of Nathar, which perhaps belongs to the time of the invasion of 
Milik Kaffir (1310). It was evidently built out of the materials gathered 
from older Hindu structures which probably occupied its site. 

87. AnU, Vol. I, Cha. VIII, X end XI. 
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by the competing claimants of the period (such, for 
instance, as the Nayaks of Madura and Ikkeri, the 
Deccan states of Bijapnr and Grolkonda, and the 
Mahrattas), and attended with varying degrees of success 
for Mysore. During the general convulsions of the 
period 1704-1734, however, this southern objective of 
hers receded for a time to the background, but, as indi- 
cated in an earlier connection, began to assert itself 
during 1735-1736 when the Mysore army was engaged 
in incursions into Malabar and Madura. Dalavrii 
Devarajaiya’s signal victory over Nawab All Dust Khan 
(of Arcot) at Kailancfaa in 1737, while it tended to check 
the latter’s pretensions to authority over Mysore, left the 
field open for Mysorean ambition in the south. But, in 
the meantime, Chanda Sahib had taken possession of 
Trichinopoly and brought Nayaka rale in Madura to an 
end (1736). Before, however, Devarajaiya could take 
effective steps against Chanda, he was evidently dis- 
turbed by the activities of the Mahrattas in Arcot, their 
exaction of contributions from Mysore and their en- 
campment before Trichinopoly (J une-December 1740). 
The destruction of Chanda Sahib with the help of the 
Mahrattas, ostensibly for the restoration of Kayaka rule 
in Trichinopoly but really for the eventual absorption of 
that place in the kingdom of M,ysore as a strategic point 
in the south, had become the ulterior motive of Dalavai 
Devarajaiya in regard to the affairs of Trichinopoly, 
about December 1740. Indeed, according to a letter- 
dated December 5, 1740,* the King of Misore [Mysore] 
offered the Morattas [Mahrattas] fifty lakhs of rapees, 
if they will kill Chanda Sahib or take him prisoner and 
resettle the gentue [Hindu] government in the kingdom 
of Trichinopoly.” The Mahrattas, however, as we have 
seen, carried on the siege of Trichinopoly (1740-1741) 

66. Vide f.n. 13 ftiid 17 supra. 

69. Count. Correa. (1740), p. 47 ; Letter No. 116 i also Oal. Mad. Bee., p. 117 : 

Letter No. 448, cited in f.n. 72 supra. 
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more inclined to the cause of the Nayaka family of 
Madura and its adherents (the Maravas and the Tonda- 
man chief) than acceding to the oveituxes of either 
Chanda Sahib or Mysore. The Mohratta conquest of 
Trichinopoly (1741) appeared as if, for the time being, 
to frustrate the southern objective of Mysore. Dalavai 
Devarajaiya, however, steadily kept his watchful eye on 
the place, which, perhaps, accounts also for why, in May 
1741, Nawab Safdar Ali (of Arcot) was, as above referred 
to,^ induced to seek the help of Mysore against the 
Mahrattas. The death of Bafdar All in October 1742 
seemed to affect the interests of Mysore in Trichinopoly 
and those of the Nayaka family there. In January 
1743, therefore, Dajavai Devarajaiya found it expedient 
to reiterate his claim on Trichinopoly and attempted to 
take it with the assistance of Nizam-ul-mulk, then in 
Cuddapah, with a lakh of foot, on his way to Arcot.“ 
Accordingly, about this time, it became the latter’s 
design “ to put the Kaja of Misore [Mysore] in posses- 
sion of Trichinopoly on [the Bajah] paying a crore of 
rupees.”® Devarajaiya — ^who, as we know, represented 
the king of Mysore during this period — was, however, 
obviously not in a position to pay this heavy price or 
even half of it,® the finances of the kingdom having 
already suffered considerably from the contributions 
levied by the Mahrattas in 1740. The interests of 


90. Vide text of f.n. 60 sapra, 

91. Deep. Eng. (1743-1746), p. 8, item No. 66: aieo Cal. Mad. Ziec., p. 869; 
Letter No. 24 dated Jauuar}- 27, 1743. 

92. Ibid. 

93. This tnnaaction is, perhapa, beet, thongli ineidentaUy, alluded to by 
EarachQri NaiijarSjaiya in Count. Corree. (176,3), p. 26 ; Letter No. 46 
dated March 12, 1763 — Halavai to Saunders. According to him, the 
Nizam (in 1743) had "agreed to give the fort" of Trichinopoly to 
Mysore “for 60 lakhs of Rupees ” and sent a message to the latter 
through Vinnajl-Pant (“Vinnazey Punt"), but the authorities in 
Seringapatam “did not then care to accept it." Vinnaji-Fant (or 
Vinnaji-Fap^it) figures in later history as weU. He belonged to a 
village called Fatchfir, near Jalarpet, the M. A B. M. By. junction. 
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Mysore, and no less the cause of the Nayaka family of 
Madura, were again affected when Trichinopoly — after 
its siege by the Nizam and its evacuation by Murari 
Eao (1743) — was, as we have noted, included within the 
immediate jurisdiction of Nawab Anwar-ud-din of 
Arcot in 1744. 

Nevertheless, Trichinopoly, as the southernmost 
limit of expansion of the kingdom of Mysore, tended in 
an increasing measure to engage the attention of Da|avai 
Devarajaiya and his brother Karachuri Nanjarajaiya, 
especially after the final disappearance of Bangaru- 
Tirumala (of the Nayaka family of Madura) from the 
arena of South Indian politics (c. 1744). Meanwhile, 
the Mahrattas, after their Ueccan reverses (1743-1744), 
had been active in the south, being evidently alarmed by 
Murari Rao’s evacuation of Trichinopoly (August 1743). 
Towards the close of 1744, Peshwa Balaji Baji Bao 
despatched again to the Deccan a Mahratta army of 
two lakhs of horse, commanded for the second time by 
Babu Nayak.®* The recovery of Trichinopoly became the 
definite objective of the Mahrattas and the frustration of 
it the key-note of Nizam-ul-mulk’s policy. Accord- 
ingly, the Nizam desired Nawftb Anwar-ud-din (of Arcot) 
to put up a stout opposition to the Mahrattas with the 
help of all the Karnatak chiefs and allies.'® In December 
1744, Anwar-ud-dIn marched against Babu Nayak at the 
head of (55,000 horse, being joined also by his third son 
Muhammad All from Hyderabad.® Before commencing 
hostilities, however, Anwar-ud-din attempted to pacify 
the Mahrattas by offering them “ a sum of money” but 
they were found “to demand Trichinopoly.”*” There- 
upon, in January 1745, Anwar-ud-din engaged Babu 
Nayak in a week’s action at Basavapatna (HaKuiajjatan) 

94. rtuo*., pp. lU-lia. 9fi. IWi, p. 112. 

96. Ibid, pp. 112-119; Mad, Denp. (1744-176S), p. 9: I>espatch dated Febru- 
ary 16, 1746. See also t.u. 100 infra. 

97. Mad. Detp., l.o. 
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and put him to rout amidst great loss.* “ The Naw- 
wab,” in the words of the contemporary chronicler 
Burhan,"® “ followed him [Babu Nayai] up to Trichi- 
nopoly. There again for the second time the pursued 
one opposed him. The Nawwab exhibited great bravery 
in fighting and pursuing the enemy. The enemy offered 
battle for the third time at the mayddn of Baswapatan 
and tried to fight with all his strength. After three 
days and three nights he was routed with his friends 
and defeated with his companions. In short, according 
to his wont, he ran away.” About March-April 1745, 
the Nawab returned triumphantly to Arcot. 

In this struggle with Babu Nayak, Mysore, along with 
the chiefs of Cuddapah, Kumool, Savanur, Sira and Ikkeri, 
and with Muzaffar Jang (Hidayat Muhiyud-dln-Khan) — 
grandson of Nizam-ul-mulk — then jahgirdar of Adoni, 
made common cause with Nawfib Anwar-ud-din by 
furnishing a quota of nine thousand horse.^'*’ Evidently 
it was as much in the interests of Mysore as in those of 
the Nizam and the Nawab that Dalavai Devariijaiya 
found it expedient to safeguard Trichinopoly against the 
Mahrattas. 

During the latter part of the year 1745, after the 


Mysore snd MeU' 
bar, 1746-1746. 


return of the Mysore troops from the 
action (against the Mahrattas) at 
Basavapatna, the situation in Malabar 


seemed to engross the attention of Devarajaiya. By 1737 


98. Tuiak., pp. liaU4; lee also tb« Ke. N. Y. (XI, w. 89-40), which places 

the event in Mokiakthi, Futhya (January 1748). Basavapatna is the 
head-quarters of an extant of that name in Channagiri taluk, 

Shimoga district (see LUt of ViUaga, 138). 

99. Ibid. 

100. Ibid, pp. 112-118. The numerical strength of the forces assembled on 

the occasion amounted, aocording to this source, to 66,000 horse, 45 JXIO 
being the number raised by the local powers (ofe., Cuddapah, 8,000 ; 
Kumool, 2,000 ; Bavapur, 1,500; Sira, 1,500; Bednur or Ikkeri, 6,000 ; 
Mysore, 9,000 ; Adoni, 22,000), and 20,000 by Anwar-ud-dIn and Muham- 
mad AH at 12,000 and 8,000 respectively. Apparently by a slip, the 
total is set down os 69,000 on p. 118 of the text. ' 
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the siege of Cannanore — referred to in the preceding 
chapter — had been raised, and the English factors at 
Tellicherry mediated a peace between the rulers of Cotata 
and Ikkeri, by which they obtained the exclusive privilege 
of purchasing the valuable commodities of Malabar, 
namely, pepper, cardamoms and sandalwood.^"^ Since 
then, the English found themselves faced with the 
rivalry of the French at Mahe and the Dutch at Canna- 
nore on the one side and, on the other, with the persist- 
ent opposition and hostility of the Moors (Moplahs) of 
Cannanore (then in alliance with the Dutch), with 
whom they came into a rupture during August- Septem- 
ber 1745. The local powers in Malabar, such as the 
chiefs of Kolattiri and Palghat and the Zamorin of 
Calicut, were hostile and divided among themselves, 
viewing with alternate friendliness and saspicion the 
activities of the European powers.^*® 

There are indications, and it is significant, that, 
between October 1745 and May 1746, the Mysore army 
was active in Malabar, supporting the chief of Palghat 
against the Zamorin of Calicut. A letter, dated October 
24, 1745,^*® refers to “the war the Samorine [Zamorin] 
was engaged in with the King of Mysure [Mysore], 
between whose forces there had lately been a great battle 
near Pallycata-cherry [Palghat-cherry] , in which the 
Samorine got the better and obliged the Mysure army to 
retreat two leagues.” Another, dated November 3,'®* 
speaks of the Zamorin’s “ war with an ally [chief of 
Palghat] of the King of Meysure’s, with whom they have 
had three battles, in the first of which the Samorine had 
the victory but lost the others and eighty men.” A third. 


101. Impl. Oat., XVII. 67. 

102. TelU. OoTu. (1737-1788), p. 52’^Con»ultatwn dated December 26, 1737 ; 

(1716-1746), pp. 20, 26*30, etc. ; Oonsfiitations dated September 27 and 
October 6-9, 1745. 

108. Ibid (1745-174^, p. 42: OofuuUation dated October 26, 1745. 

104. Und, p. 51 : Consultation dated November 4« 1745. 
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dated December 7,*®® refers to the illness of the Zamorin 
and “ the ill-snccess of the war with the King of 
Meysure.” On February 6, 1746, the Zamorin died.^“ 
Hostilities with Mysore continued under his successor 
who, in a letter received at Tellicherry on May 23, 
1746,^®’ writes of the king of Mysore as having despatched 
a body of horse and foot towards Palghat and ravaged 
his country, and of his (Zamorin's) having sent his 
officers and troops to put them to rout ; and speaks of 
the expedition as having entailed a heavy expense on 
him, preventing the payment of his dues to the English. 
In 1746, Krishparaja Wodeyar, as mentioned already, 
attained his majority and was wedded 
17 «*^**^^* ' to Devajamma, daughter of Karachuri 
Nanjarajaiya. From hence, Nanja- 
rajaiya began to play a leading r61e in the affairs of 
Mysore as the junior Dalavai, his elder brother Da|avai 
Devarajaiya, already advanced in age, having retired from 
active military life and taken up the direction of the 
revenue and finances of the kingdom.^®® 

Meanwhile political situation in the Karnntak and the 
Deccan had been tending towards a 
Since the repulse of Babu Nayak, 
the Mahratta sarddr, in 1745, consider- 
able disorder prevailed in central and northern Karnatak 
(Bdlaghdt) where Nawab Anwar-ud-dln’s authority was 
little recognised. "With the exception of the subdh of 
Sira under Nawab Dilavar Khan, successor of Tahir 
Khan (since c. 1740), there was practically no master 
over a greater part of the country from the Tungabhadra 
up to the limits of the kingdom of Mysore.^®® The settle- 
ment of this tract and keeping the Peshwa in touch with 
its affairs — as a delegate of Shahu from Satara — was 

106. Ibid, p. 76 : Oonsultation dated December 10, 1746. 

106. Ibid, p. 110 : ConauUation dated February 7, 1746. 

107. Ibid, p. 167 : Oonaultation dated Iday 23, 1746. 

106. Vide references cited in Ch. XIZ ; see also and compare Wilka, 1. 269. 
109. 8el. Pesh, Vol. XXV, hettcr No, 29 dated September 20| 1746. 
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engaging the attention of the Mahrattas encamped in 
this region.**® Between 1745-1747 Babu Nayak was 
again active in the Karnatak. Early in 1747, his agent 
Sankraji-Fant, proceeding from Hanumanta-sagar, took 
possession of the forts of Begur and Yeliyur with the 
help of the Bedas (“ Berads”).“* Babii Nayak had had 
his eye on Seringapatam a]so,**‘ but, hard pressed as he 
was by the forces of Anwar-ud-dln and his allies (i.e., the 
Ghorpades, the Nawab of Sira and Mysore), he was 
obliged to retire from the Karnatak (May 19, 20).**® 
Almost simultaneously (March-May 1747), Naeir Jang, 
appointed as Nawab of the Karnatak, was on his way to 
the south, armed with full authority by his father Nizam- 
ul-mulk to collect alleged arrears of contribution 
(peshkash) from Arcot, Sira, Mysore and Tanjore 
among other places.*** Early in October 1747, having 
partially succeeded in his object, he hastily retraced 
his steps, alarmed by news of his father’s illness at 
Aurangabad.**® On June 19, 1748, Niz5m-ul-mulk died.**® 
About the middle of 174G, Nanjarajaiya proceeded on 
an expedition toDharanagar (Dharanur 

Karfiohuri Naiija- .,i 

rSjaiyft’H expedition tiilG pCOSCHt C/OllllDQ<tor0 QlBtricIi) lH 

July* 746 ^* south-east. A pretender, set up by 
the turbulent elements, had occupied 

110. Ibid. 

111. Ibid, Vol. XXVIII, Lftter No. 42 (c, Fobrnory 1747?). BSgQr ami 

Yoliyur are places situated in Devanahajji taluk, Bangalore district 
(ace Lint of Villngfn, 11-12). Hanumanta-sagar is a village in 
Nelamaiigala taluk (Ibid, 17). The text actually refers to Begur and 
Yeliyur as " Bedoor aud Yoloor in the territory of Sbrirangapatan.’* 

112. Ibid ; see also f.ii. 113 infra. 

113. Ibid, Vol. XXV, Letter No. G6 dated May 27, 1747. The Mahratta 

reverses of May 1747 are, perhaps, further echoed in the ilys. Haj. 
Oka. (43) when it speaks of Karachnri Nanjarajaiya as having repulsed 
with heavy loss Putte Singh and Babii Uao (Dabd Nayak), on their 
approach to Seringapatam. If we are to accept this source, then the 
repulse referred to must he held to have ooeurmd shortly after 
Nanjarajaiya's successful termination of the siege of l)evanaha!)i 
(April 29, 1747), described below. 

114. Di. A. Pi., III. 432, IV. 6, 44, 70, 125, etc. 

116. Ibid, IV. 188. 118. WUka, I. 286-286 (Editorial note). 
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the town and was harassing the inhabitants^^^^ Nanja- 
rajaiya put him down with a strong hand and, restoring 
order, returned to Seringapatam by the end of July,“® in 
time to face the situation at Devanahajji (in the present 
Bangalore district). 

Profiting by the unsettled conditions of the times in 
the Kamatok, Bange-Gauda,theMorasa 
Dodballapur, had taken posses- 
1746-A^i747. sion of Dcvanahalli (BeoanajpMra) with 
the aid of the Mahratta and Mughal 
troopers, and become a source of trouble to his neigh- 
bours.™ Early in August, Nanjarajaiya marched on 
thither at the head of a strong contingent.** At Banga- 
lore he was joined by a detachment under ^abas Sahib 
and his younger brother Haidar All Khan, then serving 
under Katti Gopalaraja Urs.*** Devanahajli was closely 
besieged by the Mysoreans for nearly nine months (c, 
August 1746-April 1747).** And they were assisted 
also by the allies of Nawab Anwar-ud-din, namely, 
Subhau Eao-Ght)rpade, brother of Murari Kao-Ghorpade, 
and Dilavar Khan of Sira, at the head of 700 and 1,000 
horse respectively.** To prevent the Mahrattas from 
making common cause with liange-Gauda and frustrate 

117. Kakud. MdMi.f I, 10; also Nanjarajayaian. Oham., Ill, ff. 13-18. 
For detailR about these works, vide under Literary activity in 
Ch. XIII. 

116. Ibidi see also and compare Mye, Bdj. CJta.f 48, and Wilkst I. 259. 

119. Kahud. Mdhdt., 1, 11; see also and compare Haid. Nam. (ff. 2-3), which 

refers to the chief as Narayapa-Gauda, perhaps another name of Range- 
Gauda** 

120. Ibidt 12-18 ; Haid. Nam., ff. 2. 

121. For particulars about Haidar's services on the occasion, vide under 

Early career and rise of Haidar Ali in Ch. X below. 

TOa. Haid. Nam., ff. 3; Sel. Peah. Daft., Yol. XXV, LetterNo. 65, and Vol. 
XXVIII, Letter No. 42— cited in f.n. 113 and 111 supra. According to 
these sources, the siege of Pevanaha))i lasted for about nine months 
during Akahaya and Prabkava (1746-1747). See also f.n. 126 infra. 
The AnnaU (1. 178) places the event roughly in 1746 (Akahaya). Wilks 
(1. 261) and Devaohandra (Eaj. Kath,, XII. 490), however, assign the 
siege to 1749, for which there is no evidence. 

128. Sel, Peak. Daft., l.o. 
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their getting a permanent foothold in the north of 
Seringapatam, became the common objectives of the 
confederates. Nevertheless, the Glauda defended himself 
gallantly against the combination, and sought reinforce- 
ments from the Mahratta general Babu Nayak, then 
active in the Earnatak.^" Babu despatched 2,000 horse 
to the succour of Devanahalli,'^ but, on April 29, 1747, 
even before the arrival of this detachment, Nanjarajaiya 
had succeeded in taking the fort.^*^ Bange-Gauda was 
captured and deprived of all power.^'” He concluded a 
truce (kaulu) with Mysore, by which he managed to obtain 
his release.^® Eventually he went over to his cousin at 
Ghikbajjapur;*® Devanaha|li was absorbed in the kingdom, 
of Mysore, and Nanjarajaiya returned to Seringapatam, 
where he was, as a mark of this exploit, honoured with 
the emblems of Hanuma and ^arabha standards (Kapi- 
dhvaja, Sarabhankiia-dhvaja) by king Krishnaraja.^® 

In July 1747, hardly two months after Nanjoriijaiya’B 
return from Devanabalji, Nasir Jong 
Bdvrncron appeared with his army before Seringa- 

patam, demanding payment of alleged 
Nisir j»ng jn arrears of contribution due.^® Even 
Octo^r^iMT!’ earlier, about March, his father Nizam- 

ul-mulk, we learn, had pretended to 
lease out Seringapatam for rupees seventy lakhs,^® and 
the king of Mysore apprised “ that in default of payment 
of the amount, not only would it be collected by force, 
but the province would be laid waste in such manner as 
the Nizam might think fit.”^ Niisir Jang’s demand, 

12<i. Ibid, Vol. XXV, Letter No. 66, cited eupra. 135. Ibid. 

136. Ibid. The ectuel dete on which the tort was taken hy the Seringapatam 

torees was, according to this oon temporary source, Praihaoc, VaUdkha 
tu. 1 (April 39, 1747). 

137. Kakud. Jldkdt., I, 14. 

136. Haid. Nam., l.o. ; also Kakud. Nahat., l.e. ; cf. AntuOi, Bdj. Kath,, 
Myt. Baj. Cha. and WUkt, I.o. 

139. Ibid. 180. Kakud. Uahat., I, 15. 

131. Di. A. Pi., IV. 136, 131 ; Notes dated .Inly 18 and 39, 1747. 

133. Ibid, in. 433 : Notes dated March ? 1747. 133. Ibid. 

VOL. II H 
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however, did not meet with any response, and the 
country was ordered to be ravaged.^®* Thereupon the 
authorities at Seringapatam conducted negotiations for 
nearly two months.*®® Nasir Jang, in the meanwhile, is 
said** to have encamped at Tonnur, not far from 
Seringapatam, and amused himself on the large tank 
there, giving it the name of M5ti-Talab (“Lake of 
Pearls ”), which it still retains. Ultimately, in or about 
October, he was bought off for twenty-one lakhs, and 
retired.*®^ 

The death of the Nizam in June 1748 seemed imme- 
diately to affect his ambitious scheme 
The short lived gf bringing the whole of the Karnatak 

Hjiiqu reaction in , ^ a ▼ i • i i • 

Soutiiem India, 1746 . a>nd Douthem India under his control as 

the Mughal Vizier of the Deccan, and 
to have its own repercussions on those regions. Indeed, 
while it threw open the south to the Mahrattas, it 
tended for a time to keep alive the movement for the 
revival of Hindu rule in Trichinopoly under Vijaya- 
Kumara, son of Bangaru-Tirumala (of the Nayaka family 
of Madura), a movement in which Mysore was, as usual, 
equally interested. For, on August 5, 1748, news was 
afloat that*** “ the Marathas are marching with 10,000 
horse through Mysore. The people of Tanjore and 
Mysore, the Tondiman and the Maravan went to recover 
Trichinopoly from the Muhammadans and establish 
there Kattu Baja's son. Srimushnam, Vriddhachalam 
and other places are to be added to Tanjore, and the 
territories lately conquered by the Muhammadans are to 


134. Ibid, IV. 131 : l.o. 

135. Ibid, IV. 131, 168 and 176 : Notex dsbid Jnly 33, and October 11 end 30, 

1717. At SrEit, it was reported, thirty l^hs of rupees " were offered 
as against Nasir’a demand of " Sfty lakhs of pagodas " ; then it was 
reduced to “ twenty-five lakhs ’’ ; and finally to " twenty-one lakhs ". 
138. Waim, I. 360. 

137. Di. A. Pi., IV. 176 : l.c. ; of. Afys. Paj. Olio., I.c. s liaj. Kath., XII. 

189-490; and WiVa, I. 369-360. 

138. Ibid, V. 176 : Notta dated August 6, 1748. 
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be restored to their former owners. They are raising 
troops to attack Trichinopoly.” Again, on the 12th of 
the same month, it was circulated that^ “ the Maravas, 
the people of Tanjore, Mysore and others, joining 
together, mean to release Bamanayyan, Konappayyan’s 
son, who is in prison at Tanjore, and capture the fort of 
Trichinopoly.” By the 18th, however, we are told,^“ 
nothing was heard “ about the plan of the above peoples 
against Trichinopoly.” Evidently the movement seems 
to have slowly receded to the background under the 
stress of the crisis that was being rapidly reached in 
Southern India about this time. 


189. HAdy 192 : Noten dated August 12, 1748. 
140. IMd, 210: NotM dated August 18, 17^. 



CHAPTER V. 

KbishnarAja Wodeyar n, 1734-1766 — (contd.) 

The European Nations in India : The Portuguese — The Dutch 
— The Danes — The English — ^The French— The evolution 
of their Indian policy : (a) down to 1746 — (i) 1746-1758 — 
Its repercussions on the south of India, with special 
reference to Mysore. 


The £luropeAn 
uations iti Indiu. 


A s INDICATED in the previous chapter, events were 
happening about this time — Circa 1748— which 
brought to the forefront certain foreign 
nations who had settled at different 
intervals of time since 1600 A.D. at 
various points on the Eastern and Western seaboards of 
India. Chief among these were the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the Danes, the French and the English. The 
Portuguese were the first modern Eu- 
Tiie PoHurucw. ropean nation to found a settlement in 
India. Ya.sco da Gama landed at 
Calicut on 22nd August 1498. Cabral established a 
factory at Calicut in 1500 and took Goa in 1 506 and 
plundered and burnt in 1510 Calicut, ill-requiting the 
hospitality he had received at the bands of the Zamorin. 
Through the aid of fire-arms, which the Portuguese were 
the first to introduce into India, they overcame Indian 
opposition with ease. Within a century of their arrival, 
they explored the Indian Ocean as far as Japan and 
established footholds at Mangalore, Cochin, Ceylon, Diu, 
Goa and Negapatam. Their object was trade and they 
were content when they secured it. For nearly a century, 
they monopolised the whole of the profitable trade of the 
Indian seas and they astonished Europe with the colossal 
fortunes they amassed. But they were violent in their 
methods, ungrateful towards their benefactors, indulged 
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in slave trade which encouraged traffic in children, 
intolerent in religions matters and unconcerned in the 
welfare of the people amidst whom they settled. They 
maintained their political power by fanning the mutual 
jealousies and enmities they found existing between the 
local potentates. Their cupidity proved their destruc- 
tion. “ The Portuguese,” wrote Alfonzo De Souza, their 
Governor, in 1545, “entered India with the sword in 
one hand and the crucifix in the other ; finding much 
gold, they laid aside the crucifix to fill their pockets, and 
not being able to hold them up with one hand — they were 
grown so heavy, they dropped the sword, too ; being 
found in this posture by those who came after, they were 
easily overcome.” Apart from the evil effects that the 
growth of wealth and luxury produced on them, their fall 
was hastened first by the destruction of Vijayanagar, with 
which they had built up a lucrative trade in horses, and 
then by the gradual decay of that Empire after the death 
of Venkata I (1586-1 G14), who was the last sovereign of 
that dynasty to befriend them. When, in 1608, the 
Dutch secured a footing at Dcvanapatnam (Cuddalore), 
Venkata promptly intervened on behalf of the 
Portuguese and barred their further progress there, 
saying that the Portuguese were “ better friends than the 
Dutch.” More conciliatory in their methods and better 
supported by their home government, the Dutch, how- 
ever, succeeded in supplanting the Portuguese in the 
Eastern seas, taking their colonies and burning their 
ships. But their glory was short-lived. The siege and 
capture of their settlement at Hugli in 1632 under Shah 
Jahan’s orders may be reckoned to have sealed the fate 
of the Portuguese in India. By about the end of 
Aurangzib’s reign, they cease to be a factor in the history 
of India.* 

1. Their only poBsensions to'day in India arc Goa, Din and Daman, all of 
them fiitnate on the weat (»aat of India. Of these, Goa is miles 
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The Portuguese thus fell before the Dutch. The 
Dutch first occupied various places in 
Xhe Dutch. the Eastern Archipelago, "where they 

were firmly settled about 1598. They 
then founded settlements on the Eastern Coast of 
Southern India, from the beginning of the 17th century. 
They first pitched upon Pulicat, then the head-quarters 
of a Vijayanagar governor and a great entrepot of trade. 
They obtained a cowle to settle there in 1606, about 
which time Portuguese influence declined at the court 
of Venkata I. The advantage of this settlement will 
be apparent when it is remembered that its sea-borne 
commerce was mainly with the Straits Settlements, in 
which the Dutch were already interested. They next 
opened settlements at Sadras, Palcole, Cuddalorc and 
other places on the East Coast and one at Surat on the 
West Coast, in 1616. They had also factories at Agra, 
Patna and Ahmadabad. They also established them- 
selves at Chinsurah and Hugli in 1676. The Dutch were 
essentially a nation of traders, more so than even 
the English. They prospered so long as they stuck 
to their commercial pursuits. They met their fate 
when they tried to meddle in the politics of the 
country. This came about after nearly a century of 
quiet trade in this land. Shortly after the great 

S.B.E. of Bombay. Taken by Albuquerque in 1610, it reached its 
height of prosperity by the end of the 16th century. It was deserted in 
1769 and left to the deoay in which it has since lain. Its hnildings are 
in mins, their sites are covered with coooanut plantations and the streets 
overran with grass. The new capital is Nova Ooa (or Panjim), nearer 
the sea, on the Mandavi, 3 miles from its mouth. Diu is a seaport, 
180 miles north-west of Bombay, off the south coast of Kathiawar. 
Onoe a city of 60,000 souls, it has sunk in importance now, it possessing 
not more than 16,000 inhabitants, mostly fishermen. It has been in 
Portuguese hands since 1636 and stood a famous siege in 1646. Daman 
is a port in the province of Ouserat, on the Gulf of Cambay, 100 mUes 
north of Bombay. It has magnificent teak forests included in the 
f organa of Nagat-Havili. The port stands at the mouth of Damau- 
Ganga, a deep and navigable stresm, with a bar at its month. Daman 
has been in Portugnese hands since 1663. 
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victory that the English won at Plassey under Clive 
(1756), the Dutch endeavoured to help Mir Jafar, the 
Nawab of Bengal. Mir Jafaa' chafed under the control 
of his new masters and secretly induced the Dutch at 
Ghinsuroh to help him with troops. They landed troops 
from Batavia and raised more locally and picked up a 
quarrel with the English at Calcutta. Though England 
and Holland were at peace then, Clive resolved upon 
immediate action. Colonel Forde and Captain Wilson 
attacked the Dutch by land and sea, and defeated them. 
The decisive battle was fought at Biderra between 
Chandranagore and Chinsurah on 29th November 1759, 
and the Dutch were utterly routed. With this, the 
Dutch disappear from the Indian political field. 

The Danish East India Company was formed in IGIG. 

They first established themselves at 
Thf-DanoH. Tranquebar in 1619 with the goodwill 

of liaghunatha Nayaka, the ruler of 
Tanjore. Fifty-six years later, in 1675, the Danes 
settled at Seraiiipore, near Calcutta. The Governor’s 
first residence was a mud hut and he had neither horse, 
foot, nor guns to protect him. A factory was built at 
Serampore in 1755, the Danish flag being hoisted on it 
on October 8 of that year. During the American War, 
Serampore saw the hey-day of its existence. Having 
restricted themselves entirely to trade, the Danes nevqr 
came into any conflict with the country powers. Twice 
taken by the English in 1801 and 1808, the Danes sold 
their settlements to the British Government in 1845 for 
a monetary consideration of Es. 12 lakhs. The Danish 
East India Company ceased to exist about 1815. 

The English founded a settlement at Masulipatam in 
1607; at Pettapoli (Peddapalli), now 
She English. called Nizampatam, in 1611; and in 
1616, they opened factories at Calicut 
and Cranganore, on the West Coast, with the permission 
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of the Zamoiin. Three years later, in 1619, they obtained 
a footing at Fulicat as well, by the side of the Dutch, 
and for some time traded on joint account with them. 
Before then, they had opened a factory at Surat in 1612, 
and in the year following at Gogra, Ahmadabad, Cambay 
and Ajmere, all these being connected with Surat. 
Mughal countenance was sought to be obtained by the 
despatch of embassies. Though Hawkins failed in 1609, 
Sir Thomas Boe was more successful. His stay of 
three years at the Mughal Court ended, in 1618, 
in the grant of a firman by Shah Jahan for the 
factory at Surat and Jahangir’s general firman. In 
1620, factories were set up at Agra and Patna. The 
mutual jealousies of these European nations were such 
that each tried to outbeat the other for securing the 
Eastern trade to itself. Thus, the Portuguese attacked 
the English in 1620 but were defeated by Captain 
Shillingel and, in 1622, the English joined the Persians 
in attacking the Portuguese, from whom they took 
Ormuz. In the following year, Dutch jealousies ended 
in the massacre of the English at Amboyna for an 
alleged conspiracy to take possession of the castle there 
(27th February 1623). As a result of this unhappy 
incident, the English at Bantam — which had been erected 
into a Presidency in 1618 — suggested the expediency of 
concentrating their attention on the trade of the 
Coromandel Coast. Accordingly, in 1626, a factory was 
established at Armagon, 70 miles north of Madras. But 
this did not prove successful and a settlement was made 
at Madras in 1639. Meanwhile, in 1634, Shah Jahan, 
contemporaneously with the expulsion of the Portuguese, 
granted a firman by which the trade of the whole of 
Bengal was opened to the English. A factory was 
established at Pippli, near the mouths of the Hugh, and 
in 1644 at Hugh itself. Bombay was secured in 1688, 
the Company purchasing it from King Charles II, to 
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whom it had been presented in 1661 by the Portuguese 
as a dowry of his queen Catherine of Braganza. The 
English restricted themselves to trade for nearly a 
century from their establishment at Madras and Hugh. 
It was only about 1748 that they began to enter the 
political arena in India. 

The French made unsuccessful attempts to trade with 
» the East about 1537. In 1615, they 

Thu French, obtained a charter extending the 

monopoly of the French to trade in 
India during a period of 12 years. They first established 
themselves at Surat, but soon left it capturing Trincomalee 
from the Dutch. Driven from thence, in 1672 they took 
San Thome, near Madras, from the Dutch, but lost it 
again, two years later, to the same nation. Meanwhile, 
in 1672, they had obtained on lease a place called 
Pullicherry, near Cuddalore, and a few French merchants 
had located themselves there. On the loss of San Thom^, 
Francois Martin, an office)' of this factory, moved on 
with some sixty of his countrymen and established 
himself at Pullicherry in 1674 and began to erect forti- 
fications in it. This place later became known 4s 
Pondicherry.* About the same time, in 1673, Chandra- 
nagore was occupied. It was largely developed by 
Dupleix while its Governor. On the death of Martin in 
1706, he was succeeded by one Lenoir, who walked in 
his predecessor’s footsteps. M. Dumas took over from 
him and converted Pondicherry into an attractive place 
to those who visited it. He it was that made 
friends with Dost Ali, the then Nawab of Arcot, and 
Chanda Sahib, his son-in-law, and inspired confidence 

a. “Pullicherry" later became “ Pondiclierr)’." The Mithaintnadans etill 
prouounce it as “ Pullicheri.” The name “ PitUicberi ” oeoure 
frequently in the Madraa Conenltatiou Books. It wae evidently an 
inugnifioaut village inhahitod by Pallie, an agrienltnral community 
tracing their dceoeut from the Agniknlae of Puranie tradition, with a few 
fiehermen’e huts and a ehrine dedicated to Gapapati, which stiU atande 
in the present town. 
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in French power and state-craft. He may be said 
to' have been the first to conceive of a French Empire 
in India. His policy Vras, in its essence, to use 
Indians themselves to subdue their country for France. 
He strengthened the fortifications of Pondicherry ; raised 
a force of 12,000 Europeans ; and a force of 5,000 Indians 
whom he armed and drilled in the European manner, 
thus bringing into existence the first sepoy corps known 
to India. But for the active aid he gave Dost All and 
Chanda Sahib, the Mahrattas would have occupied the 
Kamatsik. Already a terror to the Mughal Emperor at 
Delhi, they would have become equally a terror to the 
Nawab of Arcot and the foreign settlers in the South. 
Dumas, however, by the timely help he rendered to 
Dost All, averted this possible contingency. The Mughal 
Emperor, in recognition of this service, conferred the 
title of “ Nawab ” on Dumas and the command of 2,000 
horsemen as a guard. Dumas was also officially made 
an officer of the Mughal Empire. It is recognition of 
this sort that enabled the foreign settlers in later days to 
successfully claim neutrality as between contending 
parties, while all the while they were helping one side or 
the other with men or money and not infrequently with 
both. Dumas was succeeded in October 1741 by Joseph 
Francis Dupleix,® a merchant who rose eventually to 
the dignity ot Marquis and who, if his countrymen 
had favoured, would have made France supreme in India. 
He grasped the cardinal points in the policy of Dumas 
and gave tangible effect to them. He was not only an 
ambitious man but also a talented politician, with an 
inborn genius for leadership. How he befriended first 
Anwar-ud-din and then Chanda Sahib, his rival ; how 
he then was joined by Muzaffar Jang, the rival of Nasir 
Jang in the Subadarship of the Deccan; how he had 

a. .Tosepli Dapleix; 1697-1763. Governor of Gliandrauegoto and then of 
Fondicheny (1711-1764, when he was recalled to France). 
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Naair Jang assaBsinated ; how he next got proclaimed 
Muzaffar Jang Subadar of the Deccan and Ghandi Sahib 
Nawab of the Karnatok ; how he tried to take Trichinopoly 
into which Muhammad All, son of Anwar-un-dih, had 
thrown himself ; and how in doing bo he sought to befriend 
Mysore by promising Trichinopoly to her^ — show his 
capacity as much for diplomacy as for organization. But 
he failed and with him all idea of a French Empire in 
India vanished for ever. The French Company — 
Gompagins de hides — came to an end in 1769 and to-day 
Pondicherry, Chandranagore, Mahe, Karaikal and Yanon 
are the only possessions left for France in India. 

Though the European companies trading in the East 
The ovoiatioD of w®’’® Organized as peaceful commercial 
Iheir Indian policy: concerns, from the beginning they so 
(a) down to 1746. built their factories that they could be 
secure from attacks, both from the local powers and from 
each other. Their proprietors as traders refused to 
countenance expenditure on fortifications. But trade 
cannot flourish without security. Some of the settle- 
ments were accordingly even fortified. The Dutch set 
the example. Thus Armagon was fortified, it being the 
first fortified settlement held by the English in India. 
It mounted 12 guns. “ Dansborg " at Tranquebar 
was a rudimentary fortress in charge of 20 men 
and a few cannons. Fort St. George at Madras, 
though comparatively a small place when first erected, 
was likewise fortified. Pondicherry as first built was 
similarly fortified with three round towers and a bastion, 
the whole armed with thirty-two guns. When Martin 
rebuilt the settlement in 1701, be erected a regular fort 
in it called Fort Louis, which was a perfect pentagon in 
form with five bastions at the five angles.^ But 

4. Vide Ch. VI below. 

fi. It wan fluisbed iu 1706. See M. Julieii Vinson, Lee i'Vononis done 1' 

Indc (Lerouse, Paris, 1894) ; also Fairest, Oities of India, p. 890. It 
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fortifying their factories did not mean militarising their 
establishment any more than the fighting they occasion- 
ally indulged in to defend their settlements against a 
wandering NawSb or an unfriendly Pajegar could be 
termed as war. Both by instinct and interest, the first 
European settlers desired peace. The local powers 
would not permit them to be anything other than 
traders, and their own superiors in their homelands did 
not allow them to invest their funds on the maintenance 
of an army or add to the expenditure on fortifications. 
In this, as in other matters, the English, who eventually 
displaced the Dutch everywhere in the South as the 
Dutch did the Portuguese in their own time, took a leaf 
out of the books of the Dutch. The Dutch as a 
commercial nation did not encourage any kind of warfare. 
They kept to the counter, the weighing scales and the 
measuring yard. A Josiah Child, who in 1686 declared 
war against Aurangzlb and sent out an expedition to 
take Chittagong, was an exception that proved the rule. 
The character of the make up of that expedition indubi- 
tably shows how much city men in those days distrusted 
professional soldiers. The expedition consisted of six 
hundred soldiers and they were sent under the command 
of subalterns ! The Company sent out instructions that 
the captains and other superior officers should be supplied 
from the civil servants in India. It is no wonder that 
the expedition failed, there being no trained officers to 
command the men. But it was characteristic of the 
times that the Company did not think it safe to have 
soldiers by profession in any post higher than that of 
lieutenant. In this they followed the Dutch whose 

WBB called Fort liouis evidently after Saint Louis to whom the Capuchin 
Chapel in the settlement was dedicated under the guidance of Father 
Louis, its builder. The French King and Crusader, Bt. Louis, who died 
at Carthage in 1270, is the name-father of the Byrsa Hill In that 
ancient city, now a suburb of Tunis. He is Louis IX of French History 
and was canonised by Boniface VII in 1297. 
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policy in moBt matters the ^English bad been imitating. 
“ We observe,” wrote the Court of Directors to their 
Agent and Council at Madras on 28th September 1687, 
“ in the book containing the Dutch methods, sent to us 
by Mr. Yale, not much more than what some of us 
underatood before of their affairs ; but, as there appears 
in this great wisdom, and policy, so since that time they 
have much bettered their constitutions, and refined their 
politics, and created many kinds of incomes, to increase 
their revenues, which they thought not of when these 
papers were first digested, some thirty years since. 
However, we recommend to you the frequent reading and 
consideration of what is contained in these papers, which 
the oftener you read, the more you will discover the 
wisdom of those persons who discovered those methods.” 
Such admiration could not but lead to direct imitation. 
In keeping strictly to trade and avoiding warfare and 
collisions of every kind with the country powers, the 
English thus were admonished to follow the Dutch 
example. Similarly in regard to keeping the military — 
even in the restricted cases in which they had to act on 
the defensive when attacked — they were for following 
the Dutch “ method ” as the Directors termed it. 
“ Their (the Dutch) having'all lieutenants,” the Directors 
remarked, “ in their garrisons to command their com- 
panies, and a major without a company to command 
under their governor, we may imitate in due time ; but 
think it not proper at present, until your civil power be 
as well established and obeyed at Fort St. George, as 
theirs is at Batavia.” They thus were not only for 
“ imitating ” the Dutch in this matter but also like the 
Dutch, desired to see that the “ civil power ” was ” well 
established” before they thought of seeking to be a military 
power. The fact of the matter is that the Directors were 
essentially commercial men and they were averse to 
allowing their agents in India developing a taste for 
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military adventures. Not only this. Their attitude was 
in keeping with their national spirit. Ever since the days 
of Cromwell’s Protectorate, the English people have 
abhorred a standing army, and have treated trained 
soldiers as a menace to the State. The City of London 
was primarily Parliamentarian and Puritan in character 
and it disliked the fall in public life that followed the 
Protectorate, more especially as affecting the military. 
The merchants of London who traded with the East 
were naturally no friends to a profession which they 
looked on as inimical to liberty, to religion and to 
trade. When they could not avoid having soldiers of 
their own, they were determined on having as few of 
them as possible and to keep these few as much as possi- 
ble in their own hands. It could not be said that 
they were not justified in this view. The men who in 
those days agreed to go to India were, for the most part, 
undoubted adventurers. And these were, once they 
reached India, open to the worst temptations. Thus, in 
1694, one Dr. Blackwell was suspected to have agreed to 
betray Fort St. David, Cuddalore, to a country power if 
he was enabled to carve out for himself an independent 
Governorship. Similarly, in 1761, a Captain Carlson, 
commanding at Chittapet (Chetput), went over with his 
forces to Haidar All. If there was thus reason on the 
side of the Directors in keeping the rise of military 
spirit in check, the circumstances in India were such 
that but for such a policy on the part of the Directors, 
their agents in India would have pursued a course which 
would have, at least in the initial stages when they were 
still essentially tradersj ended in entanglements for them 
with the local country powers, from which there would 
have been no escape. As it was, the English in India — 
especially in the Madras region — were compelled to 
deviate from the strict injunctions of their masters. The 
immediate events that made them do this was the turn 
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that affairs took in Madras abont the year 1744, when 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar II had been on the throne for 
just ten years. The first of these events was the break- 
ing out of war between England and France in that year, 
a war that had its repercussions on India. Though the 
English had been established at Madras’’ for nearly a 
hundred years by then, they had not taken any steps to 
protect themselves against possible attack from the 
French at Pondicherry. On the other hand, they applied 
to the Nawab of Arcot to keep the peace within the 
territories subordinate to him. The French at Pondi- 
cherry — a well-fortified place between 1706 and 1741 — 
addressed the self-same Nawab to keep away from any such 
self-imposed task. The result was the French besieged 
Fort St. George and took it. This happened in 
September 1746. 

The English at Madras were compelled to move down 
South to Fort St. David, from where 
(i) 1746-1768. they carried on their trade. They felt 
keenly the loss of their chief settlement 
and at once began to raise troops, and that may be justly 
said to be the beginnings of the Madras Army. The 
troops they raised were European cavalry, artillery, and 
infantry and Indian infantry. The first Indian cavalry 
were raised in 1784, and Indian artillery (as a separate 
corps) in 1805.’ The European cavalry never rose — 
partly on account of the expense involved and partly 
because of the opposition of the Nawab whose main arm 
was cavalry — above the strength of a squadron, and even 
these were not maintained for more than a few years. 
The first sepoy levies were poor in discipline and poorer 

6. Fort St. OeorKB at ModraB was foanded in 1639 ; it wa- captured by the 

French in 1746. 

7. See W. J. Wilson, HUtory of the Uadrae Army (1882), Vote. I to IV ; 

P. J. Begble, History of the Services of the llaAras Artillery (1862) ; 

Historical Beonrd of the E. I. Co.’s First Madras European Begiment 

(1848). 
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in equipment. They were armed with matchlocks, bows 
and arrows, spears, swords, bucklers, daggers, or other 
similar weapons they could get hold of. They were 
bodies of various strength, each under the command of 
its own chief, who received the pay of the whole body 
and disbursed it to the men. Not infrequently these 
chiefs owned the arms can'ied by the men and recovered 
from each man a small sum for the use of the weapons. 
The system worked well, as the salary was regularly paid 
and dismissal was felt to be a real punishment. Despite 
the fact that the French had succeeded in training Indians 
for military service and had found them amenable to 
discipline, the English at Madras for a time — between 
1740-17.‘58 — neglected them and preferred any other 
material they could recruit. Thus it is that wo find in 
the earliest period of the history of the Madras Army all 
kinds of nationalities enlisted in it. Thus there were 
European adventurers of all nations, the refuse of their 
respective nations ; Topasses and Coffres Arabs, Rajputs 
and Hindustanis from Bombay ; and slaves imported from 
Madagascar. A change was necessitated in 1758, when 
the Madras troops were all absent in Bengal, and the fear 
of a war against the French made them resolve to recruit 
people in the South of India, with what results the 
history of the Madras sepoy has proved to perfection. 
That was no doubt due to improvement in equipment and 
discipline, and to better pay and better officering ; but it 
must be held that the material itself was good and that 
it needed but capable handling and shaping. 


These changes in the outlook of the English at Madras 


Its repercuBsious 
on the sonth ol India, 
with special refer* 
enoe to Mysore. 


brought on by the vicissitudes of time, 
made them enter into the politics of the 
country powers and make alliances with 
them whether they liked it or not. It 


8. Ooffret : Negroes who were brought to India from the Cape, Guinea, or 
Madagascar, 
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was during the reign of Krishnatraja '^^Oj^Sir II in< 
Mysore (1734-1766) that these changes occurred<and the 
fact that it is so is specially worthy of note. Mysore as 
the State nearest to Madras came into contact with it at 
the very beginning of her troubles with her neighbours. 
It could not avoid doing so because of its past, a past 
which was full of connections with the South, with 
Madura, Dipdigal and Trichinopoly. It was a period too 
of trouble everywhere in the South. The Nizam claimed 
the South as the representative of the Mughal Emperor ; 
his sons and grandsons disputed the overlordship as 
between themselves ; the two foreign nations, the 
French and the English, by reason of their national- 
propensities and interests, took opposite sides in these 
disputed successions; and each of these nations had 
great men on their sides. Dupleix and Bussy on the one 
side; Saunders, who has not yet come into his own, 
Clive (who was discovered by Saunders) and Lawrence 
on the other, are names which have become famous in 
Indian History. All these belong to this period. In 
Mysore itself, while the reigning king was a minor, his 
ministers and generals were men who had been brought 
up in the traditions of the past and aimed at the subjec- 
tion of the whole of the South of India to Mysore, a tradi- 
tion which was later unquestioningly accepted by Haidar,' 
who even improved on it. They were not to blame for 
this, for, since the break-up of the Vijayanagar Empire, 
South India knew only Mysore as an organized kingdom 
with a conscious aim and will of her own ; with an objec- 
tive which made an irresistible appeal ; and with a power 
which could help to carry it through. Mysore had a 
claim too for being the leader in reconstructing life and 
polity in the South, as her connection with the Vijaya- 
nagar kingdom had been continuous and unbroken since 
the middle of the 14th century. Sanctified by age-long 
association, her claim to supremacy over the South seemed 

VOL, ii I 
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incontrovertible. Nor were the older disputants in a posi- 
tion to make a bold stand against her during the period of 
Krishnaraja’s reign. The Nayaka of Madura had broken 
down in his power and prestige. The Nayaka of Ikkeri 
was not interested in the South. SomaSekhara Nayaka II, 
who held sway between 1715-1739, was engrossed in ex- 
tending his kingdom nearer home. His son and successor 
Basappa Nayaka II (17.39-17.54) was murdered and his 
adoptive mother VTrammaji was insecure in her seat and 
fell an easy prey to Haidai' in 1763, three years before the 
close of the reign of Krishnaraja II. Then, as regards 
the Mahrattas, Baji Bao I, who died in 1740, had been 
succeeded by Balaji Baji Eao, the third Peshwa. Though 
in 1741 Siddoji-Ghnrpade took Trichinopoly, Murari 
Rao-Ghorpade, who was put in charge of it, vacated it 
in 1743. By 1750, Balaji Baji Rao had consolidated his 
authority, made Poona his capital and had become the 
head of the Mahratta Confederacy. But his ambitions 
were centred northwards. He occupied the Punjab in 
17.58 and renewed the invasion of Upper India in 1760 
to achieve supremacy over the North. The Mahratta 
power had by then reached its zenith. Badai^iva Bao Bhao, 
who was guiding its affairs, had an organized and well- 
paid army, with a large train of artillery ; but he failed 
at Panipat in 1761. This ambition northwards left the 
South to take care of itself for the time being, and it was 
during the interval covered by the period 1752-1755, that 
Karachuri Nanjarajaiya, the DaJavai of Krishparaja II, 
made the bold attempt at securing Trichinopoly for 
Mysore by any means open to him." If Murari Bao, the 
Mahratta representative, had behaved as he should have 
done and kept his word, and if the king of Tan j ore had 
not turned hostile, the Hindu cause in the South would 
have fared better and the history of India during this 
momentous period would have proved different. 


9. Fide Chd. VII-VIII below. 
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Kamatak, 1748-1749 — His activities continued, 1749-1760 — 
The Kamatak War of Succession, 1750-1751 — Period of 
peace and security in kfysore, 1748-1751 — Fifth Phase ; 
1751-1755 : Tlie contest for the Nawahship of Arcot and 
Trichinopoly (down to 1751) ; Chanda Sahih vs. Muhammad 
Ali — ^The contest continued, 1751-1752— The contest 
renewed, 1762-1755 — Foreign politics of Mysore, 1761-1756 
— Mysore’s part in the contest for the Nawahship of Arcot and 
Trichinopoly, 1751-1752 : Trichinopoly, the objective of the 
Dalavais — Southern movements of Karachuri Nanjarajaiya 
—Progress of the Mysoreans and Mnrari Bao— Their services 
to Muhammad Ali and his allies during the contest— Muham- 
mad All's attitude towards Mysore. 


W E may now revert to the activities of Chanda 
Sahib whom we left a prisoner in the hands of 
the Mahrattas at Satara in 1741.^ In 
1748, Chanda Siihib obtained his 
release with the assistance of the 
French (under M. Dupleix) at Pondi- 
cherry, and through the mediation of 
his own Dewan ^eshagiri Bao.® About 
this time, northern Kamatak — included in the subdh of 
Adoni under Muzaffar Jang, son of MutuwuBsil Khan 
and grandson (t.e., daughter’s son) of Nizam-ul-mulk — 
was distracted by the internecine quarrels of the chiefs 


Foiirth Pha^e\ 
1748-1751. 

Chftud£ 8 ft b i b * H 
aotivititis in the 
Kamatak, 1748-1749. 


1. VidOi for general referenoea on this section, W'iZXrR, I. 2B2-803; O. H. L, 
V. 136-138, 184 ; Tanjort' Diai, Goa., I. 46-47; Raid. Ndm.^ S. 3-4, Pot 
Bpeoifio referenoea, aee wfra. 

9. Di, A, Pi., IV. 134-196; Boid. Nam., ff. 3. 
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of Harapanahalli and Chitaldrug, the former of whom 
was backed up by the rulers of Ikkeri (Bednut), Baya- 
durg and Savanur.* Chanda Sahib, however, on his way 
to the south, espoused the cause of Hiriya-Medekere 
Nayaka (1721-1749), chief of Chitaldrug,* and in 
February 1749 took part in the battle of Mayakoiida, in 
which his eldest son AbTd Sahib and the chief lost their 
lives.® Chanda followed up this reverse to Adoni. In 
May, Muzaffar Jang himself proceeded with Immadi- 
KasturT-Bangappa Nayaka (1749-1754), son and successor 
of Medekere Nayaka, and laid siege to the fort of Sante- 
benndr, but was repulsed with loss by Basappa Nayaka 
II of Ikkeri (1739-1754).® Indeed, Muzaffar Jang’s 
authority seemed to be little recognised in this part of 
the Kamatak during the very first year of Nizam-ul- 
mulk’s death (1748) and the succession to the Nizamate 
of the Deccan of Nasir Jang (1748-1750), 

At this juncture, Chanda Sahib, well posted with the 
state of affairs in the country since 
I'^^l, not Only promised to establish 
Muzaffar in the mbdh of Adoni for, it 
is said, a crore of rupees,’ but also, with a view to secure 
for himself Arcot and Trichinopoly from Nawab 


5. Ke. N. V.t XI, vv, lO-lfl, 48-53, etc. ; Boe aiiso Raid. Ndm.^ l.c. According 

to tbe latter eonree, Medekere Nayaka of Chitaldrug fought against the 
chiefs of Harapauahal]i, Biyadurg, Bavapur and Dediiur, on behalf of 
Murari Tlao (of Gooty). Probably most of the local chiefs, about 
1748-1749, resented the pretensions of Murari to the chaut?t of the 
Kamatak. 

4. JIa4d. Ndm., l.c. 

6 . Ke. N. V.f XI, V. 49 (f.n. 1). Tbe event is dated in this work in Vibhava, 

"Ph-dlgima (February 174^. Of. Wilks’s date, March 1748 (I. 286, f.n.), 
for which there is no evidence. See also Hwid. NOm,, l.c.; Di. A. Pi. 
VI. 102, 185-186 ; Notes dated June 29, and September 28, 1749. Maya- 
kon^a is the chief village in a iUibli of that name in Dava^agere taluk 
Chitaldrug district (see List of ViUages, 169). 

6. Ibid, vv. 61-52 (f.n. 2). The event is dated in this work in ^uhla, 

(May 1749). Cf. Tueak,, pp. 186-187, referring in a general way 
to tbe affairs of Chitaldrug and 'Beduur. 

7. Hoid. N&m., ff. 4. 
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Anwar-ud-din, infused him (Muzaffar Jang) with hopes of 
being eventually made the master of the whole of the 
Karnatak-Payanghst.® About July 1749, he further 
succeeded in exacting a tribute of rupees two and a half 
lakhs from the chief of Ikkeri for Muzafifar,® and then 
marched on with the latter towards Arcot. Having in 
the meanwhile enlisted the services of a French contin- 
gent from Pondicherry, Chanda, in July, gave battle to 
Anwar-ud-din at Amburgadh (Ambur). On Augusts, 
Anwar-ud-dIn was, during negotiations for peace, treache- 
rously attacked and slain.*® And Chanda, formally 
proclaimed as Nawab of Arcot by Muzaffar Jang, proceed- 
ed with him to Pondicherry. During September-, 
October, it became his (Chanda’s) ambition “ to conquei' 
all the countries from Mysore up to the Narbada and 
rule as the Nizam did formerly ” ; and in this view the 
occupation of Trichinopoly and Tanjore was his immediate 
objective.** In November, he marched with the French 
troops under M. d’Auteuil against Trichinopoly but he 
soon diverted his attention towards Tanjore, from whose 
ruler Pratap Singh (1740-1763) he sought to exact a 
large tribute as the new Nawab of Arcot. The siege of 
Tanjore was protracted for three months but Chanda 
was compelled to raise it and retire to Pondicherry in 
February 17.50, alarmed by the news of Nasir Jang’s 
march from the Deccan to the Karnatak with an 
English detachment and a large army (drawn from 
various parts of the country), to contest the claims of 
his nephew Muzaffar Jang to the succession to the 
Karnatak.*® 

S. Tuzak., pp. 187-13S ; c£. JH. A. Pt., Vl. 186 ; l.c. 

9. Di. A. Pi., VI. 107-108 : Notes datt^d Jiily 2, 1749 ; ct, T>oAwell {Ibid^ 108, 

f .n. 1, luid Introduction^ p. VI) in the light of Ke, N, I*, and other souroeB 

cited uupra. 

10. Tuzak.f pp. 14J-147 ; aIko Haid, Ndm., l.c. 

11. Di, A. Pt., VI. 215: Notes dated October 6, 1749; also 174, 210*21 1 ; 

Notes dated September 20, and October 6, 1749, 

12. Hoid, N&m.t l.c. 
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In April, however, Naair Jang, having cauaed panic to 
Muzaffar’e ailiea near Valudavur, took 
The Karnaiai Jjijjj pHaoner to Arcot, where he lay 

TTor of SucceuHtOHt , , . . , , 

1760 - 1761 . inactive during the next six months* 

In November, ahocked by the rapid 
occupation by the French of Tiruvadi, ViUupuram and 
Gingee, Naair proceeded to lay aiege to Pondicherry and 
waa, on the night of December 16, aurpriaed and alain 
on the field of battle at Dupleix-Fathabad, by the 
intrigue of hia Dewan Hhah Nawaz Khan and the 
treachery of the Nawaba of Cuddapah, Kurnool and 
Savanur.^® In January 1751, Muzaffar Jang, forthwith 
recogniaed by Dupleix as the Subadar of the Deccan, 
set out thither, accompanied by de Buasy, Dupleix's 
lieutenant. On February 14, however, a conspiracy of 
the Nawaba at Rach5ti (Rayacheti) cost his life. There- 
upon Salsbat Jang, third son of Nizain-ul-mulk, estab- 
lished himself with Busay'a help as the Subadar at 
Hyderabad (1751-1761), and BasSlat Jang, a brother 
of Salabat, became NawSb of Adoni. These develop- 
ments tended to brighten the prospects of Chanda 
Sahib in South India and to increase the prestige of his 
ally Dupleix (at Pondicherry) as the Governor of all 
India south of the Krishna. 

The years 1748-1751 were years of peace and security 
in the kingdom of Mysore. All through 

Nanjarajaiya 

1748-1761, was, with his elder brother Dajavai 

Devarajaiya, at the height of hia power 
in Seringapatam,^* steadily keeping his eye on the south.*® 

la Ibid. 

14. See NanjaTufa’YaiobhSfthai^ain aud other works of tlie period, itotioed 
under Litefary activity in Cfa. XI|I. 

16. See i>i. A. Pi., VII. 406 {Notec dftied October 16, 1750), referriug to the 
Mysorean offer of aSKiAtauce to the gnindeon of Ohangamala IMn and 
great-graiidBoti of Vijayaraghava NSyaka— who had taken refuge iu 
Myuore— ^to recover the kingdom of Tanjorc from the Mabrattaa («.«., 
Pratap Singh, 1740-1703), etc. 
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fifth, fhase: 

mi-nm. 

The content for the 
MAWabdhip of Arcot 
and Trichiuopoly 
(down to 175J). 

Chanda Sahib vn. 
Muhammad AlT. 


The only event of note during these years, however, 
was the despatch of a contingent to Arcot under Barakki 
Venkata Bao (1750) to take part in the Kamdiak War 
of Succession (1750-1751).“ 

To resume the general trend of affairs.^’ With the 
accession of Salabat Jang to the Buba- 
dari of the Deccan (February 1751), 
political situation in South India 
assumed a new turn, and the f]uestion 
of succession to the Nawabship of 
Arcot and Trichinopoly came to the 
forefront. On the one side, Chanda 
Sahib, who, as we have .seen, was foriually proclaimed 
as Nawab of Arcot by MuzaHar Jang (August 1749), 
began to contest keenly the possession of Trichinopoly 
also, raising his pretensions to both the places as a 
repi'esentative, and relation, of the Narndyats. to which 
community the early Nawabs of Arcot (170B-1744)» 
belonged. On the otlier, Muhammad Ali, third son of; 
Nawab Anwar-ud-din (1744-1749), put forward his 
claims to succession to the Nawabship on the. alleged 
ground of his appointment by Nasir Jang and of his 
subsequent confirmation under a Jiinaa/t, real or supposed, 
from the Mughal Eim)eror Ahmad Shah (1748-1754). 
The cause of Chanda was espoused by the French 
(under M. Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, 174'2-1754) 
who were favourites of the Nawayat Nawabs of Arcot, 
and that of Muhammad All by the English (undei' 
Thomas Saunders, Governor of Fort St. George, Madras, 
1750-1755), with whom he and his father Anwar-ud-din 
had maintained friendly relations since 1744, assisting 
them against their rivals, the French, during the period 
of the War of Austrian Succession in India (1744-1748), 


16> Hnid. Ndin., l.c. For details of nerviopK of this coutin;?(iiit on fclu* 
occasion, see under Rise of Haidar All iu Cb. X below. 

17. VidOf tor the fj'cueral roferenous <ui this section, Wilks, 1. 

C. H, J., V. 119‘124, Tanjore Dist. Oas., I. 47*48, eto. 
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especially during La Bourdonnais’ capture of Madras 
(1746) and Admiral Boscawen’s siege of Pondicherry 
(1748). Since that war which terminated with the 
treaty of Aix-la^Ghapelle (1748), these two commercial 
nations were nominally at peace in India but were 
really finding in the internal turmoils and dissensions of 
the times (particularly among the local powers of South 
India) an opportunity for war, in so far as it would 
conduce to their own interests. To Dupleix, however, 
belongs the credit of definitely initiating the policy of an 
European nation taking part in the affairs of Indian 
princes “ as allies, not as principals ” as the first step in 
any project of territorial expansion in the East, and, as 
indicated already, he made an admirable beginning in 
this direction, in the battle of Ambur (1749). This 
apart, the fortunes of Muhammad All in the Kamatak, 
during 1749-1751, were at alow ebb. He shut himself 
up in the fort of Trichinopoly and appears to have 
entered into a protracted negotiation with Dupleix at 
Pondicherry, professing to renounce his claims on Arcot, 
and consenting to the eventual etracuation of Trichi- 
nopoly in favour of Chanda Sahib. In reality, however, 
Muhammad All was, all the while, only gaining time to 
complete an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
English, Murari Kao, the Mahratta chief of Gooty, and 
the kingdom of Mysore, against his rival. The accession 
of Salabat Jang to the Subadari of the Deccan in 
February 1751 seemed to revive his hopes of a favourable 
settlement of his cause at the hands of the latter who 
belonged to the very branch of the family by which 
he (Muhammad All) claimed to have been appointed as 
Nawab. Accordingly, from this time onward, Muham- 
mad All found himself engaged in contending with 
Chandii Sahib for the Nawabship of Arcot on the one 
hand, and, on the other, in maintaining against him his 
own position in Trichinopoly. 
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Hostilities commenced in May 1751 when a detach- 
ment of English troops under Captain 
oontiirued.'iTsi-iTsa* Gingcns set out from Madras to 
support Muhammad All, and Dupleix, 
finding that he had been tricked by the latter, despatched 
in his turn a contingent under d’ Auteuil in aid of 
Chanda Sahib, to capture Trichinopoly. The auxiliary 
armies appeared before the city in July and September, 
respectively. Towards the close of 1751, Chanda and 
the French — now commanded by Jacques Law — deceived 
a second time by the renewed negotiations of 
Muhammad Ali and his allies, invested Trichinopoly. 
Law, however, was able to achieve little suecess beyond 
intercepting the passage of provisions to the fort. In 
the meanwhile, the cause of Muhammad All seemed 
rapidly to gain ground. By the end of the year, he had 
succeeded in enlisting the support of the rulers of Mysore 
and Tanjore and of Murari Rao of Gooty on his side, while 
the English, acting as his allies, had struck a serious 
blow at French prestige by Captain Clive’s siege and 
capture of Arcot (September-October) , one of the most 
memorable diversions that history records of. Never- 
theless, Chanda Sahib and Law continued the contest 
for Trichinopoly, taking up their stand in the island of 
Arirangam. In April 1752, Muhammad All secured a 
large convoy and the services of additional detachments 
of English troops under Major Stringer Lawrence and 
Captain Clive, who set to work to block up Law in 
^Irirangam. Dupleix, seeing this imminent danger, 
despatched reinforcements under d’ Auteuil who, however 
was forced to surrender at Valikondapuram on June 9. 
Three days later Law was himself taken prisoner with 
all his troops, and this was followed by the capture and 
treacherous execution of Chanda Sahib at the hands of 
Manaji, the Tanjorean general in the employ of Muham- 
mad Ali. 
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For the time being, the cause of Muhammad Ali thus 
seemed to triumph. But his allies, 
Englieh, during 1752-1754, found 
themselves drawn into an open conflict 
with the French under IJupleix who, despite the 

reverses of 1751-1752, successively upheld the claims 

of Baza Sahib (1752-1753), second son of Chandfi 
Sahib, and of Ghulam Murtaza Khan (17.53-17.54), 
Killedar of Vellore and a son-in-law of Nawib All 
Dost Khan (1733-1740), to the Nawabship of Arcot, 
as against those of Muhammad Ali. At the same 
time, the latter’s pretensions to Trichinopoly also 

received a severe check in a fresh, though protracted, 
struggle for that place (1752-1755) by the Mysoreans 
who, for reasons which will be explained in the 

seciuel,^” had with Murari Kao seceded from his (Mu- 
hammad All’s) coalition and been obliged to seek an 
alliance with the French against him (1752-1753). 
^To the b’rench and the English, the war on the 
; Arcot question became an unceasing business in the 
. south, which they were constantly advised by their 
^respective home governments to put a stop to. To that 
end, a conference of representatives of these powers was 
held at Sadras between .January 21-25, 1754, at which 
the English demanded of the French recognition of 
Muhammad Ali as “the Nabob of the Carnatic,” while 
the French emphasised the authority of the Subadar of 
the Deccan as a factor of paramount consideration on 
the point at issue. The conference was marked by 
acnmonio.us discussions in regard to the validity of the 
titles of respective candidates of the powers to the 
Nawabship ; it eventually proved a failure and war was 
renewed with vigour. In August, Dupleix, whose 
Indian policy was never wholly approved by the French 


S. Vide Ohs. VII-VIIl below. 
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government, was recalled and M. Godeheu succeeded to 
the Governorship of Pondicherry (1754-1756). In 
September, Godeheu, in strict accordance with the 
instructions of his superiors, concluded with Governor 
Saunders of Madras a provisional agreement — afterwards 
confirmed by an eighteen months’ peace — by which the 
French and the English were to suspend their arms in the 
south for a period of three months as and from October 11. 
All through this peri<jd Muhammad All was in great 
straits, firmly adliering to bis alliance with the 
English. It was not, however, till August 21, 1755 that 
he made his formal entry into the fort of Arcot as 
the English East India Company’s “ Nabob,” having 
been recognised as such by M. Godeheu also in 
December 1754. 

During 1751-1755, the kingdom of Mysore figured 
prominently iu the affairs of South 
Mysore', *i78M7M. India.® As the chief executive officer 

of the State (Rarvadhikdri), Kara- 
chiiri Nanjarajaiya played in behalf of Krishnaraja 
Wo^eyar a leading role in the foreign politics of the timesi 
while his elder brother Dalavai Devarajaiya continued ttt 
manage the internal administi-ation from the capital city 
of Seringapatam.* 


19. Cf. Wilka^L. 309>:{87. His tn^atmont of tiu* utlairs of Mysore pt^rtaimn^ 
to this period is, us may bo oxjiectod from iiis avowed object, ^venird 
more by cousidoratioiiii of the general ronrst* of Anglo-Freiicb bistory 
ill South India than by the realities of tlie iKsueu involved from the 
Mysori' 8tand])oint. The HourcoH now available to us and referred to 
hero and in Cbs. VIl-Vlll below, howi'ver, enable us to interpret and 
appraise the whole Hiibject Jodependently of Wilka to a cunaiderable 
extent. 

20. Most of the political and diplomatic dociuuenth of the period (t751*]756), 
noticed below, make formal moutiou of Uie *' King of Misore [Mysore],” 
tbongh the foreign affairs of tbe Slate were, according to them, 
HctusUy in the hands of Dalavai Nanjarajaiya, referred lo as ** Dallaway 
Nandi Raj ” (see also, on iliis )x>iiit, Cb. IV, f.n. ,K1). It is further to 
1 m‘ noted that Nawab Muhammad All WalujsTh is generally referred 
to in these records b,> his father’s name ” Atioverdy Khan [Anwar- 
ud-dinj.” 
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The course of events in South India during 1748-1761, 
sketched above, appears to have enabled 
the DalavSi brothers, as early as May 
1761, to concentrate their attention on 
the south of Mysore and to station a 
detachment of 5,000 horse and 10,000 
foot at Dindigal (an earlier acquisition 
of the kingdom) with a view to safe- 
guard her southern frontier and, if possible, to advance 
on Trichinopoly as circumstances might require. The 
acquisition of Trichinopoly was still the objective of 
Mysore an expansion in this region. It dominated as 
much the military as the diplomatic policy of Nanjarajaiya 
and his brother. Unless we bear this cardinal fact in our 
mind, we are not likely to understand the motives that 
guided them in their dealings with the foreign protogonists 
of the rival Nawabs and Nizams. Nanjarajaiya, as wc 
shall see, tried to promise aid to both in turn, and all the 
while his eye was on Trichinopoly and how to get hold 
of it for Mysore. Trichinopoly was the key to the 
Karnatak and he held fast to the view that it should be 
gained, whatever may happen. On its possession depended, 
in his view, the supremacy of Mysore over the south of 
India.'^ Almost simultaneously it became the key-note 
of Dupleix's policy to enlist the support of the rulers of 


Mysoro’H part in 
the contest for the 
Nawabship of Aroot 
and Trichinopoly, 
1761-1762 : 

Trichinopoly, 
objective of the 
Dalavais. 


21. Di, A. Pi., VTII. 1 : Notes dated May H, 1761. Wilks (I. 387) speaks of 
the acquiaition of Dipdigal by Mysore in 1746, though we have so far no 
independent evidence on the point. The probabilities are in favour of 
the view that the place was absorbed into the kingdom of Mysore during 
the convulsions which followed the extinction of Nayaka rule in Madura 
(1736). Dindigal ; As a strategical point of great natural strength, 
commanding the Fasses between Madura and Coimbatore, its possession 
was always keenly contested. Between 1623 and 1669, it was the scene 
of many encounters between the Bijapur, Mysore and Madura troops. 
The Mysorean troops besieged it in 1626, in Tirumala Nayaka’s reign. 
In 1786, Chanda Sahib stormed it. Taken by Mysore between 1736-1746, 
it was in 17.65 garrisoned by Haidar, and used as a base by him for 
annexing Madura and Coimbatore. As the gate to Coimbatore faces the 
south, in Haidar's hands it proved a great obstacle to the operations of 
the English at Trichinopoly and Madura. 
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M 3 r 8 ore and Tanjore and the seventy-two Palegars of the 
Trichinopoly country, on the side of Chanda Sahib.® 
About July, Mysore responded to Dupleix’s invitation 
by sending Vakils Gdpala Das and Narasinga Das to the 
Governor of Pondicherry.® These activities attracted 
the attention of the English at Madras, whose Governor, 
Thomas Saunders, on August 23, wrote® to the king of 
Mysore, persuading him to join the side of Muhammad 
All against Chanda, and cautioning him against the 
motives of the French in regard to Mysore. In the 
meanwhile, Muhammad All, hard pressed by Chandi. 
Sahib at Trichinopoly, had sent his Vakil feeshagiri- 
Pant to the court of Seringapatam and entered into an 
agreement (kardrti) with the authorities there, to cede 
the fort and country of Trichinopoly to Mysore as the 
price of her assistance to him in raising the siege of the 
place (Trichinopoly) .® In part execution of that agree- 
ment, a detachment of Mysore horse and foot was to 
proceed to Muhammad All’s immediate relief early in 
September,® while the English continued to press 
Mysore to support the claims of Muhammad All to the 
Nawabship of Arcot.® By September G, the expected 
detachment under the command of Virannaraj and 
Barakki Venkata Rao, marching^ from Dindigal, arrived 
within 30 kos of Trichinopoly,® finally reaching Karur on 

22. fbtd, 5 ; Notes dated May 24, 1761. 

2H. Ibid, : Notes dated July B. 1761. 

24. Count. Oorres. (1761), p. 64: Letter dated August 23, 1761 — Saunders to 
King of Myaoro. 

25. Haid. Ndm., fi. 6 see also and comparo Fr. Oarree. (1762), p. 82 
{Correspondence dated February 18, 1762), wbioh speaks of Muhammad 
All as having undertaken to surrender Trichinopoly and its dependencies 
to Mysore in consideration of an annual pension of eight lakhs of Rupees 
which this Raja [of Mysore] has promised to allow him.'* The authority 
of the local source is preferred here. For an 'explanation of the motives 
of Mysore underlying her agreement with the NawAL, see Ch. VIl below. 

26. Count, Corres., p. 66 ; Letter No. 117, dated August 29, 1761 — Nawab to 
Saunders. 

27. Ibid, p. 67: Letter No. 120, dated September 5, 1761— Saunders to King 
of Mysore. 

28. Ibid : Letter No. 121, dated September 6, 1761— NawAb to Saunders. 
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the 14th.’‘" By the 24th, Mysore had further provided 
Muhaiumad All with financial help to the extent of 
Ks. 80,000,*’ and on the 29th Karachuri Nanjarajaiya 
set out with the main army from Seringapatam,®' after 
subsidising, and settling matters with, Muraxi Itao of 
Gooty who was to join him with 5,000 horse at 
Trichinopoly.** 

About the middle of October 1751, Nanjarajaiya 
Southern move- cached Sriraugam,® where, for nearly 
inents of Karachuri two months, he awaited the arrival of 
Nanjarajaiya. Muiari Rao. From there he exchanged 

also friendly letters with the Governor of Madras, assuring 
him of his support to Muhammad All.*’ Meanwhile, 
Muhammad Alt was eagerly expecting further supplies 
in men and money from Mysore,® and Chanda Sahib, 
having crossed the Oauvery and the Coleroon, had 
encamped round the fort of Trichinopoly and was on 
bad terms with Mysore, menacing her safety.® At the 
same time, Duplcix had Ijeen alarmed by recent 
developments. In September, letters of Englishmen 
from Trichinojxily to Fort St. David about the non- 
arrival of the Mysore army had been intercepted at 
Pondicherry, and Dupleix, foiled in his objective, 
criticised the action of Mysore in joining Muhammad 
All, threatening to invade her and seize her fortresses if 
she assumed the offensive against the French or helped 


29. Ibid, p. 58 : LvUrr No. 121, dated September 11, ITSl^-Saundere to Nawab. 
:X). Ibid, p. 61 : Lettc.r No. 129, dated September 24, 1751 — Nawab to Saunders. 
111. Ibid, ft. 6.'); LvHcr No. 140, dated October 20, 1761 — Mysore Vakil to 
Saunders. 

62. Ibid. 

33. Ibid, p. 66: hrtfer No. 141, dated October 20, 1751 — Dalavai to Saunders. 
H4. Ibid', also Ib\d, p. 70: hatier No. |152, dated November 1 , 1751 — 
Saunders to Dalavai. 

35. Ibid, p. 62 : Letter No. IBS, dated October 5, 1751 — Nawab'to Baundem ; 
pp. 63^4 : Letter No. 136, dated October ? 1751, and,*p. 69 : Letter No. 
150, dated November 1, 1761 — Nawab to Saunders. 

36. Vide f.n. 33 mpra', also Di. A, Pi., VIll, 6a<59, 67: Notes ^dated 
September 14 and October 11, 1751. 
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Mnhammad AlI.A But the Mysorean Vakil Narasinga 
Das at Pondicherry had been directed to declare that no 
help would be sent from Mysore to Muhammad All and 
that the troops (of Mysore) had marched “ only as a 
measure of precaution.” ** Further, in November, while 
Muhammad All and the Fjnglish were becoming 
impatient at the delay in the arrival of the allied troops 
(of Tanjore, Mysore and Murari Bao) to the relief of 
Trichinopoly, Nanjarajaiya, obviously to gain time and 
be on the safe side, offered ChandS, Sahib and the French 
promises of his aaBistance.^/ He proposed through his 
Vakil an agreement with Chanda, the terms of which 
were, that both the parties were to remain mutual friends ; 
that that part of the Trichinopoly country which had 
remained long in the possession of Mysore, was not to be 
interfered with ; that the PalegArs who had joined 
Mysore were not to be molested ; and that for the 
maintenance of 2,000 horse and 5,000 foot (of Mysore) 
who were to remain constantly with Chanda, the latter 
was to assign lands adjoining the Mysore territory, 
yielding rupees three lakhs annually.® Chanda Sahib 
on his part, seeing that Nanjarajaiya was the stronger 
party, consented to these terms, promising not to molest 
any Falegar except him of Toreyur (Turaiyur), and 
assigning Sondikoppam and certain countries seized^by 
Tondaman in satisfaction of the last clause.*' Dupleix 
not only approved of this negotiation but also, as desired 
by Chanda, directed a letter to be written to Nanjarajaiya 
to the effect “ that he would fulfil Chanda Sahib's agree- 
ment.” ® 


37. Di, A.Pi.,G7-SS: Nolra dated St^embpr 14, 17.71. 

38. Ibid, 68-G9 : Ibid. 

38. Ibid, 69 ; SotKH dated November 8, 1761 ; of. Oodwell*! Editorial 
ruite (1. 0 .) with reference to the Rpquenoe of events developed 
above. 

40. Ibid, 69-70: Ibid. 

42. IHd, 70-71 : Bid. 


41. Ibid. 
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At last, however, towards the close of November, 
Progress of the Murari Kao, with Katti Gopalaraja 
Mysoreans and Urs frOm Bangalore, proceeded with a 
Murin Hao. large army towards Arcot, to join 

Nanjarfijaiya at ferlrangam.^® Early in December, the 
combined force, consisting of 10,000 horse (including the 

5.000 horse of Murari) and 50,000 foot, resumed its 
march in the direction of Trichinopoly." Disappointed 
at this news, Chanda Sahib despatched a detachment of 
his troops to intercept the progress of the Mysoreans 
and Murari.“ An action took place at Erishnarajapuram, 
in which Mahbub Sahib and Saiyid Yakiib, officers 
commanding Chanda’s detachment, were taken prisoners, 
and the allied forces advanced on Karur.*® About the 
close of December, Chanda Sahib attempted again to 
intercept the latter, but Abdul Wahab Khan, under 
instructions of his elder brother Muhammad All, was 
able successfully to lead one-half of the forces (including 

3.000 Mahrattas) by a se^iarate route, towards Trichi- 
nopoly, leaving Chanda to contend with the other half.” 
By January 25, 1752 Nanjarajaiya and Murari Kao had 
joined Muhammad A 11,^* and the remaining troops by 


43. PrvHH Lint (1700-1754), p. 312: Letter No. 2049, dated December 9, 1751, 
Id the light of other uourcos, the reference to **the Mysore King's 
brother ” in this record is obTioaely to Katti Gopalaraja Urs of Bettada* 
koto, afterwards father-in-law of Krish^araja Wo^eyar 11 (see under 
Domestic life in Ch. XIll below) . Of course, the relationship is incorrectly 
indicated in the document. See also Di. Cons. Bk. (1752), pp. 26-26, 
where Katti Gopalaraja Urs is referred to as Gopaul Bauze, the King’s 
brother," who commanded at Trichinopoly ; and p. 66, where he is 
mentioned as the brother of [Nanja] Raja! lmmadi-KriBb 9 araja 
Wodeyar had no brothers, uor had Nanjarajaiya a brother by name 
Gopalaraja besides his elder brother Dalavii ^varijaiya. 

44. Haid. ft. 5. 

46. IM. 46. Ibid. 

47. Jhid\ see also Count. Corres. (1751), p. 80: Letter No. 174, dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1751 — Nawab to Saunders (referring to the Nawab’s despatch of 
Abdul Wahab Khan to meet the Mysoreans and Murari Bao). 

48. Mad. Deep. (1744-1765), p. 148 : DeapatcJi datod January 25, 1762. 

49. Ibidt p. 150: Despatch dated Febraary 15, 1752; see also Di.A. Pi., 
93 : Notes dated February 13, 17!^. 
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February 15.® Thereupon Chanda Sahib raised the 
siege of Trichinopoly and retired to ferirangam.® 

During the last phase of ChandE Sahib’s contest for 

Their services to possession of Triohinopoly (Feb- 

Unhenunsd All and ruary-June 1752), the Mysoreans and 
wntesr’ dnrmg the Murfiri Eao distinguished themselves 
as allies of Muhammad AIT and the 
English. In particular, they actively assisted in Captain 
Clive’s blockade of Law in Srirangam (April-June),“ 
while a detachment of Mysorean and Mahratta troops 
under Barakki Venkata Bao co-operated with the Finglish 
at Samayavaram and Eoyiladi in intercepting the passage 
of provisions to the camp of Chanda and the French 
(May)®y^nd during Clive’s attack on d’Auteuil at 
Valikondapuram (June).® They were, on the whole, of 
considerable service to their allies in the course of events 
leading to the surrender of Law and Chanda Sahib at 
^rlrangam (June). 

Par different, however, was the attitude of Muhammad 
Muhaimn.a AiVc towards Mysore all through the 
attitude towards period, an attitude which, as we shall 
see, was directly responsible for the 
death of Chanda Sahib. On the retirement of Chanda 
to ^irirangam (February 1762), Muhammad All paid a 
visit to Nanjarajaiya, in the course of which, says the 
Contemporary chronicle Haidar-Namah,^ he affected to 
hand over the keys of Trichinopoly fort to the latter and 
to permit him to garrison the place, professing at the 
same time his desire to be allowed an assignment of 
lands in Karur, to live in peace.y^Nanjarajaiya, however, 
continues the chronicle,® believing in Muhammad All, 
soothed him by stating that he would secure him 

EO. Said. Ndm., l.c. 

61. Di. A. Pi., Ill : Soiet dated June 16, 1T62. 

62. Ibid; 103, 107 : Notes dated May 16, and June 13, 1762. 

6a Fr. Oorres. (1762), p. 80 ; Letter No. IT, dated August 3, 176a 
64. ff. 8. 66. ff. 64. 

VOIi. II K 
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Haiadanahalli in the Mysore territory as a jahgir after 
putting to flight Chanda’s troops, and handed back the 
keys to him. He not only allowed Muhammad All to 
return to the fort with a select retinue but also lent him 
a further sum of 10,000 varahas for the expenses of his 
troops. Then Muhammad Ali bribed and won over to 
his side Murari Bao and the Tanjorean general Manaji, 
and, while continuing his professions of friendship and 
attachment to Nanjarajaiya, began systematically to 
obstruct the passage of the latter’s men to and from the 
fort of Trichinopoly. In the meanwhile, Chanda Sahib 
(who was on the point of surrendering to the English at 
Srlrangam, during May- June), having caught scent of 
the shifting policy of his rival, sent his Vakil to Nanja- 
rajaiya, imploring him not to conflde in Muhammad All 
and assuring him of his support in obtaining possession 
of the fort if he only took up his (Chanda’s) cause. At 
first, Nanjarajaiya was not inclined to listen to Chanda’s 
words. About this time, however, Muhammad All had 
gone to the extent of cuting off supplies of provisions to 
the Mysore troops encamped at Trichinopoly. At this 
intelligence, Nanjarajaiya understood fully the bent of 
mind of his ally\and entered into an agreement {kaulu) 
with Chanda Sahib through Manaji, undertaking to 
station Chanda's troops on the banks of the Chintamani 
river, in readiness for an attack on Mohammad All. 
Alarmed at this news, Muhammad All spread the 
rumour that he had lost his control over the fort of 
Trichinopoly in consequence of a mutiny of the English 
troops for their arrears of pay, and that, however, the 
Mysoreans might take possession of the fort, provided 
they captured Chanda Sahib. Nor was this all. He 
blocked up the Mysoreans who had previously entered 
the fort, and, having again bribed Manaji, plotted 
against Chanda’s life. At length, one night (? June 
1752), Manaji, having induced Chanda Sahib and his 
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DewBn Seshagiri Bao (prisoners at Srlrangam) to leave 
the camp on the pretext of an alleged informal meeting 
with Nanjarajaiya, beheaded them as pre-arranged. 
Muhammad Alt quietly retired to the fort ; the heads 
were, however, sent to Nanjarajaiya who later despatched 
them to Seringapatam where they were suspended on 
the Mysore Gate.” 


66. Orxne relates the following stoiy ; ** The head was immediately sent into 
Trichinopoly to the I^Iabob, who now lor the first tinib saw the face of bis 
rival. After he had gratified bis courtiers with a sight of it, they tied it 
to the neck of a camel, and in thii manncTit was carried five times round 
the walls of the city, attended by a hundred thousand spectators, inauli* 
ing it with all the obscene and indecent invectives peculiar to the 
mftuuers of Indostan. It was afterwards carefully packed up iu a box 
and delivered to an escort who gave out that they were to carry it to bo 
viewed by tho Great kfogul at Delhi; a practice generally observed to 
heighten the reputation of the successful cause ; but there is no reason to 
believe that it was ever oarrit^ oat of the Carnatic.” {A. Hitiory of 
the Military TranaacHonH in Jndosten, I. 941). Charles Dalton, author 
of the Memoir of Gapiain Ualfon, comments thus on this sacrilegious 
conduct of the Kawab : ** However repulsive this conduct may seem, it 
must be remembered that the actors in it were ignoraut heathens and the 
conduct of Hahommed Ali was much more excusable than that of His 
Moat Christian Majesty Charles the Second, who ordered the body of his 
enemy Cromwell to be disinterred and hung in chains, besides heaping 
every possible indignity on the corpses of others of his enemies.” (P. 14d). 
Local tradition at Trichinopoly says that the remains of Chandd Sahib 
are interred at the shrine of Kuiterowlia, whose tomb— evidently built 
out of the materials of Hindu temples— is ascribed to the time of Mslik 
Kifur, who invaded Southern India in 1310. Chandi Sahib is credited 
with the oonstruction of the dome of this edifice (see anU p. 8$, f.n. 66). 

K* 



CHAPTER VII. 

KbishnaeIja Wodeyae II, 1734-1766 — {contd.) 

The Mysorean struggle for Triohinopoly, 1752-1755 : The 
demand for cession, .Tune 1752 ; Nanjarajaiya vs. Muhammad 
Ali —Muhammad Ali evades — Nanjarajaiya prepares for the 
siege — Renewed negotiations of Muhammad Ali, June-July 

1752 — His visit to Nanjarajaiya — His departure to Fort St. 
David, July 1752 — A period of suspense and trial, .July- 
Deoemher 1752 — Nanjarajaiya tries indirect means, July- 
October 1752 — Murari Bao’s attitude towards him, July- 
December 1762 — Nanjarajaiya at Srirangam, December 
1762-January 1753 — A surprise attack on the Mysoreans, 
January 1753 — Nanjarajaiya prepares for the blockade of 
Trichinopoly, January-March 1753 — His claim to the place — 
The Mysoreans push through the siege: March- April 1763 — 
May 1763 — Nanjarajaiya’s negotiations for French alliance, 
c. June, July-Deoemher 1752 — .Tanuary-June 1763 — The 
English attitude on the Trichinopoly question ; June-July 
1762 — August - September 1752 — November 1752 - May 

1753 — Their attempted compromise between Mysore and 
Muhammad Ali, January-May 1753 — Mysore and the 
French vs. Muhammad Ali and the English, 1753-1754 — 
The siege continues; June 1753 — July-Deoember 1753 — 
January-August 1754. 

O N the fall of Chanda Sahib, runs the chronicle,* 
Nanjarajaiya sent word to Muhammad Ali, 
demanding the cession to Mysore of 
the fort of Trichinopoly in compliance 
with his agreement. At first Muham- 
mad Ali seemed willing to act up to 
his promise, desiring^Nanjarajaiya per- 
sonally to inspect the fort and arrange 
for garrisoning it. Accordingly, Nanja- 
rajaiya, accompanied by a select retinue, proceeded 
thither. As he was about to enter the place after passing 
HaAd. £f. 6-7. 


The Mysorean 
struggle for Tiicbi- 
nopolyi 1762-1765 : 

The demand for 
oesfiiou, June 1762. 

Nanjarajaiya va. 
Mohammad Ali. 
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Muhammad 

evades. 


All 


through the outer enclosure, Haidar All, who attended 
on him, foreseeing a plot at work, began to prevail on 
him to retrace his steps. At this juncture, Muhammad 
All, as anticipated, having securely closed the principal 
and wicket gates, started cannonading from above, and 
would have persisted in his course but for his mother 
who, reprimanding him for his treachery towards his 
ally, forthwith threw open the gates and allowed Nanja- 
rajaiya and his followers to depart in safety. 

The ulterior motives of Muhammad Ali in regard to 
Trichinopoly, soon stood revealed. As 
the contemporary Diarist records,^ 
“ the Mysore Baja’s people, including 
even the Vakil, are not allowed even to enter the fort. 
Muhammad Ali Khan told them that the English had 
occupied it and refused either to give it up or allow any 
to enter.” In vain did his brother Abdul Wahab Khan 
remonstrate with him to surrender the fort and continue 
the alliance with Mysore.® 

Determined to take the fort, Nanjarajaiya promptly 
replied by encamping with his entire 
army before the walls of Trichinopoly, 
and, enlisting the services of Murari 
Bao and his troops (at rupees 5,000 aday)\as well as 
some matchlock people and horsemen (who had lately 
deserted the French), prepared to attack Muhammad 
All.* The combined forces, further, refused to march on 
with the latter's army (under Major Lawrence) towards 
G-ingee, “ till he had complied with his promise of giving 
up Trichinopoly to the King of Mysore.” ® 


Nanjarajaiya pre- 
pares for the siege. 


2. Di. A. VIII. 129f 183; Notes dated July 7 and 10, 1762. The dispute 
between Nanjarajaiya and Muhammad AH over the cessiou of TrichiuO' 
poly is found first referred to in the Di, Cons. Bk, (1762), p. 22: 
Consultation dated June 29, 1762, 

8. 26td, 166 : Notes dated August 13, 1752, 

4. Said. Nam. ft. 7 ; also Di. A. Pi., 183 supra. 

6. Mad. Desp, (1744-1766), pp. 172-173 ; Despatch dated July 6, 1762; also Di, 
Cons, Bk.t l.c. 
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By the end of June, Muhammad All sought to negoti- 
ate through his Vakil, proposing to 

Renewed negotie- make Over to the Mysoreans the fort 
tions of MubAxamad . , , . m • i • i 

AH. June-Juiy, 1762 . and the country of Tnchmopoly as 
soon as he was settled in Arcot, and 
offering them the English guarantee to that effect.’ 
Nanjarajaiya, however, in keeping with Muhammad All’s 
original agreement, insisted on the prompt delivery of 
the fort and its dependencies as a condition precedent to 
his escorting the Nawab to Arcot.’ \ In the meanwhile 
the Mysore troops had begun the blockade of Trichino- 
poly, intercepting the passage of provisions thither.® 
Early in July, Muhammad Ali secretly managed to win 
over Murari llao to his side,® paying him rupees two 
lakhs as the price for affording assistance to him against 
the French.’® He also, through Murari’s mediation, 
entered into a fresh agreement with Nanjarajaiya, by 
which he undertook to arrange, by means of a sanad 
from the Governor of Madras, to deliver up the fort to 
Mysore within two months (as and from June 9), while 
the Mysoreans, in the meantime, were to be allowed to 
station a Killedar with 200 mem in the fort, and to 
maintain uninterrupted the flow of provisions thereto.” 
On the conclusion of this agreement, Muhammad Ali, 
accompanied by Murari Kao, proceeded 
*” ”*'*^*' o” a visit to Nanjarajaiya.’* At this, 
the latter’s officers, we are told,’* in 

6. m. A- Pi,t l.c. } also Mad. Vettp., p. 17S mipra. 

7, Ibid ; also JM, Conn, l.c. 8. Maid. Ndfn., l.c. ; also Ibid, 

9. Ibid, B. 8. 10. Sol. Pash. Daft., Vol. XXVIII, Latter No. 88 (17(B7). 

11. Maid. Nam., l.c. ; Count. Correa, (1763), pp. 11, 29 and 70, Letter Nos. 11, 
48 and 120, cited infra', o£. Di. Cons. Bk. (l.c,), referring to “ 700 peons ” 
originally permitted to be sent Into the fort ; see also and compare Set. 
Path. Daft, (l.c.) , Letter Noa. 64 (dated September 18, 1762) and 96 (dated 
March 3, 1753), spoaklng of Muhammad All as baring held np one of 
Nanjarijaiya’s captains («.e., Kstti Copalsraja Urs) with 600 men in the 
fort of Trichinopoly. Orme and Wilks refer to the number as 700. The 
authority of the contemporary chronicle Maid, Nam. seems more aoc^t- 
able as a correct indication of the position on the Mysore eide. 

12. Maid. Nam., l.c. 18. MM, S. 8-9, 
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view of the impossibility of their taking possession of 
Trichinopoly once Muhammad All was away in Madras, 
represented in right earnest to Nanjarajaiya the feasi- 
bility of capturing bim (Muhammad Alt) with a view to 
his eventual release. Nanjarajaiya, however, rejected 
with disdain the proposal, thoroughly relying on Murari 
Bao as sufficient guarantee for the Nawab’s performance 
of his compact. Muhammad All’s visit proved a success, 
and was followed by the entry into the fort of two 
Mysorean officers, Katti Gopalaraja Urs and [Fradhan] 
Channappaiya, with 200 sepoys.*'* At the same time, 
^rlrangam was by agreement delivered to Nanjarajaiya 
who seemed, on the whole, to be “ outwardly reconciled 
with the Nabob.” 

About the middle of July, Muhammad All, having 
placed his brother-in-law Khair-ud-din 
F ^ jJ” charge of the fort with an English 

1762. ■ ” ’ ^ detachment under Captain Dalton, 

marched off towards Fort St. David 
(Devanampatan) with his own and the English army, 
accompanied by Abdul Wahab Khan.*® 

14. 

16. Di. don$, Bk. (1762)* p. 23 : Consultation dated July 8, 1752. Accordiuf; 
to Fr. Corres. (1762), pp. 48, 80, Letter Nos. 4 and 17 (dated May 11 and 
Auf^st 3, 1762), a sum of rupees sixty lakbs had been promised by the 
king of Mysore to the English as soon as they had taken i^rirangam 
Cheriugham pagoda 

16. 8el. Peak. Daft.^ Letters cited in f.n. 11 supra. Captain DaUon: In 
view of the prominent part taken by Dalton in the Trichinopoly affair, 
the following details of his career may be set down here : Son of Captain 
James Dalton ; 2nd Lieutenant of Marines to H. M. B. Preaton of 60gun8 
commanded by Captain, the Earl of Northesk, December 2, 1748 ; arrived 
at Fort St. David, July 22, 1745; First lieutenant, December 18, 1746, 
under Admiral Boscawen ; discharged from the Preston, served at Fort 
St. David; offered and accepted a Captain’s commission and the 
command of the Grenadier Company newly formed, 1761 ; gave evidence 
in the case of Bev. F. Fordyoe vs. Lieut. Clive, which ended in the 
dismissal from service of Fordyce, 1749 ; in expedition against Devikotah, 
1749; took part in the English fight for Trichinopoly, on behalf of 
Muhammad All, 1761-1752; appoint to the command of Trichinopoly 
for and on behalf of the English, June 16, 1752 ; defended it ; relieved by 
Lawrence, first on May 6, 1768, and again on September 21 ; resigned his 
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In the wake of Muhammad All’s departure, a period 
of suspense and trial followed. During 
A period oi suspense July-August, Nanjarajaiya with Murari 
Kao lay encamped outside Trichinopoly, 
anxiously waiting for the delivery of 
the fort on the expiry of the stipulated period, and 
demanding to be put in possession of JambukeSvaram 
and other advanced outposts.^^ He also sent "Vakil 
Seshagiri-Pant and Barakki Venkata Eao to Fort St. 
David and Madras respectively, to negotiate on the 
subjects, with positive instructions to press for the 
payment of actual expenses incurred by him on the 
Trichinopoly business as an alternative for the fort.*® 
His efforts, however, were attended with little success, 
Muhammad Ali having, as we shall see in the sequel, 
begun to evade the issue under pretence of mediation by 
his allies (the English). In vain did Nanjarajaiya move 
the matter with Khair-ud-din at Trichinopoly through 
Vakil Vinnaji-Pant.*® At length, on August 10, he 
shifted his camp to a high ground near Uraiyur, from 
where he continued to put forward his claim to Trichi- 
nopoly, “ offering at the same time to assist Muhammad 
Ali with 3,000 horse if only he satisfied his demand for 

coinmiRBioni March 1, 1764; sailed for England, March 10, 1754, with a 
fortune of jCJO.OOO ; married Isabella, daughter of Sir Johu Wray, Bart., 
of Glontworth, Lincolnshire, and Sleningford Park, Yorkshire, March 7, 
1766; had three sons and three daughters ; died, July 11, 1811. He is 
to-day remembered at Trichinopoly by the " Dalton’s Battery,” on 
which ail uusucceaeful attack was made by the French in 1764. Robert 
Orme, the historian, ** transferred a great part of the contents of the Ms. 
journal kept by Captain Dalton, during tbe last few years of his service 
in India, to his Siatory of the War in India^ which appeared in 1763. 
Much of the credit that devolved upon Orme forhis historical production 
was really due to Dalton ” (see idrmoir of Captain Dalton, by Charles 
Dalton, 1866). 

17. Ibid ; also Di. Cons. Bh., pp. 82-38, 34, 87: Consultations dated July 
27, August 17, 24 and 81, 1762. 

18. Count. Correa. (1763), pp. 11, 29,XefferKoB. 11 and 48, cited infra j Said. 
Ndm., ff. 8. 

19. Ibid . ; also Di. Cons. Bh., p. 49 : OonsuUatiofi dated September 16, 1762, 

20. Press List (1760-1764), p. 486 ; Latter Ko. 2887, dated Angnst 10, 1769. 
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the “ poBsession of all the outposts which command every 
avenue to the fort.” “ He wrote also to the Nawab, 
threatening to plunder his Arcot country through the 
Mahrattas under MurarijI if he failed to comply with his 
late agreement.® In September, Nanjarajaiya raised 
permanent lodgings in his old camp in front of the 
Trichinopoly fort, with a view to his eventually securing 
it.® In October, the Maravas and other Palegars of 
Madura and Dindigal, in alliance with Pratap Singh of 
Tanjore, rose in revolt against the authority of Mysore 
in the south, keenly contesting her claincs on Trichino- 
poly and engaging Nanjarajaiya and Murari Rao at 
Karur.“ By October 28, Nanjarajaiya had moved on to 
6r!rangam,® which became the principal centre of his 
activities and the base of his operations from about 
December 18 onwards.® In the meanwhile, he had, in 
November, received a letter from his elder brother Deva- 
rajaiya at Seringapatam, advising him to return to 
Mysore,® but he was reported to have declared his deter- 
mination “ to die rather than return with dishonour ” so 
long as the Nawab (Muhammad All) had neither 
delivered him the fort of Trichinopoly nor paid up his 
expenses.® 

All through the period the attitude of Khair-ud-din 
and Captain Dalton (at Trichinopoly) 
N»iijiiraj»iy» tries * towards Nanjarajaiya was marked by 

indirect meiiDa, .Tuly. i t , -l 

Octobcrivsa. suspicion and distrust, which was, m 

some measure, responsible for the 
indirect means adopted by him\(Nanjarajaiya) to achieve 


m. Di. Cons. Bk., pp. SS-33 supra. 

23. Ibidt p. 36 : Connulidtion dated August 80, 1762. 

38. BretaLiat, p. 464, Letter No. 30S1, dated September 36, 1762. 

24. Di. A. Pi., VIII. 239, 242, 247 : Notea dated October 9, 10 and 2D; also 
Di. Cona. Bk., pp. 61-66 : Omiault.atUm dated October 3 and 16, 1762. 

36. Di. Oona. Bk., p. 66 ; OoHatUiation dated October 98, 1762. 

26. PreM Liat, p. 486, Letter No. 3280, dated December 18, 1762. 

27. Di. Oona. Bk., p. 68: ConaulteUion dated Ncvomber 13, 1752. 

28. Ibid. ... 
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his object. Shortly after the departure of Muhammad 
All to Fort St. David, the Mysoreans in the fort of 
Trichinopoly met with reMstance and opposition at the 
hands of the Nawab’s men during their movements to 
and from the fort.^ This led to a plot by them “ to get 
possession of Trichinopoly by arming the French prison- 
ers and murdering him [Captain Dalton], then to seize 
one of the gates and let in a body of 4,000 horse.” 
The plot was, however, discovered [by July 20], the 
person entrusted with the execution ‘‘ having been honest 
enough to confess it and produce the king’s [Nanja- 
rajaiya’s] choup countersigned by his secretary ” ; the 
Mysoreans were deprived of their weapons and their 
officer, Katti Gopalaraja Urs, was confined within.^ 
Another plot, by which Nanjarajaiya sought to secure 
Trichinopoly by bribing Captain Dalton, equally failed 
(July 27).^ From August 9 onwards, NanjarUjaiya had 
recourse to the stoppage of provisions to Trichinopoly ; ” 
and in October, to a threat to declare open war on the 
Nawab, and “ a heavy tax on everything ” that passed 
into the town.” In fine, he left “ no method untry’d to 

29. Count. Oorrad. (1753), p. 49, Letter No. 89, cited infra. 

30. i)i. Cone, pp. 35-26 ; Oomultaiwn dated July 20, 1752. 

31. Ibid ; see also 8el. Peek, Daft., Letter No. 96, cited eupra. Choup or 
Chop sif^iiifiee the seal ou which is onf^raved the oanio of the king and 
the year of his reign. The person entrusted with the execution of this 
plot in the main was, according to Orme, one Clement Poyerio, a Neapo- 
litan, who commanded a company cd Topasses in the Nawftb^a service. 
Dalton, on Poverio's confession, sought to turn the plot to his own 
advantage by entrapping the Mysoreans, but Kbair-ud-dln, " with bis 
usual timidity and weakness of mind, stopped the enterprise " (see 
('harles Dalton, infra, quoting Orme ; Wilks also refers to this affair, 
1. 321-322). Curiously enough, Poverin’s name does not find mention 
in the Consultation we have cited. Orme seems evidently to be writing 
here from personal knowledge. 

82, Preea Liat^ pp, 428-429 ; Letter No. 2841, dated July 27, 1762. 

33. 8el. Peah. Daft., Leti-er No. 64, cited supra. The stoppage of provisions, 
according to this record, waa begun from the time of the expiry of the 
promised period {i,e., from August 9, 1762). See also and compare Di. 
CoTts. Bk., p. 27 aupra, and Count. Correa. (1768), p. 49, Letter No, 89, 
cited infra. 

84. ZH. Cons. Bk,, p. 66 : OonnUtation dated October 16, 1763. 
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gain his point by corruption.” While he continued to 
press Ehair-ud-din for the release of Eatti Gopalaraja 
Urs,“ he did not forget “ to lay up prodigious quantities 
of provisions,” ^ and ‘‘to make persistent demands for the 
money spent by him on the Nabob’s account.” 

Of perhaps greater concern to Nanjarajaiya during the 
period was the attitude of his ally 
Muriri itao’s »tti- MurSri Rao, which was by no means 

tnde towards him, 

Juiy-December 17S2. Consistent or Safe. Murari s mediation 
in the dispute over the cession of 
Trichinopoly to Mysore (July 1752) resulted in a ruinous 
and moat exorbitant charge to Nanjarajaiya, who was 
made to pay heavily both him and the Nawiib.^ 1 On the 
morrow of the latter’s departure from Trichinopoly, 
differences on the subject between Murari and Nanja- 
rajaiya naturally arose, “ and were apparently made up 
in August by a solemn treaty known to have been ratified 
by them at the Srlrangam temple.‘^ Murari, while he 
continued openly to profess his alliance with Mysore, 
was amusing Ehair-ud-dm (at Trichinopoly) with the 
offer of a treaty,** and towards the close of August 
despatched 2,000 Mahrattas under his paymaster Yoonas 
Ehan and Chettappa (Settoppa), to assist Muhammad 
All against the French in the Arcot province.*® On this 

86. Ibidf pp. lOS'lOl: (7on«u2to^ion dated Dooeznbor 80, 1762; see also Prest 
List, p. 466, Letter No. 3106 (dated October 28, 1762), referring to the 
discovery of a conspiracy to murder Captain Dalton, otc. 

86. Ibid, p. 66, st/pra. 87. Ibid. 

88. Ftena p. 489 : Letter No. 8220, dated December 14, 1769. For on 
account of the transactions from the English point of view, see Charles 
Dalton, Memoir of Captain Dalton^ Chap. IX. 146-170, based on Orme's 
Hietory and Dalton's Journal, Nanjarajaiya is mentioned in this work 
as *‘Begent" of the king of Mysore, an appellation by which he is 
generally referred to by Orme even though he (Nanjarajaiya) was no 
longer regent after Kriehyaraja Wodeyar II had attained his majority 
in 1746. 

80. Di. OotM. Ek., p. 24: Oaneultaiion dated July 13, 1769; also Ooutit. 
Correa. (1753), p. 70, Letter No. 190, cited infra, 

40. Jbfd, pp. 126-^ : Conaultaiion dated January 13 and 90, 1769. 

41. ibid, p. 84 : ConeultaUon dated August 24, 1753. 42. Ibid, 

48. Jbid, p. 87 : ConaultaUon dated August 81| 1762. 
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occasion Murari appeared to view with disfavour the 
Mysorean claims to Trichinopoly, a behaviour, perhaps, 
best reflected in a message he sent to Captain Dalton, 
“ expressing his great satisfaction that Trichinopoly is 
not delivered up, saying that he would never be easy to 
see it in the King of Mysore’s possession.” ** During 
September-October, Murari was in the employ of both 
Mysore and Muhammad All, and was known to be 
receiving from the latter a salary of rupees 7,000 a day.*® 
At the same time, as he continued his professions of 
attachment to them, he was suspected (in August) of 
negotiating a treaty for an alliance withlDupleix at 
Pondicherry.*® In September, however, shortly after 
Lawrence had defeated the French at Bahur (September 
6), Dupleix sought Murari’s assistance against Muham- 
mad All and wrote to him offering a larger sum of money 
than he received from Mysore, and to spare as many 
firelocks as he needed for his use.*’ Murari at first 
affected to be unwilling to enlist himself in the cause of 
the French, replying that “ his present engagement with 
the Mysore Dalaway puts it out of his power to enter 
into any other service.” *® Early in October, however, 
Dupleix sent Mirza Abdul Nabi Beig to treat with him, 
offering him rupees two lakhs if he marched with his 
army and attacked and slew Muhammad Ali, and another 
two lakhs after the latter had been disposed of.*® 
Towards the close of October, Murari was reported to 
have accepted the offer (striking the bargain at six lakhs, 
three to be paid directly into the hands of Yoonas Khan, 
the other three some time later), undertaking to engage 
his troops in the French service on a monthly subsistence 
of rupees one and a half lakhs.®® It was not, however, 

44. Ibid. 46. Ibid, p, 68 : OoTuultation dated October 26, 1762. 

46. Ibid, pp. 82*83 : Gonsultation dated August 17, 1762. 

47. Ibid, p. 42 : OoruuUaHon dated September 18, 1762. 48. Ibid, 

49. Di. A. Pi,, Vlll. 284-286 ; Noie9 dated October 7, 1762. 

50. i>i. Oon». Bk,, p., 66 supra ; of. 8el. Peak, Baft,, Letter No. 88, cited atspra. 
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till about the end of December 1752 that MurSri Bao 
marched on towards Pondicherry to join the French “ 
By now Nanjarajaiya, in fond hopes of the delivery of 
Trichinopoly fort, had lain encamped 
NuijarEjaiya at with his forcBB (numbering about 5,500 
^rlrangam, part of them re- 
iTfis. maining under its walls and the rest in 

the temple.*® “ The Dalaway’s [Nanja- 
rajaiya’s] people,” says on advice referring to their 
activities,** “ continue to collect all the grain about 
Trichinopoly to the very wails, and frequently appear in 
small parties with drawn swords to the great terror of 
the people, and even came to one of the advanced posts, 
but on the seapoys [sepoys] there preparing to receive 
them they thought proper to move off. Finding he could 
obtain no redress from the Dalaway, he [Captain Dalton] 
ordered the guards at the advanced posts to fire on them 
if they attempted to cut the paddy.” This had led to a 
slight skirmish at Wayconda, in which several of the 
Mysoreans were wounded.*^ The movements of Murari 
Bao, too, had become a source of alarm to Khair-ud-din 
and Captain Dalton, the latter having received instruc- 
tions from Madras to attack the Mysoreans on receipt of 
news of his (Murari’s) having joined the French,®* He 
was ” to act immediately against the King of Mysore and 
distress him to the utmost of his power, if he does not 
instantly consent to recall Moraree [Murari] .” *® 
i- About the beginning of January 1753, shortly after 
Murari’s departure to Pondicherry, 
A aurpriee attack Captain Daltou took up his lodgines 

on the Myaoreana, . A . 

January 1763 . a choultry near Snrangam to bom- 

bard it.®'' At 2 o’clock on the morning 

61. yid« referenoeB cited wfra, 

62. Di. Oona. BJc. 0763), p. 10 : OoT^suUation dated January 8, 1763. 

53. Ihid. 64. Ibid. 

56. Presa Liat^ p. 4B5 : Letter No. 3236, cited aupra. 

66. JH. Cona. Bk.^ p. 12: OoneuUation dated January 6» 1763. 

67. Preaa Liat^ p. 496 : Letter No. 3314, dated. Januaiy 16, 1768. 
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of the 8rd, while the troops of NanjarSjaiya were lying 
fast asleep in the enclosure of the temple, the Captain, 
accompanied by Khair-ud-din and a select body of sepoys 
and soldiers, surprised them by brisk firing.® “ The 
balls,” as Nanjarajaiya wrote,® “ missed, and 4 or 5 men 
only were wounded.” Astounded at this, the horsemen 
and sepoys of Mysore prepared themselves to oppose the 
assailants. The latter beat a hasty retreat, but early on 
the same morning appeared again with “ guns, wall- 
pieces and fire-locks, took possession of Ammamandapam 
and from there began to throw shells into the Brirangam 
pagoda.” “ The Mysore horse (under Hari Singh and 
Haidar All) promptly charged and chased the enemy, ter- 
minating the skirmish by the seizure of some firelocks.*” 
Hostilities, however, continued. Nanjarajaiya, imme- 
diately after the incident of January 3, 
N»nj»rij»iy» pre- recalled the main body of his horse 
srof TrioWno^iyi (numbering in all 6,000) stationed in 
J»naary-M»roh 1763. Madura, Dipdigal, Vijayamangalam, 
Karur, Erlshnarajapuram and other 
places in the south,® and wrote to Murari Bao (who 
appears to' have still retained his professions of friendship 
to Mysore) that he would go to Karur after establishing 
outposts in brirangam and Jambukeivaram.*’^ About 
the end of January, he made an entrenchment round the 
fort of Trichinopoly and attempted to take it by a strata- 
gem by releasing and entertaining 100 Frenchmen for- 
merly imprisoned there.® This led to an action between 

SB. Count. Correa, (1768), p. 11, Letter No. 11, cited mfra, 

69. Ibid, 60. Ibid ; also p. 29, Letter No. 4B, cited infra. 

61. Ibid ; see also and compare Haid. Ndm., ff. 9 ; Charles Dalton, Memoir 
of Captain Dalton^ Chap. X. 171>1^. The Mysore peons in the Trichi- 
nopoly Fort were, according to Dalton’s letter quoted in this work (o.c., 
p. 179), turned out bag and baggage shortly after this incident, and a 
guard kept over Xatti Gdpalarija IJiv (** Gopaul Bauze ”). 

62. Ibid, p. 12. 68. Sel. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 91, dated January 26, 1763, 
64. Di, A. Pi,, VIll. 276-276 : Notea dated January 81, 1763 ; see also Count, 

Correa,, p. 20 : Letter No. 86, dated February 26, 1768— Tanjore (i.e., king 
Fratap Singh) to Saunders. 
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the troops of Mysore and those of Muhammad AIT and 
the English, in which the latter lost 70 men and 2 
officers, the casualties on the Mysore side being few.*’* 
At the same time, Nanjarajaiya detached some of his 
forces to Coyila^i and Tercatpelly to curb Pratap Singh 
of Tanjore who was assisting Muhammad Al!.^ On 
February 12, says a Despatch,^ “ the Dallovoy fired 20 
guns for joy at Srirangam,” and moved on towards 
Karur to join a portion of Murari’s forces there. By the 
end of February he had secured both Srirangam and 
JambukeSvaram.*" Early in March he began the block- 
ade of Trichinopoly at the head of 6,000 horse and 
nearly 15,000 men.® 

In the meantime Nanjarajaiya had also been strongly 
urging his claim to Trichinopoly, 
piMe. thoroughly believing in the justice of 

his cause. The acquisition of Trichi- 
nopoly had been for long, and particularly since the 
extinction of the Nayak kingdom of Madura in 1736, the 
objective of Mysore’s expansion in the south as the first 
and foremost step in furtherance of the old Vijayanagar 
imperialistic ideal, namely, the domination of the 
whole of Southern India from the Tungabhadra to 


66. Mad, p. 181: Vcipatoh dated February 21p 1753; also Count, 

OoTfea., l.c. 

66. C<mnt, Correa, ^ p. 21 ar(pra\ also p. 21: Letter No. 42, dated March 6, 

1763— Taujore to Saunders. Coifiladi i \ 17 miles W.N.W. from 

Tanjore. The Grand Aniout is about 5 miles from Ibis place. It takes 
its name from two old temples, one dedicated to Vishpu and the other to 
6iva. Formerly the head-quarters of a T>y. Tahsildar. Tercatpelly : 
Tirukattupalli ; 13 miles W.N.W. from Tanjore. The Kudamurthi 
branches off from the Cauvery here. The old temple of diva here is 
dedicated to Agnllvara. The fort is now in ruins. 

67. Ibid, p. 26; Letter No. 16, dated March 10, 1763 — Nawab to Saunders; 
also Sel. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 93, dated February IS, 1753. 

68. Sel. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 98, dated March 3, 175B (cited in f.n. 11 
aupra) \ also Count. Correa,, p. 29, Letter No. 48, cited ^afra, 

09. Ihid ; also Count, Correa., pp. 24, 26, Letter Nos. 42 and 46, cited aupra ; 
Charles Dalton, Memow of Captain Dalton, Chap. X. 1^486; and 
Chap. XI. 186-206. 
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Bame^varam.’® It was to realise this objective that Mysore 
had BO readily offered to join Muhammad All against 
Chanda Sahib. And it stipulated no other consideration 
than the cession of Trichinopoly itself to her. Muhammad 
All had solemnly agreed to this condition without the 
slightest demur. But from the beginning he never 
meant to keep his word. Muhammad All, indeed, as we 
have shown, evaded compliance with both his first and 
second agreements in June and August 1752; and 
systematically put off fulfilling it, especially during 
September- January (1753).” He even wrote “ that he 
was at war with Morarey fMurari Eao] and that as 
soon as he had punished him with defeat, he should 
deliver the fort ” to Mysore.” Despairing of a fulfilment 
of even this promise, Nanjarajaiya at last resolved upon 
taking possession of Trichinopoly by any means open to 
him. With this determination, he advanced on the 
southern frontier of Mysore up to Karur,” and prepared 
to sacrifice himself on that stake, having spent " caroats 
of money.’’” During January-March (1753), disap- 
pointed by Muhammad All and shocked by the treacher- 
ous night-attack (of January 3), be exchanged letters” 
on the subject with Thomas Saunders, the Nawab’s ally, 
pressing for the delivery of Trichinopoly fort or, as an 
alternative, the payment of his expenses on the Trichi- 
nopoly affair (of course, Nanjarajaiya knew well that 
Muhammad All could not undertake the latter, as he was 
in distress), and desiring him to send back Barakki 

70. This appears, perhaps, best reflected in Nanjarajaiya’s letters to 
Saunders, dated March 12 and May 1753 (gee Count. Correa.f pp. 28, 
50, Letter Kos. 48 and 89 ; see also and compare Di, A. Pi., Vllll. 138-184 : 
Noiea dated July 10, 1762). For earlier references to Trichinopoly as the 
objectiTO of the southern expansion of Mysore, vide Vol. 1, Chs. Vlll, X 
and XI, and Ohs. IV and VI of this Vol. 

71. Count. Correa., p. 70, Letter No. 120, cited tn/ro. 78. Ibid. 

73. Ibid, p. 60, Letter l^o. 89, cited infra. 

74. Ibid, p. 28, Letter No. 48, cited wfra. 

76. Ibid, pp. 11-12, 2&-30, and 87-86: Letter Nos. 11, 48 and 68, January 
23, March 12 and 30, 1768 — Da)aY&i to Saunders. 
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Venkata Bao whom, he complained, he (Saunders) had 
detained in Madras since July-August 1752. He also 
reminded him “ to get the Nabob’s reasonable agreement 
performed," referring to a letter alleged to have been 
written by Saunders himself to that effect.” Nanja- 
rajaiya’s attempt, however, met, as usual, with little 
success. Saunders, as will be seen from the sequel, 
assumed the attitude of a mediator bound to reconcile the 
conflicting interests of two obdurate parties like Nanja- 
rajaiya and the Nawab, being under the painful 
necessity of supporting the latter in what was obviously 
a flagraut breach of promisa 

The Mysoreans pushed on with vigour the siege of 
Trichinopoly. About March 26, how- 
The MyaoreaiLR ever, the besiegers were repulsed by 
Mmh ^'apHI Captain Dalton while attacking an 
advanced battery before the fort.™ 
A good battle,” states a Letter^ 
“ has been again fought between the Mayasore people 
and those in the fort. Captain Dalton exerted himself 


76. Ibidf p. SO, Letter No. 48; eeo also Ibid, pp. 60, 71'72,aud 96, Letter "Soi. 
89, 120 and 156, citnd infra (referring to the confinoment of bothYeulcat^ 
Rao and deshagiri-Paat at Madras and Fort 8t. David reepeotively). 
Venkata Kao, aocording to the Baid. Nilm. (ff. 8), was sent by Nanja* 
rajaiya to Madras to obtain the Governor’s sanad oonfirming him in the 
possension of Trichinopoly. By way of frustrating this object, however, 
he (Venkata Rao) was detained in Madras at the instaiicp of Muhammad 
All, duriug 1762-1766. Venkata Rao’s detpntion is referred to also in 
Set. Pesh. Baft,, Letter No. 96, cited supra, Cf. Baunders’s letters to the 
Da)avai, pointing to the safety of Venkata Nao’s position in Madras (see 
Count, Corres.y pp. 14, 51 and 78, Letter Nos. 18, 90 and L26, oitedtufra). 
For further details about Venkata Rao’s detention, vide Oh. VIII, 
f.n. 66. 

77. Ibid, pp. 11, 29-30, 37, 69, 79 and 95, Letter Nos. 11, 48, 49, 63, 120, 128 
and 166, oited supra and infra. Copies of this alleged Persian letter, 
which Nanjarajaiya claimed to have in bis custody, were not, however, 
produced, and its receipt denied, by Venkata Rao before Saunders (see 
Count. Carres., pp. 2-3, 14, 78 and 101, Letter Nos. 6, 18, 125 and 166, 
cited iri/ra). 

78. Press List, p. 532 : Letter No. 3604, dated March 26, 1758. 

79. Count. Carres., p. 89 : Letter No. 66, dated April 2, 1758— Nawib to 
Sannders. 
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to the utmost and killed or wounded a great many of 
the enemy in so much that they were obliged to retreat 
to their camp.” About 'this time, there even prevailed 
the news that Nanjarajaiya designed to return to Seringa- 
patam on account of a Mahratta invasion of Mysore 
under Peshwa Balaji Eac.* Early in April, however, 
the Mysoreans resumed their activities, Nanjarajaiya 
having “ spared no cost for enlisting sepoys with Europe 
arms ” and “ drawn together a body of at least 2,000 
besides 4 companies of Topasses.” “ They surrounded 
the fort of Trichinopoly, intercepting “ 25 bullock load [s] 
of rice ” and “ all manner of provisions ” going into the 
fort, “cutting off the noses of coolies,” and reducing 
the besieged to abject distress for want of stores and 
water.*® About the middle of April, Nanjarajaiya, it 
was reported,®* even endeavoured to get possession of 
Trichinopoly by offering “ large bribes.” Towards the 
close of April the situation became serious.^ Khair-ud-din 
had imprudently sent into the Toiidaman’s country a 
detachment of his troops, and there was no likelihood of 
his recalling it early.®® J The country round about 
Trichinopoly was attacked and devastated by the Mysore 
troops.® Provisions became dear. “A rupee,” says a 
news-letter,®® “ cannot fetch 4 seers of rice, and the poor 
people are forsaking the fort for want of food.” Nanja- 
rSjaiya pressed hard the siege.®^ In this extremity, 
Setupati, the Marava chief of Bamna^, the Topdaman and 
Pratap Singh of Tanjore sent an express message to 
Muhammad Ali (now in the Tanjore territory), desiring 
him to march towards Trichinopoly and free it from 

so. Ibid. 

81. Vi. Oona. Bk., p. 64 : Ooneultation dated April 2, 1768. 

82. Ibid, alRO pp. 57-68 : OonsultationB dated April d| 10 aud 14, 1768. 

88. Ibid, pp. 68-69 : Consultation dated April 14, 1753 ; Count. Correa., -p.ii ; 

Vetter No. 77, dated April 16, 1768. 

84. Ibid, p. 66 aupra. 

86. Set. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 100, dated April 22, 1768. 

8G. Ibid. 67. Ibid, Letter No. 101, dated April 28, 1768? 
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NanjarSjaiya, and promising even “ to contribute to- 
wards the expenses of the campaign,” as the latter's 
success, they were alarmed, would “ threaten their own 
safety.” “ Captain Dalton also wrote to Madras,^ 
representing the critical condition of the English garrison 
at Trichinopoly, and soliciting Major Lawrence’s imme- 
diate personal march to his relief, “ to put down the 
increasing strength of the Mysoreans ” and ‘‘ frighten 
the Dalavoy to flight.” At Madras, it was observed 
that unless Trichinopoly was immediately relieved, “ it 
must inevitably fall into the Mysorean hands, an event 
in its consequences more to be dreaded than the efforts 
of the enemy [the French] about Fort St. David.”"® 
At Pondicherry, on April 27-28, there prevailed the 
rumour, afterwards contradicted, that “ the Mysoreans 
had taken Trichinopoly and that Muhammad All Khan 
had fled.”® 

About the begitming of May, Muhammad All (after a 
hard struggle with the French and 
May 1768. Murari Bao at Tiruva^i, Port St. David, 

Chidambaram and\Pandanallur, during 
January-April 1753) returned to Trichinopoly,® and was 
followed early in the month by the arrival of relieving 
forces from Madras under Major Lawrence by way of 
Mayavaram and Kumbakonam.® By May 14, the 
Mysoreans were forced to retreat to^rlrangam, on being 
thrice attacked by Captain Dalton in their camp.® By 

W. Ibid. 

69. Fre»» List, p. 044 : Letter Nos. 8686 and 3696,^ d»ted April 81 and 83| 
1T68. 

90. Di. Cons. Bk.i p. 65 : OoneuUaHon dated April 28, 1763. 

91. Di. A. Pi., VlII. 316, 818, 880-821 : Kotee dated April 27-99, 1768. 

99. Ibid, 816, 890 and 8!N : Hotea dated April 27 - 88 , and May 8, 1768 (oom« 
pared with 8el. Peak. Daft., Letter Nos. 100 and 101, oit-ed supra). 

98. Ibid, 827 supra. The relieriog forces, according to this source, consisted 
of ** 1,000 English soldiers, 6,000 foot soldiers and 18 guns." Bee also 
Count. Correa., p. 96, Letter No. 166, cited infra. According to Wilks 
(X. 888), Lawrence arrived at Trichinopoly on May 6, 1768. 

94, Press List, p. 668 : Letter No. 8748, dated May 14, 1768 ; see also and 
compare Di. A. Pi., 827 supra. 

L* 
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Natl jaraialyA'a 
negotiations for 
French alliance : c. 
June, July^Beoem- 
her 1763. 

ii 98 


the 20th the Nawab won a complete victory over them,® 
and on the 28th they were again defeated by Lawrence 
near' Srfrangam.''^ Nevertheless Nanjarajaiya held his 
own, expecting a reinforcement from Seringapatam, and 
sanguine about his alliance with the French at Pondi- 
cherry.®’ 

Since the outbreak of Muhammad All’s dispute over 
the cession of Trichinopoly to Mysore 
(June-July 1752), there prevailed in 
Pondicherry expectations of an alliance 
of Mysore with the French, “ to 
capture the fort and country of Trichi- 
nopoly.”®® Such an alliance seemed eminently to 
further Dupleix’s overweening ambition, namely, the 
establishment of French sway over the whole of India 
including “ Mysore, Tanjore and Trichinopoly, etc., 
countries ” south of the Krishna.®® In August 1752, 
Nanjarajaiya was known to be in treaty with Dupleix 
“ whose offers ” were held “not satisfactory.” *®® Early 
in October, however, Dupleix himself took the initiative, 

^ for, while negotiating for the services of Murari Eao in 
his war against Muhammad All, he offered to secure 
Trichinopoly for Mysore, in return for which " the 
Baja of Mysore,” it was stipulated, “ is to pay 30 lakhs of 
rupees.” At the end of October, an alliance of Dupleix 
with “the Mysore King, Morattas and the Vellore 
Fouzdar ” (Ghulam Murtaza Khan) seemed to be “ on 


96. Count. Correa., p. 69; Letter No. 101, doted May 90, 1763— Abdul Wahab 
Khan to Saundere; see ako Di. A. Pi., Ml; Notes dated May 23 
1763. 

96. Press i»sl. p. 661 : Letter No. 3796, dated May 28, 1763 ! also Count. 
Corret., pp. 64-66: Letter No. 109, dated May 29, 1763— Tanjore to 
SauuderBs 

97. Count. Correa., p. 67 : Letter No. 114, datedMay 31, 1763— Tanjore Vaktl 
to Saunders ; also Di. A. l«o. 

98. Di. A. Pis, 129.180, 188-184 ; Noift dated July 7 and 10, 1752. 

99. J&id, 186: Notes dated July 11, 1768. 

100. JH. Com. Bk. (1763), pp. 82.^ : OoneultoHon dated August 17. 1769. 

101. Di. A. Pi., 984-286 : Notes dated October 7, 1763, 
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the point of conclusion.” It was not, however, till 
about the end of December (1752) that Nanjarajaiya 
became really earnest about the alliance, Muhammad All 
having by now systematically failed to comply with his 
agreements. Accordingly, when, about this time, Murari 
Bao marched on to Pondicherry, Nanjarajaiya sent with 
him his Vakil Yenkatanarapappa, to strike with Dupleix 
advantageous terms for Mysore.^® At Pondicherry, 
Murari, we are told,““ remained indifferent, caring for 
his own interests. 

Since January 1753, Yenkatanarapappa was therefore 
left to rely on his own resources in 
1753 *”'**'^^'^'**** conducting the negotiations.^® In 
February, Dupleix, obviously to coerce 
Nanjarajaiya to accede to his own terms, wrote to him) 
about his design to co-operate with Peshwa Balaji BaoV 
in an invasion of Mysore for the realisation of the 
latter’s alleged dues {chautK)}^ Dupleix’s threat, how- 
ever, remained unanswered.^® Meantime Venkata- 
narapappa continued his diplomatic activities at 
Pondicherry. On April 21 he received a letter from 
Nanjarajaiya, “ agreeing to all but one or two of the 
[French] proposals.”^* At the end of April, on the 
arrival of the English troops (under Major Lawrence) 
towards Mayavaram and Kumbakopam, Nanjarajaiya, as 
he tells us,*® “ entered into an agreement with the 
French who did the same with me on their part.” In 
May, on the march of the English army to the relief of 

102. ITi. Cons. Bk., p.86 : Oonmltation dated October 28, 1762. 

108. Haid. Nam., ff. 9-10. 104. IHd, £f. 10. 

106. Ibid ; see also Di. A. Pi., 276 : Notes dated January 81, 1768 (referring 
to the VakU'e preeenoe at Pondicherry on that date). 

106. Set. Peak. Daft., Letter No. 9i., dated February 23, 1768 — Bhama llso 

Yadava, Pondicherry, to Panta-Pradhan, Poona. Seealsoand compare 
Di. A. Pi., 282 {Notea dated February 16, 1768), with Dodwell's 
Mditorial note and Introduetion, p. xvii. 

107. Ibid. 108. Di. A. Pi., 809 ; Notea dated April 21, 1768. 

109. Count. Correa,, 96 : Letter No. 166, received July 24, 1768 — Da]avai 

to Saunders. 
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Trichinopoly, he wrote repeatedly to Dnpleix, asking for 
the services of one Hasan-ud-dln Khan.^** Dupleix 
seemed reluctant to comply with the request, at the end 
of May.‘“ Nanjarajaiya’s alliance with the French 
Governor does not, in fact, appear to have become a 
reality till June 8, when he sent him a Bill of Exchange 
for rupees 3 lakhs (towards 4-5 lakhs promised in the 
first instance), drawn on Acharam Tarwadi (Gumasta of 
Ea4i Das Bukkanji), payable at a month and a half’s 
8ight.^“ And it was not till about the middle of the 
month (of June) that Dnpleix, in satisfaction of the Bill, 
despatched a corps of “ 300 French soldiers, infantry, 
guns, etc., to help Nandi Baja, the Dalavoy of Mysore* 
who is commanding the Srirangam camp, in order to 
take Trichinopoly.” 

Almost simultaneously the English Government at 
^ Eort St. George, Madras, had been 
tudeontheXriohino- Obliged to decide upon hostilities with 
j^yiTea*””' Mysore. As indicated already, the 

attitude of Thomas Saunders and the 
members of his Council in regard to the Trichinopoly 
question since June 1752 was, in general, that of allies 
of the Mughal Government {sarkar) of the time and, in 
particular, that of mediators between Mysore and 
Muhammad All, though they were gradually led to 
support the latter to counteract the ambitious designs of 
Dnpleix and safeguard the commercial interests of the 
English in South India. At a Consultation held on June 
29, when news of Muhammad All’s difference with 
Mysore first reached Madras, the President observed : 

“ The present dispute between the King of Mysore and 

UO. ni. A. Pi., 846-346 : Nolet dated May 3B, 1768. 111. Ibid. 

112. Ibidt 868 : Notes dated Jane 8, 1753. 

118< Ibid, 865-856 : Notes dated June 23, 1758. The French ooipe, eooording 
to the Diarist, was commanded by AC. Aatmc and M. Layolontb 
Konapparangi. 

lU. Dt. Otms. Sk* (1768), p. 38. 
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the Nabob is an affair of the utmost consequence, in 
which we ought not to precipitate ourselves as the effects 
may be dangerous, for, should we who( receive a jageer 
[jahgir] for our alliance with the circar, be anyways 
instrumental to the separating so large a district [as 
Trichinopoly] from the subaship, we might draw upon 
ourselves the resentment of the Moors [Mughals] in 
general, at the same time as the Mysore King supplies 
the Nabob with men and money, should he withdraw 
his assistance, it would greatly embarass our affairs." 
Accordingly Saunders wrote‘^ to Nanjarajaiya to send 
his Vakil to Madras, “ assuring him of his friendship 
and that no endeavours shall be wanting to settle every- 
thing to the satisfaction of both parties." According to 
a Despatch dated July 5,^^^ the dilemma is thus depicted : 
“ The Nabob admits he has no right to give away such 
large countries and the English are allied with the circar 
to protect it and cannot appear in such a transaction. 
Moreover Mysore is the Nabob’s sole support and should 
that state and the Marathas join the French, the Nabob 
would be in a dangerous situation. Dupleix is doing his 
best to foment these dissensions.” At another Consul- 
tation (July 27), the President recorded “ It is now 
debated what measures are proper to be adopted at this 
critical juncture. On the one hand the Mysore King and 
Morattas [under Murari Eao], disgusted at the Nabob’s 
refusing to deliver up Trichinopoly according to agree- 
ment, are acting a part that leaves room to fear they 
may be induced to desert our cause and enter into an 
alliance with the enemy [the French] , which, as they 
are a powerful people, may involve the province in a 
more terrible and destructive war than it has yet groaned 
under and create us fresh difBculties, and (? on the other) 
the only alternative is to comply with the Mysore King’s 


116. Ibid ; also Mad» Detp* (1744f176Qi p. 178 : Deapatch dated July 6, 176S, 
116. Mad, Ihap,, l.o. 117. 2H. Com, Bft., p. 97. 
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demand, which in its consequences may he equally • 
dangerous, for, as allies to the circar, we cannot, without 
drawing on ourselves the resentment of the whole 
country, be instrumental in alienating so valuable a part 
of its territories. Upon the whole we are of opinion 
that as the future success of the Company’s affairs on 
this coast undoubtedly depends on checking M. Dupleix 
in his ambitious views, the most advisable steps to be 
now taken are to support the Nabob Anaverdy Khan 
[Muhammad All] in his rights and pretentions to the 
government of the Carnateck [Karnatak] country and 
give him all the assistance we can agreeable to our treaty, 
and at the same time use all prudent means to keep fair 
with the Mysore King and Morattas.” 

Again, on August 2, having at a meeting discussed the 
issue with the Mysore Vakil Barakki 
^**’*°'”*’*'^ Venkata Eao and examined it from 
both the Mysore and the Nawab’s 
points of view, Saunders told Venkata Rao that “ we 
should not concern ourselves in this affair but that as we 
have a great regard for the King of Mysore, if the Nabob 
is inclined to deliver up Trichinopoly to him, we shall 
rather pursuade him to it than object.” And on the 
3rd, having “ weighed and considered ” the matter, he 
resolved “ As it will doubtless bring on the resent- 
ment of the circar, should we be concerned in alienating 
Trichinopoly, it is determined to be no further concerned 
in this affair than as it is a place of consequence to the 
Nabob in his present situation. We think it ought not 
to be delivered up as yet but that to prevent the Mysore 
King’s being disgusted, it be hinted to him that when 
the Nabob is once settled in the province, if he can be 
prevailed on, and the circar’s permission obtained, we 
shall have no objection.” Further, on the 10th of the 


118. Ibid, pp. 29^: Oonaultation dated August 8, 1762. 

119. Ibid, p. 80. 
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same month, while recording “ letters from the Mysore 
King and Moraree [Murari] , the Moratta general, on 
the subject of the King’s pretensions to Trichinopoly,” 
Saunders resumed the consideration of the question, 
finding it “most advisable not to give them (the Mysore- 
ans) any hopes of our assistance in obtaining their 
demand and in case they should join the enemy [the 
French] and declare against the Nabob, that we assist 
him to the utmost of our power, agreeable to our treaty 
with the circar.” On the 30th, it was “ thought 
absolutely necessary to use our endeavours to convince 
the Mysoreans and Morattas that we are absolutely dis- 
interested in this affair and shall not concern ourselves 
in it, either one way or the other.” 'On September 
1C, it was further recorded “ In regard to the King of 
Mysore, as he has certainly advanced large sums of 
money on the Nabob’s account which has been of great 
service to him, we think he [Nabob] bought in justice to 
assign some rents for the payment. If the King should 
not be satisfied with this but declare openly, he will be 
the aggressor and we must assist the Nabob against him 
as an enemy.” On the 18th, the Government wrote*** 
to Captain Dalton, “ directing him to acquaint the King 
of Mysore that the Morattas [under Murari] plunder all 
the country they pass through in their march this way 
and that as he has brought these people with him, we 
shall look upon him as answerable for all the damages 
they commit and shall write to Gazedy Khan [Ghazi- 
ud'din, the legitimate claimant to the Subadari of the 
Mughal Deccan] on that subject.” Again, on the 22nd, 
the Captain was desired*®* to “ endeavour to convince 
the King of Mysore that we have no other business with 
Trichinopoly than as it belongs to the circar and that 
our troops are there on that account and not our own.” 

lao. Ibid, p. 31. 131. Ibid, p. B6. 733. Ibid, p. 89. 

133. Ibid, p. 43. 134. Ibid, p. 48. 
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Th€ position of the English at Fort Bt. George on the 
subject is, perhaps, best summed up, 
their views reflected, in a Despatch 
of theirs to the Court of Directors, 
London, dated November 3, 1752 “The dispute 
between the Nabob and the King of Mysore continues. 
The latter has sent a Vakil to Madras with offers to 
support the Nabob if the English will guarantee the 
cession of Trichinopoly, but the Nabob declares that he 
has no power to execute his promise, which was made 
only out of dire necessity, deceived a letter purporting 
to come from Salabat Jang, desiring the English to 
support Muhammad Ali and denying the latter’s right 
to cede Trichinopoly. As the matter is intricate, have 
answered the King of Mysore that we are ‘ merchants, 
allies of the circar, and not principals,’ that we cannot 
interfere in matters of this nature, but are willing to act 
as mediators. There is no doubt of the Nabob’s having 
made the promise but both he and the King must have 
known that he could not fulfil it. The King is immensely 
rich and the acquisition of Trichinopoly would lead to 
his conquering Tanjore [where the English, and no less 
the French, had commercial settlements] and becoming 
overpowerful ... In the south, Dupleix is negotiating 
with the Mysoreans and the Marathas.’’ Again, asy 
another source, dated May 6, 1753,** puts it: “The' 
intentions of the English are not to take possession of 
the country for themselves. Their opinion is that if the 
country was under the Mogul’s power, their trade might 
be carried on in safety, for which reason they have 
assisted Mahomed Ally Khan in several respects and 
supported him. They have never attempted to take 
possession of the whole country like the French.’’ 

Ifl5. Mad. De^.y pip. 177, 179. 

ia». Count. Correa. (1768), p.86: Letter No. IBS— Vakil Kxuhpiji.pftnt to 
Peshwa Bilaji Kao. 
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In keeping with this position and with the course of 
affairs sketched in the foregoing pages, 
compremise*bt”wem Saunders strove to make up matters 
Mysore and Mubam- between Muhammad All and Mysore. 
Mayim During January-May 1753 he succes- 

sively wrote“’ to Nanjarajaiya, com- 
menting on his hostile attitude towards the Nawab and 
advising him to be reconciled to him. In February- 
March, he even tried to bring external pressure to bear 
upon both Nanjarajaiya and Murari Eao, by writing to 
Peshwa Balaji Rao^“ and Saiyid Lashkar Khan (Dewan 
of Salabat Jang)^** to advise them “ to desist from their 
scheme and retire to their countries ” in the interests of 
“the welfare of the Mogul’s dominions.” These 
attempts having proved ineffective, he next, in May, 
empowered Major Lawrence and Robert Palk “ to 
reconcile the difference between the Nabob and the 
Mysore King ” through the mediation of Prat5p Singh of 
Tanjore,^* offering as the basis of settlement the mortgage 
of the Trichinopoly country to Mysore in satisfaction 
of the Nawab’s dues.^® Nanjarajaiya having, however, 
declined the offer and insisted on his demand for “ either 
the fort or the money lent in ready specie,” Saunders, 
at last, on June 15, treated him as the Nawab’s enemy*® 
and wrote,*® warning him against the consequences of 
his alliance with the French. 


127. Jbidt pp. 2-8, 18-14, 86-87, and 61 : Letter Nos. 6, 16, 62 and 90, dated 

January 6, 81, March 29, and May 8, 1763 — Saunders to Da]avai. 

128. Jbid, pp. 16, 21 and 81 : Letter Not. 26, li and 66, dated February 12, 

March 4 and 28, 1763. 

199. Jbid, p. 86 : Letter No. 69, dated March 23, 1763. 

180. Vide document quoted in Appendix II— (1). 

18L Count. Corres., p. 67: Letter No. 98, dated May 17, 1763 — Tanjore to 
Saunders; p. 72: Letter No. 190, dated June 11, 1768— Dalavai to 
Saunders ; also cf. Appendix II-^l). 

182. Ibid. 

188. Ibid, p. 76: Letter No. 121, dated June 16, 1768 — Saunders to 
Tanjore. 

181. Z6id, p. 78 : Letter No. 126, dated June 16, 1768— Saunders to Dalavai. 
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With the appearance of the French and the English 
on the scene, the Mysorean struggle 
Mysore and the for Trichinopoly assumed a new aspect. 

mad All and the became an issue which was to be 
Engiisii, 1763-1764. openly fought out by Mysore and 
Muhammad AIT as the principals, the 
French and the English — each enemy of the other — 
participating in it as their respective allies or auxiliaries. 
Among the country powers, Murari Eao, while continuing 
in the service of the French, actively assisted Mysore, 
being paid for by both, while Muhammad Ali had the 
support of Pratap Singh of Tanjore, the Tondaman and the 
Marava chief, who, as we have seen, apprehended trouble 
to themselves from the activities of Mysore in South 
India. “ The preservation of Trichinopoly,” Muhammad 
All had urged upon his allies,^® “ will support his interest, 
as, on the contrary, the loss of it will reduce him to 
great distress ” ; to Mysore, the acquisition of Trichino- 
poly at any cost and risk meant, as indicated, the 
realization of her age-long ambition. Nanjarajaiya 
accordingly was resolved upon having the fort eveii if 
the enterprise lasted, as he said,^* " five or seven years.” 
It was on this footing that either side carried on the 
further stages in this contest for Trichinopoly. 

\ By June 22, M, Astruc, with the French contingent 
,l sent in aid of Mysore, arrived and lay 

nues* June*i 7 M”*' encamped at the four-pillared manta- 
pam, near Bayagopuram, ferlrongam.^®'' 
Then Nanjarajaiya marched on with his forces and the 
allied troops of Murari Bao and the French, towards the 
plains of Trichinopoly.**® On the 27th, Muhammad Ali, 

11)6. IH. Cons. Bk. (1763), p. 99 : Consultation dated June 12, 1763. 

186. Count. Cortes. f p. 39 : Letter No. 146, dated July 7, 1768 — Tanjore to 
Saunders (quoting Nanjarajaiya's message). Bee also Ihidt p. 86: 
Letter "Bo, 188, dated May 6, 1783— Krishpaji- Pant to Peshwa Balaji 
Bao (referring to ** the Maysorian’e resolution to take Trichinopoly ’*)• 
137. Di. A. Pi., VIII. 866-866: Notes dated June 29, 1763. 

188. Count. Corres.,p. 94: Letter No. 166, dated July 11, 1768«Naw£b to 
Saunders : Di. A, 866 : Notes dated July 2, 1768. 
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with the English army under Major Lawrence, encount- 
ered him at Ealudai-malai,^^ a small fort north-east of 
Trichinopoly. 'Cfha the engagement which followed, a 
number of Mysoreans, together with their horses as also 
several of the French, were killed ; three of their guns, 
a mortar and four wagons loaded with stores, were made 
prize of ; all the infantry except the slain flung away 
their arms and fled ; one of Nanjarajaiya's principal 
officers fell along with Balaji-Ghorpade, a sardar of 
Murari Rao’s army (whom Murari, we are told, esteemed 
as his son), and 5-6 jamadars and 20-30 troopers, while 
the French retreated with M. Astruc towards the Mysore 
camp, “ abandoning their cannon, etc., and throwing 
away all they carried.” 

About the middle of July, Muhammad Ali, assisted by 
the English and the Tanjore, Tonda- 
176 #.'^ Marava chiefs, again attacked 

and defeated Nanjarajaiya, forcing him 
to retreat with his allies to Srirangam, Tiruvanaikkoyil 
and Manapparai.'^' Early in August, Nanjarajaiya (with 
M. Brenier as commander of the French troops), having 
recovered his ground, gave battle to Muhammad All 
at Trichinopoly, “ in which two leaders of 500 
men attacked Muhammad Ali Ehan, killing a few and 


/ 


139. Ibid. Kaludai^malai: Lit. " Ass’s l^ook” in Tamil. Wilks aud Ormc] 

date the event as on June 26, 17^, and give a detailed account of the 
action from the English point of view, Onnc referring to it as the 
** Battle of the Golden Rook " (see Mysoor, I. 337-339 ; Hiatory of t)w 
Trans. 1 1. 289-293). Writing of this succesB, Orme saya : " Thus 
was Trichinopoly saved by a success which astonished even those who 
gained it ; nor w'as the attempt, however desperate it might seem, 
justified by the success alone, for as the city would inevitably have 
fallen if the English had remained inactive, so the loss of it would 
have been hastened only a few days if they had been defeated, and Major 
Lawrence acted with as much sagacity as spirit, in risquing every- 
thing to gain a victory on which alone depended the preservation of 
the great object of the war.'* (Orme, Ibid). The sequel, however, 
shows that this suooese did not end the war. Nanjarajaiya was ill- 
served by his allies. 

140. Vide references cited in f.n. 138 sujtra. 

141. Vi. A. Pt., 874, 876-378: Notes dated July 19 and 22, 1768. 
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scattering the rest, and returned with some horses, 
cannon, etc., to Nandi Baja who richly rewarded his 
men.”^*® About the 20th, Muhammad All, in turn, 
attacked and defeated the troops of Nanjarajaiya at 
Allitturai (with M. Maissin as commander of the 
French), obliging them to flee to Krishnapuram with 
considerable loas.^‘® By September 11, however, 
Nanjarajaiya, with his allies, “ closely surrounded 
Muhammad Ali Khan and the English troops 
in the fort of Trichinopoly, where provisions are 
scarce.” On the 21et, the Nawab engaged Nanja- 
rajaiya in an action, in which the latter’s troops as well 
as those of Murari Kao were defeated and put to flight 
amidst loss and confusion, their camp plundered, and 
“ the French suffered a great many of their own men to 
be killed,” some of their officers and soldiers being 
imprisoned At length Nanjarajaiya arranged with 
Murari Bao and the French (now commanded by M. 
Mainville) to take Trichinopoly by a stratagem.^*® On 
November 29 (Thursday), at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
he attempted to storm the fort by the sides of a darga}*'' 
About five to six hundred Frenchmen, we learn, scaled 
the walla of the outer fort (“ ped-cota ”) with the help of 
ladders, some of them climbing up to the bastion. But 
the sentries discovered the plot and raised an alarm, 
whereupon Khair-ud-dln, with his men and the English 

142. Ibid, 896; Note) dated Aui^et 11, 1763 ; also 383-884, 887-388 : NoUt 

dated July 26 and SO, 1763 (referring to M* Aetruc’s quarrels with 
Kanjarfijaiya and bis supersessioTi by M. Brenier in July, etc.). 

143. JbtcZ, 898 : Notes dated August 20, 1763 ; also 397 : Notes dated August 

12, 1763 (referring to the despatch of reinforcement from Pondicherry 
under M. Maissin, etc.). See also and compare Count. Corres., p. 106 : 
Letter Ko. 178, dated August 24, 1763 — Tanjore to Saunders. 

144. J6id, 417: Notes dated September 11, 1763. 

146. Count. Corres., p. 128 ; Letter Ko. 2^, dated October 7, 1768 — Khair- 
ud-d1u to Saunders ; also p. 126 : Letter No. 281, dated September 24, 
1763-’Nawab to Saunders. 

146. Ibid, pp. 166-167 : Letter No. 810, dated December 7, 1768 — Nawab to 

Saunders; see also and compare Ibid, pp. 168-164: Letter No. 806, 
dated December 14, 1763 — Tanjore to Saunders. 

147. Ibid, p. 166 supra, 148. Ibid, Letter Nos. 810 and 806, cited supra. 
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troops commanded by Captains Harrison and Kilpatrick, 
prepared to attack the enemy and opened fire. In the 
general engagement which followed, the Mysoreans and 
Murari Bao retired to Srirangam; about 1,000 firelocks 
with two mortars were seized; 1 45 Frenchmen were 
wounded and made their escape, 64 were killed and 
buried, and 391 (including 8 officers from Pondicherry 
and 70 wounded) taken prisoners. 

Despite these continual reverses, Nanjarajaiya at 
Srirangam persisted in his hopes of 
^^^nary-Auguat Trichinopoly, and continued 

hostilities. In particular, since Janu- 
ary 1754, he attempted to recover his position by keeping 
Murari Bao and the French engaged in his interest,^^" 
by indenting for a fresh detachment of 2,000 horse from 
Seringapatam,**’ by re-gathering his strength,‘“ and by 
enlisting recruits by means of advances.*®* “ The King of 
Mysore,” news was even current,*®* “ has commissioned 
his vakil to offer 40 lakhs and rupees 10,000 per day to 
BaliazeBow [PeshwaBalaji Bao] to put him in possession 
of Trichinopoly.” Towards the close of August Nanja- 
rajaiya moved on from Srtrangam to Chercavarpalam, 
where with the French troops he fixed his camp.*®* 


119. Jbid (1761). pp. S, 11, 31-33, 38, 11 sod IT : Letter Eos. 3, 17-18, 61, 66, 
66 and 76, dat«d January 4, 16, 20, February 10, 17 and 26, 1754. 

160. Ibidt PP' 81*82 : Letter Ko. 61, cited su,pra ; also p. 46 : Letter No. 72, 

dated February 3, 1764. 

161. Ihidi p. 86: Letter No. 66, cited supra; also p. 79: Letter No. 140, 

dated April 16, 1764. 

162. Ihidt p. 46: Letter No. 76, dated February 26, 1764. 

163. Di. Cone. £k. (1764), p. 96 ; Oonaultation dated April 80, 1764. Already 

about April 1763, we learn, **aearoatofRupees'' bad been offered by the 
King of Mysore to llala|i Bao to obtain for him the f '^rt of Trichinopoly, 
butBalaji had rejected tbeoffer [see Counf. Correa. fl768i,p. 66: Letter 
No. 97, dated April 6, 1768 ; alsoiH. Cons. Bh. (1763), p, 8 ' Consultation 
dated May 21, 1763] . The offer appears to have been renewed with greater 
Best in 1764, in view of the importance and seriousuesB of the issue. 
154. Count, Oorres. (1754), p. 154: Letter No. 311, dated August 24, 1764' 
Tanjore to Saundeca, 
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KbishnabUa Wodeyab II, 1734-1766 — { oontd .). 

The renewed struggle for Trichinopoly : Further attempts at a 
compromise between Mysore and Muhammad All, 1753- 
1764 — July-September 1753 — September-October 1753 — 
October - December 1753 — ^January - March 1754 — March- 
April 1754 — May-.Iuae 1754 — June-July 1754 — July-Sep- 
tembor 1754 — The impasse, October 1754-.Tanuary 1766 — 
Its adverse effects on Nanjarajaiya — His persistent claims 
to Trichinopoly — Ilis later movements, January-April 1755 — 
His departure to Seringapatam, April 8, 1755. 


jl^EANWHILE the English Government at Madras 


The renewed 
struggle for Triohi- 
nopoly. 

Farther attempts 
at a compromise be- 
tween Mysore and 
Muhammad Ali, 
17fi3-176(l. 


had been engaged in pursuing steadily a policy of 
accommodation of affairs between My- 
sore and Muhammad All, in view of the 
callousness of Dupleix to all proposals 
of peace ; his ultimate design on 
Trichinc^ly and on the English trade 
and settlements on the Coromandel 
coast ; the continual increase in the 
strength of the French and the expected reinforcements 
from France ; the distress and financial straits of the 
Nawab, despite his success over Nanjarajaiya and Murari 
Eao ; the stress and burden of his campaigns on the 
English ; and the general unrest and turmoil prevailing in 
South India.^ Such an accommodation, as was expected,^ 
would not only “ immediately terminate the war [between 
the English and the French in the ‘ Carnatic ’] ” but 
also be “ a great step towards it,” while the Court of 
Directors in London were urging the adoption of “ every 
pacific and prudent measure ” to reconcile the Nawab 


1. Di. Cons. Bk. (1758), pp. 144'145, 147, and (1754), pp. 95*96: Board's 

Proeeedvnga dated September ? 1753, and April 80, 1754. 

2. IHd (1754), p. 146 ; Board’s Proceedings dated June SO, 1754. 
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Kcd the King of Mysore, as the qaarrel between them 
was thoroughly prejudicial to the former’s affairs.* 

In accordance with this policy, Saunders, in July 1753, 
wrote to MurSri Bao,* advising him to 
itS*^ - September endeavour to reconcile Muhammad Ali 
and Nanjarajaiya ; to the Nawab,* to 
be friends with the Dalavai ; and to Nanjarajaiiya,* to 
do what was expedient to extricate himself out of the 
difficulties he had plunged himself and his country in. 
He wrote^ also to Saiyid Lasbkar Ehan to prevail upon 
Nanjarajaiya and Murari to desist from hostilities, if not, 
contrive means to punish them. In August, Muhammad 
Ali communicated his willingness “ to mortgage the 
districts belonging to Trichinopoly [i.e., Madura and 
Tinnevelly] excepting the fort ” in satisfaction of the 
Dalavai ’s demand, desiring his allies to negotiate the affair 
on that footing with the Mysore Vakil, Barakki Venkata 
Bao, at Madras.* On the other hand, Nanjarajaiya, 
though at first seemingly little inclined to peace for fear 
of offending the French, about September proposed to 
Saunders, through Venka^ Kao, “ either being paid the 
money\he had advanced or put in possession of Trichino- 
poly, and if the latter, he would draw off tbe Moratta 
[Murari] from the French, who with himself were to 
join the Nabob, settle him in the Arcot province, enter 
into a strict alliance with him and further would pay 
him a considerable sum of money and that he would also 
enter into a friendly alliance with the King of Tanjour 
[Tanjore].” * 

s. Mad. Derg. (1744-1766), p. 323 ; Despatch dated December 19, 1768, 

4. Octant. Oorres. (1758), p. 93; Letter No. 161, dated July 16, 1768. 

6. Ibid, p. 100 : Letter No. 163, dated July 80, 1763. 

6. Ibid, p. 101 : Letter No. 166, dated July 81, 1768. 

7. Ibid : Letter No. 164, dated July 81, 1768. 

8. Ibid, pp, 107-109 : Letter No. 180, dated August 16, '753 — Naurab to 

Bauuden ; also Di. Oons. Sh. (1768), pp. 187-188 ; OoneuUoHon dated 
August 97, 1768. 

9. Di. Gone. Bk. (1768), pp. 141, 144-146 ; OonmUatioiu dated Angnsl 96, 

and September 1 1758; see also Appendix II— (3). 
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On September 12, Saunders and his Gonncil, having 
resolved “ to make a further trial to 
bet 1763 . promote a reconciliation between the 

Nabob and the Dalloway ” (Lawrence 
and Polk having failed in May- June), appointed Thomas 
Cooke on a Commission, with full powers to treat at the 
camp of Trichinopoly through Pratap Singh of Tanjore.^” 
They recommended to him the conclusion of an accom- 
modation with Nanjarajaiya on the basis of “ a mortgage 
of the districts belonging to Trichinopoly as a security 
for the payment of a certain sum to be settled and agreed 
on in full satisfaction of all his demands on the Nabob 
but if the Dalavai was to be satisfied “ with anything 
less than Trichinopoly,” he (Thomas Cooke) was 
desired to consent to its cession on certain specific terms 
advantageous to all the parties concerned.^’ In October, 
Muhammad All empowered Saunders to negotiate with 
Venkata Eao, sending him alternative proposals ; 
urging upon him to use his “ utmost endeavours ” to let 
the fort of Trichinopoly remain in his (Muhammad All’s) 
possession and ” settle peace on the assignment of the 


10. Appezidix II — (2). Thomas Cooke : Thomas Cooke, Junior, was, on 
the fall of Madras in 1746, appoints a member of Council of the newly 
created bead settlement of Fort St. David (P. /ro7» Englandt II. July 
24,1747). He was styled ** junior" evidently to distinguish him from 
Tbouiaa Cooke, Senior, who wae also a member of the Civil Service on 
the Madras establishment at about the eaine time. Thomas Cooke, 
Junior, became, on Madras being declared the seat of the Presidency on 
April 6, 1762, a member of the Madras Council. He was 11th of Council 
on December 81, 1764, but und^ suspension (see H. D. Love, Vesiigea of 
Old Madras, IX. 382, 401, 437). Thomas Cooke, Senior, entered service 
in 1702; at the Seagate, 1712; Beoeiver at the Sea Gate and Land 
Costomer, 1716; Deputy Governor of Beneoolen, in 1720, superseding 
Richard Farmer, who had been made a close prisoner for maltreating 
bis subordinates and the local inhabitants ; returned to Fort St. George 
in 1721', dismissed lor disobedience of the Company's orders, and later 
arrested for alleged misappropriation of the Company's cash (see Love, 
Ibid, 11. 123, 146, 170, W, 188, 184). Whether the two Cookes were 
brothers or not is not known. 

11. Ibid. 12, Ibid. 

18. Count. Correa, 190-131: Letter No. 242, dated Ootober 20, 1768— 
Nawab to Saunders ; see also Appendix IT— for a summary. 
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country ; ” “ and^aying down the conditions on which 
the fort was in the last resort to be ceded to Mysore.” 
Great hopes were entertained of these developments. 

As a Despatch from Madras records,” 
^^Ootober-Decembor .. Mysore demands Trichi- 

nopoly; the Nalx)b will agree to any- 
thing but that. The Nabob certainly has no right to 
cede Trichinopoly and it should not be done except of 
absolute necessity. The King would give very ad- 
vantageous terms including the repayment of the Nabob’s 
debt to the Company. Will do everything possible to 
find a middle course although the cession of Trichinopoly 
would probably not affect the Company’s investment at 
Salem as that would make the King as firm a friend of 
the English as an Eastern prince can be.” At Trichino- 
poly, Thomas Cooke at first conducted negotiations 
through the mediation of Pratap Singh of Tanjore ; 
and Nanjarajaiya proposed a settlement of affairs with 
the Nawab for rupees 130 lakhs on the security of the 
Trichinopoly country.” Pratap Singh, however, 
attempted to square up for 60 lakhs on the mortgage of 
Madura and Tinnevelly.” However advantageous such 
a settlement seemed to the English, and possibly to 
Nanjarajaiya too, it was in reality, as the former antici- 
pated it," a design only to amuse, as the Kaja of Tanjore 
was averse to the surrender of Trichinopoly into the 
hands of Mysore. In patticulai, Pratap Singh himself, 
while mediating as above, had sent in provisions and 
forces to Muhammad All’s relief at Trichinopoly during 

14. ItM, p-'m. IB. Ibid. 

16. Mad, Deap., p. S12; Deapateh daM October 99, 1758. 

17. X>i. Cona, Sk.^ p. 213: Conaultation dated November 17, 1763. 

18. Count. Corret., p. 146: Latter Nos. 284 and 886, dated November 83, 
1763 — Saunders to Rama NaUc, and Saunders to NawSb ; p. 167 : Letter 
No. 883, dated December 29, 1768— Tanjore to Saunders * also Di. Cons. 
Jfk,t p. 194 : Oonaultation dated November ? 1768. 

19. Ibid; also Di. Oona. Dk., p. 196: Council's Proeeedinga dated November 
16, 1768. 

90. Di. Oons, Bk,^ pp. 194, 196 : l.o. 

Jf* 
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Nanjarajaiya’s blockade of the place (September 21). ** 
In wrath, Nanjarajaiya sent back the Tanjore Vakil and 
he negotiations fell through.^ \ln November, Pratap 
Singh wrote^ to Cooke to treat direct with the Dalavai. 
Cooke’s efforts, at the end of November, were of little avail, 
Nanjarajaiya merely continuing “ to send answers " and 
refusing “ to give up the fort.” “ Nor were Saunders’s 
negotiations with Venkata Bao at Madras attended with 
success, the latter having communicated the Dalavai’s 
resolve to listen to no other proposal of the Nawab but 
the last one (relating to the delivery of the Trichinopoly 
Fort to Mysore), objecting to its limitations (i.e., rupees 
15 lakhs demanded from Mysore and one year’s time 
fixed for the actual delivery of the fort), and pointing to 
the need for treating direct with the king of Mysore on 
the subject.^ So that at the end of the year an accommo- 
dation with Mysore seemed to be a remote possibility. 

Nevertheless, since January 1754, the subject continued 
to engage the attention of the English 
at Fort St. George in an increasing 
measure. For, as the Court of Directors 
observed,* " the Nabob would have been much better off 
if he had surrendered Trichinopoly to Mysore when it 
was demanded of him. Hope then accommodation is still 
possible.” / Again, as they wrote,* “ the quarrel between 


JftQ\iary-March 

1764. 


SI. Ibid, p. 213: l.c. ; Oount. Co9Te«.,p. 1G7 ; LeiUr'So. 883, l.c. 

22. Ibid. 28. Vide f.n. 17 suyra. 

24. Count. Correa., p. 168: Letter No. 306, dated December 14, 1763— 
Taiijore to Saondera ; Vrees List (1760>1764), p. 666 : Letter No. 4688, 
dated December 4, 1763 — Cooke to Saundere. 

26. Ibidf p. 149 ; Letter No. jK6, dated December 10, 1763— Samiders to 
Nawab; also J>». Con«..BAr., p. 196: l.c. ; pp. 217-218: Council’a iVo- 
eeedings dated December 9, 1768. A Coneultationf dated November 26, 
1768 {Jhidt p. 207), speaks of bow Venkata Kao was desired by Baunders 
to proceed to SerinRapatam to treat with the king, leaving his family in 
Madras '*aa a mark of his p>od intentions,” and bow Venkata Kao 
” absolutely rejected it,” ” offering at the same time to take the most 
solemn oath to return whether he succeeded or not.” 

6. Mad. Despti pp. 226“227 : Deepaich dated January 23, 1754. 

J6td,p. 224: l.o. 
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the Nabob of Arcot and the King of Mysore is the more 
anfortunate as it has caused a great increase in the 
English advances to the Nabob. Urge the necessity of 
securing as speedy a reimbursement as possible.”^ 
Saunders moved^ with Muhammad Ali in the matter of 
sending a proper person to negotiate with the king of 
Mysore himself, as the Dalavai, he believed, was 
“ entirely in the power of certain people [the French] ; ” 
he also advised^ Nanjarajaiya not to be deceived by the 
French but make out his account with the Nawab ; and 
/wrote* to Major Lawrence regarding the measures to be 
concerted “fm satisfying the King of Mysore ” (January- 
Pebruary). •^Muhammad AH, however, less earnest about 
the cession of Trichinopoly to Mysore but more inclined 
to detach Murari from Nanjarajaiya and make peace with 
Uupleix (as a means of obliging the Mysoreans and 
Murari to desist from hostilities) replied about the 
uselessness of sending any deputy to Seringapatam.* 
On the other hand, Nanjarajaiya, determined “ to fight 
and die ” if neither the fort was delivered nor the entire 
expenses paid to him,* sent in his proposals to Lawrence 
who replied to have the matter referred to the Governor 
of Fort St. George.*^ The Dalavai, further, wrote* to 
Thomas Cooke, recapitulating all his transactions with 
the Nawab since he first went to his assistance, and 


28. Count. Carres, (1764), p. 11 : Letter No. 17, dated January 16, 1764— 
Saunders to Nawab. 

29. Press Listt p. 717 : Letter No. 4627, dated February 3, 1764— Saunders to 
Pa)avai. 

80. Vi. Cons. Bk, (1764), p. 32 : OonsultaHon dated January 81, 1764. 

81. Count. Corres., pp. 16 and 31: Letter Nos. 26 and 34, dated January 18 
and 17, 1764 — Nawib to Saunders; see also and compare Ibid, pp. 16>17, 
88 : Letter Nos. 27 and 66, dated January 9, and February 10, 1764. 

82. Press Listt p. 726 : Letter No. 4878, dated February 11, 1764— Nawab to 
Saunders. 

88. Cotmt. Corres., p. 23: Letter No, 86, dated January 16, 1764— Bama 
Naik to Saunders. 

84. Press List^ p. 722: Letter No. 4849, dated February 4, 1764— Tanjore to 
Saunders. 

86. IMt p. 796 : Letter No. 4673, dated February 11, 1764— Nawib to Baouders, 
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justifying his demands on him (February). On March 
13, Lawrence communicated''^ to Saunders about his 
having effected a reconciliation between Pratap Singh of 
Tanjore and Nanjarajaiya, who renewed^ their negotia- 
tions through Babu Bao. This was followed by a letter^ 
from Nanjarajaiya and his elder brother Dalavai Deva- 
rajaiya (at Seringapatam), empowering Venkata Bao at 
Madras to treat with Saunders on the subject of their 
demand for Trichinopoly,\ while Venkata'^Bao himself 
submitted to the President a representation^ containing 
the proposals for an accommodation with the Naw&b. 
These related in the main to the conditions under which 
the expenses were to be made good, or the fort of 
Trichinopoly delivered, by the Nawab to Mysore, and 
the terms on which the latter was to enter on an alliance 
with the English.^® 

However disagreeable an accommodation with Mysore 
“on the terms insisted on by the 
M»roh- April 1784. Dalloway ’’ seemed to them, the English 

at Madras, in considering Venkata 
Bao’s proposal, found it “ preferable to the evident risk 
of losing the fort and exposing the army to imminent 
danger [at the hands of the French] “ and came to 
the resolution “ to close with the Dalloway on the terms 
offered by his Vackeel [agreeing to cede the fort to 
Mysore] with a few alterations which, he gives us reason 
to believe, his master will rather grant than break off the 
treaty.” “ Accordingly, on March 25, they wrote^® to 
Lawrence, detailing the articles of the proposed treaty 

86. p. 762: Letter 29o. COiSf dated March 18, 1764 — ^Lawrence to 
Saunders. 

87. Count. Oorres., p. 68: Letter Ko. 96, dated March 17, 1764— Tanjore to 
Saunders. 

88. Pres» List, p. 760 ; Letter No. 5066, dated March 26, 1764 — Dajavai to 
Venkata Bao. 

89. Vide Appendix II— (4). 40. Ihid. 

41. Di. Oona. Bk,, pp. 76-77 : Council's Proceedings dated March 26, 1764. 

42. Ibid, 48. r«2e Appendix II— (6). 
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with Mysore, pointing to the circnmatances leading to 
the drafting of the proposals, explaining the possible 
objections that might be raised by the Dajavai in regard 
to certain articles (Nos. 3, 4 and 7), and empowering him 
to conclude the treaty on his own judgment. Mnhammad 
All, in the meantime, “ averse to the delivering up of 
Trichinopoly to the Mysoreans" under the proposed 
treaty, showed,^* on the authority of letters alleged to 
have been received from the court of the Mughal, his 
inclination “ to preserve the fort,” proposing*® to the 
Council his own alternative which was, however, 
“ defective in regard to no provision being made [in it] 
for the payment of [his] debt ” to the English East 
India Company. On April 18, the Council were there- 
fore of opinion** " that the Major [Lawrence] should be 
advised of what the Nabob has wrote and desired to 
discourse with him on the subject but by no means to be 
diverted from the plan of accommodation with the 
Dalloway, which, even if what the Nabob writes should 
be real, is more advantageous to the Company . . . , 

as the whole debt to the Company will be paid at once ; 
but if the accommodation with the Dalloway should not 
take place and we should not be powerfully supported 
from Europe, the Board are of opinion, it will be 
advisable in that case to try the Nabob’s plan.” Again, 
on the 30th, reviewing the situation, they urged*’ upon 
Messrs. Lawrence and Falk to confer personally with 
the Nawab and the king of Tanjore and press forward 
the negotiations for peace “ whilst we can get any 
tolerable terms which, if any accidents should happen, 
we can have no reason to expect.” 

44. V%. Oont* Bic.f pp. 94 and 96 : Oouncirs ProcettdingB dated April 18 and 
80. 1764. 

46. Ibid, pp. 94«96: l.o. The alternative or plan ia not ^i>eoified in the 
Proceedings. But from the oontexti it seema to have related to the 
Ji^awSb’a insistenoe on the mortgage of the Triohiuopoly country to 
Mysore. 

46. Ibid, p. 94 : ho. 47. Ibid, p. 96 : l.o. 
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Early in May, Lawrence, as desired, wrote® to the 
Cottncil, passing his remarks on the 
M»y-Junei7B4. Articles of Peace proposed by them 
and those offered by Venkata Bao. 
On the 13th, certain alterations were permitted to be 
made in the proposals submitted by Venkata Bao to the 
President (acting as mediator between Mysore and 
Muhammad All), with a Memorandum of explanations 
(particularly in respect of Articles 3, 7 and 11) ; and a 
copy of the draft thus drawn up was sent to the Major, 
he being requested to speedily communicate the same to 
the Dalavai to avoid further delay and suspense.®, At 
the same time, the Council granted to Venkata Bao a 
cash advance of 500 pagodas, permitting him to depart 
(to 6rlrangam), “on his promise to use his endeavours to 
bring about the treaty.” “ On the 19th, the Council 
further advised®^ Lawrence that the proposed treaty when 
concluded was to be as between the Nawab and the king 
of Mysore as the Principals, with the English as media- 
tors : that the fort of Trichinopoly was to be delivered by 
the Nawab to Mysore under English guarantee “on 
condition [that] the usual tribute be constantly paid to 
the circar ; ” and that when the treaty was actually 
concluded, the Dajavai was to be assisted by an English 
detachment of 100 men in his settlement of Madura and 
Tinnevelly. Lawrence’s illness, however, prevented him 
from treating with the Dalavai,®® and there were difficul- 
ties in the way of appointing some one to relieve the 
Major in the command at Trichinopoly (May-June).®* 
Palk’s efforts at an accommodation with Mysore were 
equally attended with difficulties, and he wrote®^ to the 

48. PTCBs Lialy p. 794 : Letter !N'o. 6262, received P 18, 1764. 

49. Tide Appendix II — (6). 

60. Di- Cona. p. 106 : OonauliaHon dated May 18, 1764. 

61. J6id, p. 109 : Conaultaiion dated May 19, 1764. 

62. Preaa Liat^ p. 796 : Letter 'So. 6962, received ? May 18, 1764. 

68. Ibid. 

64. Ibid, p. 811 : Letter So. 68^, dated May 3, 1754 (raceived June 6, 1764). 
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Council regarding the advisability of excluding Trichino- 
poly from the Articles of the Treaty. Even Venkata 
Bao’s utmost endeavours to promote the settlement (in 
June) were of little avail. The Dalavai, as the Vakil 
represented,^ was not only disinclined to grant him an 
audience but also, when repeatedly written to at the 
President's desire, in the matter of peace, viewed him 
with suspicion and disfavour. The truth, however, was 
that, during the period of these activities, Nanjarajaiya, 
while he had “ great expectations ” from a much talked 
arrival of Peshwa Balflji Kao in the South,“ was under 
the strong influence of Dupleix who, to counteract the 
English policy, had written to Madras of his intention 
give Trichinopoly to the Mysorean.” ” 

Jj In June-July, Lawrence wrote®® to Saunders, objecting , 
to the plan of an accommodation with 
June- July 1764. the Dalavai and pointing to the jdefects 

inherent in it, namely, the uncertainty 
of an alliance only consented to through necessity ; the 
unfairness ol giving up the Nawab’s cause after having 
long supported him “ in the breach of a promise extorted 
from him by force ; ” the unsoundness of making peace 
for the realisation of the Nawab’s debt to the Company ; 
the risk involved in the twelve months’ time allowed for 
the delivery of the Trichinopoly Fort to Mysore, and the 
weakness and insulflciency of the securities proposed to 
bind the Dalavai with in satisfaction of the Nawab’s debt. 
Lawrence seemed, on the whole, to be much in favour of 
leaving things to take their own course and trying other 
resources for the recovery of the English advances to the 

66. Count. Cortes. t pp. 121-132 : Letter No. 244, dftted Jane 14, 1764 (received 
July 8, 1764) — Venkata Rao to Saanders ; also Press Liaij p. 618 ; Letter 
No. 6879 of the same date. 

66. Di. Cone. Bk.t p. 102 : OonsulteUion dated April 26» 1764. 

67. Videi.n. 61 supra. 

68. D*. Com. J9k., pp.l46>147, 171-176 *. Board's Proceedings dated June 90 
and July 98, 1764. Of the two letters of Lawrence, the first appears to 
have been written early in June 1764 ; the second was written on July 16 
(see Press List, p, 668 : Letter No. 6U0). 
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NawSb, for, he added,® “ If pacific measures take place, 
the treaty will be partly concluded at home and if the 
giving up [of] Trichinopoly to Mysore is by them made 
an article, it is their own dowing, if not, the desire they 
have that agreement should take place is a sanction to 
us to do it, should we not like the other means proposed 
by the enemy for the security of our debt. That offer 
always remains to be made.” 

Far different, however, was the spirit in which 
Saunders and his Council viewed the proposed treaty and 
the points raised by the Major. At a Consultation on 
June 20,® they resolved “ that the fort and country of 
Trichinopoly being in the Mysore hands does not seem 
in the least to promise any disadvantage to the Com- 
pany’s own particular concerns but on the contrary some 
advantages are offered in the treaty which, though not 
to be depended upon, are yet favourable ;'^that notwith- 
standing the King of Tanjore’s wavering behaviour, if the 
treaty should take place, it must still be his interest to 
keep him to the Nabob’s cause whilst we engage to 
protect him, for there is not a single point for him to gain 
by siding with the enemy . . . but a more weighty 

argument than all is the heavy debt due by the Nabob to 
the Company which at this time cannot fall much short 
of 35 lakhs of rupees, a sum which, should the Company 
not recover, may greatly affect their credit at home, a debt 
which, if the war continue on the present footing, will be 
daily encreasing — an accommodation with the Dalloway 
on the terms proposed by Vencat Bow will immediately 
discharge the whole or the greatest part, which, if there 
should be a necessity to continue the war, will certainly 
enable tbe Company to wage it with fresh vigour.” 

Again, at another Consultation on July 29," they 
recorded : “ The main point which requires particular 

G9. Ibid^ p. 172 supra. 60. pp, 146*147 nipra. 

6l< pp. 178'176 supra. 
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observation in the Major’s letter is the proposed treaty 
with the Dalloway which the Board are still of opinion 
should he concluded or at least attempted as soon as 
possible for the reasons often repeated in these occurren- 
ces. As to those offered a^inst it in the Major’s fore- 
going letter, the Board differ in opinion from them in 
some respects. In the first place it is urged that the 
same objections which were first made against the treaty 
still subsist. The case is very different now from what 
it was at the time the Mysoreans first declared their pre- 
tensions to Tiichinopoly . . . We are surrendering 

[Trichinopoly] because we cannot well maintain it. 
The Nabob's debt to the Company is swelled to a prodi- 
gious sum. Experience has shown that any assistance 
from Ballazerow [Feshwa Balaji Bao] is vain. Salabat 
Jong is in full possession of the province and can deny 
the French nothing. The Mysoreans who have already 
expended perhaps two crores of rupees, continue obstinate, 
their treasures are not exhausted, and it is not reasonable 
to imagine that after so immense an expence they will 
give up the point without some equivalent when they 
are yet in a condition to contest it, and no other equiva- 
lent can be given them . . . Experience has shewn 

us that the French are always much more plentifully 
supplied ; at all events they may recall de Bussy’s army 
from Salabat Jang which will at any time give them the 
superiority, and the danger Trichinopoly has already 
been in through want of provisions and the difficulty of 
throwing in any quantity when the enemy are superior — 
ought to deter us from patting it again to that risk. 
The Nabob’s debt to the Company is daily increasing ; 
the conclusion of the treaty with the Dalloway will 
secure it, nor will any one advantage of trade be lost to 
tbe Company by it. The treaty on foot in Europe is not 
to be depended on. We are directed to be on our guard 
and the accommodation with the Dalloway is strongly 
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pressed by the Company, which thongh it may not end the 
war, will put it in our power to wage it with advantage.” 

“ Another reason offered against an accommodation with 
the Dalloway,” they continued,^ “ is that after having so 
long opposed him it will be plainly seen that we came to 
terms only through necessity, if this were admitted as a 
just argument against a peace. It must also be con- 
fessed that after a war once declared between two 
powers, it could scarce ever cease till one of them were 
absolutely conquered, because if either party were to 
gain an advantage, it would (by a parallel reasoning) be 
imprudent to trust the antagonist because he might be 
supposed to submit through necessity to terms which at 
first he opposed or disliked, but the contrary is seen 
every day and it is the most common basis of peace. It 
is further said that if we were ever in the right to sup- 
port the Nabob in the breach of a promise extorted from 
him by force that right still subsists. It has already 
been shewn that the circumstances of affairs are ex- 
tremely different now from what they were then. How 
far in point of equity we ought to have interfered is a 
subject that has not till now been started and indeed too 
often gives way to the policy of the Government. In 
the present case there seems to be but little equity on 
either side of the question, for, on the one hand it is not 
very conformable to the laws of justice to support the 
Nabob in the absolute violation of a solemn promise and 
engagement; on the other band, the deviation from 
equity would be as great were we to oblige the Nabob or 
be instrumental to his performing his promise when it is 
to give away what he has no right to but is the absolute 
property of another, as is the fort of Trichinopoly to the 
Mogul, but this at present seems to be out of the 
question. It is plain, not the equity of the disputes 
between the country powers but self-preservation and 


63. Ibid. 
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.interest (motives that influence the great councils of 
xions) were our inducements for taking part in the 
present troubles ; and our plan may not be found quite 
void of equity when it is considered that the laws of 
self-preservation oblige us to ward off a blow aimed by 
the most desperate enemy to our nation at the very root 
of our commerce and possessions on this coast. Such 
have been the motives of our actions, and such must 
determine our future measures conforming still as nearly 
as possible to the general laws of equity and reason. 
These arguments may perhaps be too honest to be used 
to the world but they are arguments that must naturally 
flow from every discerning mind. The objection against 
the security for payment of the Nabob’s debt must 
vanish at once when it is remembered that it does not 
depend in the least on the Dalloway’s faith at the expira- 
tion of the 12 months but that it is to be secured by 
the sovcars at this settlement and the Fort is to remain 
in our possession till the debt is paid . . 

During July-September, prospects of an English 
accommodation with Mysore were not 
i^juiy-September bright. Lawrence’s illness being pro- 
longed, the Council repeatedly wrote 
to Bobert Palk,*’’ desiring him to speed up the negotiations 
and passing resolutions in the matter. They, however, 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting anybody to 
go to the'yDaJavai’s camp as interpreter." At Madras, 

63. Preaa Liatt p. 836: Letter No. 6483» dated July 3, 1764; also pp. 846-847; 
Letter Nos. 6649, 6660, dated July 16, 1764. Hohert Polk : Son of Walter 
palk ; born, December 1717 ; Chaplain, E. I. Co., Madras ; gave up 
orders; entered Civil Bervioe, Madras ; Member of Council, 1763 ; Envoy 
of the Baja of Tanjore, 1768-1764; conducted negotiations with the 
French ; installed Muhammad All as Nawab of Aroot, 1766 ; Governor of 
Madras, November 1768 to January 1767 ; protected the Baja of Tanjore 
against Muhammad All ; concluded treaty with the xTisfim of Hyderabad, 
November 1766; resigned and return^ to England, 1767; M. P. for 
Ashburton, 1767-1768 and 1774-1787; created Bart., 1772; died. May 
1798. The Folk Straits is named after him. 

64. IM. 
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the position of Venkata Bao was by no means better. 
From time to time he wrote^ to the President, request- 
ing the grant of a pass for his people to proceed to 
Seringapatam, representing the necessities and hardship 
of his detention (since July 1752), desiring to be speedily 
permitted to return or his expenses defrayed until his 
departure, and intimating his having something important 
for communication to the President. About the middle 
of September, Nanjarajaiya having disagreed with M. 
Maissin, the French Commander, left the Mysore army 
at Bettamalai and Attur, etc., places and marched on to 
Srirangam, seeding his cannons and other munitions of 
war by boat.°^ 1 By the 26th, Murari Bao had left Nanja- 
r&jaiya, having been bought off by the Nawab and the 
king of Tanjore.^^ At last, on the 29th, the tables were 
turned by the three months’ truce (as from October 11) 
under the provisional treaty concluded by M. Godeheu 
(who had succeeded M. Dupleix in Pondicherry early in 
August) with Saunders.* 

86. Count. Correi.f pp. lSl-122 : Letter No. 244, dated Jone 14, 1754, cited in 
f ,n« 66 eupra ; p. 161 : Letter No. S2B, dated September 11 , 1764 ; also 
Prefts List, pp. 867, 6B4 and 891 ; Letter Noe. 6659, 6759 and 5793, dated 
August 12, September 7 aud 16, 1764 » aud Di. Com. Bk., p. 949 : Board's 
Froceedinge dated October 24, 1754. According to the last-mentioned 
document, Venkata Kao, while he declared before the Board that *' his 
master, the Mysore Dalloway ** was ** ready and willing to agree to the 
proposals” of peace, represented that his detention in Madras bad pat 
him to great expense and deprived him of very honourable and profitable 
employs in bis master's service, and reduced him to very neoessitous 
oiroumstanoes, ** as his master refuses to make any allowances whilst he 
remains here.” He accordingly submitted to the consideration of the 
Board, ** whether his expenoes should not be borne ont by them.” The 
Board agreed ” that his reasonable expenoes be defrayed.” As we shall 
see in the sequel, it was not till January 1766 that Venkafa Bao was 
allowed to return to Seringapatam. 

66. Di, Com, Bk,, p. 214: Board's Proccedinge dated September 96, 1754; 
Count. Correa., p. 167 : Letter No. 339, dated September 96, 1764 — Tan- 
jore to Saunders ; also Di, A, Pi., IX. 10: Nofei dated September 19, 1754. 

67. Count, Correa,, l.c. ; also Ibid, p. 164 : Letter No. dllf dated August 94, 
1764 — Tanjore to Saunders ; and Di, Oona,Bk,, p. 979: Board's Pro- 
eeedinga dated December 90, 1764 (referring toMuriri Kao's engagement 
with Tanjore and the Naw&b, to quit bis alliance with Mysore). 

66. Bee Editorial Note in Wilks’s Myaoor (I. 879), quoting from Sir George 
Forrest's The Life of Lord OUoe (1. 94^962) ; also Ante, Ch. VI, 
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Godeheu’s pacific policy ran coanter to the bellicose 
The Goto, of Dupleix. In vain did 

bar i7M>ienn*ry Dupleix, on the eve of his departure 
from India, entreat him (Godeheu) to^ 
send reinforcements to Trichinopoly.*’" On the contrary, 
Godeheu, immediately after the conclusion of his treaty 
with Saunders, wrote™ to M. Maissin (who was again in 
command since M. Mainville’s relinquishment in August 
1754), recalling him with the French troops from Sri- 
rangam, for, under the truce, both the French and 
the English were to suspend arms for three months in 
the south'lmd to see that the respective powers, of whom 
they were allies, likewise observed the engagement 
strictly. Saunders too, in pursuance of the treaty, 
ordered” the suspension of hostilities by Lawrence’s 
troops at Trichinopoly, advising™ Abdul Wahab Ehau 
(brother of Muhammad All at Trichinopoly) and Murari 
Bao about the cessation of hostilities (October). Indeed, 
to the English the truce seemed to promise certain 
special advantages. By furnishing Trichinopoly with a 
good store of provisions, they expected a possible altera- 
tion in the measures of Nanjarajaiya,™ who, it was 
believed,” would perhaps be inclined tovdrop his attempt 
on Trichinopoly since he would not “ much relish the 
paying inactive troops for three months, at the same 
time that his grand object is at least removed to a greater 
distance.” Again, even if the French were found, at the 
end of the period of truce, to be resolved to support the 
Mysorean claims to Trichinopoly, an alliance with 
Mysore, the Council at Madras unanimously held,™ 

69. Ibid. 


70. JH. A. Pi.t IX. 46 : d»ied October 10, 1764 ; also references in/ra. 

71. JH* OoM* Bk.y p. S30: Board's dated October 1, 1764. 

72. Count. Oorres., pp. 177, 179 : Zistter Kos. 861 and 887, dated October 9 
and 10, 1764. 

78. Di. Cons. BA;., p. 214, cited in f.B. 66 supra. 

74. Ihidt pp. 214, 280: Board’s Procoedings dated September 26 and October 
1, 1764. 

76. Ibid, p. 246 : Board's Proceedings dated October 21, 1764. 
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would, in the last resort, be helpful in reducing them to 
reasonable terms. The anticipated general results of tfa» 
truce, on the other hand, seemed even more beneficiid to 
the English, tending to counterbalance their proposed 
plan of accommodation with Mysore. The Nawfib, it was 
believed,'" would be secure in Trichinopoly and all other 
possessions of his, “ which are by far the largest share of 
the Areot province " ; the revenues of these countries 
would be paid “ towards the discharge of his debt to the 
Company”; Nanjarajaiya would be obliged to decamp 
from Srirangam, “ both parties [the English and the 
French] being bound to oppose him if he commits any 
hostilities,” and the province would be secured “ from the 
incursions of the Morattas and all common enemies, 
which cannot but have a good effect on trade.” \To 
M uhammad All, too, the truce seemed to open brighter 
prospects. Supported by SalSbat J ang, as h e claimed,” he 
became more firm than ever in his resolution to preserve 
the fort of Trichinopoly, declaring™ “ that the Mysorean 
has no demand of the country or town except his debt," 
and desiring™ his allies (i.e., the English) to allow the 
same “in the accounts of the Peishkash" alleged to 
be due by him (the king of Mysore) to the Mughal. 

( None was, perhaps, more adversely affected by the 
truce than Nanjarajaiya who continued 
to maintain friendly relations with M. 
Godeheu despite his first disagreement 
with M. Maissin (September)."” Early in October, M. 
Maissin, in compliance with Godeheu’s orders, sent a 
small detachment of French troops across the Coleroon, 
en route to Pondicherry."^ Nanjarajaiya, helpless against 


XU Adverse effeots 
on Nanjarajftiyft. 


76. Ibid, p. 283: Board’s Proceed nge dated December 98, 1764. 

77. OounU Corres., p. 197 : Letter No. 416, dated November 7, 1764 — Ka*vib 
to Saunders. 

76. Ibid, 79. Ibid. 

80. Di. A. Pi., IX. 32, 96, 29, 81, 48-44 : Notee dated September 14, 16, 90 
and October 7, 1764. 

61. Ibid, 46, cited in f.n. TO supra. 
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an attack by the enemy — Mur&ri having left him — im- 
plored him (M. Maissin) “ to stay a month or fifteen 
days,” at least “until he could fetch dhoolies, palan- 
keens, carts, etc., from the city [? Trichinopoly] ” to 
remove his family.® “ But,” we are told,® “ he refused 
and persisted in departing,” whereupon Nanjarajaiya 
resolved to assemble his wife and children in a house and 
blow it up with gunpowder. The calamity, however, 
rVras averted, M. Maissin having in the meanwhile received 
Godeheu’s permission to remain with the Da|avai. Nanja- 
rajaiya was overjoyed at this ; his hopes of Trichinopoly 
seemed to revive ; he provided M. Maissin with money 
for his expenses, promising “ a lakh more in eight dayS)” 
and wrote® to Godeheu assuring him of the payment of 
his arrears to the French Government. It was not, 
however, till about October 20 that Nanjarajaiya received 
intimation of Godeheu’s truce, with the latter’s instruc- 
tions that he “ must not attack Muhammad Ali Khan or 
their countries.” ® Nanjarajaiya was deeply shocked 
that the truce had been concluded by Godeheu without 
his knowledge.® Indeed he wrote® to him, pleading 
how he had hoped to settle his afGairs with Muhammad 
All and the English for rupees 60 lakhs, by which he 
expected to find means to pay his debt to the French 
and return to his country, and how the truce upset his 
calculations by enabling them (Muhammad Ali and the 
English) to strengthen themselves with forces and pro- 
visions, and to devise other plans to beat him with on 
the expiry of the truce. About the end of October, the 
position of Nanjarajaiya at Srirangam seemed insecure. 
He bad only a small force at his disposal ; ® Godeheu had 
recalled all the French ^troops except 300 military and 

88. Ibid. 

88. Ibid, 46-46, 69-60 ; NoUt dated October 10, 17, 1764. 

84. Ibid, 46 nifra. 86. Ibid, 69 ntfra, 

ai. Ibid, 78 : Natn dated October 88, 1764. 67. Ibid. 

SB. Ibid, 88-84 ; Hotm doted October 89, 1764. 

VOIi. H N 
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1,000 foot with M. Maisain,™ while Muhammad All and 
the English, as Nanjarajaiya complained,” were gathering 
troops at the fort of Trichinopoly daily, 100 military or 
200 sepoys at a time. Nanjar&jaiya wrote to Godeheu 
hinting at reinforcements being sent, but was told that 
no harm could be done to him under the truce and that 
Muhammad Al! was going to Cuddalore.” 

^ Nevertheless, Nanjarajaiya hardly ever thought of 
Hi.pereiBtent gi^^g “P claims to Trichinopoly, 
claims to Triohino- having, as he said,” so far " spent over 
two crores of rupees" on the enter- 
prise. His persistence became a source of alarm; to the 
English, contrary to their expectations. As a Madras 
Despatch records : ” “ Should the King of Mysore get 
Trichinopoly, he would become a dangerous neighbour, 
as both the French and the English have settlements in 
the kingdom of Tanjore . . . The King of Mysore is 
regarded as the richest and most powerful prince that 
pays tribute to the Moghal ; but inspite of his extensive 
territory, ' ambition and avarice prompted him to his 
scheme on Trichinopoly.* The king is young and all the 
power lies in the hands of the Dalaway, whose brother 
commands the Mysore troops at ^rirangam. The ex- 
ipedition has cost great sums, but though the Mysoreans 
are reputed tenacious, they have been beaten so often 
and trust the French so little, that they would have 
withdrawn long ago but that the Dalaway’s brother fears 
for bis life should he acknowledge his defeat by with- 
drawal." In a letter” of his to Godeheu, Nanjarajaiya 
not only desired him to have the Dutch and Danes as 

89. KM. 90. Ibid. 91. lUd. 

93. Ibid, 13, 36 ; Hotel dated September 19, 14, 1764. 

98. Mad. Deip., p. 349: Dupaieh dated Ndrember 10, 1764; see also 
Cb. IX, i.n. 39. [The king was 96 years of age at the lime. The 
reference to the kingdom of Mysore being a tributary State of the Mughal 
. is more in keeping \rith the current political conceptions of the time 
than the realities of the position as explained in Ch. IV, f.n. 19 (g.e.).] 

94. JH. A. Ft., 97 : Hbtu dated Hovember 16, 1764. 
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Btediatora durisg his discnssions on peace with the 
English, but also pointed to his belief in the ultimate 
saccesB of his own cause as against Muhammad All’s, 
for he reiterated,^ “ If they [the English] speak on 
behalf of Muhammad All Khan and you [Godeheu] on 
ours, Muhammad Ali Khan cannot win the day, by 
reason of the grant he made me of Trichinopoly fort and 
country.” With a -view to his eventually taking Trichi- 
nopoly, Nanjarajaiya continued also his professions of 
friendship with the French, expecting from Godeheu 
supplies of troops and ammunitions, and promising to 
pay up his dues to the French Government.* 

Although Nanjarajaiya (at Srirangam) appears to have 

, . desisted from hostilities during the 

His Uter move- ® 

ments, Jsnusry* period covered by the three months 

April 1786. (October 1754-January 1755), 

disturbance^f a general character continued to prevail 
in South India." On January 11, Godeheu’s provisional 
treaty with Saunders was terminated by an eighteen 
months’ peace between the French and the English.* 
Three days later Saunders resigned his office at Madras 
and sailed home, being succeeded by George Pigot 
(1755-1763). At the same time Barakki Venkata Eao 
(the Mysore Vakil at Madras) was also allowed to return 
to Seringapatam," the English plan of accommodation 
with Mysore having been kept in abeyance for the time 
being. Disappointed, Nanjarajaiya, who continued to 
remain at Silrangam (with M. Dusaussaye, French 
Commander in succession to M. Maissin),** and whose 
96. Ibid. 

96. lUd, 180-181: Jtoiw dated December 89, 1761; also 96: Notet dated 
November 18, 1761 (referring to the reoeipt of two elepbaute from 
Nanjar&juya ae pceaeote to Godeheu). 

97. Oou»f.OorrM..pp. 199-900: ieMw No. 419, dated December 8, 1761— 
Abdul Wlhab Khln to Bauodecs ; Di. 0on». Bk., p. 9B4 OotuMation 
dated December 91, 1761. 

96. Ante, Oh. VI. This weU-known Peace ie also referred to in Nanjarljalpa'e 
letter to Godehen (see Di.A.Pi., 178-178 : Notet dated February 98, 1766). 
99. Hold. Nam ., «. 8. 100. Di. A. Ft, 117 : Nota dated January 98, 1766, 

N* 
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movements were closely watched by the English at 
Trichinopoly (under Major Alexander Heron) began to 
levy exactions in Toreyur, Ariyalur and Valikonda- 
puram,^*’* and carry on incursions into the Naw&b’s 
possessions.^ In February, Muhammad Ali and the 
English promptly answered by the seizure of the 
southern and middle countries (comprising Madura, 
Tinnevelly and Nadumandalam), which Nanjarajaiya 
claimed to belong to Mysore.*’’* Nanjarajaiya repeatedly 
complained to the French about these aggressions (of 
Muhammad All and his allies), remarking that the 
eighteen months’ time was enforced only against him- 
self.*”® He wrote*”® also to Godeheu, recapitulating the 
details of his alliance with the French Isince 1753, and 
seeking his assistance either to take 'IPrichinopoly or 
recover from Muhammad All all his expenses (to enable 
him to meet the pressing demands of Salabat Jang and 
de Bussy on Mysore). Nanjarajaiya, however, was only 
desired*”* to observe the “peace” and to desist from 
hostilities in Toreyur (claimed to belong to the French), as 
otherwise he would be treated as an enemy. Early in 
March, Nanjarajaiya declared that Toreyur was a 
dependency of Mysore, and that he was regularly 
receiving tribute from it.*”® He also, in satisfaction of 
his dues to the French, executed in favour of the Toreyur 

101, Oi, Cans. Bk. (IVH), pp. i, 6 ; Board's Proeeedingt dated January 6, 8, 1756. 
103. Ibid, p. 16 : Oonsultation dated January 26, 1766; also Di. A. Pi., 179, 
181-186: Notn dated February 38, and March 6, 1766. Xoreyur, 
Ariyalur and Valikoo4*P'>™o‘ places in the Trichinopoly district, 
being situated in the present Musiri, U4aiyarpa)ayam and Perumbalur 
taluks respectively. 

105. Ibid, pp. 21-33 : Oonsultation dated January 81, 1765. See also Ibid, 

p. 96 ; OoruuUation dated February 11, 1766 (referring to the Board's 
" approval of the measures taken by Major Heron to get aatisfaotion 
from the Mysoreans," etc.) 

IM. Di. A. Pi., Wd-ITS, 306, 264 : Note* dated February 28, March 21, and 
April 10, 1766. 

106. Ibid, 177-176, 306 supra. 106. Ibid, 176-178 supra. 

107. Ibid, 179 : Note* dated February 98, 1766. 

Ibid, 188; Note* dated March 6, 1766. 
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Palegar (FaramSnanda Pillai) a bond for a lakh of 
rapees (sent by M. Barthelemy) on the security of 
Kandficbar Channappaiya.^ Yet Nanjarajaiya found 
himself in great straits. To the French he still owed a 
heavy balance of 20 to 22 lakhs, to Murari 10 to 12 
lakhs ; he had flung away, as was estimated,^ 3 to 
4 crores of rupees on the Trichinopoly business, and was 
on ill terms with his master (“Raja of Mysore 
He tried other means to gain his object. Towards the 
close of March, we learn, he “ got together a great 
number of troops and prepared four hundred scaling 
ladders, with a design to make an attempt on Trichino- 
poly,” despite “ the representations and threats of the 
French officer [M. Dusaussaye]” with him. The 
attempt, however, failed (Major James Kilpatrick having 
been instructed to dislodge the Mysoreans in co-opera- 
tion with the French, and Captain John Caillaud being 
sent to the relief of Trichinopoly — now stored with one 
year's provisions) And it resulted only in breeding 
dissensions between Nanjarajaiya and the French. His 
next plan to take the fort by winning over the English 
soldiers was likewise a failure In the meanwhile, 
his troops continued to ravage and disturb the 
countryside ; ““ but as their pay had fallen into arrears, 
they, early in April, incited by Muhammad All, sat in 
dharna before his house.“^ Their rising, however, was 
promptly quelled by Haidar Ali, on his promising 
to satisfy them with half their dues \ within three 


109. Ibid, 190-191 : Notm dated March 7, 1766. 

110- Ibid, 9S8-289, 347-918: Notn dated AprU 7-8, 1766. 

■111. Ibid, 1.0. ; also 266 : Sottt dated April 11, 1766. 112. Ibid. 

113. IH. Oofu. Sk., pp. S3, 67: Board's Prooeedinffs dated April 2, 8, 1765. 

114. Ibid ; also pp. 4, 56 and 65 : Board's Froceedwga dated January 
• >- • April 8 and 6, 1756. 

116. Ibid, p. 64 : Oonsuliation dated April 12, 1755. 

116. Count. Oorrea. (1766), p. 38 : Latter No. 63, dated April 1, 1766^Figot 

to Salabat Jang. 

117. Haid.Nam., fl. 10. 
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days.*^ The French Government too (under the new 
Governor, M. de Leyrit, 1755-1758) continued to press 
NanjarSjaiya for their dues,^ though he had, in part 
satisfaction, mortgaged to them ^rirangam, JambukeS- 
varam, etc., places between the Gauvery and the Goleroon, 
yielding about 4 lakhs annually.^’" At ^rirangam, on the 
other hand, M. Dusaussaye, the French Gommander, 
mounted a cannon on the Bayagopuram and posted 
infantry along the roads.^^ Nanjarajaiya proposed terms 
to him, which, however, did not prove acceptable.^** 


At last, on the night of April 8, alarmed by a report 


Hie departnie to 
Beriiigepatem, April 

8, lies. 


of the death of his brother Dalavai 
Devarajaiya, and by an urgent call from 
Seringapatam (which was, as we shall 


see in the sequel,^*® invaded by Peshwa Balaji Rao and 
SalSbat Jang), Nanjarajaiya marched on from ^lirangam 


by way of Ariyalur and Toreyur, having given up all 


hopes of Trichinopoly, after more than three years’ 


untiring activities in the South.^** 


US. Ibid, For details ol Haidar's serrices on the ocoasioUp see under Mwly 
Caareer and .Rise of Haidar ilU in Ch. X. 

IIS. Di. A, Pi,t 907, 238*289, 347-348; Noitts dated March 21, April 7-8, 1766. 

130. Vi, Oons, Bk,^ 76, 98 : ConntltaHon dated April 26 and June 19, 1766 ; 
also Vi. A. Pi., 293-398; Notet dated April 26, 1766. 

121. Vi. A, Pi.t 261 : Hotot dated April 12, 1766. 

122. Ibid. 183. Vide Gh. IX below. 

124. Vi. A, Pi., 366, 267-869, 360.261, 366.366: Notee dated April 11, 12 and 
18, 1766; see also and compare Vi, Gone. Bh., pp. 66, 70, 72, 76-76, 76 
and 66 : ConeuUatiom dated April 21-29, 1766 ; Count, Correa,, p. 80: 
X(etterNo.72, datedApril 13, 1765 — ^Nawab to Pigot ; andHoid. IVdm., 
ff. 10. The death of Dalardi OeTarajaiya in April 1766, as reported in 
the Vi. A. Pi. (280, 283 : Noiea dated April 13 and 21, 1766) and in the 
Dt. Cons. Bk, (p. 76 aupra), afterwards proved to be falw (see Vi. A. Pi,, 
290-291 : Notes dated April 36, 1765). The Dalavdi's demise aotual)^ 
took place in June 1768 (see Ch. IX). For an estimate of Nanja- 
rajaiya's foreign policy with reference to the Tciohinopo|y issne, vide 
Oh. XIll, 



CHAPTER IX. 

KbishnabIja Wodbyab n, 1734-1766 — (contd.) 

Sixth Phase : 1756-1759 — Deccan affairs, down to 1755 — 
French influence In Hyderabad — The Kamatak policy of the 
Nizam and the Peshwa (down to 1756) — Invasion of 
Seringapatam by the Nizam and the Mahrattas, c. Maroh- 
June, 1755 — Internal affairs, 1755-1759 : Strained relations 
between the Dalavais and Erisbnaraja — A silent Revolution : 
Beginnings, 1755 — Securing the Palace and person of the 
king— Further developments, 1766 — Nanjarajaiya supreme, 
1766-1767 — Renewed Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam, 
1767 ; Nanjarajaiya buys off the Peshwa — The crisis of 
1757-1758 : Reconciliation between the Dalavais and 
Erisbnaraja ; Execution of a Skasha-patra — Nanjarajaiya in 
Mysore, 1769 ; Krishnaraja seeks Haidar's help to put him 
down. 

W E must now take a retrospect of the general course 
of affairs in the Deccan,^ which led to the invasion 
of Seringapatam by the Mahrattas and 
i 76 Ba 7 W.^ ^ ^ Nizam in 1755, and necessitated 

the recall of Nanjarajaiya from Trichi- 

nopoly. 

As related in an earlier chapter, the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam, in the period down to 1748, 
do^™766.^***^*’ contesting keenly the sove- 

reignty of the South of India up to 
Trichinopoly and their attempts had been attended with 
varying degrees of success. The foreign and domestic 
troubles which followed on the deaths of Nizam-ul-mulk 
(1748) and ShShu (1749), however, stood in the way of 
the effective realization of this objective by these Deccan 

1. Vida, on ibis seetioa, KInoald and Parasnia, Siatory of fha Kaaratha 
JPaoph, lUi MS, SS-U; O. B. I., V. IM-ISS. 
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powers — particularly the Mahrattas. In the monsoon 
season of 1750, Peshwa BilSji Bao, as an ostensible ally 
of Nasir Jang against Muzaffar Jang, entered the 
Nizam’s territories to bring them under Mahratta sway. 
Disturbed in his plan by the death (by treachery) of 
Nasir (December 1750) and the rise of the French in the 
south as allies of Muzaffar and Chanda S&hib, Balaji 
Bao, about the end of December, negotiated with Saiyid 
Lashkar BhSn, Governor of Aurangabad, to support the 
claims of Ghazi-ud-din, eldest son of Nizam-ul-mulk — 
then in high office at the court of Delhi — to the Nizamate 
of the Deccan, in return for the cession by him of 
Aurangabad and Burhanpur as the price of Mahratta 
assistance. By the middle of February 1751, the Peshwa 
occupied these places. About the same time, Muzaffar 
Jang had been slain by his enemies (at Bachoti) and 
Sal&bat Jang succeeded to the Sub&dkri of the Deccan 
with M. de Bussy’s help, while at Satara, T&rabai, in 
league with Damaji Gaekwad, was threatening the entire 
fabric of Mahratta power. So that at the end of Febru- 
ary, Balaji Bao was obliged to make peace with Sal&bat 
Jang (on the latter agreeing to pay him rupees 17 lakhs, 
2 in cash and the rest in bills on bankers) and retire to 
Poona to deal with Tarabai’s opposition (March- April). 
In June, Salabat Jang, with his French allies, occupied 
Aurangabad. In November, however, Balaji Bao, taking 
up Ghazi-ud-din’s cause, renewed the war with Salabat, 
the latter having put off paying his dues and attacked a 
Mahratta convoy. In the actions which followed (at 
Bukadi and Ghodnadi, November-December), the Mahrat- 
tas at first sustained reverses at the hands of Salabat 
and de Bussy during a night-attack, but later over- 
whelmed their opponents by a vigorous charge, taking 
the fort of Triambak. In January 1762, Salabat entered 
into a truce with the PSshwa at Shingwa and retreated. 
In March-September, D&naji and T§r»bai, too, 
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peace with Baliji Bao. In the meanwhile, Ghazi-ud-dm, 
supported by Hojkar, Sindhia and the main Mahratta 
army, proceeded to Aurangabad to contest his legiti- 
mate claims for the Subadari of the Deccan w th Salabat 
Jang, but, unfortunately, was poisoned to death by one 
of his step-mothers in the Aurangabad Palace (October 
16). Salabat thus became the undisputed master of the 
Deccan but the Mahrattas insisted on his carrying out 
6hazi-ud-dTn's engagements with them. On November 
25, 1752, Salabat concluded with them the treaty of 
Bhalki, ceding to the Peahwa the town and fort of 
Triambak and the entire country west of Berar from the 
Tapti to the Godavari (comprising Aurangabad and 
Burhanpur). 

With the establishment of Salabat Jang in Hyderabad, 
French influence became predominant 
couTt, which was as much abhorred 
by the local nobility as it tended to 
checkmate Balaji Bao in his ambitious designs. The 
Peshwa, therefore, in concert with Saiyid Lfishkar Ehan 
(Dewan of Salabat Jang in succession to Raja Baghu- 
nath Das who was assassinated early in 17.52), set himself 
to work ox;t a scheme whereby to get rid of M. de Bussy 
and his army from the Deccan. At the end of 1752, 
Bussy prepared to enter Mysore to assist in Dupleix’s 
plans against Trichinopoly but was checked by the 
refusal of Salabat's troops to move. Early in 1753, 
Bussy fell seriously ill and in February proceeded to 
Masulipatani to recover his health. During his absence 
from Hyderabad, Saiyid Lashkar Khan began to work 
actively in the Peshwa ’s interest. While he persuaded 
Sal&bat Jang to return to Aurangabad, he reduced 
the strength of Goupil, Bussy’s lieutenant, ,y prevailing 
upon him to relax the strictness of his discipline, divide 
and scatter the major portion of his troops and go about 
the country to collect their pay by plundering the 
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neighbouring districts. The French cause in the Deccan 
seemed thus to be on the point of collapse. In May, 
however, de Bussy returned to Hyderabad and in Octo- 
ber, recalling his detachments, he led them against 
Aurangabad. In December, he recovered his ground by 
obtaining from Salabat Jang a grant of the Northern 
Sarkdrs (yielding annually a revenue of rupees thirty- 
one lakhs) for the maintenance of his troops. Estrly in 
1754, he reformed the ministry of Salabat, replacing 
Saiyid Lashkar Khan by Shah Nawaz Khan. In March- 
April, he settled the Nizam’s trouble with Baghuji- 
Bhonsle in Berar and prepared to set out for the Sarkdrs, 
arriving at Bezwada in July. At the same time, Bfilfiji 
Kao continued to he active, urging ShSh Nawftz Khan 
to fresh plots against M. Bussy; and his southern 
objective was further aided by the recall of M. Dupleix 
to France (in August), by M. Godeheu’s recognition of 
Muhammad AH as the Naw£b of Arcot (in December), 
by Salabat’s resentment at it and his inclination to 
rely on English military help to support his interests, 
and lastly by the growth of a real national sentiment 
among the nobles of the Subdh, who sought the 
expulsion of the French. In January 1755, de Bussy 
returned to Hyderabad. Despite his attempts to smooth 
matters over, he found his position at the Nizam’s 
court considerably shaken. Worse still, to complete his 
(Bussy's) downfall, Shah Nawaz Khan advised Sal&bat 
Jang to demand the Mughal’s contributions (Peshkdsh) 
from Mysore. M. Bussy was expected ’to oppose this 
proposal, Mysore, about this time, being still in alliance 
with the French. He, however, juroved himself equal 
to the eoeamon and took the direction of the invading 
army of Salabat. So that, by February 1766, Mysore 
became the common objective of both the Peshwa and 
the Niz&m, each marching on her, taking diflferent 
routes. 
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These developmentB apart, the Nizam and the Mahrat* 
tas were, daring the period 1751-1766, 
poUcy * Ih “NiUm closely watching the trend of Earnatak 
and the ?eehm affairs, the Mahrattas, in particular, 
(dam ta 17»B). steadily keeping an eye on the redaction 

of Mysore os an important step in the evolution of their 
southern policy. In 1751, the Feshwa and the Nizim 
seemed desirous of enforcing their pretended claims on 
the Karnatak, finding in Murari Bao of Gooty a no mean 
competitor And there were possibilities of success to the 
Feshwa.* Y Already during 1761-175*2, BalSji Bao estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the court of Seringa- 
patam, putting forth claims for chauth from Dajav&i 
DSvariiaiya,* who, however, adopted dilatory tactics.* 
A letter, dated September 18, 1752,* points to the 
disturbed state of South Indian politics ; desires the 
Pesbwa’s immediate presence in the south, and urges 
him to make a definite move to win over the whole of 
the Karna^ by the application of “ the divide and rule ’’ 
policy. In the same year, Salabat Jang, it is significant, 
was known to have positively ordered both Muhammad 
All and the English “ not to give away Trichinopoly ” 
[to Mysore], and Mysore “not to demand it."* In 
February- March 1753, the Feshwa, while ostensibly 
maintaining friendly relations with Muhammad All and 
the English, attempted an alliance with Dupleix who, 
however, viewed with suspicion his movements, and 
pressed him not to support the Nawib but to help the 
French in settling the province of Arcot and realising 
the chauth, etc., of the Mahrattas.* About the end of 

a Set -Peth. Daft., Vol. JCXVIII, Lp4iar No. 77, t dated October 17S1. 

8. Ibid; ateo Letter No. SI, dated February 7, 1788— Bafaji Kaik, Beringa- 

pttom, to FSahwa. 

4. Ibid, Letter No. 81 auyro. 

5. Ibid, Letter No. 81, dated September IS, 175S— Shama Baa Tidava, 

Ntrlyappet, to Plabwa. 

6. IV. Cone. SL (17£S), pp. lOS-lM: CtmeuUaUonielei Oeoember 8IL MH 
T. Set. Peek, Daft., (I.e.), Letter Hoe. M and 97, dated Vekomtf U, 08, 

Uaroh 8 and 8— Shlma Bao Fldiva, hmiiebertjbyto9t»hw». 
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March, BalSji Bao succeeded in exacting rupees 25-30 
I^hs from Mysore while rejecting her offer of a “ caroat 
of rupees ” for securing Trichinopoly to her.^ The 
Peshwa was even expected to mount the ghfits and 
march on Trichinopoly, but he returned to Poona 
by way of Basavfipatna, in view apparently of the 
approaching monsoon.^ The truth was that he deferred 
his southern project and sought to hide his time. 
For the moment, he prevailed on the Mysoreans and 
the French (whose respective designs he knew well) 
to put an end to the troubles, and agree and conclude 
peace with the Nawab.^ At the same time, he 
advised the English to continue their assistance to 
Muhammad All, “ to preserve the Trichinopoly fort ” for 
four months and “ get a fresh sanad ” from Salabat Jang 
in the name of the Nawab for the forts of Arcot and 
Trichinopoly.^ And he had had an eye on Trichinopoly 
itself as the base of his power in South India. 
“I shall,” he said,** “ build my power and settle all 
affairs there." In March-April 1754, Balaji Bao was 
again in Mysore and great expectations had been held 
out of a much intended arrival of his at Trichinopoly.** 
He, however, returned to Poona after effecting a com- 
promise with the Mysoreans but refusing to agree to 
their measures about Trichinopoly.** In January 1755, 

8. Di. CartM. Bk. (1768), p. 74. i Con9uUatu>n dated Vay 9, 1768; OoutU. 
Correa. (1768), p. 66, Letter Ko. 97, dated April 6, 1768— Eriahnaji-Pani 
to Saundera. 

9. 8el. Peak. Daft.^ Letter No. 100, dated April 32, 1768— Shama Bao 
Yidava, Vellore, toFoefawa; Count. Correa. , l.c. ; Di. A. Ft., VIII. 383: 
Notea dated February 16, 1768. 

10. Count. Correa. f'p. 62: Xietter No. 98, dated May 6, 1758 — Bilaji Rao to 
Baundera ; pp. 86-87 : Letter No. 188, dated May 6, 1768— Kruhpiji-Pant 
to Saunders (encloaing Balaji Bao*a reply to his letter) ; and pp. 90-91 : 
Letter No. 146, dated June 2d, 17M — Balaji Rao to Nawib. 

11. Ibid, Letter Nos. 188 and 146 au^ra. 

13. Ibid, Letter No. 188 supra. Vide also, on this point, teat of l.n, 34 and 
26 in Ch. X below. 

.18. JH, Cona. Bk. (1764), p. 109: ConeultoHon dated April 86, 1964; p. 96: 
Oonsidtation dated. April 80, .1764. 

14. Jbidt pp. 118 and 116; CamultaUon dated Hay 13 aadSS, 17B4. 
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the PSshwa sent dresses of honour to the statesmen of 
Seringapatam through Banaji Madhava Bao (BanSji- 
Pant) and BSma Bao, renewing his claims for his 
alleged dues.*^ 

Early in March, Salabat Jang with M. de Bussy, 
having crossed the Krishna and levied 
BerinJ.p’tob,thI exactions from the Nawabs of Cudda- 
Niiim (nd th« pah and Eumool, marched on Mysore 
by way of Kunigal and Hagalvadi, and 
encamped about five miles from Serin- 
gapatam, laying claim V to the so called arrears of 
Peshkdsh due to him (3 to 5 crores, as was variously 
estimated), and threatening the State with an invasion.^^ 
At the same time, the Peshwa's agents too, at the court 
of Seringapatam, continued to press his claims for cliauth 
from Mysore.*’ Bolavai Devarajaiya was in serious 
straits. The Government was involved in debt and he 
had, besides, to provide for the expenses of the Mysore 
army below the ghats (at Srirangam) While, there- 
fore, an attempt was made to satisfy the Peshwa by a 


16. Sel. Peah. Daft.^ Vol. XZII, Ko. 169| dftted JaauAry 16, 

Extract from the expeoditure sheets of the PvsbwA when on tour. 
Among the piTsontges mentioned in the record (U> whom dresseR of 
honour were sent), Arc: His Highness JsgadrAj (i.r ., JigadeTarij, the 
fminiUer VijAjAntgtr nniuo bj which the king of Mysore ii» referred to in 
the Piakwa Dafiar \ : K»ndArttj <KaricUuri KonjArij^ya), Prime 
Minister : DeTorij (DalaTii DdYArijaiyA). Coiiimauder of the army ; 
VyiukA^pAti (Fr^hiu VcukA(ApAtaiya), a minister; Vinihet <Vira 
Setti) [a merchant] ; Chenavir Devaroo (ChaunaTira Devaru) ; Cheua' 
paya (Channappaiya of BagUa-KandAchira)^ a minister; the Queen 
Mother of the king (the dowager queen) ; and the wife of the Com- 
mander. 

16. Raid. Sdm.i fl. 10; Peak. Vaft., Vol. SXVlll, Letter No, 112, dated 
March 6, 17S5— BanKji Midban Bao to Baba Siheb aliaa Mahadoba 
Purandhare ; XXIX, Letter Ko. 1, f March 1761 — BataTii DiTarajaiya 
toDidaii-Pau4ita6aivi;Z>i. Coim. Bh- (I763r, pp. 66, 70, 76, 78, 88: 
CofuuUatiaM for April<JCay 1756; CouNf. Corree, (176«. ' p.4\. Letter 
No. IOO, dated May 6, 1766~Nawab to Sauuderu ; aee also a*id compare 
Di. A. P«., IX. 177-178, 388-280, 8&&, 269, 960, 966-986, 981, 993, 398-394, 
897, 804 ; Botaa for Febmary, April-June 1766 ; also references ^/ru. 

17. &Z. Peak. Letter Noe. 1 and 113 supra. 

18. IhiA 
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recourse to dilly dallying ** it was represented to the 
NizSm that the great losses the Mysoreans had sustained 
on the Trichinopoly enterprise prevented their meeting 
his exorbitant demands.*’ On March 8, Banaji Madhava 
Bao, the PSshwa's representative at Seringapatam, 
wrote** to BSbS Saheh, urging the immediate march of 
the Mahratta forces as the only means by which they 
conld hope to realise their claims. In or about April, 
the Peshwa, crossing the Tnngabha>dr&, arrived with 
his horse beneath the walls of Seringapatam.** Where- 
upon the authorities, as related in the preceding chapter, 
sent in an express message to Nanjarajaiya at Srirangam, 
desiring him to return to the capital ; and Devarajaiya pre- 
pared to meet the combined forces of the Nizam and the 
Peahwa.“\ Early in April, a fierce fight ensued, in which 
many perished on either side ; Salabat Jang and Bussy, 
however, got the upper hand and seized Somavarpet (a 
suburb of Seringapatam), finally investing Seringapatam 
itself.** Meanwhile Nanjarajaiya, having left ^rirangain 
on the night of 8th April as already narrated, reached 
the fort of Namakal by the 19th.*^ During bis stay there, 

19. Ibid. 

90. IN. X. fi., 9S1 : Vote* dated April 19, 1766. 

91. Sfl. Peth. Daft., Letter No. 119 ntpra. 

99. Kincaid and Faraanis (o.e.. III. 83-31) apeak of the Ualicatta eipedition 
of 1764-1766, bat in the light of the docnment from the FSihwa Daftar, 
above referred to, the Flshwa appeara to have been before .Seringapatam 
not earlier than April 1766. A military adrioe, dated April 96, 1766, 
refers to the arrival in Triehinopoly of the Tanjore Vakil from the army 
of the Nina (Flsbwa BlUji Bao) and Sallbat Jang, encamped "near 
Syringapatam ” (Seringapatam) (IN. Cons. Bk., 1766, p. 76 ; Captain 
OaUland to the Board). The IN. A, Pi. (p. 960) records, on April 19, 
1766, an invasion of Uysore by " the Nana's horse and Salabat Jang.” 
Obviously the Mahrattas had arrived in Seringapatam in or abont April 
1766. For details about the investing forces, see f.n. 98 infra. 

96. According to Capt. Oaillaad's advice, above referred to, U. Bnssy 
commanded " 600 French, and 4,0(X> sepoys." " The army consists, 
besides, of coontry troops, 60,000 horse and 800 Enropesns in the Nana's 
sorvioe." 

91. IN. A. Pi., 960 tapra ; also 999, 998-991, and 907 : Notes dated April 96-96, 
and May 8, 1766. 

96. Ibid, 981: Notes dated April 19, 1766. 
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he not only levied contributions (to the extent of 6>6 
lakhs of varahas) from the local officials to meet the 
arrears of pay of his troops, ** but also kept up communi- 
cation with the court of Pondicherry. He is represented 
to have requested M. de Leyrit, the new French 
Governor, to write to de Bossy at Seringapatam about 
his alliance with the French and, through the latter’s 
influence, to prevail upon Salabat Jang to collect only 
the usual PSthkdth from Mysore.** And it is added that 
though seemingly reluctant to interfere, M. de Leyrit. 
in view apparently of the prospects of Nanjari}aiya's 
dues to the French Government being speedily dis- 
charged, replied to him about his having advised M. 
Bussy to help him as far as possible.** This, in effect, 
suggests that the French were to moderate, if not wholly 
ab^e, their illegal demands on Mysore, whether it be 
their own alleged claims\ or those of the Nizam. In 
May, M. Bussy and Salibat Jang received letters from 
Pondicherry to the effect that “ as the Mysore Baja is 
under the French flag, be must not be attacked or put 
to trouble and that only the usual Peshkash should be 
collected." *“ That was a literal fulfiln)ent of the represen- 
tation made, indeed, too literal to be taken too seriously. 
About this time the invading forces of the Nizam were, 
it is said, on the point of capturing the fort of Seringa- 
pataro.** Forthwith they ceased to attack and, it is added, 
demanded payment.® After protracted negotiations the 
matter was, we are told, settled for fifty-six lakhs of 

as. Baid. Ifam., ff. 10: see klw *iid eompara Di. A P>., 8BS: Bain cUted 
April 31, 17S6. 

87. Di. A. PL, 887, 891-398: Nolet d»t«d April 9A.86, 17(6 (rvcarding 
lettar* of Nkojarijsiy* to AnsodoBoos* Fil'ai) ; 8M-3B5 : Not ft of the 
•aiiie doto (oonUining • (ommerr pi the letters m > •mistaed to the 
Qoveroor). 

SB. Ibid, 336-398 ; Motes doted April 9S, 17S6. 

39. Ibid, 819 : Motes deted June 39, 1766. 

80. Ibid. 

81. iWd. 
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repees.** Only one-third of this could, however, be paid in 
ready money, the amount being made up with consider- 
able difficulty from the treasury balances and the jewels 
and valuable effects of the Seringapatora Palace and 
temple.” For the remaining two-thirds, bills on the 
security of local merchants (sotocars) were issued, and 
their personal clerks {gumAsttu) pledged as hostages 

Said. S&m.t ff. 11. According to the Di. Cone. Bk. (p. 92: Consultation 
deted June 19, 1765), the total sum reported to have been collected by 
Salabat was 69 lakhs. Farther, according to this source, If. Law, who 
was with Bossy in Seringapatam, ** made a demand on Mysore, in the 
name of the French Company, for 7 lakhs, for the lose they [the 
French] sustained when he was taken along with Chundah [Chanda 
Sihib]. The money was refused and at M. Bossy’s request Law 
desisted from his demand . . . A still later docuuient, a Madras 
Despatch dated October 97, 1766. refers to the amount collected by 
Balabat Jang from Mysore, according to report, as 33 lakhs [Mad. Deep., 
1764-1766, p. 40). According to the Di. A. Pi. [p. 330 : NoUt dated June 
99, 1766), the authorities at Seringapatam replied that even the usual 
PUhkdtth could not be paid, and the French decided to put a boy of the 
royal family on the throne, who was brought aud installed with the 
UBual ceremonies, in the name of the French. *'Bot then," says the 
Diarist, ** a letter was written to M, Bussy who explained everything to 
Salabat Jang and settled the matter for 63 lakhs, for the paymeut of 
which a long period was allowed,” etc. A recent writer seems to attach 
too much importance to the statement in the Diary that a buy from the 
royal family was put on the throne by the French to gain their own 
objective. From this be goes to suggest that the French invaders ” eet 
up a rival Bija to spite Ddva Baja *' (see C. S. Briuivasachari in J. 7. H., 
Vol. ZIV, p. 263, f.n. 7). There is no reason why the French should 
have had recourse to this curious proceeding when Krishpartja Wodeyar 
II, the reigning king of Mysore at the time, was himself only a. young naan 
of 27 years of age, whom they could have easily won over. Under the 
troubled political conditions of the tiiuee aud the defective system of 
transmission of news prevailing in the country, the Diarist Ananda 
Bangs FiUai did not, as we have elsewhere shown, always write from 
first-hand knowledge. From a reading between the lines of his version 
of Mysore affairs of 1766, one is inciined to doubt if he is not recording 
this portion of it from hearsay. More so, as there is not even a whisper of 
the particulars mentioned by the Diarist, either in the Fart St. George 
Eecordi, orin the contemporary local chronicle Haidar^MdnUtht touching 
on the event. The latter aouroe, oa the other band, would maintsin 
how the Beringapatam authorities UiemeelveB settled the money claim 
for 66 lakhs, and strained every nerve to raise the amount, etc., as 
narrated above. The authority of this work seems preferable here. 

86. Ibid. Aooording to the Di. 0<ms. Bk. SaUbat Jang cbUectad 
'*97 lakhs "in** ready money** and "bills on the merchants for the 
rest.” Cf. JOi. A. Pi. (l.o.), which merely speaks of a long period being 
allowed for the payment of the ameunt, etc. 
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(some of whom later died and some made good their 
escape before the realisation of the dues).** Having 
exacted thus much, Salabat Jang with M. Bussy retired 
to Hyderabad about the beginning of June.^ The 
Mahrattas, however, retraced their steps, M. Bnssy 
having, during an audience with the Feshwa, brought 
home to him the utter uselessness of making further 
demands on Mysore.*’ ; 

Early in June, Nanjarajaiya moved on from Namakal, 
arriving at Haradanahalii on his wt^ 
^ Mysore.” By now Erishnaraja 
Wodeyar had attained his twenty- 
seventh year and had begun to take an active interest in, 
and view with concern, the affairs of the kingdom. 
Since 1752 Nanjarajaiya, his father-in-law, had spent 
over three crores of state treasure in 
strain^ futile attempts to capture Trichi- 

•ad Eriitavkrijs. nopoly,” whereby he brought in steady 
opposition to his measures,*" and bad 
“ earned nothing but dishonour for the kingdom,” while 

S«. Ibid. 

86. From tbe i>i. Con*. Bk. (]^. 68, 93) it would oppeor, Sul&boi Jaug bod 
ooU«et«d bio daen from, ood Mt, SeriDgopotam betwoeu tfay 90 and 
June 13, 1766. See alto and compare Wilka’s acooust of tbe event (I. 
364-8H6). 

86. Kincaid and Parannie, o.^., ni. 84. '*Ba2aji,"ontbiaoccaaioo,'*WMdeepl7 
impreaied by de Bnaay'a bearing, hia atudied courtaay, bia nnroffled 
temper, and above all, by hie vaat capacity fur military and eivU affaire " 
{Ibid). For a note on M. Bueey, vide Appendix 11— '(7). 

87. Haid. Ndm., fl. 10.11. 

8B. Di. A. Pi., IX. 070 871 : Note* dated October 7. 1766. 

89. Siaoe Jnly 1763, there wae, it would appear, ateady oppoeitioo in tbe 
court of Seringapatam to Kanjarijaiya’t activities in tiie South. Accord- 
ing to ZM. A. Pi, (VIII. 184 ; Note* dated Jaly 10, 1759), *' The Dalavoy 

wiabea to take Tricblnopoly and rule it for bimeeU, ^ tbe Baja wishes 
to check him, lest he should scias him as his predecessors seised the former 
Bsja snd took possession of the oountry. ^e Raja ia therefore trying 
to streagthezL himself and will then attack tbe Dalavoy.'* Again, ia 
August 1786« it wsa reported, Baojarijaiya’s conducfe of tibe Triehinopoly 
affair was ** eeasured at Seringapatam *' and " they will send him no 
more money '* (i>i. Cons. Bk., p. 184: Cowsaliaiiois dated August 10, 
1788). A Jfndlros Veepatek, dated Novembar 10, 1764, already referred 
to (vide Ob. VZIX, l.n. 98), speaks of Nsnjardjaiya as fearing for big 

VOZ*. II Q 
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“all the countries dependent upon Mysore had been 
ruined ” " and the State reduced to great want after the 
exactions of Salsbat Jang and M. Bussy. The manage* 
meat of the internal administration of the State too, 
since 1734, was by no means satisfactory, dominated as 
it had been by Dajavai Devarajaiya and his favourites. 
Naturally the Da}avai brothers incurred the odium of 
their erstwhile nominal master and the dowager queen 
Devajamma (Doddamma), who resolved first to seize 
and imprison Nanjarajaiya and appoint Pindhan Venkata- 
pataiya as Sarvadhikari in the former's place." On 
receipt of this intelligence, Nanjarajaiya halted at 
Nanjangud, where he collected a rabble (of 300 Euro- 
peans, mestices, Topasses and some infantry)," and 
proceeded to Seringapatain in August (Yava, &rdvana).*^ 
The brothers, now on their guard, determined to seize 
Venkatapataiya and the members of his party, and keep 
Krishparaja under close custody in the Palace." Not 
satisfied with this, NanjarSjaiya, in October, plotted 
against the life of Krishnaraja, to secure his own position.*^ 
In the words of the contemporary Diarist ; “ Nandi 

A sUeDt Eevoiu- ^^^ja [Nanjarajaiya] desired to seize 
tion: Beginniugii. the present Baja of Mysore, put him 
in prison and kill him, so that his 

life, should he ackuowledge hie defeet fay withdrewel (from Trichino. 
poly).” AceordisR to Di. A. Pi., egeiu, ee we heve eeeu (Cli. VllI, f.u. 
1131, Nfmjerejuye wee ou “iUterniH” with hie miwter (Krishperij* 
Wo4eyer II), already about March-April 1756. Ibe oppositiou, although 
it hardly deterred Naujarajaiya from the pureuit of hie ambitiona 
deaigna, became, faoweTer, more prooouuoed in June 1766, ou hie arrival 
at Haradanahalji. 

40, Di. A. Pi., cited in f.u. 8S lupra. 

41. Ibid i aee alao and compare Annofs, I. iS3-lSB. 

43. Ibid, 3094)70 -. iVotes dated October 7, 1766. 

45. Hmd. Ndm., «. 11. 44. Di. A. Pi., 370-871 awpro. 

46. Ibid, 876-877: Noien dated October 34, 1766 (recording news from 
Mysore) ; see alto and compare Ibid, 894, 396 ; NoUt dated Movember 30, 
and DeMmber 1, 1766 ; and Ibid, X. lSl-163 : Notti dated Aoguat SB, 
1766. 

46. Ibid : aee also and compare Ibid ; ef. Wilkt, I. 896. The referonee to the 
eon of the king of Myaore by Earich&ri NaaJarkJtiya’B daughter, in the 
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BOO who was bom last year [?] may be placed on the 
throne. Then Nandi Baja learnt that attempts were 
being made to seize and imprison him and appoint the 
chief Pandit Venkatapati Ayyan [Venkatapataiya] 
Pradhani [?Sarvfidhikari]. As the army was under his 
control, he expected to prevent this. As the Baja’s wife 
is the daughter of Nandi Baja, the latter sent word to 
her that her husband should be put to death and her son 
placed on the throne. Bhe replied that such a thing 
could never be done, for God would not suffer it, so that, 
if be formed such plans, he would be striving against 
Qod and suffer the consequences. At the same time she 
told her husband about her father’s intentions and warned 
him to be on his guard. The Baja thereupon collected 
4,000 faithful men, arming both them and himself. 
Nandi Baja also made ready, collecting 200 European 
deserters and marched to battle. But when Devaraja 
Udaiyar [Devarfijaiya] (Nandi Baja's elder brother and 
the chief Dalavoy), who had been ailing, learnt this, 
thinking that the country was on the verge of destruction 
and all things would be ruined) if, in tenderness for his 
health, he did nothing till it was too late, he went to his 
younger brother, his son-in-law [’i*] and the Baja, pacify- 
ing them and putting a stop to the war. But Nandi Baja 
then seized Venkatapati Ayyan, the Pradhan, and 
his people who followed him, imprisoning them, plun- 
dering their houses and seizing about G lakhs of 
pagodSfS . . 

•bow pasoago, is to Nanjarlja Wo^eyar, eldest sou, u>d alterwarda 
■nceiiaaor, of Kruhoarija 11. Ihe Diarist appears to have had no correct 
iniormatioD as to the date ol Haujartja's birth. Here he records as it 
the kinp’s son vas bom in 1764. snd in another p!ai-.e Ubid, X. 18S 
tapra) in 1761. Since Danjarija Wodeyar is known local accounts 
to have been a yoang man of eighteen years of age at ti < time of his 
aooession in 1766, bis date of birth naturally falla in 1748 and he most 
have been a boy of seven when the events narrated above took plaoe. 
Again, for “ bis son-in-law and the Baja ” in the same passage read 
“ and hla son-in-law the Raja ". Ihe son-in-law of Noniartjaiya wss, in 
effeot, the son-in-law of his elder brother Devarajaiya also. 

0 * 
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On the 1st of November (12th day in the da^ 
SeoaringtheFUue Aivija), the Diarist continues : " 

«Dd penon of tbe “ Guards were set on the Baja in his 
palace ; and the Dalavoy [DevarSjaiya] 
summoned the old Fradhani Venkatapati Ayyan, his son 
and others, to his house and told them that though he 
and the Baja were as uncle and son-in-law, they and the 
Baja had resolved tv kill each other but that he need not 
trouble himself about what would come to pass or take 
any part in it ; he reminded him that he had served as 
Fradhani under his younger brother, to whom [the 
former B&ja] at the time of his death had entrusted his 
welfare, so that he became one of his household, when 
he had not even conjee to drink and under such protection 
had become Fradhani of Mysore and the master of lakhs. 
Besides this, sometime after the former Baja’s death* 
when he had been desired to retain the office of Fradhani, 
he had refused but had still been suffered to enjoy his 
grants of land .lEmd other property, so that he should not 
have proved a sinner against God. Venkatapati Ayyan 
replied that that was all true, but that his master had 
sent for him and told him half a dozen times that as 
Nandi Baja wanted to put an end to him, he must be 
seized and kept in prison, that he was bound to do as he 
was desired, inasmuch as he had eaten the Baja’s food, 
and that that was why he had acted thus. On hearing 
this Devaraja Udaiyar replied, ' You served not the Baja 
but my younger brother Nandi Baja who was Sarvadhi- 
kari. At the time of the [former Bfija’sl death, he 
entrusted you to me and 1 protected you. So you, as 
my man, should have told me what your master said 
when he consulted you, instead of acting as you did.’ 
Thus Venkatapati Ayyan* the former Fradhani, and his 
wife were chained and imprisoned in Manvallidrug 

47. Ibid, 896.896; Sotn dated Deonnber 1, 1765 (recording the report of 
Venketenirepappe, Ifyiore VakU, on tbe ooanrreaoei at Beringapatam, 
the capital of Uytore). 
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[?MalaTs4in'uid bis son and son-in-law in another 
drug . . . His brother-in-law and his wife were im- 
prisoned in Eapaldrug [Kabbal-durg] . Thus all bis people 
were imprisoned and their houses and property, gardens, 
inam villages, etc., were given to Nandi Baja. Three or 
four days later, people were allowed to go in and out of 
the Palace ; but his master the Baja feared what might 
happen to him, and certain jemadars, officials, \merchant8 
and others concerned in this affair also feared, and the 
whole town was alarmed. Day and night men burnt 
with terror at the thought of being falsely accused, not 
knowing what might happen . . . ” 

In place of Venkatapataiya, Dalavai Devarajaiya 
appointed Channappaiya, head of the 
Bdgila-Kandachdr department, as 
Pradhdn.^ Early in Januar)' 1756, 
disagreement arose between the Dajav&i and Krishparaja 
Wo4eyar,^“ and the latter — now a virtual prisoner in the 
Palace — secretly communicated with Peshwa Balaji Bao, 
seeking the assistance of his troops."” Soon differences 
also arose between the Dajav&i brothers themselves, 
particularly over the shortage of cash in the treasury and 
the removal of the king’s advisers.” In vain did Devo- 
rdjaiya remonstrate with Nanjar&jaiya over the course of 
action the latter intended to pursue."* At length, on the 
Brd of August, matters came to a head, when Krishparaja 
Wo^eyar, having decided to shake off the yoke of the 
Daiavais, induced $&bSs S&hib (Haidar's elder brother) 
to quit their service and entrusted Khapde Bao with 
50,000 gold pieces to be given to 6abas and Haidar to 
enable them to collect troops and men “ with whom to 

48. Armalt, I. 178. 

49. ZM. A. Pi., X. 14 ; Notu dated Auiiurv 99, 17B6 j alao Afruoti, 1. 189-188. 
The dieesreenient, eeeordmg to the letter «onne, wee dae to the king’s 
ioqairr into the ns)nv4j's oondnot of mBmin ot state since 1784. 

50. Hid. n. Haid, Him., ff. 11 ; aleo Annedt, 1. ISS. 

Sa AmtaU, l.a. ( also Witts, 1. 885-887. 
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attack the fort, the next day.’’®' Knowing this,” 
records the Diarist,®* “ Nandi Baja and the Dalavoy 
Devaraja Udaiyar ordered the fort gates to be closed and 
troops to be on the watch all night. Guns were mounted 
on the walls facing the Palace, and the infantry, 
Europeans and Topasses, who were hired at Trichinopoly, 
were posted on the walls. The other troops were posted 
all round the Palace, ^^bs they prepared to kill the 
Baja the next moming.y But at once the Baja, the 300 
members of the royal family, his priest, some Sudra 
nobles, his Dalavoy [?] , wealthy kinsmen of his father’s, 
a thousand in all, rallied forth with drawn swords and a 
battle ensued, in which 500 fell on either side. The 
Dalavoy Nandi Baja’s troops retreated and the Baja 
withdrew to his Palace ; Nandi Baja then fired all the 
guns mounted on the walls, slaying men, women, female 
servants and others, a hundred persons in all, and then 
Nandi Baja and Devaraja Udaiyar entered the Palace and 
ordered all the Baja’s people who survived, to be seized 
and imprisoned. They also resolved to kill the Baja but 
Krishnaraja Udaiyar’s [Krishnai&ja I’s] wife who had 
brought him up, clung to him and vowed that they 
should kill her first. After much talk, they decided to 
imprison the Baja, his son and his wife and the woman 
in the Palace [the dowager queen Devajamma] under a 
guard of Nandi Baja's people. When the Nana’s [Peshwa 
B&laji Bao’s] Vakil learnt of this, he went to Nandi Baja 
and said, ‘ Are you justified in taking up arms against the 
Baja ? It is not well for you to do so. When Nana Sahib 
learns this, he will visit you heavily. ’ Nandi Baja then 
sent men to bring the Baja out of the fort, which they 
did accordingly. Immediately afterwards the Baja sent 
a letter to the Nana by four camel messengers, r^rting 

es. Di. A. Pi., 181-181: Notes dsted August 38, 17B6 (recording tbr report o( 
Xrishoeppe, Mysore Vekll, os tbe cceurreucee ol Std August 1786). 

61. /W<I, 183-lSl supra s of. I. S96; Armais, 1. 18S-181. 
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what had happened. The place hae since been so closely 
guarded that men cannot pass to and fro." 

Shortly after this occurrence, Dalavai Devorajaiya, 
alarmed for his own safety, left 
Seringapatam to Satyamangalam, ac- 
companied by 1,000 horse and 3,000 
foot and by Pradhan Channappaiya.^ For the time 
being, Karachuri Nanjarajaiya became the master of the 
situation, " devising means to kill the Raja of Mysore ' 
and set another on the throne."'^'’ Krishnaraja Wodeyar, 
at the same time, continued his appeals to the Peshwa 
for the assistance of his troops,®’ “ offering to pay as 
much as 00 lakhs of rupees.”®* He was, we learn,® even 
inclined to seek the help of the French at Pondicherry, 

" to overthrow Nandi Raja and it seemed well nigh 
possible for the French to obtain a diplomatic Euccess by 
agreeing to bring Nanjarajaiya to subjection on condition 
of securing from Krishnaraja the former's dues to them 
or “ some sum, such as he [Krishnaraja] has offered the 
Nana. '®" 13y March ITft? the misunderstanding between 
the Dalavai brothers and Krishparaja Wodeyar had 
l)ecorao so acuteythat there even prevailed a rumour that 
the former had killed the latter {Mysore dorai).^ In 
truth, Krishnaraja, all through the period, managed to 
maintain his position in the Palace with considerable 
diflBculty, renewing his request to the Peshwa to come 
in person,® and offering, " if he seized and imprisoned 

66. ifaid. Mdnt.f l.c.; see also and oampare Anpuih^ I. IM, and I. 

897. Cl. tUu tfoanipj version reported in J*eth, Va/t, (Vol. XXVlIIf 
Letter No. 170, dated February 19, 1767? — Tsmiji Chando to Fdabwa), 
ivlorrijiif to tbe Dalavai 'e expulaioo from tbo kin^om and his perfidioos 
murder at tbo baudn of hie eueniiea I 

66. JH. A. Pi.t 341249 : Notrn dated October 31, 1766. 

67. Ibid. 66. 16»d, 343 supra. 69. Ibid. 60. i'6Mi. 

61. ibid, 617 : Notes dated Uarch 5, 1767. Dodwell idmul. > the Af^Mirs 
doroi with the French adventurer Monis in the Mysore aervica (see 
Uditoriul note in Ibid). In the tight of the context, however, the dorai 
actually refere to the king of Myiore. See also Di» A. Pi., 869, for n 
similar reference. 

69. Jbid, 946 1 Notes dated April 9, 1767. 
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Devaraja Udaiyar, the DaUivoy, and Nandi Baja, the 
Sarvadhikari, or slew them, and restored him to the 
possession of the country or got the Trichinopoly country 
for him, to give him half the country and daily pay 
amounting to 15,000 rupees for the services of his 
army.”’* Throughout Nanjar&jaiya too held his own, 
declaring that if the Feshwa approached he would kill the 
Baja (dorai) and even the Pandit minister (Venkatapata- 
iya, who had been removed to the fort of Seringapatam 
about April) and others, and then kill himself.^ 

At last, in March-April 17,57, Feshwa Balaji Rao (whose 
Benew«d u<a>»tu prescnce was badly needed for the 
invuion of Seringa- protection of the Mshratta outposts 
paUm, 1787. Kamstak and who set out with 

about 40,000 horse), after having taken possession of the 
country as far as Sira and Kolala, appeared with Murari 
Bao-Gh5rpade (with whom the Pgshwa had concluded 
an agreement in 1756 for the collection of the chauth of 
the Kam&tak) before the walls of Seringapatam.*'^ In 
this extremity, Nanjarfijaiya found it 
off*^^^hwr expedient to buy off the Feshwa who, 
through the mediation of Visaji 
Krishna (Beeni Visaji-Pant) and Balavant Bao, settled 
88. Ibii. 84. Ibid, 889 : Ifotu dated .April 18, 1757. 

85. 8el, Pah. Daft., Vol. XXVUI, Letinr Moa. 161 and ISS; Di. A. Pi., 345, 
868 tupra ; Count. Correa. (1767), pp. SB, 93-94 and 146 : Latter Noa. 
186, 806 and 808, dated May 19, 84 and July 18, 1757 ; aee atao and 
compare Maid. Nam., B. 12, According to the laat-mentioned aouree, 
the Feahwa (h’ana) laid aiege to the fort of Seringapatam at the bead of 
10,000 horae and an equal number of foot, accompanied by Bagbnnath 
Bao, Viivit Bao and Sadl4iva Bao Bbao. The event ia dated in Dkatu 
(1766-1757). In tbe light of other eourcca, above referred to, we would 
not be far wrong in fixing it about the end of March or the beginning of 
April 1767. The Di. A. Ft. (X. 68, 86) and the Bel. Pah. Daft. (Letter 
No. 8G7) mention alao the movementa of Bilaji Bao and SaUbat Jang 
against Mysore during 1766 (March- May) and 1757 reapectively. Tbeae 
appear to have been at best not more thaninonniona, vaiiooaly reported. 
The Mahratta expedition to Seringapatam in March-April 1757 waa, 
however, a well-planned one. KBlala, referred to in the text, is now the 
head-quarters of a hebpi of that name in Tomhar taluk (see List of 
Vmiaga, 58). It is not to be oonfased with XoUr as is tbe tendenoy 
among oartun writeca. 
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his demand for mpeea thirty>two lakhs, six lakhs heing 
paid in ready money, jewels and effects, the balance 
being agreed to be paid within a year and a half on the 
substantial security of sowodrs and the pledge of thirteen 
taluks (nisi., N&gainangala, Eadaba, BaiiSvar, Kikkeri, 
Channar&yapatna, HonnavaUi, Kadur, Turuvgkere, Belur, 
Ghiknayakanahalli, HSranahaUi, Huliyur-dutga and 
Kandikere)." About May, Bil&ji Eao retired from Seringa- 
patam, marching on to Sira.” For ten days after his 
departure, the fort gate of Seringapatam had been closed 
and nobody allowed to go out by Nanjarajaiya’s orders, 
and it was not known what was going on in the fort.^ 
During 1757-17.58, the strained relations between the 
Dalavais and Kiishnaraja Wodeyar 
17M * continued. Dalavai Devarajaiya re- 

mained callous to the invitations of his 
brother to return to the capital the State was exposed 
to a severe financial crisis, remittances to the treasury 
from local parts having ceased on account of Mahratta 
incursions and, as we shall see in the sequel,” 
Seringapatam was constantly threatened with a fresh 
invasion by the Mahrattas under Balarant Bao, Vfsaji 
Krishna and other sard&rs in charge of outposts in 
different parts of the Kamatak for the collection of 
their alleged dues. The situation became critical about 
March 1758, when the Mysore military demanded 
disbursement of arrears of their pay and sat in dharna 
before the residences of the king and Nanjaiajaiya in the 
Seringapatam fort.” The disturbance was, as we shall 
relate,” promptly quelled, and, followed by a compromise 

66. Uaid- Him., 1. e. i tee also ud oonpue Coimt. Comu., Lelier No. SOS 
su|>ra i Wilt*, 1. 898 ; Anwib, 1. 189. 

ST. Cimni. Oorrtt.. Letter Noi. 196, SOS ud SOS tupri. 

SB. Di. A. Pi., 889 : Nolet doted Hoy 91, 1767. 

68. Set, Pah.. Daft., Letter Noe. 188, 197 oisd XI, doted in September- 
Oetober 1767. 

70. Hoid. Him., S. 18. 

79. HomI. Him., It. 18-M. 


71. Vide Oh. Z below, 
73. VUe Ch. Z below. 
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between Nanjarajaiya and DevarSjaiya at Mysore in 
May, and by a reconciliation between the brothers 
and Eriahnaraja Wo^eyar in a public 

befwwXnaiiyli” Seringapatam in June." 

uid Krishnaraja. On June 23, 1758 (Bahudhdnya, 
Jyeftha ba. 2), Dalavai Devarajaiya, 
who had been ailing from a swelling of his body up to 
the waist, died on his journey back to Satyamaugalam." 
About two months later, Pradhan Venkatapataiya was 
reinstated in office." On October 24, Erishnaraja 

Wodeyar, in furtherance of the reconciliation, concluded 
with hie father-in-law iNanjar.ijaiya) 
‘ a deed of promise (Bhdskd-patra),” 
by which it was agreed, among others, 
that the civil government of Mysore was to remain in 
the hands of Erishparaja and the members of the Mysore 
Boyal Family ; that Nanjarajaiya and the members of 
the Eajale House were to retain the command of the 
Mysore army and enlist hor.ses and men in proportion 
to the receipts and expenditure of the State ; that tracts 
(«i»ne) approved of by Nanjarajaiya and yielding 2,6G,000 
Kanihiraya varahas (out of which 2,24,000 were to be 
utilised for the pay, etc., of 700 horse, 2,000 bar, 500 
Kamdtakax, 500 janjalu, 106 gunners, 10 Europeans, 
Goffires, Kdregdrs and others serving under him, and 
42,000 for Nanjarajaiya’s household expenses), were to be 
assigned to him and managed by him ; that the increase of 
horses and men in his service was to be in proportion to 
the territorial acquisitions made by Mysore from time to 


74. Haid, Ndm.^ ff. 13; also AntiaUi I. 183. 

76. Ibid; Sel. Vcah. Daft., Letter No. 220. According' to Wilks (I. 4Cl7j 
Pajavai Devarajaiya had developed ** fatal symptoms of dropsy *’ oven 
before hia departure from Satyamaagalam. 

76. Hoid. Ndm.i fi. 12 ; AnnaU, 1. 184 • see also and oompare liel. Peak Daft 

Letter Nos. 219, 990 uid 227. '' 

77. S.C., IV (2) Nj. 967 ; Bahudhinya, Afvlju ba. 8. See also tbe conuoeted 
dooument Ifdmbuffe-ntrfipa (order ot BBBuraDoe) [it. O., IV (8) Nj. SS8J, 
referred to under Oranit, oic., in Ch. ZZl below* 
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time ; that Nanjarajaiya was to erect a fort in Kalale and 
enjoy the government of it as before ; and that during times 
of disaffection in the country requiring public action, he 
was, on his own responsibility, to do the needful, either 
in person or through other fit persons. In pursuance of 
this agreement, ten taluks {viz., NSmakal, Paramatti, 
^adamangalam, Bettadapur, Arkalgud, Kopanur, 
Anantagiri, Mysore, Katte-malalavadi and Piriyapatna) 
yielding 3,00,000 varahas were assigned as a jahgir to 
Nanjarajaiya (in December) and it was decided that 
he should lie allowed to stay at Konanur.^ Nanjarajaiya, 
however, remained in Seringapatam^ and dominated 
the administration till June 1759. 

About this time, however, fresh differences arose 
between him and Krishparaja Wodeyai- 
My *ori*'n69f* (obvioiisly caused by the latter’s undue 
advancement of Haidar, as we shall 
sec in the sequel) and in consequence, Nanjarajaiya 
retired to Mysore."' His stay there soon became a 
source of suspicion and alarm to the officers at 
Seringapatam (namely, Pradhan Venka^pataiya, Lala 
D4s, Khande Itao and others), who alleged before 
Krishnaraja about bis (Nanjarajaiya’s) intentions of 
Kri»iu..rij. .eek. Strengthening himself and eventually 
Uuaar's iifir to put subverting the Government.® About 
him down. June, Ivrishnar&ja Wodeyar 

requisitioned the services of Nawab Haidar Alt Khan 
Bahadur to lay siege to Mysore.® 


7S, Jfaid. Kam„ ft. 16. Accordinf; to tb» Bouroe (l.o.), Nuujarijuyo wu 
flu«Uy oUowi'd to retain in his aerneo 1,000 hone and 8,000 foot (Ur). 
See alao and roinpare WUkt, 1. 116 i dutuil*, 1. 188. 

19. Ibid', aee ako and compare Sel. Frah. Daf... Vol. Zli, Littrr No. 116, 
dated January 19, 1769 (rcterruig incidentally to the ' ':.!.„mal fend " in 
ttio State, attempted compromiae, etc.) ; ct. WiMa and Annwia, l.o. 

SO. Ibid, B. 18; ace alao and compare Wilka, Lo. ; and AntuU*, 1. 190. 

81. Ibid. 

80. Ibid, B. 19; aee alao and compare WUkt, 1. 116-1171 .dmaob, I. 191-193. 

68. lUd. 



CHAPTER X. 

EbibhnabAja Wodbyab II, 1734-1766— (conW.) 

Ancestry, early career and rise of Haidar Ali — Down to 
1746 — Distinguishes himself during the siege of Devana- 
halli, 1746-1747 — Takes part in the Kamatak War of 
Succession, 1760-1761— AooompaniesEaracburi Nanjarajaiya 
to Triohinopoly, 1761-1762 — His services during the 

Mysorean struggle for Triohinopoly, 1752-1756 — As Faujdar 
of Dindigal, 1766-1757 — His activities during the crisis of 
1758 — ^Mahratta affairs in the Eamatak, 1757-1758: A 
retrospect — Their pressure on Seringapatam, e. May 1757- 
July 1758 — Their advance on Bangalore, February-August 
1758 — Their renewed pressure on Seringapatam, August- 
September 1758— Their siege of Bangalore, September 
1768— Haidar's opportunity, August- September 1768 — His 
march on Bangalore, September 1768 — Progress of the 
siege, September-October 1758 — Haidar raises the siege and 
engages the Mahrattas, Octobor-December 1758 — Rises in 
the estimation of his masters, December 1758 — Is granted 
an assignment, April 1759 ; Returns to Seringapatam, 
August 1759. 

W E have now to pause for a while and proceed to 
sketch the ancestry, early career and rise to power 
. , 1 of that remarkable man, Haidar All, 

Ancestry, « s r 1 y * 

career and rise of and the course of events which tended 
Haidar AJi. make him a prominent figure in the 

politics of the kingdom of Mysore — and even of India — 
about this time (1769).* 

iTcf. Wilkt, I. SSl-ifO, 393, 397-830, 888-889, 870, 8S7-486. Hia aeoonnt of the 
ADoestry mod eerly career of Haidar All ii a diajoiuted one, while hia 
treatment of Haidar's rise and uaurpatiou is ao thoroughly divorced from 
the main currents of the blatory of Myaoro that tbia part of bia narrative 
reada as if it formed the main thesis of bia work rather than an epiaodcH" 
which it really ia— in the historical evolution of Bouthem India (n6(V> 
1761). Wilks lived too close to the events he described to tear himself oft 
Bucceaefully from the very deep impreaaion they bad left on him. The 
aonroesnow available to os and referred to here and in Oh. ?[I below, 
however, enable ns to treat this topic ae an incident in the history of the 
^rin ^om of kfysore, a study in reaction of affairs~-eztemal and intemal 
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Among the immediate anceetors of Haidar was one 
Asharif Sahib who came from Arabia 
Down to 1T4A. tmd distinguisbed himself in the service 

of the Adil Shah of BijSpur (16*17th 
cent.). In course of time, a descendant of his migrated 
to EalSr, where he eventually died leaving three sons. 
Fathulla, the eldest, engaged himself under the Nawab of 
Sira (c. 1720) as an officer of 500 horse and 650 men, 
became famous as Futte Nayak and settled at Gummana- 
hal}i, near Sira, which became his jahgir ; Gulam Haidar, 
the second, served under Mallarajaiya, officer of the 
Mysore Government at Maddagiri ; and Gulam All, the 
third, under Abbas KuH Khan, Killedar of Dodbajlspur. 
Fathulla was slain during on action against the chief of 
Chitaldrug (Hiriya-Medekere NSyaka) near Gummana. 
halli (c. 1730), and he left behind him two sons, Muham- 
mad AabSs Sfihib and Haidar All (6. 1717 ? 1722), and a 
debt of 9,000 mrahas (three due to the Snbadar of Sira 
and six to the local merchants). In dire distress, ^abas and 
Haidar, having pledged the ladies and children of the 
family in satisfaction of the dues, proceeded to their uncle 
GuISm All at Dodbsjjapur. The latter himself owed 1,000 
varahat to the Eillednr and was unable to help his 
nephews. WTiereupon Gulam Haidar, the other uncle, 
made a representation to Dalavai Devarsjaiya at Seringa- 
patam, and with his {lermission succeeded in redeeming 
the entire debt through Mallarajaiya (c. 1735). ^abas 
and Haidar then went over to Maddagiri. After the 
death of Gul&m Haidar, ^&l»s succeeded to his place and 
in due course both he and Haidar joined service in the 
Mysore army as peons under Eatti Gopalaraja Urs at 
Bangalore (c. 1738).* 

S. ffaid. tfdm, (lTOt)i ff. 1-9. See end oompere AnnaU, The«eoount 
of Haider's sneestrj, ooreer, rise, etc., ss given in this work (the 

AnnaU) (X. 176- 1S9, 184-196), portskes of the eharsotec of o compiUtiou from 
curlier »atborities,iQeludiag«Te& thelfaid. NAm. For etrestoientof this 
topla trom the MuiUm point of view, see Nc§hauniBydur {TheSiaiory e/ 
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Haidar first attracted tbe attention of EatSchnri 
», ..• ... u. NaniarSiaiya in 1746, when the latter, 

Diatingauhes turn- . tn ii> • 

self dnring the siege oTi hi6 Way to Devanahalli, instituted a 
ai^p8T»ji*h»}j, 1746- tournament in marksmanship at Banga- 
lore, in which Haidar, alone among all 
the competitors, scored a brilliant success, to the wonder 
and approbation of Nanjarajaiya. Daring the siege of 
DSvanahalli (1746-1747), Haidar distinguished himself 
as a commander of SO horse and 200 peons, and with 
conspicuous ability and skill fought against heavy odds, 
extricating his elder brother ^Sb&s from tbe clutches of 
his opponents in the fort.^ 

Haidar next took part in Nasir Jang's campaign 
Takes part in the against Muzaffar Jang (April-December 
-Xamatak War of 1780) in the Arcot province, serving 
1750-1761. Barakki Venkata Rao, oflBcer 

commanding the contingent from Mysore. During the 
confusion which followed tbe death by treachery of 
N&sir (in December), Haidar, we learn, succeeded in 
capturing fifteen camel loads of Akbar Mokars from the 
latter's camp, and returned to Beringapatam early in 
1751. Dajavai Devarajaiya attempted to confiscate the 
fortune Haidar had thus amassed. Nanjarajaiya, how- 
ever, managed to satisfy him and the property became 
the nucleus of Haidar’s power/ 

Haidar now settled himself with bis family at Devana- 


Aco ompanieB 
Kkriohari Ninja- 
rSjaiya to Triehino- 
poly, 1761-1752. 


ha}]i (1761). During the contest 
between Muhammad All and Chanda 
Sahib for the Nawabship of Arcot and 


Bydw Naik) by Huiain All Khan Klrmipi, tranBlated by Col. W. UUbb 


(Cfas. I- VII, pp. 1-96). This work ia later than the Haiil. Ndm., beiuK 
written daring c. 1798-1802. It anffem, however, from a looie sequence 
of events and is a carious medley of fact and fietion, and fnlaome eulogy. 
Tbe colonrlesB, and chronologically accurate, account of the earliest 


chronicle NauZ. Ndm., aupplemen ted by other contemporary sources of 
information, is preferred here. Haidar’s place of birth is not known for 


oertain. It was either BOdifcote where his father lived or XSlir, the 
residence of his grandfather. 


3. JUd, ff. M. 


1. J»id,11.4-6,T. 
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Tricbinopoly (1751-1752), he aecompanied Nanjatajaiya 
to Tricbinopoly and was of considerable assistance to 
him in famishing him with supplies in men and 
money, in recognition of which NanjarSjaiya conferred 
upon him the title of Bahadur and permitted him to 
raise fresh troops for future use. Haidar soon made 
himself master of 2,000 horse, 4,000 armed peons and 
4,000 b&T, which he levied out of his recent acquisition. 
On the fall of Chanda Sahib (June 1752), be purchased 
from the latter’s army a number of matchlocks (at 
Bs. 3 to 4 each) for bis men, and rendered signal service 
in interrupting provisions to the Tricbinopoly Fort.® 
During the Mysorean struggle for Tricbinopoly (1752- 
1756), Haidar made a name for himself 
the Mydoreen fitniff- servant of Nanjarajaiya. In 

June 1752, as we have seen, he gave a 
timely warning to Nanjarajaiya against 
Muhammad All’s treachery, and in July, he even sug- 
gested to him the capture of the Nawab. In January 1753. 
he, with Hari Siugh, his military rival, led the Mysore 
horse and charged the enemy at ^rirangam, terminating 
the skirmish by the seizure of some hcelocks. Again, in 
April 1755, he tactfully put down a rising of the Mysore 
troops at Srirangam, promising to satisfy them with half 
their dues within three days. So powerful indeed was 
the influence of his personality over the military, that 
they soon recognised him as their leader, went over to 
him and prepared to march back to Seringapatam as if 
nothing had happened.® 

In June 1755, Nanjarajaiya, on his way to Mysore, 
dismissed some of bis forces and placed 
DivJigIl?K6friW7“' Haidar (now Haidar 

AH Kh£n Bahadur),^ appointing him 
Faujd&r of Diudig’^l assigning to him places below 
the ghfi^B {viz., Satyomangalom, Erode and Sankhagiri) 


6. IMd, a. 1. 


6. Ibid , a . S-K). 


7. Ibid, tt. II. 
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yielding 3,00,000 GSp&li vwahat} Daring 1765-1737, 
Haidax was active in Dipdig^i Bubdaing Ammi Nfiyaka, 
Appi Nfiyaka and other Pfilegfirs of Falani (Palni), 
Yirapfikshi and MiUemirangi, winning the goodwill 
of the local populace by presents and benevolences 
{jutzaroM), accumulating funds to the extent of rupees 
two lakhs,' securing orders for his measures from Vakil 
Khande Bao at Seringapatam, and equipping himself 
with resources in men and materials (such as, new 
matchlocks prepared by KdrSgdrs, specially requisitioned 
from Trichinopoly).^ About the middle of 1757, he 
despatched a detachment of 2,000 horse and 4,(M)0 bar 
under Saiyid Mokhdum (his brother-in-law) and Barakki 
Venkata Bao to Malabar, where differences had arisen 
between the local chiefs. Haidar’s troops raided the 
Calicut- Cochin province, levying contributions from 
the rulers of Palghfif and Tellicherry and settling the 
tribute (pagadi) due from the Nairs of Calicut at rupees 
twelve lakhs. The Nairs, however, secretly communi- 
cated with Dalavai DevarSjaiya — now at Satyamanga- 
1am — promising to pay the amount to him, provided he 
would recall Haidar’s contingent from Malabar. Haidar 
too, in turn, wrote to Devarfijaiya about the heavy 
expenses incurred by him on his army. Whereupon 
Devarfijaiya executed a draft for rupees three lakhs on 
one Va^ebagila Bangappa, payable to Haidar. Haidar 
then recalled his troops and Devarfijaiya despatched 
Jamadar Hari Singh at the head of 500 horse to Calicut 
to demand the stipulated amount of tribute.^" 8o strong 
was the position of Haidar in Dipdigal that by the end 

S. Ibid. In thin connection, e militerv advice, it ie interesting to note 
roiere to “ Haider Nsi^e '' se “marching down this way [«.«., lonth ol 
Uyeore] with 6,000 men and 8 lakhe of rupeea ...” [Di. Oont. Bk,, 
(17S6), p. 117, July 17, 1766 : C^tain Caillaud to the Board]. The JW. 
A. JH, (XI. y : Notei dated July 6, 1767) apeaka of Haidar ae having 
been “sent as Sardar [to the south, s.e., Diojlgal] with 6,000 horse, 
6,000 or 7,000 aepoya and 86,000 or 80,000 men," etc. 

9. Ibid. 10. aid, ft. 11-18. 
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of 1767 he was known to have been engaged in a design 
to take possession of Madura and Tinnevelly countries 
in co-operation with the French.^ 

Meanwhile DajavSi DevarSjaiya was utilising for bis 
personal use the revenues from Satya- 
iafttroriS!!rfiT68; mangalam, due to Haidar. A.bout the 
beginning of January 1758, Haidar 
paid a visit to Seringapatam, to set matters right. He 
inspected the spot from where the Mahrattas had deli- 
vered their attack on the fort in April 1757, expressing 
apparent regret at his not being sent for on that 
occasion.^’ During January, Haidar led an attack against 
Sira (which was in the possession of the Mahrattas since 
May 1757) jointly with Bas&lat Jang, plundering the 
country round and impressing the Mahrattas, for the 
first time, as a power to reckon with.** By February 
Haidar retraced his steps to Dipdiga], visiting Deva- 
rftjaiya at Satyamangalam and arranging with him 
through Khapde Bao for the prompt remittance of the 
dues from that place to himself.** About March, the 
Mysore army at Seringapatam. as related in the preceding 
chapter, became mutinous on account of arrears of their 
pay, and Haidar was desired by Nanjarajaiya to proceed 
forthwith to the capital.*® Haidar, on his way thither, 
insisted upon DevarSjaiya to return to Seringapatam but 
the latter refused to comply. Whereupon Haidar fired 
shots at the fort of Satyamangalam, much to the con- 
sternation of the local officials. DevarSjaiya then left 
for the capital, halting at Mysore (in April).** By April 

II. Di. A. Pi; es : Notf datod October IS, 1T5T ; Count. Corret. flTdT), p.- 
176 : Letter No. 869, duted September 8 , Util ; »l»o Prest Liet (17S5-176B), 
pp. 688, 671, 676, 678 : Letter Noe. <496, 1000, ISIO and 4'68 (Peaember- 
Jeimery 1767-1788). 

19. Hflvi. Him., e. 19-18. 

18. Set. Petti. Daft; Vol. SXVIll, Letter No. 976, doted Joniury 13, 1768— 
Viiiji Bibo Boo, Oooty, to Btbf Slbeb. 

U. Head. Ndm., ft. 18. 18. Ibid, *. lS-11. 

18. IM, fl. 18: eee also Set. Peih. Xtaft., Letter No. 919, dated April 99, 
1788— BanCJi Mldhava Bao to Flebwa. 

voii. n 


p 
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1758, Haidar was in Seringapatam where the situation 
had become critical. The disaffected military were 
sitting in ihanui before the residences of the king and 
Nanjarajaiya, obstructing the passage of water thereto. 
At the same time Haidar made it a point of paying a 
visit to the Kartar (Erishparaja Wodeyar) and Nanja- 
rajaiya once in three or four days. The situation was, 
however, by no means improved. At length, during 
one such visit, both the Kartar and Nanjarajaiya were 
driven to the necessity of prevailing upon Haidar to 
endeavour to terminate the trouble to the utmost 
of his ability. At first Haidar affected to be reluctant 
to act, representing in all humility that during the 
crisis it was but expedient for his masters to exert 
themselves, and that if he, a servant of theirs, acted 
up to their orders, he would, far from winning their 
esteem and approbation, eventually incur their dis- 
pleasure besides public obloquy. Haidar was told in 
reply that he might not worry himself about the con- 
sequences, since he would only be proceeding as a 
delegate of his masters who looked upon him as their 
virtual son. Haidar, however, made up his mind to 
handle the situation only after a deed [Karar-ndme) 
was drawn up by them (i.e., his masters) investing him 
with absolute powers to punish and control anybody in 
the kingdom except the Kartar, Nanjarajaiya and the 
members of their family.” Then Haidar got Vakfl 

17. Ibid, 13>14. Kartar : from Karta, lit. doer, maker, creator, muter, kiai;, 
agent, etc. Cf. Karta of a joint Eindn family, where Karia signifles 
manager, one who ii legoUy the head of a family. Xhe word is literally 
need in the Ife. of Said. Ndm. to denote the ruling sovereign Zrishpa- 
rSja Wodeyar II. In reality, however, it is reminisoent of the earlier 
position of the mlers of Uysore from Baja Wodeyar onwards os the agent 
to or representative of the Vijayanogar Empire in the sontbern Vioe- 
royslty of Seringapatam (Dakt}titfa.rimha$ttma^Brtrangapattaifakka 
Earfardda) [see Vol. I, pp. 81 (n. Ul), 2S3-238]. Evidently, abont the 
time we are writing of, this derivative meaning leeme to have fallen intn 
desuetude in favour of the general conception of moeter or king implied 
by the word. Haidar himself, os we shoU see is the next chapter, waa, 
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Khaii^C Bao appointed as his chief execative officer 
{.tarv&dhih&rtCi and began to hold daily office in the 
Eartar’s pavilion (Kartara dlva4i) in the Palace, 
exercising his authority with a judicious combination of 
rigour and moderation, exacting presents and bene- 
volences from the populace, amassing large sums of 
money and systematically quelling the rising of the 
military by paying off their arrears, by dismissing 4,000 
cavalry and plundering, and enlisting in his own service, 
some of them, who remained unwieldy. A.t the same 
time he strengthened his position by posting guards at 
the gate of Seringapatam, and by removing his troops 
from the fort and stationing them on the elevated 
ground of Ka4ataoa!u and Keimalu near by.^^ In May- 
June, Haidar with Khan^e Bao composed the differences 
between Nanjarajaiya and Dalavai Devarajaiya at 
Mysore; effected a reconciliation between the two 
brothers and the Kartar in a public Durbar at Seriuga- 
patam ; and finally encamped with his troops near the 
Uahdnavami mantapam at the junction of both the 
banks of the Gauvery.'” About July, Haidar despatched 
Sayid Mokhdum with 500 horse and 2,000 b&r against 
his rival Hari Singh, who had failed to collect the 
tribute from the Nairs of Calicut and encamped near 
Avana^i. The detachment succeeded in plundering Hari 
Singh’s forces, putting him to death and capturing 300 
of his horse, 1,000 matchlocks, 3 elephants and treasure, 
out of which Haidar made over to the Seringapatam 

After 1761, considered to derive his enthority from king KriBhnarijA, m 
is evident from the title Kdrya-Karta escribed to him. Though he 
appears to have assumed virtual independence in the territories directly 
administered by him, he waa, in his own view, bat aa agent’s agent It 
may be added ^at the word KArya^Kfxrta was the deaignation of the day 
of an agent who oarried out the duties vested in himhy hie master. Bee, 
tor inatanoe, f.u. 76 below. Sven much earlier, daring 17M«1768« 
Dalavai DSvar&jaiya also oeonpied a aimilar position. Bee, for instanoe, 
M, A, A., 1936, p. 100, Ko. SB (1761), 1. 9, where he is referred to aa an 
agent for the affairs of king Eriahparija {KArya K«rt%tpdda), 

16. Ibid, ff. 14*16. 18. Ibid, ff. 18. 

F* 
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Oovemment .15 horses, 3 matchlocks and one 
elephant.*’ In Jaly, Haidar marched on from Mysore, 
passing through Karur, Nerur and Tottiyam, with 2,000 
horse, on his way to join the French (now under M. 
Count de Lally, 1758-1761) in the design on Madura 
and Tinnevelly.^ About the middle of August, however, 
Haidar was again back in Mysore, in time to watch the 
situation caused by the movements of the Mahrattas 
in the EamStak and particularly by their pressure on 
Seringapatam.* 

since the invasion of Seringapatam by Peshwa 
March- April 1757, it 
the Kernitek, 1757- had become his definite ambition to 
17*8; A retrospect, dominate the whole of the KarnStak- 
BSlaghSt and Fiyanghat as far as llame^varam, in 
furtherance of the Mahratta ideal of a Hindu Empire 
(Hindu-Pad Padshahil. In working out this objective, 
BSlaji Bao, on May 11, concluded with Murftri Bao-Gh5r> 
pa^e a second agreement, specifying the conditions under 
which the chauth of the Karn&tok (from places like 
Bednur, Harihar, Basavapatpa, EolSr, Dodbajjapur and 
Chikballapur) was to be collected.** On the 19th, the 
Peshwa expressed his strong disapproval of the policy 
of the English Government at Madras (under George 
Pigot),** who, since 1765, were attempting to negotiate 
for the surrender of Trichinopoly to Mysore by way of 
recovering their advances to Muhammad Alt (whose 
financial position was by no means improved since the 
truce of 1764-1756).*® Evidently the Peshwa, as 

ao. lUd, a. IG. il. JJi. A. Pi., m: Jfolti dated July 18, 176B. 

22. See Pnh. Daft,, Letter No. 227 (dated Au^it oited below. 

22. Ibid, Letter No. 166, deted May 11. 1767. 

24. Count Oorree., p. Letter No. 136, dated Uay 19, 1767-^BiUji lUo 
to bis Vakil. The Peshwa wrote, **Ibear thattbe English are williag 
to give the fort of Triohinopoly to the Mayasortans on reoeiriBg a sum 
of money* As the English are roerohents, it ia not in their power to 
sell it nor is it proper for them to do this basiness ...” 
gg. Tbid ; see also Appendix 11-^8). 
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indicated in the last chapter, had an eye on Triehinopoly 
as the base of his power in South India. Abont the 24th, 
B&laji Bao, on his way from Seringapatam, took posses* 
sion of Sira from ite KillSdar " partly by contrivance 
and partly by threats," and placed it under Balavant 
Bao at the head of 15,000 horse.** On the approach 
of the rainy season, the P§shwa, alarmed by the news 
of hostilities committed by the Path&ns at Delhi, 
returned to Poona, instructing Balavant Bao to settle 
Sira and take notice of Arcot and other places, and 
leaving under him Visaji Krishna, Mukund Bao Sripat, 
Amrit Bao, Bagho Babaji and other Bardars in charge of 
the Mahratta outposts in different parts of the Kamatak 
for the levying of contributions and collection of arrears 
of chauih therefrom.*^ The Peshwa’s acquisition of 
Sira was, however, soon resented by the Nawabs of 
Cuddapah, Kumool and Savapur, the Mysoreans and the 
local PS|eg5rs of Chitaldrug and other places, who, in 
July, incited by Muhammad All and the English, not 
only appealed to Murari Bao but also proposed their 
readiness to join him in an attempt to curb the “ strong 
power ” of the Peshwa.** During 1757-1758 there was 
no {)eace in the Karn&tak which was constantly devas- 
tated by Mahratta and Mughal incursions and tom 
asunder by internal dissensions.** 


Since Balaji Bao's departure from Seringapatam (c. 


Their preewire on 
Seri iiga pe t ftm, c. 
Mey 1757-July 1766. 


May 1757), Banaji Madhava Bao, his 
representative, was actively pressing 
the authorities for the payment of 


arrears of chauth due to the Peshwa.** 


as. X6id, pp. 93 M, IIS : letter N(W. SOSud 303, dstedMay 31 uid July 19, 1T6T. 
97 Ibid, Letter Nos. 195 and 208 supra ; also Sel. Peek, na/.., cited infra. 

98. Ibid, pp. Ill, 115-146, 118.119, 168 : Letter Nos. 290, 3,.>, 907, 887 (July- 
August 1757). 

99. Sel. Peth- Vol. XXVIII. Letter Nos. 198, 197, 900, 9(M, 907, 910, 
314, 376 ; also Vd. ZL, Letter No. 107, etc. 

ao. Ibid, iotterNo.197, datsd October 10, 17677— Baniji Madhaya Hao, 
Sariogapatam, to BaJavant Bao. The refenmce to the Habsatta olaimi 
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In September-October (1757), the promised period of 
the chief of Seringapatam expired and Kanjar&jaiya 
began to pnt off the iesne, his disagreement with Dalavai 
DevarSjaiya contributing no less to that end.^ Balavant 
Bao, from Sira, promptly answered by taking stations 
and trying to overawe Nanjarajaiya.^ About the end 
of December, the latter attempted to save himself by 
entering into an agreement with Mukund Bao 6rlpat 
(Balavant’s lieutenant), and by making fresh promises and 
assurances, jointly with the Kartar.^ Nevertheless, the 
dues remained uncleared and in January 1758, the 
Mahrattas advanced on all sides, gradually establishing 
new pickets and subduing the land.*^ Bangalore soon 
became their objective, from where, in February, they 
decided to give a strong warning to the authorities in 
Seringapatam to raise as much money as possible in 
payment of the arrears of 1757 and chauth for 1758, 
and if there was no settlement, to capture 3-4 stations 
like Bangalore and preclude him [Nanjarajaiya] from 
any control this side of the Cauvery except perhaps only 
2-4 hill-forts.” ^ By April, Balavant Bao had taken 
18-14 places round about Bangalore and was on the 


to chauth or tribnte from Uysore, {rrqneutly refleotpd iu the letters of 
the PrsAuaDa/tar, is in faU accord with Un- current political concep- 
tions of the time explained in Chapter IV, f.n. 19, end rsnnot he taken 
to be a literel claim enforced by & conqueror oo the conquered. For 
there is no evidence of Mysore hnvinK been subdued by any of the 
country powers, or of her havinq entered into any political obliKation 
with them, daring the period, while the Myeoreons themselves were 
trying to assert their supremacy over the South as against those powere, 
and claiming such *' tribute ” from oertein of their neighbours. 

81. Ibid, Letter No. 193, dated September B, 17B7— Vieiji Kriebpa to Nani 
Sabeh (Fesbwm Bala ji Boo) and Bhao Biheb ; also Nos. 197 and 901 oited 
supra and infra, 

89. Ibid, Letter No. 901, dated Ootober 98, 1767— Fiihwa to Balavant Iloo. 

as. Ibid, VoL XL, Later No. lOi, dated Jennory 4, ITSS-Mnknnd ^Inet to 
BCbi Biheb. 

84. Ibid, Vol. XXVlll, Letter No. 910, deted January 91, 1766— Visijl 
Eriebpa to Nina Sibeb and Bfato Biheb. 

•86. aid. Letter No. 914, dated Febmaty B. 176B-ViBlji Ktiehwi to 
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point of entering the territory of Beringapatam,"* when 
the authorities there just attempted to move about and 
raise the required amount by appealing to Murali Das 
and other bankers to make up 4-5 lakhs each" The 
ways of Seringapatam, however, became extremdiy 
dilatory." In April, Banaji Madhava Bao, in obedience 
to the orders of the Peshwa, left the place to join 
Balavant Bao," passing by way of Melkote and Naga- 
mangala and taking Devanaha]li.^ At the end of April, 
Balavant Bao was in haste to go back to the home 
country.^* Early in May, Ragho Babaji, from Huliyur- 
dnrg, sent clerks to Seringapatam to sound the situ- 
ation,^* though neither the news of the arrival of the 
Peshwa in the Kamatak nor even of the capture of 
DSvanahalli would open the eyes of its inhabitants.** At 
length, in July, Gopal Bao Govind (Gopal Hari of Miraj) 
and Malh&r Bao Bhik&ji (MalhSr Bao Baste), who set 
out from the Deccan at the head of 40,000 horse and 
foot to collect chauth in the Seringapatam and Arcot 
countries,** despatched their agents, Banaji -Pant (Banaji 
Madhava Bao, sent for the third time since 1755) and 
Bhawanji Naik, to Seringapatam,** with instructions to 
demand the arrears and the biennial tribute for 1757- 
1758 and 1758-1759 and warn the people of the State 
to pay ofif the dues of the Peshwa as otherwise ruin and 
grief would await them.*^ 

86 . Ibid, L»tt«r No. 918, d»ted April 4. 1768— Hukund 4rlp»t, Beg&i, to 
Bibi Bih«b. 

87. Ibid, Letter No. 237, dated April 8, 1768— Diji NiriyepSIiWidto PSehwo. 

88. Ibid, Letter No. 219, dated April 99, 1768— Baniji Madhava Hao, Devan- 
ha))i, to Peahtea. 

89. Ibid ; eee alao Letter No. 949, dated April 1768. 40. Ibid. 

41. Ibid. By Augmt 1768, Balavant Bao had left the Kamito^ (ne Letter 
No. 948, cited below). 

49. Ibid, Better No. 990, dated May 8, 176S-Bagbo Bibaji, TT^JiyScAnig to 
Balavant Bao. 

48. Ibid. 44. Said. Ndm., S. 16. 

45. Set. Seth. Daft., Letter Nos. 989 and 938, dated July 19 and Angnst 8, 
1768— G6ptl Bao OSvind and MalfatiBso Bbiklji to Baniji-Fant. 

46. Ibid. 
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Meanwhile, elsewhere afEairs wore a different appear- 
Their .avnoe on anoe. Since February 1768, Mukund 
Buigkiore.Febnur;- Bao Sripat WBB With his 500 hoise 
August 1768. engaged in raiding the Bangalore 

Pettah, occupying and devastating the|country round and 
intercepting the passage of provisions to the fort (of 
Bangalore.)” In April-May, Barakki Venkata Bao at 
Seringapatam prepared to proceed to Bangalore, accom- 
panied by Khupsa [? Yakoob Skhib] and Amar Singh.” 
Venkata Bao having probably fallen ill, bis son Barakki 
Srinivasa Bao (the “ Srinivasa Venkates Bangalorekar ” 
of the letters of the Peshwa Daftar) was desired by the 
Kartar and Nanjarajaiya to take the command.” In 
June, Srinivasa Bao proceeded towards Bangalore. He 
lay in wait with 40 select followers on the route between 
Bangalore and Hoskotie, and at dawn made a surprise 
attack on Mukund Bao— then on his return journey from 
Bangalore — pursuing him as far as HoskSte, wounding 
his men and capturing a hundred of his horse.® During 
June-July, Srinivasa Bao, having gathered 200 horse, 
began systematically to raid and harass Hosko(e and 
other Mahratta outposts, reducing Mukund Bao to 
severe straits and compelling him to report frequently 
the state of affairs to Gopal Bao and Malbar Bao, now 
on their way to Bangalore.® About the end of July, 
Mukund Bao managed to raise fresh recruits and 
attempted with considerable difficulty to hold his own 
against Srinivasa Bao,® who, with reinforcements from 
Seringapatam, planned to take DevanahaUi from the 
Mahrattas.® About five miles from Bangalore {?), a 

^E7. Scttdt NAw, . S. 16.16. 

68. Stl Pah. Baft., Better Nob. 218 uid 220 (dated April 4 tad May 8, 
1768) ntpra. According to No. 218, Venkata Bao bad eoUected " 2,0W) 
horsemen, 1,000 gardiet, 200 Europeans and 6-7 guns." 

49. Hoad. Him., S. 16, K>. ibid. 

61. Ibid ; see also Set. Peek. Daft., Letter No. 948, dated Angual 1718— 
Mttkxnid Rio dupat to HaUpat Bao Dada. 

69. fiat. jPaah Letter No. IMS lupra. 68. Aid. 
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Aimniah took place, in which there were casnalties on 
both sides and Mukund Hso won the Early 

in August, the latter made a sally on the Pettah of 
Bangalore, pursuing ferinivasa Bao to the very walls of 
the fort “under the range of its guns." ® In the action 
which followed, Mukund Bao was again victorious, though 
there were losses on either side, among those killed being 
a Commander of Mysore horse.®* SrInivSsa Bao was 
forced to remain in Bangalore, blockaded by the Mahratta 
troops.*^ 

•-^bout the middle of August, G5pal Bao and Malbar Bao, 

, having settled the contribution with the 
pressure on Bering.- chief of Chitaldrug and taken posses- 
p.t.m, Auguet- Kandlkere. Chiknayakanahalji, 

September 17(>8. Honnavajji and Turuvekere, arrived in 

the neighbourhood of Bangalore, from where they 
oontinu^, through their agents at Seringapatam, to 
bring pressure to bear upon the authorities there for 
the speedy settlement of the Peshwa’s dues.®* Already 
at the end of July, Banaji-Pant had w’ritten to 
Gupdl Bao about “ nine lakhs only of the arrears and 
the tribute in cash [for 1758] being guaranteed ’’ by the 
Baja of Seringapatam.®® On August 18, the Mahratta 
leaders communicated to Ban&ji the Peshwa’s peremp- 
tory orders " never to leave the territory [of Seringa- 
patam] in a lakh degrees, unless and until the whole of 
the past arrears and a considerable amount as the tribute 
for these years is paid in cash ; if satisfactory decision 
is not made, to establish stations over Bangalore and the 
rest of the territory on this side of the Cauvery ; and i^this 
does not bring them [the authorities at Seringapatam] 

64. Ibid. The text refer* to Bagttala, which is uuidenti ''»’>!«. Probeblr 
it is . seribsl siip for Bangalort (f), according to the eontex-. 

66. Ibid. 66. Ibid- 67. Ibid. 

66 X6id, ieftsr Nos. aa* .pd JB6 (dated August IB and 18, 1768) ; see 

also Nos. aaa. aas and a« (d»ted July-August 176?) sujnio. 

69. Ibid, iettsr No. aas iitpro. 
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lonnd to an amicable settlement, to go beyond 
tile Cauvery after the water subsides, render the 
province barren and force them to pay the demanded 
tribute or transfer the possession of the kingdom itself 
in a treaty."*" At the same time, by way of moderat* 
ing the Pishwa's demand, they repeatedly instructed 
Ban&ji to agree to the Bsja’s proposals for the payment 
of the arrears, and, as for the biennial contributions, to 
urge upon him, in all possible ways, to sue for peace by 
issuing three hm^is payable at three different periods 
(that might be fixed) or one consolidated hundi for the 
entire dues, whichever convenient.^ There seemed, 
however, no possibility of definite action in the court of 
Seringapatam and the negotiations lingered on.** On 
the 24th, BanSji was desired by his superiors to speed 
up the negotiations.** And on the filst, they sent him 
positive instructions to leave the capital.** Meantime, 
the authorities at Seringapatam sought to bide their 
time by fresh promises and talks of guarantee.** Early 
in September, Banaji was again instructed to hasten to 
settle with the Baja "ali payments in cash and in 
hundis.”^ Banaji exerted his utmost to push through 
the negotiations,*’ and could only prevail upon the Baja 
"to try to hand over thirty lakhs worth of valuables to 
the bankers who were to be requested to stand guarantee 
for forty lakhs [to the Mahrattas].”*® ^The actual 
collections amounted to not more than “ twenty or barely 
twenty-five lakhs ’’ and the valuables consisted mostly 
of diamonds.*" At first the authorities proposed to give 
the diamonds to the bankers who were to guarantee the 

60. JMd, Latter Ko. SSI, dated Angoat IB, 1768 7— 06p61 Bao Oovind and 
Ualbar Bao Bhikaji to Baniji-Pant. 

61. JMd ; also Letter Noe. SS6 and 296, dated Augnai 19 and 90, nSH—IHi. 

62. Ibid, Letter No. 297, dated Angnet 2i, 1768— TUd. 68. Ibid. 

64. Ibid, Letter Mo. 398, dated Angoat 31, ilbB—Ihii. 

66. lUd, Letter No. 929, dated September 4, 1768— Ibid. 66. Ibid. 

67. Ibid, Letter Mo. 283, dated September 10, lllA-IbU. 66. Ibid. 

69. Ibid. 
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money, but later they found it expedient to hand them 
directly to the Mahrattas.” On the 13th, therefore, 
Banaji was directed to insist upon payment on the 
valuation of diamonds on the spot by four people on the 
Mahratta side or upon their being sent to Poona for the 
purpose and making the bankers of Seringapatam either 
pay according to the local calculation or guarantee full 
payment in rupees at Poona.” The negotiations, how- 
ever, fell through, as the Baja could not get sureties of 
the bankers (who would not guarantee payment in the 
absence of manoti or customary advances) for the amount 
proposed.” In the meanwhile, on the 20th, Gop&l Bao 
and his colleague had received fresh instructions from 
Poona to the following effect “ Pattan must pay in 
the course of one year fifty lakhs in all, including 30-32 
lakhs as arrears and twenty more as the tribute for the 
current year. When this much is guaranteed, the 
captured stations should be given up. And if he [chief 
of Seringapatam] consents to pay 30 lakhs for every 
year to come, his territory should be guaranteed against 
any further molestations. Or,) if he is not agreeable to 
this wholesale payment, he should not demand back the 
15 lakhs worth of territory now in the Government 
possession and should supplement it by paying 16 lakhs 
as an additional payment by way of tribute. If he does 
not agree even to the last proposal, as much territory as 
possible should be conquered.” About the same 
Banaji-Pant and BhawSnji Naik, in obedience to their 
masters' orders, left the court of Seringapatam, arriving 
at Bangalore on the 22nd.” They came with fresh 
proposals from the Baja, which amounted to “15 lalrba 
in cash, 15 lakhs worth of diamonds, 2 lakhs with Bangs 

TO. n%d. Letter No. 181, doted September 18, 1TS8— ibid. 

Tl. mi. 

73. mi. Letter Nm. 383 end 385, deted September SB, 1758— QSpU Bet. 

68vind end Uelbir Beo Bbibiji to BSihwe. 

78. ibid, XreMer Mo. 383 tupra. 74. ibid, better Moe. 888 end 386 Mtpn>. 
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Bheti [Banga SettiJ and a guarantee of 2 lakhs of a 
moneyed man named Neel Ghikaya and 2 lakhs in the 
form of orders of payment to be dra'vrn on the revenues 
of the province.'”" But it was too late. 

Jj Alongside of these negotiations, the Mysoreans and the 
Th«rMegeofB«L- Mshrattas were gradually drifting into 
galore, September war. About the 20th of August, the 

17fiH 

Mysore troops captured nearly 250 
Mahratta horse “ engaged in looking out for provisions.”^" 
By the 24th, Gopal Bao and Malhar Bao in turn took 
Channapatria by cannonade, seizing 4,000 cattle and 
driving all the farmers to Seringapatam (“ to expedite 
payment of tribute On the 26th, they went up to 
Maddur (which, however, could not be taken owing to 
the river there being now unfordable)\ and from thence 
marched on in the direction of Bangalore.'" On the 18th 
of September, they invested and took possession of 
Eankanhajji'" and this was followed by the acquisi- 
tion of Aprameya-durga."° At last, on the 19th, they 
directed their batteries against Bangalore, from where 
they intended eventually to advance on Seringapatam 
By now the position of Barakki Srinivasa Bao at 
Hsid>r-« opportu- Bangalore had become critical in the 
nity,AuguBt-8ejrt«m- extreme. Encircled as he was by the 
Mahrattas who had encamped as far as 
Channapatpa and Maddur, he experienced considerable 
difficulty in getting supplies of provisions to the fort, and 
his men were famishing."" About the end of August, he 
wrote letters to the Eartar, Nanjarfijaiya and Venkata 


IB. Ibid, Letter Ho. 28B eupra, " Neel Cbikays, " mentianed in tbis raoord, 
ia perbapa identical with JVtWi Ohiikaij/a referred to ae an agent for tbe 
adUTB (huryakke kartaeilda) of Chikke Ora of Xalale, in B.C., 111 (l) 
Nj. 94 (1766). 

76. 8el. Peth. Daft., Letter Bo . SSS7 lupra. 

77 Ibid. 7B. Ibid, Letter Bo. 398 tupra. 

79.- Ibid, Letter No. 283 eupra. 80 Ibid, Letter No. 2SS tupra. 

61. Ibid, Letter No. 313, dated October 14, 1768, addreued to the Flehtra. 
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Bao (his father), appealing for immediate despatch of 
relief." At Seringapatam, it became a serious problem 
to find a Sard&r -who could lead convoys to Bangalore in 
the teeth of the enemy’s opposition.** At length, early 
in September, Venkata Bao, says the chronicle," pitched 
upon Haidar as the proper person to undertake this 
difficult service. Approaching the latter in his camp, he 
entreated him to save his son from the crisis. Haj^ar, 
profuse in his expressions of regard and sympathy, 
willingly accepted the offer, and sent back Venkata Bao, 
duly honouring him with presents. Indeed, to Haidar 
this was a supreme chance. Since August, he had been, 
as indicated, cautiously watching the trend of Mahratta 
affairs in Mysore. Already, about the 20th of that month, 
we learn,** he had, with Venkatapataiya, made his own 
proposal to BanSji-Pant, offering “ to pay up the 
[Peshwa’s] tribute for two years and escape any charge 
of dishonesty that would attach to non-payment." 
Banaji, however, seemed to view the proposal with 
suspicion, since " the guarantee,” as he observed," 
cannot be assured without consulting twelve money- 
lenders." At the end of August, “when money was 
not forthcoming,” Haidar, we further learn,*® sought to 
arrange for payments “ by speaking more or less on the 
strength of his military power.” In truth, however, he 
had been, during all this time, silently preparing to 
overawe the Mahrattas, moving his flags and talking 
“ threateningly of battle and warfare.”*® 

About the middle of September, Haidar, in consulta- 
Hi. iD»rch on tion with Mokhdum Sahib and Kabir 
Bangkion, septom- Beig (Haidar’s trusted follower), was 
busy planning the acquisition of Maddur 
and Channapatna as the first step in conducting any 

68. IHA M. JUd. 86. Ibid, ff. 16-17. 

86. AL PiMh. Daft; Latter Ho. 397 tupra. 87. Ibid. 

88. Md, Letter Ko. 093 mpra. SB. Ibid, Letter Ho. 908 wiira.' 
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effective march to Bangalore.’’’ luckily, at this jonotare, 
we are told,’^ S&rangi Venkatagiraiya, the Brahman Ouri- 
kdr of Hnliyor-dnrga, who had fled from his place on 
account of the incursions of the Mahratta horse under 
Bagho Babaji, approached Haidar and offered to take 
possession of Channapatna for him through the mediation 
of Hari'Pant, the local Sanabhog. At this, Haidar, who 
ha^ by now mustered “ about 2,500 cavalry, 2,000 
gunmen, about 70 Europeans with 15 guns and 2,000 
Eanarese foot soldiers,’* hastened to Maddur,” from where 
he despatched with Venkatagiraiya a detachment of 700 
horse and 1,000 musketeers (under Mokhdum and 
Kabir Beig] to Channapatpa.’’ “ They lost no time," 
says the news-letter,’^ “ in getting into the fort by means 
of ladders. The people from the Government side were 
not aware of the gathering storm [it being a nocturnal 
enterprise’’] till they felt the counter-attack considerably 
strengthened owing to this accession to the enemy 
power, and suffered a great loss as some of their men 
were seized, wounded or killed in the fray." About the 
20th of September, Channapatna was taken and revenue 
deposits in that fort to the extent of two lakhs of 
varahas made prize of.” Whereupon the Mahratta 
forces, encamped near Maddur, engaged Haidar’s troops 
in a skirmish, in which the latter got the upper hand.’' 
^Haidar now set out with substantial supplies to the 
relief of Bangalore^^ On receipt of this news, Banaji- 
Pant was sent to confer with him (September 23).® At 
Channapatna, Banaji met Haidar who, however, bad but 
one answer to give,^ namely, “lam but a servant and 
am proceeding to Bangalore at the masters’ behests to 
M. Haid. Sim., B. 17. 91. Ibid. 

99. Bd. Pnk, Daft,, Dettar No. 919 •upra; aee aIio «&d Qompftre Smd, 
Sim., B. 17-18. 

98. Ibidi kUo Said. Sim., B. IT. 91. Ibid, 

96. Haid. Sim., l.o. 96. Ibid. 97. IIM, B. 17*18. 

96. 8d. Peih. Daft., l.o. ; aim Said. Sim., S. 16. 99. lUd, 

m IMS, 
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give a fight there. If at aJl yoa have to say something, yon 
have now to go to Pattan and get the orders changed. 
I will act up to the orders issued from there.” By the 
26th, Haidar arrived with his forces near Bangalore. 

Meanwhile the Mahrattas had pushed on the siege of 
Progren of the Bangalore and almost overcome it, 
■ lege, September, greatly weakening the fort under the 
October 1768. cannonade of their gnn^causing casual' 

ties of 250 men and about 60 horses of ^riniv&sa Bao and 
advancing up to the moat.*"^ Haidar so manoeuvred as to 
place the small investing force of Srinivasa Bao between 
the two divisions of the enemy, while he himself occupied 
a vantage ground with hia main army, so that he could 
not only relieve Bangalore but also turn upon the Mah- 
rattas jointly with Srinivasa Bao.*"* Gupal Bao found it 
considerably difficult to cope with this position of Haidar. 
Accordingly, on the 2nd of October, he abandoned the 
batteries and advanced to about 3 miles from Bangalore 
between Yelahanka and B&qivar, the next day.‘” On the 
13th, he marched with his forces to MSgadi by way of 
Nelamangala.^'" It was his avowed object to chastise 
Haidar, capture ^Channapat^a and then march on to 
Seringapatain, ** where the prospect of peace or war was 
to be left to be decided by circumstances. 

101 Ibid. lOa. Ibid 

lOS. Ibid; Ilaid, Ndm., he, 104. Ibid. 

105. Ibid; alao Letter No. 246, dated October U, 176H, addreaned to tbp 
Pfiahwa{?). AcoordiuK to tbia letter, Banaji-Fant, ahortly after Gdpal 
Bao'a anaucceaBfal attempt on Basgalore, went a aeooiid time to Seringa' 
patam to offeot a aetUemeni witb the Baja, "who had earlier made 
certain propoaala to Bauaji Pant, whiofa proved ineffective then." Baniji, 
however, met with little anoeesa even ou this oooaaion. For, aaya the 
letter, ** When the news that lUoji [05pil Bao], in fear of Haidar’s 
army, abandoned the aiege of .Bangalore and marched away from there, 
reached Pattan, the Baja there aaaumed aoperior airs . . The earlier 
tone waa all changed* It beoanie prograaaiTely diflSonlt fci~ Banaji Pant 
even to obtain an interview and they be^an openly to talk of war. Banaji 
Pant reported that the aettleaent oonld have been poaeible bnt for the 
newB of your [7 Pdabwa’a] giving «p the aiege. ' Thia last development 
has changed their mind and there is no prospect of peace,* said he. 
Nothing further wae done." 
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By this 20th of October, HUdar, having raised ^e 
. „ .. siege of Bangalore and provided for its 

Hudu tMse* the / “ i , 

siege and engigee Safety,^” was on his way back to 
tte Mahrattae, o^. Seringapatam, when the forces of 

ber-Deoember 1TC8. ^ ^ . 

G5pal Bao began to pursue his 
troops.”” Haidar, with his usual self-pOBsession, made 
a counter-movement, leading his pursuers to the jungle 
, tracts of Channapatna, where, for nearly a month and a 
'half, he engaged them in a guerilla war, harassing their 
ranks and reducing them to extremities.^”^ At last, early 
in December, Gdp&l Bao was obliged to agree to a 
peaceful settlement. Haidar, on his own surety, com- 
pounded the entire claim of the Peshwa at rupees 80 
lakhs and returned to Seringapatam with the bankers of 
Gdpil Rao’s army, after securing the release of all the 
places pledged to the Mahrattas in 1757 

106. Aooording to <8«1. Petk, Daft, Letter No. 34S tupra, Borokki drlni- 
vtoa Boo woo left with “ 800 oovolry, 1,000 muaketeera end t,S0O toot 
■oldiero ot Bongolore." 

107. Baid. Nam., H. 18. 106. TM. 

100. Ibid. Thio work niokeo it op|ieor thot Oopil Roo woo so horssoed tbst 
he woo obliged to ene for pesce end retin . Bnt in view of wbot followed, 
this position oannot be taken to be literally tme. Evidently both 
parties were tired of the war as mncb as of the negotistions they bad 
indulged in and agreed to a friendly compromise. The ''claim” oa such 
was one that could have been sustained only by a show of sucoeastul 
"might” and the "levy” was treated by Idysore aa no more than an 
" impuaition ” which could only be exacted from her by nothing short of 
war actually carried out. Cf., on toia topic. Mod. Drip. (ITM-nOO), p. 189, 
dated October 6/10, 1768, referring to rupees SO lakhs as the amount 
reported to have been stipnlated by tbe Mahrattas about October 1768. 
This seems inaocneate in the light of the Said. Nam. and other aourcea. 
According to the Set. Pnh. Daft., Vol. XXVIII, Letter No. 364 [dated 
January 18, 1769 (Pf— Child Bamacbandra to Dado] , the Ifabrattaa appear 
to have signed peace with Setingapatam not earlier than December 1768. 
Aooording to anotber letter from the same sonroe (Vol. XL. No. 116 cited 
infra), Beiingspatam was "still under investment" during January 
1769 and the Mahrattas were pressing their claims for tbe arrears of the 
Peehwa's does. " The Baja." wo are told, " tried hto best to raise 
money in Psttan bnt tbe bankers wonld not coutribnte a farthing." At 
an interview on January 11, he is also raported to have said to tbe 
Mshratts representative, Vithal Bamrtj, •• We have already guaranteed 
payments to Bhntanji as agreed with Eaj. Gepal Bao laat year The 
. tfslanee renuining will tlao be paid in a short Ume. Wa are to 

keep the friendship of the Peshwa and we wUlm that the dnea this year 
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Haidar rose in (he estimation of both the Kartar and 
m the eett- Nanjarajaiya, who, in recognition of his 
metioii ot hie mee- services, about the middle of Decem- 
ten, December 17B8. designated him as Nawab Haidar 

AH Klian Bahadur, honouring him with presentB.^” At 
the end of the year (1758) Haidar got Khande Bao ap- 
pointed to the Dewanship of the State, mediated in the 
Kartar’s grant of three lakhs’ jahgir to Nanjarajaiya, 
issued a pay order to Vadebagila Banganna in satisfac- 
tion of his demand for rupees three lakhs (advanced to 
Haidar in 1757) and despatched a portion of his troops 
to Cuddapah.'** 

Pour months later (i.r., in April 1759), Haidar repre- 
sented to the Kartar the financial 
..^nfcn“A^r"‘i 7 M devolving iipon him by what 

he alleged as the recruitment of addi- 
tional troops for the army and the demands ot the 
bankers’ clerks for the arrears of the Peshwa's dues.*** 
In settlement of these claims, Haidar was granted an 
assignment ot revenues from one half of the kingdom.*'^ 
Indeed his influence on the administration was distinctly 
perceptible already about the end of April, as inscriptions 
seem to testify Early in May, Haidar advanced with 


•rt* gUAniui**t*d But you the Rtitti* i'* b«>mg reiidt^rcd feeble ftnd 
we lire itolel> dept>itdeut <ui the hU|»|wrl of the Mitbraltiet There iB inter> 
uid fuud in th« KtibU* itHi If, which hwi to he iiiHdi* up We will oomprouiiae 
MOiiiehtiw lu hahuh 34dity^ W«> biive to itrrauge fur redeeming the 
diBiDoudH thttt aie pBwued The Nubiii hB • some arreitrs with ua. It is 
4 6 yesrs since thev wen* due snd his smite** sre coining Mion. His repre 
seutstive ih ordered to wsit nt film sod i« not yet admitted to sudienoe. 
We think it inipurtBiii to seek the fnendship of the Rbrimauts and hence 
it iH thst we hsTe received you in pr«*fere)ice to others " The srresn, 
however, retnsined uiipsid till July 1760, when Visiji Enshns, s< we 
shsll BtH* HI the next cbBpt<*r, unforced the Peshwft’s oltim therefor by a 
renewed invasion of Mysore. 

110. Ibtd. 

111. Ibid, if 16 ; also Sal iVsA. De^ft , Vol XL, Laffrr No. 11b, u 'tsd Jann 
ary 19, 1769- Vitlial Samr&], SeringspaUm, to Pedhwa (?) 

lia. IM, it. 18. 118 Jbtd. , 

114. Vida references noticed nndor Orant» ofhar rcrorda in Ch XU, 
tn. flO. 
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his troq>s from Mysore, captaring the countries between 
the Cauvery and the Coleroon and attacking the 
Trichinopoly fort.“‘ He stayed in the South streng- 
Betarna to thening his position at Dip^igal and 
Beringapatam, S&lem-B&ramahal, and returned to 
ATignBti 769 . Seringapatam by the end of August, 

being required to lay siege to Mysore under circum- 
stances narrated in the last chapter. 


116. Bif A. Pi., XI. 822: NoUb dsted May llg 1769. The reference to thtf 
sonthem movements of Haider All in 1769 is lignifloont from the point eA 
view of his treading in the footsteps of bis master, Kariehflri NanjarSj* 
iya. Haidar's appointment to the Fanjdirl of Dln^idel 1766 was li 
itself, as we have seen above, a landmark of considerable importance li 
his career, and he first turned his attention towards the South already b; 
the end of 1767. Hie sonthem objective began, however,/ to shape Itsei 
in a more effective moaner from 1769 onwards. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SbishnabIja Wodeyab n, 1784-1766 — {cotUd). 

Haidar lays aiege to Mysore, c. August-December 1759 Fall 
of Nanjarajaiya —The end of the Dalavat Begtme— Seventh 
Phase 1759-1761 Haidar s aggrandisement, 1759-1760 
— His sontbern movements, May June 1760 — Returns to 
Mysore and makes truce with the Mahrattas, July 176(^ 
Shist attempt of Khande Rao to put down his rising power, 
July-August 1760 — Haidar's flight to Bangalore, August 
1760 — Knshnaraja signs peace with the Mahrattas, August 
1760 — Khande Rao plans Haidar s capture, and seeks 
Mahratta aid, August- September 1760 — Haidar hlockaded 
by the Mahrattas in Bangalore, September November 1760 , 
His peace with them, November 1760 — Renews his southern 
movements, December 1760 — Khande Rao opposes him, 
Deoember 1760 — Haidar and Nanjarajaiya vs. Khande Rao: 
December 1760 — January-Maroh 1761 — Haidar strengthens 
himself, March-May 1761 — And invests Senngapatam, 
June 1761 His ultimatum — The Royalist movement, 1760- 
1761 Their alhance with the Mahrattas (down to Novem- 
ber 1760) , And their negotiations with the RngUsh 
Qovemment at Madras, September-Ootober 1760 — The 
negotiations continued, October December 1760 — December 

1760- June 1761 — The English attitude on the Mysore 
question, 1760-1761— The position of the Mahrattas in the 
Kamatak (down to June 1761) — The climax, June 30, 1761 , 
Haidar’s usurpation complete, July 1761 — Eighth Phase 

1761- 1766 The usurpation and after. 

I N DECEMBER 1759 Haidax succeeded m reducing 
the fort of Mysore after an investment ranging our 
.lego a period of three or fom months.* At 
toHywn.c Ansaat- the desire of the Kart'ir, he next 
Peowbar MW Curtailed the three lakhs’yaAi/ir granted 

1 Bmi. SOm , fl 19 Sea alas uidoampwre Sri Pe$h Daft , Tol. XXV^II, 
Lettar No. 089, raoeivad Jauuaiy 93, 1780— aupplameiit of letter to BabI 
Bibab Aeoording to tbia aouroe, " tbere are diaturbaDcea nfe even m 

q* 
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to Nan]‘arS]'aiya (Haidar’s erstwhile master) to one of fiT( 
places (namely, Katte-MalalavSdi, Piri' 
ySpatna, EoBanur, Bettadapnra aD<! 
Arkaignd) yielding only a lakh o 
varahas ; sent Nanjarajaiya to Eonanur ; and returned t 
Seringapatam after placing guards over the Mysore fort. 
Thus came to an end the DajavSi regime in Mysor 
(1734-1759), Nanjarajaiya, accom 
Panied by Barakki Srinivisa Ea 
(who had remained with him in Mysor 
since June 1759), quietly proceeded to Eopanur, wher 
he settled himself with his family and spent the rest o 
his life.® I 

With the retirement of Nanjarajaiya from the publif 
life of Mysore, the predominance cf 
I 7 ra-i 76 i* Haidar ovei the counsels of State wa| 

fully ensured, for he rose as much i| 
the favour and approWion of Erishpariija Wodeyar (th^ 
Kartar) as Nanjarajaiya went dowi:|, 
di!!m«‘ri 76 S“' Haidar’s militaiy position too, at tl: 

end of 1759, was secure. He h 
become so powerful that, as a contemporary letter put| 
it,* “ no body can hope to score any point against him.^ 
His strength was concentrated in Dipdigal ; he ha 


BhrirtngapsUan, as there are diflereDoee growing between Haiilar Khi 
and Natidiraja. Haidar Khan baa collected hia amiy at Shriraiigapatta 
and baa bcaieged that fort." Tbe reference to tlie aiege of Seringapatsi 
in thia paaaage ia incorrect. In' the light of the context and the Hau 
Sim., the aUuaion ia obTionaly to tbe aiege of Hyaore, which ia ii 
accurately reported. The letter appeara to have been written in- or aboc 
December 17W when the aiege was in progreaa. 

2. Ibid. ; 

S. Ibid, ff. so. According to the Ha., Barakki Venkata Rao and hia two son 
Srlnivkaa Bao and Chandra Kao had atayed with Manjarajaiya 1 
Mysore. Nanjarijalya, however, while leaving lor Kaqanhr, sent bac 
Venkata Bao and Chandra Bao to Seringapatam, taking with hi] 
drluivaaa Rao only. 

4. Set. Peth. Daft., Vol. XL, Letter No. 116, cited in Ch. X, f.n. Hi 
Though this letter ia dated January 19, 1769, it is a snSeient index t 
Haidar's military position throughout the year. See also text of ititti 
Cone., quoted in f.n. 8 infra. 
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. taken poBsession of Palilore, V&niyamba^i Emd Erishiia- 
giri ; and was nndispated master of a territory below the 
^ate, “ worth 5 la^s of undisturbed revenue.” ^ Early 
in 1760 Haidar again, we learn, ^ represented to the 
Kartar about more countries being assigned to him in 
view of his having, as he alleged, lately incurred enormous 
expenses, particularly during the siege of Mysore. In 
vain did Khan^e Bao protest against the demand being 
acceded to. The Kartar, however, made over to Haidar 
the four, out of ten, taluks (namely, ^Sdamangala, 
Psuramatti, Anantagiri and Namakal) formerly granted 
to Nonjarajaiya. And this brought in its train a 
misunderstanding between Khande Kao and Haidar. 

In May-June 1760 Haidar was in the south, actively 
Hi«»uth«rnmove- assisting the French against the Eng- 
menti, M»y-Jau(> ijsh. These two natioDB were now at 
war in India (The Seven Years' War, 
17S6-1763), on the renewed pretext of espousing th® 
cause of Raza SAhib (Nawab Zia-ud-daula All Baza Khan 
Chuckmak-Jang Bahadur, second sun of Chanda Sahib) 
and Muhammad AI! Walajah, respectively, to the succes- 
sion to the Nawabship of the “ Carnatic." ’ In June, 
M. Lally, by way of retrieving his position after the 

5. Ibid. PdlUore ; oiay be identified with PolUore, in tbe present Cbinx^eput 

PiRtriot, MifcdritsFre«id«iicy. Mewe correctly, PuUalnr, palmyr* vlUage ; 
About 9 milett uortbof Coujeev«ram. ReiUArkablp kter hb tbn scene of the 
most grievous disaster which befell tbc Briti»h army in India in tbe 18th 
century. As will bo namUbd betbwj on lOtb September 1780, Col. Bailiie, 
who was marching from Madraa to effect a junction vnth Sir Hector Mnnro 
at Coiijeeveranif waH here totally routed and b» whole force either cut 
topieccB or captured by tbe uni^d forcea of Haidar and Tipu. The 
palmyra trees here etill bear evidence of the flerceueas of the cannonade. 
Another battle took place here, os tbe same ground, between Sir Eyre 
Ooote and Haidar in the following year, in which tbe former was so far 
victorious that be oooupied tbe post takeu up by Haidar. Haidar, how- 
ever, alwayn claimed it a« a drawn battle. The mportance attached to 
tbc place by Hasdar will bo perceived from the fact he bad his eye 
on it in 1759-176a 

6. Said. Nam.t be. 

T. For tbe general oonrse of the history of South India daring 1785*1761, see 
WUks, 1. 419*464; V. 18&X40, 167*165; Said. Sam., ffaSdO, eto. 
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battle of Wandiwash (January 22, 1760), sought Haidar^ 
help and concluded with lum through Koronha, Bidbop ; 
of Halicarnassus, a treaty, by which Haidar was, among 
other things, promised Tyaga-durg (the “ Tagada ” of the 
Fort St. Oeorge Becordt) and other places (namely, 
Tiruvanpamalai, Elavasandr, ^ankarapuram and Valikog* 
^puram) aajahgir, French assistance to capture Madu^ 
and Tinnevelly countries as soon as the English had be^ 
defeated, and rupees two lakhs a month for the pay of 
his troops.^ Haidar, in pursuance of this treaiy, 

8. iN. xn. lea, ISr-lSS; Setet dated Jnne 17, 38, 1780 (aae »Im 

DoivteU'a Editorial Introduetian, pp. XIII-XIV). A e eot dla g to thia 
Bontoe, Haidar had encamped at Tjraga-durg already by 7nne IT, 1181^ 
when the treaty waa ooncluded. See also and compare tfilp. Com., 
Zni. 634.636 ; OontuUatioti dated July S, 1760. Thia treaty ia {nither 
signifleant from the point of view of the continuation by Haidar of 
Manjarajaiya'a acheme of aonthem expansion of Mysore. It seems, 
however, to have been Haidar's nlterior motive to make the treaty serve 
his own personal ends also, for an advice speaks of him at having 
** aasomed the reins of government in the Mysore kingdom, where the 
Rajah has many powerful relations," whence " it was no smaU indoce- 
ment to fiyder Naik to assist the French, when they promised to 
support him, with their whole force, against all his opponents, as soon as 
their fleet arrived ” (Sfilff. Cota., 642.646 : Ijr.ttor dated June 36, 1760— 
Captain Richard Smith, Trichinopoly, to Ueorge Figot and Council, 
Fort St. George). 

Tydga.durg -. 6 miles east of Kailakncchi, South Arcot District, about 
760 ft. in height i once strongly fortified ; like Tiruvaopkmalai, it formed 
one of the bulwarks against invasion from above the ghdti. After 
capturing TiruvsiipBmalai, the French, m October 1767, attacked it but 
were repulsed. They took it, however, in 1769, at the direction of tbs 
French General M. Lally. The place was defended by Serjeant-Major 
Hnnterman and Lieutenant BaiUard, a Swiss in the employ of the 
English. A thrilling account of the fight that ensued between tbs 
BngUsh and the Frencli is given by Orme (7«dos(an, 11. 600-601). 
BaiUard, after a gaUant fight, killed himself to avoid the disgrace of 
defeat, while Hunterman and Krishna Rao, a Brahman officer who 
greatly distinguished himself in the defence of the place, obtained 
honourable terms and surrendered the place. As mentioned in tlie text 
above, it was made over to Haidar All in 1760, in return tor help to be given 
to the French, who were then being besieged ia Pondicherry. When 
Haidar withdrew bis forces from it owing to trouble at home, the Freneh 
reoooupied it in September 1760. The British recaptured it in 1761, 
Major Preston bombarding and blockading the Pettah for 66 days. 
Haidar took it in 1781 but on bis retirement it was retaken by tbe 
English. In 1780, lipu mads an unsncoessful attempt on it but was 
beat off by Captain Flint, tbe defender of Wandiwaab. It is now an 
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Btdied ft detachment of 3,000 horse and foot with 
tlilery to Pondicherry, under 8aiyid Mokhdum and 
.^airahki Venkata Bao.” 
i In July, Haidar returned to Mysore which was being 
i invaded by the Mahrattas under 

toim Visaji Krishna (the “Wazazey Punt" — 
jfth 1 *^ Visaji-Pant— of the Fort 8t. George 

lyiTBO Records) on account of the alleged 

arrears of contributions for 1758 and 1759, due to the 
Peshwa.^ Haidar was “ desirous of accommodating 
natters by paying the chout [chauth]."'* The Mah- 
rattas, however, demanded 40 lakhs; Haidar offered 
only IS. Whereupon a truce was agreed upon for eight 
days and it was expected, before the expiry of the period. 


importaot tradr centre, being at the intersection ot the old rood tram 
Arool to Tnefainopaljr vith the rood Irom Salem to Cuddolore 
Why Haidar wanted to secure it will be evident from its position, com- 
manding as It does the Attilr Foss (rom Salrni Xhu acoounts fir the 
severe Sgbting that took place in eoniieotion with it dimog the 18th 
eentnry. 

A recent visit to this place shows that the spare on the top of the hill is 
rather small and cramped It actually consists of two knolls, joined by 
a somewhat lower saddle, the more western of which is slightly tht 
higher The plan in Orme'a Indastan shows that tbs village at the foot 
of the hill was also fortified in his tame Tradition says the upper foot 
was built by one Lilsingh, who, with his wife, is ssid to he boned in 
the two tombs which are to hr stiU seen beside s tank, north of the road 
to KaUokurcfai A well to the south of the road to Cuddolore is also 
attributed to Liluugb On the western knoll of the bill are the ruins 
of a battery attributed to the French Below these is an old cannon 
marked with Boyal Crown and the monogram "OH,' which probably 
stands for "Qeorge Hex,” having been cast dnnng the reign of 
King George III (1760-1S2Q). A similar cannon is found on the eastern 
part of the fort. These two cannons must form part of the three sent by 
the English with the dstaobment from Tncfainopoly to reinforce the 
garrison under command of Eieutenant BaiUard, above mentioned 
The third oanuou must be bunsd somewhere near about (See, for fur- 
ther information, W. Francis, South Arcof Dutnet GateUrtr, 840-848 ) 

9. fiosd. AMbs., t 19 , of. Jdfly. Cone., 621-69B supivi 
10 Jdtip Count. Ourrss , VIU. pp. 338 980, 930 381, Letter Nos. 983 and 968, 
dated July IS, IS, ITSIb— Figot to Vieiji-Fant, and t -n't to Fdahwa Baliji 
Rto. See aim Sat Fash. Daft., Vol ZEVUI, Letter No. 986 eitoid 
eefra 

11. Aftlp. Com., Kill. 718.T90 ; letter dated Angnat 8, 1760— Oapt. Smith to 
Figot and Oonnoil. 
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“ such terms wSl be ma>de as to prevent further host 
lities.” 

In the meantime, there was growing opposition i 
Haidar in the court of Seringapatan 
HM”to*put where Ehap^e Rao, in collaboratio i 
down his risiuR with Pradhan Venkatapataiya, Nan ■ 
^wer, July-August Das, LalS Das, Vlranna Betti ( E 

Eoljegal and Annaiya ^astri, had beei 
actively bringing home to Erishtiaraja and the dowag^ 
queen (Doddamma) the supreme position attained q/ 
Haidar and the probable consequences it might lead toP 
This apart, Haidar had also incurred the displeasure bf 
the Raja by acting against the latter’s wishes in assisting 
the Ei^nch.” Taking advantage, therefore, of the truce 
between Haidar and the Mahrattas, Khande Rao and his 
colleagues managed to win over Visaji Krishna through 
Bhukanji Hari But, the Mohratta banker now in Seringa- 
patam,'® agreeing “ to pay the [Peshwa’s] tribute in 
conformity with the contract with Ciopalraoji last year 
[1758-1759] on condition of Mabratta assistance being 

13. Ibid. 

18. Said. Ndm., S. 20; see also teat of MiJtf. Cohm., quoted iu f.n. 8i 
iUjpra. 

14. Mily. OoufU. Correa., p. 321: LetWr No. 360. rocoivt'd October 3, 1760— 

Sing of MyHore to Capt. 6niitb ; alttu pp. 328-330: helirr No, 387, 
reoeiyed October 7, 1760— Rliaqd^ I” Pigot- 

16. Haid. almMily. Com,, 777-778: Letter dated Septem' 

1760— John AiidrewK to Pigot and Council. According to the P® 
BonroB, Visaji-Paiit is atated to have explained in a letter of hia P®] 
Nawab (Muhammad Ali), " That the King [of Mysore] wrote him 
would return thither and expel Hyder Naigue hie dominions, he ^ 
give him 40 lack [lakhs] of KniJees, 5 forts and tbe poeacosion of he 
country, upon which he marched near Byringapatara, the capital ■ , 

See also miy. Count. Correa., p. 291 : letter No. 860, received Sep Pj 
ber 9, IVeO-Visaji-Pant to Pigot, wherein VisSji speaks of ‘ ^1 

Mnyasore Vakeels having come to mo jointly with Bukensey Harp ® 
fioncar, negotiated and finished the affaiTs of Kandamy alias cbont and lor 
straw and grain agreeable to the diroctiotis of the king there but Hydor 
Naick, who was formerly a common peon and has raised himself lately 
to the highest posts, through bis wicked pride and want of eonsidentiem, 
b^an to delay or lutermpt the aflairs of Balazeraw's [BlUji fiao’s] 
eiroar/* etc. 
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guaranteed for pntting down Haidar.^ At this jnnctnre, 
“ Haidar,” as Visaji tells us,” “ intervened and decreed 
non-payment of the fixed tribute, and proposed to 
support his proposal by means of what he considered to 
he a well-equipped army, lodged in the Shukravarpeth of 
Patt^-[Seringaijatam] .’’^Almost simultaneously the 
WSgfitiations with the Mahrattas were supplemented by 
a selected force of four thousand under the command of 
Ehapde Kao, “ with instructions to bide their own time 
for sure victory.” “ At length, early on the morning of 
August 24, Khande Kao, having secured the eastern gate 
of Seringapatam, o(>ened fire on the camp of Haidar from 
above the fort walls, while some of his forces, passing 
through the Bridge Gate (setuue bayilu), surprised 
Haidar’s contingent near Karighatta, killing M. Mainville 
(French Commander now in Haidar’s service).'® 

At the same time, the Mahrattas too appeared on the 
Hiid»r'» flight to “ Haidar saw the reality of the 

Baugkiore, Ausust situation he was in, and, scenting 
danger to his very life, jirepared to 
take to flight.^' It was rainy season ; the Cauvery was in 
full floods ; Khande Kao had removed all the basket 
boats (haragolu) into the fort and there was no convey- 
ance by which to cross the river, save an old hollow 

16. Sal. Prtii. Daft., Vol. XXVIIX, L.Wr No. 266, dated BeptcmW U, 
1760-' Vidiji KritibvA to BulkObft TityA. 

17. Ibid ; Bee also and coiupare ITiZif. Count. Corres.t Letter No. 850 eupra. 

18. Ibid; ef. Mily. Count. Corrc»at Letter Nob. 3H0 and 387 eujfra, 

19. Said. Nam., ff. 80. fllerc, for the scribiU blip Framathit ^nZtiOMa Ac, 18, 

read VihranM^ ^rAvuna 4u. 18 (Auguni 21, 1760, Sunday), the correct date 
of the event. There wm au iuterculary Srueana in (aee Jmf. 

Sph.^ VI. 823), and the event ia aaai^ned to Nija• 6 rf^oa 1 !^a with reference 
to ^e context, aa above.} See aUo and coupare AfUy. Count. Correa* 
and Mily. Cone., cited in f.ii. 14 and 16 wpra. 

90 . Set. Feth. Dafi., Ic. 

81. Ibid; aim Haiti, mm., l.c. Cf. Mily. Oons., 816*^28: Letter dated 
September 6, 1760, cited infra. Cf. also advice in MUy. Cone. (680-881 : 
Letter dated September 16, ITOO-^Pigot and Council to the Preaident and 
Cotuicil, Fort William), wbicli apt'aks of Haidar's 64fht thus: **Hvder 
Naig, late Pnan to the King of Hyboor, has proved a rebel and been driven 
from the heart of hia domiuiouii by the aBsistanoe of the Morattaa." 
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bamboo stractore {bidaru tekare).^ Haidar, says the 
chronicle,^ soon got it shaped into a boat by secnrely 
tying it witlr water-skins (j)akali) from his army. At; 
dusk he forded the river, with as much treasure as couli^ 
be conveyed, twenty horses and a select retinue, leavin§f 
behind his wife and bis eight-year old son Tipu. A4 
Harohalli, on his way, Venka^apataiya, the local AmiK* 
dar, furnished him with the revenue collections (irasdhH 
of the place and, about the end of August, Haidar reached 
Bangalore.^ Having, with the help of Eahir Beig, 
consolidated his position as far as Anekal and raised sulv 
stantial loans from the merchants of Bangalore,*^ Haidar 
recalled Saiyid Mokhdum with his troops from Pondi- 
cherry as well as his force from Erishpagiri in the P£yan- 
gh&t.^ Haidar's position about this time was sought to 
be further secured by the appointment in his service of 
a talented soldier in the person of Mir Fuzznl-U115h 
Eb&n (from Eoldr), son-in-law of Dilavar EhSn, NawSb 
of Sira, on a monthly salary and a proffered assignment 
of one lakh country as his Jakgiir” 

Meanwhile at Seringapatam Khapde Bao, on the 

Krishflsrija signs Haidar’s flight, kept the 

pence with the latter’s family in honourable confine- 
Msbrsttes, August ment ; and Krishnaraja Wo^eyar 
signed a treaty of peace with the 
Mahrattas, granting them biennial chauth for 1756 and 
1759 as agreed with Gdpal Bao, in addition to three 

92, Haid. Ndm., l.e. 

98. Ibidf ff. aO-Sl. [Hnider's retinue during his flight, socordlng to the Ms., 
consisted of Ibrahim Sihib and Husain Bthib (his maternal uncle and 
nephew), Dip^igal Venkatappa, Venkata Bao of Uttamapi)jam (86 miles 
B.W. of Feiiyakulam, Oipfigal Sub-Division, Madura District), drinivisa 
Jlvaji of the Toshlkhdne, and Mir All Bass Khin.j See alw and com- 
pare Uily. Oount. Oomt. sod liily, Cons., ciM in f.n. 14 and U 
ntpra. 

94. lUd, S. 91. 25. Ibid. 

9B. Ibid ; also Miip. Oount. Oorres., Letter No. 8S0 eupra. 

97. Ibid, ft. 21-29. 

SB. Ibid, t. 91 ; also Afslp. Ootmt, Oorree., l.e. 
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lakhs by way of Ghdadana, and returning the stations 
newly t^en from them (during 1760).*” Yis&ji Krishpa 
retired to Hoskote, leaving his main army near Seringa- 
patamM collect the dues and secure the release of the 
military strongholds under the treaty Por it was his 
programme “ to attend to the many questions pending 
below the ghats," by way of realising the Peshwa’s 


ambition.*^ 

Almost simultaneously Khapde Bao had letters — in 
his own name and that of the king — 
circulated all over the country, proclaim- 
and leeiu Mahntte ing that Haidar Naik, having turned 
«■ fled, and offering 

adequate rewards to those who would 
capture his person and send him to Seringapatam.^^ His 
plan, however, proved ineffective. On receipt of news 
of Haidar having reached Bangalore, Khapde Bao, on 
behalf of Erishparaja, not only wrote to Visaji to obstruct 
the passage of Mokhdum’s detachment from Pondi- 
cherry,” but also despatched 4,000 horse, 6,000 sepoys, 
500 soldiers and 40 guns with necessary ammunition, to 
lead an attack on Bangalore jointly with the Mahrattas.” 
During September, the Mahrattas were planning Haidar’s 
pursuit to Bangalore,” and Visaji Krishna, in expectation 
of assistance from Mysore, “ resolved to send a proper 


99. Sel. P»th. Daft., Letter No. 286 luprai also Letter No. 276, dated Sep- 
tember 1760 (?) — Visaji Erishpa to Iiakshnianpaiita Appa ; Mily. Count. 
Oorree., l.c., and p. 328: Letter No. 386, received October 7, 1780— 
Visaji-Paut to Figot ; see also and compare Havi. Ndm.,S. 22. Ohds- 
dana : customary halting allowance lor straw and grain. See also quota- 
tion from Uily. Count. Corree., Letter No. 860, in f.n. 16 eiipra. 
8. O. Vase, B.A., in his Marathi-Engluh Dietiontary (1928), gives under 
ObdnUpa tbe following “A levy of grass and grain. A military 
oontribnlion " (p. 164). 

80. Ibid, Letter Nos. 266 and 276 supra. 81. ibid. Letter No. 266 eupra.. 

89. Haid. Nam., «. 91. 33. ZUd. 

81. UUy. Count. Corree., IX. pp. 11-12: Letter No. 11, received Jannary 96, 
1761— Kiag.ot Mysore to Figot. 

85 . Sel, Peek, Daft,, Letter No. 966 eupra; also Ifily. Cone., 698-894 ; Letter 
dated September 10, 1760— John Andrews to Figot and Counoil. 
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force to give him a finishing stroke.” Indeed to the 
Mahrattas the crushing of Haidar seemed absolutely 
necessary in their projected expansion southwards (op 
to Bamedvaram), and they had beep viewing with 
concern his riang military talents and power, particularly 
since 17S8.”j Haidar's position, however, about the 
middle of September 1760, is perhaps best reflected in a 
letter of Visaji Krishna, wherein he says,®® “ Haidar 
maintains an unconvincing pomp Though he has a 
well-equipped contingent, [his boasts aie jierfectly value- 
less j. He had sent his forces to aid the French at 
Pondicherry Half of them were destroyed by the 
English The Baja oi Pattan [Seringapatam] has joined 
hands with us and consequently he can achieve nothing 
on this side Otherwise it is not in the nature of 
Haidar to be quiet 

Towards the close ol Septembei, Saiyid Mokhdum 

H«d»r blockaded , ^ondicherry) , passing through 

by the Mshrettof. m 'Gingec and TySga-durg, arrived with 
Bangalore. Septem j^j,, detachment at Anchutty-durg m 
ber-November 1760 Haramahal, and found himself 

encircled and opposed by Ananda Udpal, the Mahratta 
sardar, sent thither by Visaji Krishna * Haidar des- 
patched a portion of his iorces under Fuzzul-Ullah Khan 
and Kabir Beig to Mokhdum’s relief, and it was not till 
about the middle of October that the latter, with Barakki 
Venkata Rao, succeeded m making his way to join 
Haidar.** Meantime the forces from Mysore sent by 

86 Count Corres jXlll, Lt Her Ho iSO^upra 

87 Set Pe»h Daft , Vol JEL, Letter I<io& and 116 » and Vol ZXVilli 
Letter Kos 1^, 229, 242,246, 276, etc , citf d tn Ch X and impra 

6S IMi Vol XXVIII, Letter No 276 wpra 

89 UoaA Ndm , fl 23 , see also Mily Cone , 611 612, 696, 880-881, 646, 866 
and 860 Letters doted September 14 to 29, ITGOy M%ly Count Outtm., 
Vin pp 816 317 Letter No 874, dated September 28, 1760— Pigoi to 
Nawab According to M*ty Cons , 612 (dated September 14, 178Q), 
Haidar's detachisent was ** of very little assistance to the French " The 
disturbances caused by hia troops below the gha^ are frequently noticed 
m the Cone for Juno September 1760 
40 IM 
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KhondS Bao, in co-operation with the ten thousand 
horse of Peshwa B&laji Bao commanded by Visfiji 
Krishna, had invested Bangalore." Mokhdum stationed 
his troops near. Nelamangala," where he was again 
sarrounded by 1,000 Mysore horse, 2,000 sepoys and 
Mahrattas with 4 guns." For nearly two months. 
Bangalore was under a blockade and Haidar reduced to 
great extremities. At last, abont the end of November^ 
His peace with obliged to make peace with th% 

them, November Mshrattas on the strength of what 
****■ was understood to be a cowle from 

BalSji Rao who had sent orders to the Mahratta general 
(Visaji Krishna) “ to be friends with Hyder Naick, and 
act in conjunction with him."" Visaji Krishna, how- 
ever, did not depart from Bangalore until he had 
obtained from Haidar formal cession of Krishpagiri in 
Salem-BarSmahal ; and the Mysoreans, disappointed, 
retraced their steps not long after. 


41. !dily. Count, C<trr(8., IX, Letter lio, H aod VIll, Lrf/fr No. 360 »upra ; 
abo Vin. pp. 303, 349; Letter NfW. 359 ftnd 413, rL*ctiv(*d Septcxiiber 18 
and October 24, 1760; MUy. Tonx., 861: Letter dated September 23, 
1760''-Pigot and Council to Cotonel Eyre (Jooto ; 912-913, 933-934 {Letierv 
dated October 8 and 12, 1760}, etc. 

la. Ibid, VIII. pp. 367-369, Letter dated November 13, l760-*Kbaiid« Rao to 
Rlina Rao and Dakahi Kriahyaiya, Officers Comniatidiuf? Mysore forces 
at Din^igal. Tbc letter reftTH to tbe place of Mokbdurii’seucauipiuentaR 
"Tolamaugolom," which is clearly Nidamaugala according to tbe context. 

18. Jbid. 

14. Mily. Conn., XIII. 1127-1123 (Letter dated DBceiiiber 6, 1760~CfTp^ 
Smith to IHf/tU and Council) ; XIV. l«'>-]9 (Xc/fcr dated December 
80| 1760 — Ibid), and Xlll. 1126, 1U6 and 1262 \Lettrr8 datofl December 
11, 90 and 94, 1760). Aecordiiig to tbeiM; Oo/ti., Vihiji-Fant, after diiish- 
ing tbe affaira si Bangalore, had arrived with the Mahratta army at tbe 
Cudapanatiain PaHs by December U, 1760. See also and compare Haid. 
Ndm., Lo. There was evidently a secret nnderatandiiig of some kind 
underlying the above-nientittied peace, with a view to natiafy Haidar on 
the one hand and keep up the alleged Mahratta ola>iiiBoii the other. The 
opportuniat that Haidar waa, he waa ever equal to all ^fnergeneies. 

;6. Haid. iVtfm., l.o. For a detailed account of thia tranaacimn, aee Nr8hau„ 
ni Hydur (Got. Milea’e traoslation), pp. 88-89. Aeeording to thia a^ork, 
Visaji Kriabpa waa eventually disappointed by the deceptive orders 
iaauedby Haidar to the Faujdir of Kriabpagiri, and marched off without 
attaining hia object. 
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On the retirement of the Mahrattas and the Myaore- 
Benews hissonth- Saiyid Mokhdnm with his forcee 

em movements, entered Bangalore.*® Early in Decem- 
December 1780 . Haidar, relieved from the fear ci 

Mahratta attack, placed the fort under Ibrfihim Sahib.** 
Then, out of an available strength of 3,000 horse and 
6,000 bar and 4,000 Kamatak foot, he posted a portion 
under Mir Al! Baza Khan for the conquest of the 
upper country and despatched another for the reduction 
of Sat 3 ramangalam and other taluks below the ghats,*® 
while he himself proceeded at the head of a small detach- 
ment towards the Gejjalahatti Pass, where he encamped 
about the middle of December.*® For, with part of his 
forces united with the Mahrattas, it was his avowed object 
to march immediately to the assistance of bis Pondicherry 
friends (i.e., the French, now hard pressed by the English 
who had laid siege to Pondicherry), and eventually lead 
a joint attack against all his opponents in Mysore.®® 
Haidar’s plans, however, were soon upset. For, 
Kh.^sK«oppoB- already about this time, Khapde Rao, 
«■ him, December deceived in his expectations of the 
Mahratta alliance and alarmed by 
intelligence of Haidar's southern movements, had marched 
on with his forces towards Nanjangud-HarsdonahaJli. 
About the 18th of December, he succeeded in inflicting 
a crushing defeat on Haidar at the Gejjalahatti Pass and 
putting his troops to flight.® 

For the time being, the Royalist cause, led by 
H«d«.nd Khap^e seemed to gain ground, 

rijaiya v». Kha^de Alone and helpless, Haidar’s attention 
BM:Deoembar became increasingly concentrated 
on the reduction of his domestic enemy 
(i.e., Ehapde Bao). His only hope of success in this 

is. IbU. 47. 76icl. 48 . im. 49. Ibid. 

SO. JUtly. Com., ZHI. 1137-1188, 643845 aupra. 

61. Haid. Mm., l.c. ; also Uily. Com., XTV. 16-19 tupna. The IJaid, Him. 
Bomawhat loosely places this event early in jrannanr 1781 iritmmji. ' 
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direction, however, appeared to lie in a timely composing 
of bis differences with Eai&chdri Nanjarajaiya, his erst- 
while master, whose downfall he had lately assisted in 
bringing about. Accordingly he made haste to Kopanur 
where he stood as a supplicant before Nanjarsjaiya, 
profuse as ever in his expressions of apology and peni- 
tence for his past conduct, and entreating, on solemn 
oath, to be restored to his (NanjarSjaiya’s) favour.” 
Barakki Srinivasa Bao and other intimate councillors of 
Nanjarajaiya, we are told,® in close confidence, tried 
their utmost to dissuade the latter from the proposed 
accommodation and prevailed upon him to keep Haidar in 
close custody, but in vain. For, indeed, to Nanjarajaiya 
the presence of Haidar at this moment seemed most 
opportune, having by no means been satisfied with his 
own position since his loss of office in 17S9 and having, 
already about October 1760, sought the aid of the 
English at Madras to re-establish himself in Seringa- 
patam.® Believing, therefore, in the sincerity of 
Haidar's intentions, Nanjarajaiya readily condescended 
to overlook his faults,® and not only honoured him with 
,pre8ent8 but, placing his own troops at his (Haidar’s) 
disposal, prepared to march with him, sending written 
instructions to the local parts to provide necessary 
supplies and assistance to Haidar.® At this change in 
the aspect of a&irs, continues the chronicle,® Barakki 
6rinivaaa Boo retired to Seringapatam in an attitude of 
positive disgust. About the end of December, Haidar, 
in alliance with Nanjarajaiya, had almost recovered his 
lost ground and was pressing Erishnaraja Wo^eyar for 
the surrender of Ehau^_Bgo to him. “ Both Nunda 

Putlma). Both with referenoe to tbo context and tb« Mill/, Cons., it 
seem to have taken pUoe even mnoh earlier, i.e., abon Deoemher 18 
17B0 (Tiitruma, IfirgaSira), 

n. Ibid, a. sa-m. sa. Jtu, s. as. 

Si. Press (ITSO), p. SIS; LeUtr No. 1061, dated October 14, 1760 - 
Ifnhatumad Vnenf Khan to PIgot. 

6L Said. Mam., l.o. 66. Ibid. 


St. Ibid. 
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Bauze [Nanjarajaiya] and Hyder Naick,” ssys a letter, 

" have united their Interests in order to oblige the King 
Erish^araja] to sacrifice Cundy Bow [Ehap^S Bao] 
to their Besentment ; Letters have past with offers from 
them of laying down their Gurms, if the King would deliver 
up the Prime Minister [i.e., Ehap^^ Bao] , which he has 
‘ resolutely refused and invested [him] with full power.” 
^'in January (1761) Haidar advanced as far as Kat^e- 
Ma|alavadi,°° threatening Seringapatam 
^ “ if the King will not 

deliver up Candy ' Bow [Khapde 
Bao] “ Thereupon Khapde Bao, accompanied by his 
colleagues, marched with his forces from the capital.^' 
In the meantime, Haidar had contrived to get false 
letters — in his own name and that of NanjarSjaiya — 
written to the effect that all the principal officers in 
Seringapatam had been won over by him, that they were 
engaged in capturing Khande Bao and been solemnly 
promised substantial rewards after they had actually 
delivered Khande Bao to him. Haidar had also taken 
care to see that these letters fell into the hands of the 
sentinels of Khande Ban’s army.*® The letters, as was 
expected, were promptly handed over by them to Khande 
Bao, and he, on penising them, .so thoroughly believed 
in the reality of their contents that,'' apprehending 
treachery, he forthwith rode back in post haste to 
Seringapatam.*®* On receipt of this news, Haidar sur- 
prised and put to rout Khapde Bao’s troops, capturing 
ammunitions and stores from his camp.*** In February^ 

68. Mily. Con».^ XIY. 16-19 nuprn. 69. Utiid. l.o. 

60. MUy. Ooju.t 102-106: Lniter dated January 17, 1761— Capt. Smith to 
Figot ftnd Council. 

61. Haid. Nam.fi.c. 62. Jdtd. 68. Ibid, 

61. Ibid. According to a Despaichf dated February 4, 1761, ** Hyder Haig, 
former Duan to the King of Mysore but who lately rebelled, having made 
peaoe with the Morattas, baa, we liear, collected a powerful army to 
oppose the King’a forces. He will probably be joined by the party of 
French, that during the siege of Pondieheny was employed under the 
command of Major Alien, to endeavour to preserve its communication with 
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Haidar, having stationed Nanjarajidya near Eat^-Malala- 
va^i. proceeded np to Seringapatam.*" On March 4 
{Vihrama, Magha ba. 13). he plundered Khapde Bao’s 
detachment near the Bridge Gate and marched back 
towards the Gejjalahatti Fass.^ 

During March-May, Haidar was active below the 
HiudarstreuBthei,- ghats, taking possessiou of Satya- 
hiraBeU, Maroh-May mongalam, Kaveripuram, Namakal, 
Anantagiri, f>ankhagiri and other forts” 
and strengthening his position by winning the goodwill 
of the local populace, by amassing large sums of money, 
by increasing the numerical strength of his forces and 
by systematically cornipting the leading officials in 
Seringapatam through his agents.” Towards the close 
of May, Haidar retraced his steps to Mysore, after 
reducing all the military outposts of Seringapatam “with 
the help of his .'»,000 horse, 8,000 muskets and 40 guns, 
well-equipped in all particulars.” “ 

Early in June, Haidar arrived in the neighbourhood 
And invests Seringapatam and invested the fort 
Seringapatam, June about the middle of the month.™ 
During the progress of the blockade 

the eountry , bnt the party w e had out under Major P reston has always kept 
him in check " [Miiy. D*‘sp, to Court, III. 1-12; also 3fad. Veap. (ITM* 
1766), p. !31j. This docninent. while it but touches ou the fringe of 
the internal politics of Mysore, merely points to bow Haidar's strategic 
position in South India was being viewed by bis foreign observers about 
Jannary-February 1761. The course of affairs at home during the 
period was actually drifting in the mauuer described above. 

66. ibid. 66. Ibid. 

67. Ibid-, also MUy. Com., 299-600: Latter dated May II, 1761— Major 
Preston, Triebinopoly, to Figot and Conucil. 

6B. Ibid, a. 26-21. 

69. Sal. Prsk. Daft., Vol. XXVIII, Lattar No. 981, dated June 10, 1761— 
Huknnd Kao dripat, Hoskute, to Pesbwa. 

70. According lo the above document, by Jum 10, 1761, Fatten [Betinga- 
patam] is still free, being commanded by the Eartar i-.d Ebende Reo 
Beaeji. But Haider is after it and wants to corrupt the i.xuates duriug 
bis stay in the vicinity.” AUoa'ing an interval of a few days tar these 
indirect efforts of Haidar, we wonldiiot be far wrong in fixing his invest- 
ment of Seringapatam between the IStb end 90th of June 1761. For, as 
we shell see below, bis ullimetum wes eoeeded to on the 90th. 

VOL. II 
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(c. June 13-20), he dictated the following terms to the 
Court of Seringapatam : ” firstly, that 
H» nitimatum. Khapd^ Bao was to bd| surrendered to 
him (he having been, as Haidar alleged, 
a servant of his and not of the king) ; and secondly, that 
be (Haidar) was to be reimbursed the vast sums of 
money the Government owed him on account of the pay 
of the military and other items. If these terms were 
satisfied, Haidar added, he would leave Mysore forthwith 
and seek service elsewhere; otherwise he was pre- 
pared to continue the fight. The crisis had been reached. 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar found himself helpless in the 
extreme, he and his party having been foiled in their 
attempts to put down Haidar by the latter’s superior 
cunning and power of dissimulation. 

Since July-August 1760, it may be recalled, there was 
The Royalist movement afoot in Seringapatam, 
tn ovf men t, 1760- which systematically aimed at the 
destruction of Haidai’ and the preser- 
vation of the ancient Hindu sovereignty in Mysore. 
This movement, actively encouraged by Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, was led by Khapde Rao, who, though alleged 
to be a “ servant ” of his own by Haidar, was really a 
loyal subject and officer of the Raja.” During yeptember- 
Their alliance with November, Krishnaraja Wocleyar, as 
the Mahrattaa (down related already, was allied with the 
to November 1760). Mahrattas in blockading Haidar at 
Bangalore and in preventing him from being joined by 

71. Said. N&m., ff, 34. 

7S. Bao waa a Mahratia (Deiutha) Brahman and be)onged to tho 

Baniji family. Hia full namewaa Kao Bauajii by which name 

he ia mentioned and referred to in the Peshwa’H correapondence of the 
period. (See, for instance. f.D. 70 nupra). The Baniji family ia still 
represented in the Mysore State. Some of its members have since the 
Bestoratioii held subordinate offices in the State (Government or in tho 
office of the Hon'bla the British Besident in Mysore. There were other 
memben of the Baniji family serving in Mysore contempoTaneonsly 
with KhaQ4^ Rao and even before hia time. (See, for iuatanoe, anU 
Ohs. IX. 190, and X. 909, f.n. 16;S18, f.ii. 90; 917, f.n. 69, etc., referring 
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Saiyid Mokhdnin’s detachment from Pondicherry. In 
furtherance of this objective, Erishiiaraja, early in 
September, seemed desirous of accommodating afiairs 
with the English also at Madras.** 
Eng. The latter at first appeared to view 
liah GoTeniment at this proposal with disfavour, as they 
^«,^s^ptemi«r. Hyder Naig be in 

rebellion to the King as well as an 
enemy to us, we are by no means satisfied that the King 
is not also opposed to our interest . . Evidently, 

in the absence of correct information, they took him, 
and no less Haidar, to be in alliance with the French, 
since, about this time, the Mysore troops under Saiyid 
Mokhdum were ravaging the Company’s territories. 
About the end of September, however, Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, by way of renewing his friendship with the 
English, wrote to Captain Richard Smith (commanding 
at Eariir),*'’ assuring him that Haidar had joined the 
French without his orders, advising him of his having 
sent a Vakil to the (lovemnr of Madras, expressing his 
intention — as soon as certain affairs were settled — of 
sending “ 5,000 horse, 0,000 or 7,000 seapoys [sepoys] 
and a good many cannon with plenty of ammunition, 
together with 4,000 or 5,000 Morattas ” under Khapde 
Ban to the assistance of the English against PondicheiTy, 

to Haxiiji Midtiftys Rao or nauiji'Pftuti the Feebwa’a repreeentative at 
the Court of Senu(;apataiu daring 17t>S*17i>8). The sole juatification— if 
HUob » word Q»n at »U be used in such a conuectiou — for Haidar's olami> 
iuK him aa hin *^Hervaui’' wan th^ be had worked with Haidar and 
Hai dar had risen iu the nervice of the king sooner than Eba^^e Bao 
and had sought sometimes to assert his new superiority OTorhis old 
friend and colleague in serrice. 

73, Milff. Corn.., XIII. 6I6-d28: Letter dated September 6, 176(>— Captain 
Uiobard Smith, Earur, to Geoi^gc Pigot and Couaotl, Fort St. Qeoigic; 
see also Aftfy. Count. Oorret., Vm. p. 969: Letter 'So, «90a recei?ed 
October 96, 176S— Nawab (Mubanimad All Walijfth) to Figot, 

74. ibfd, 889-884 ; Letter dated September 16, 178&— Figot and Gotmoll to 
Oapt. Smith. 

76, Mily, Count, Corrrs., p. 991 : Letter Ko, 8B0| reoeiTed October 8, 178l>-~ 
King of Mysore to Oapt. Smith. 
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and .seeking their aid to beat Haidar's troops under 
'Mokhdam, tlien on their way to Bangalore. About the 
same time Khande Bao also wrote a similar letter to 
<7eorge Pigot, Governor of Madras/^ requesting him to 
order the cessation of disturbances by the Company’s 
troops within the limits of Karur belonging to Mysore. 

During October-Noveraber, the English Government 
The negotietiona Madras seemed to entertain great 
ooutinued, October- hopes of the conclusion of an alliance 
Deoember 1760. With the king of Mysore as an 
advisable measure, in view of their renewed struggle 
with the French at Pondicherry.’^ They not only des- 
patched a detachment under Major Preston to prevent 
the French at Tyaga-durg from joining Haidar,’® but also 
ordered the Company's officers to desist from any 
further hostilities in the Mysore country,"’ and weie in 
expectation of the arrival of the Mysore Vakil at 
Madras,*’ even pressing the king and Khatigie Rao on 
the subject.” So anxious indeed were they about the 
proposed alliance that, on December 18, they recorded a 

76. Ibid, pp. 338-380, Letter No. 387, niceivpd Octobnr 7, 1760— KliHpdp Bito 
to Pigot; Hpe aUo p. 331: Letter No. 379, rect'ivpd October 8, 1760 — 
Khande Rao to Capt. Smitb. lukeopiug with tlipae dncniiieiita, s 
Detpaleh reports thaa on the affairs of Myaore : " Tlie King of Uyaore, 
with the aaeistance of the Uaratbaa, expelled hia prime-iniiiialer and 
general Haidar Nayak. Hie new niiniater Khande Rao wrote to the 
Preaideat and the Nawab, stating that Haidar Nayak was a rebel who 
had joined the French on his own authority. This revolution ransed 
Matta Nayak [Mokhdnin NayakJ, the commander of Haidar's party, to 
retnro to Mysore and engage the Marathas, thus freeing ns from the fear 
of a Maratha inconiion. ... A Vakil is expected from the King of 
Mysore ” (Jfmf. Veep., p. 237 ; Vnpatck dated November 3, 1760- Pigot 
and Conncil to the Company). 

77. Ibid, pp. 336-337: Letter No. 884, dated October 6, 1760— Pigot to 
Nawab ; also Mily. Com., 908-910 ; Comultation dated October 6, 1761 

78. lUd, pp. 821-336: Letter No. 383, dated October 6, 1760-Pigat to King 
' of Mysore. , 

79. Ibid, Letter No. 881 mpra ; also p. 837 ; Letter dated October 6 , 1760— 
Pigot to Muhammad Tuauf Khan ; and pp. 847-318 : Letter No. 109, 
dated October 23, 1760— Pigot to Kbei/di Bao. 

80i Mind. Veep. : Veepaioh cited in f.n. 76 etipra. 

81. Mily. Count. Oorret., Letter Nos. 383 and 109 supra. 
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Minute to the following effect ; “ The delay of the 

King of Mysore in sending . his Vackeel to Madras and 
[in] replying to the several letters we have since wrote 
him, Sbow[8] that his former proposal [s] to accommodate 
with os were only to amuse. But although we ace 
convinced that neither the King nor Hyder Naigue wish 
our prosperity, it is yet possible they may from political 
motives be kept from joining the enemy [i.e., the 
French], at least the King, who without great probability 
of success would hardly venture to assist our enemies 
openly and by that means draw upon him our resent- 
ment in case we succeed against Pondicherry. In our 
present circumstances, it is most certainly our interest to 
gain time and we much approve of Captain Smith's 
thought of opening a negotiation for that purpose, as 
the correspondence he has already had with Mysore may 
naturally lead to it and time may be protracted by 
waiting for our conclusion. It is thought necessary and 
agreed that Capt. Smith be invested with power to 
make such proposals either to the King of Mysore or 
Hyder Naigue, as from circumstances shall appear to 
him best calculated to serve our present purpose, without 
including any definitive treaty wliich is always to be 
referred to our approval and determination.” At the 
same consultation, they also resolved to continue the 
management of Karur and other districts (belonging to 
Mysore) under an Amildir, with a view to their eventual 
restoration to Mysore,® for they held : “If the King 
of Mysore is to be wrought upon by negotiation to 
refrain from giving assistance to our enemies, the hopes 

D3. AfiZy. Cow-t 113&-1133: CoHfttUaUort dried Deecn^ber 18, I7G0; also 
lliO-1141 : Lrltitr dated Deoentber 80, 1760— Pigot ai. ^ rctuneil to Gapt> 
SiuiUi. Acoordtug to ilfiZy. Oona.t 1116-1117 (Letter dai «1 Decembers^ 
1700), a Vakil from the king of Mysore bad arrived in the Bnglieb army 
* about Peoeniber 6, and waa ex|>eoted at Madraa. The Vakil, however, 
as we shall see in the sequel, sppesred before George Pxgot at 
oharry only abont the middle of January 1761. 

83. IM. Ilnd. 
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of having the Garoor districts restored may be a consi- 
deration of weight . . In the meanwhile, the 
Governor (Pigot) had also written to KrishparSia 
Wodeyar,^ expressing hiS surprise at the non-arrival of 
his (Eaja’s) Vakil to settle affairs, acquainting him with 
the low state to which the French had been reduced, 
desiring him to be on his guard against any promises for 
assistance the latter would doubtless make to be relieved 
from their distress, and expecting to be informed of his 
final intentions without delay. 

Erislmaraja Wodeyar, during a greater part of the 
^ period (October-November 1760), found 

December 1760- •, i i i -ns 

June 1761 . expedient to temporise,"’ sanguine 

as he was about his alliance with the 
Mahrattas against Haidar. It was not, however, till 
about the end of December 1760 that the Eoyalists, 
deceived by the Mahrattas and alarmed by the combi- 
nation of Haidar and Nanjarsjaiya,'*^ began to look 
upon the English as their “ most natural ally,”® and 
were inclined more earnestly to seek their friendship.® 
In January 1761, Krishnaraja Wodeyar and KhandeBao 
communicated with the Governor of Madras, advising 
him of their having despatched to him their Vakil 
SrinivasMhari,® Ehande Kao, in particular, assuring the 


86. Uily, Count. Carrot., pp. 889-S70: Letter No. 416, dated December 9, 
1760— Figot to King of Mysore. 

66. Uily. Can$.t 1106: Letter dated Kovember B6, 1760— Capt. Smith to 
Figot and CouDoil ; 1112-1114: Lfilrr dated December 4, 1760— Pigot 
andCouDCilto Col. Eyre Coote. According to Mily, Count. 0()rre$.y 
Letter 879 eupray a headman of the Diodigal province had been 
ordered to wait upon Capt. Smith (in September 1760) and a Vakil from 
the king of Mysore was intended to be sect to him sometime later. 

87. Ibid, ZIV. 16-19 supra. 8B. Ibid. 89. IHd. 

90. Mtly. Gottut. Gofret.i 1X« pp. 11-1,9; Lcfter Eo. 1.4| received ifasuary 
9B| 1761 ; also pp. 12- IS. Letter Ko. ?— Khau^e Rao to Figot. The date 
of writing or of receipt of the second letter is not recorded, fiat from 
the aimilarity of the oontentsj it apiiearii to have been written and reoei* 
vadabootthe same time as the first one, t.e., Jaouaiy 1701. In the 
PfetB List tor 1701, both these docaments are entered as on Janoaty 16 
(see p. 966, Letter Nos. 1889 and lAtO). 
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Governor of his desire to join him “ to do things of great 
consequence.” “ In February, Krishnaraja again wrote 
to the Governor on the subject of his friendship with 
the English, reminding him of his having sent StlnivnsS- 
chari (the Vakil) to inform him “of some certain 
matters.”® During March-April, Krishpaiya, Chief 
Bakshi of the Baja, negotiated with Naw&b Muhammad 
AH for securing through him English support against 
Haidar.® On April 30, the Bakshi addressed a letter 
to the Governor,® entreating him to assist and support 
his master’s Government by all means by ordering the 
despatch of the English army “ to punish Hyder Naick 
and take possession of the Gadys [gadi] and countries.” 
In May, Krishnaiya waited upon the English at Trichi- 
nopoly in hopes of their “ sending him assistance 


91. Ihidi pp. 13-18 

93. i6id, p. 23: No. 37, received February 16, 1761— King ofMyson 

to Piffot. 

99. Ihid^ pp. 5fl<56 : Loiter No. 106, dated April 30, 1761— nshshi KrifthMuya 
to Pigot. TUc Bttkabi U referred to in tbie and the other documents as 
"Banda Krishnaya,*’ "Beiii Kistbna," "Beni Kistnab," "Benny 
Kistiiah," "Baity Kriahoaya" — " the King’s General," "the Ring of 
Myiiore's chief Bexy," *'a ci^itoble person,’’ etc. leee Mily. Cofts., 
ZIV. 16-19, 102-106,299.300; Mily. Count. Com’?., VIII. 867.359; IX. 
Letter No. H2, etc.). He appears to have been popularly known as 
Erishuaiya {?), the prefix being pronounced by his English con- 
ieniporaries in the forma mentioned above. As early as December-Jaun- 
ary 1760-1761, Rhshuaiya— then coiDmanding at Tottiyam, near 
— bad moved with Capt. Bichard Smith at Triebinopoly in the 
matter of a treaty of alliance with the English against Haidar, " which 
he expected every hour to be ioveated with full power to conclude " 
{Mily. Con$.f 103-106 tvyra). On the approach of Haidar towards 
Nimakal in March 1761, the Bakafai, according to the letter under 
reference (Mily* Count, CorreB,, No. 106 Bupra), entrusted by bis 
master (i.c., the king of Mysore) with ** the management of the districts 
and gadys [gsdi] on this side of theCanamaof the Mysore country," 
and some of the troops of Mysore placed under fais 7ommaudt in autioi- 
patiou of English aseistsoce to put down the grow r>rr power of Haidar. 
It was during his sojourn below the gb&ts tbst be cam Into contact with 
Nawftb Mnbammad All Wilijih and tbe English Government at Fort 
Bt. George, Madras. Bakshi Rriebnaiya was a staunch Boyalist. The 
gadya (ga^ia) referred to are the fortified hills and rocks with v 'iich 
the country was then full. 

M. IM* 
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enough to recover his master’s affairs and overset Hydet 
Naig.” In or about June, the Bakshi concluded an 
agreement^ with the Nawab to the effect that if an 
army of 1,000 soldiers, 3,000 sepoys, 200 troopers and 
1,000 horse with 20 guns and mortars were sent to the 
assistance of Krishnar jja Wodeyar, he would pay the 
charges thereof (rupees ten lakhs, at one lakh a month) 
monthy, provided Katti Gopalaraja Urs (who was in 
confinement in the Trichinopoly fort since July 1752) 
was released. About the same time, Krishparija 
Wodeyar and Kar&churi Nanjarajaiya (the latter having 
by now transferred his allegiance to the Haja, having 
been lately deceived by Haidar) sent to acquaint 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan (officer in charge of Madura 
and Tinnevelly on behalf of Nawab Muhammad AIT),®' 
“ that Hyder Naick extended his animosity to the highest 
pitch and laid siege to Seringapatam alias Mysore, so 
that if the Company will be pleased to send an assistance 
of force and extirpate the enemy, in that case they (the 
King and Nanzeraz) will make them a present of two 

96. Mily, Cota.t 299-300; Maj. Prastou'H letter dated May 11. 1T61, oiled 
ill f.ii. 67 supra. 

96. Mily. CauHt, Corr«8., pp. 63-64; LeUct No. U2, dated Juue 80* 176] — 
Nawab to Pigot. For the tuxt of Uie agrtteou’ui coiitaiueU in thia letter, 
vide Appendix 11 — (9). Though tin* letter ie dated .Tune 30, the agroeiiiout 
referred to iu it seeiue to have been, according U> thn context, concluded 
much earlier, ae stated above. Katti (lopalaraja Urb, raeutioiied in the 
documeut, was not released frojo Tricliiiioi>oly till 1762. And iu March 
of that year, he was appointed by Haidar to the charge of Chikballapur 
(see Hand, Ndiii.,, ff, 26 A), 

97. X6id, pp. 191-192 : hetter No. 169, dated July 29, 1761 — Mubainmad Tusuf 
Khan to Pigot. The proposals rolated in this letter appear to have 
been made, according to t)ie context, niiich earlier than the date of 
the letter itself, «.e., io or about June J76J. As to Jfnbammad Fusuf 
Khan, see IV. Franois, l.c.s.,io Madura Dieiriol GageHerr, 62*67, and the 
authorities cited therein ; also the monograph entitled 7u»vf Khan, the 
Rebel Vomman&antt by S. C. Hill, i.k.b. (Retd.), 1914. Sir 
John Malcolm spoke of Ynsuf Khan as '* the bravest and ablest of all 
the native soldiers that ever served the Bnglish in India.’* Col. FuUarton 
writing of him says that hie example shows that ** wisdom, vigour and 
integrity ere of no climate or eomplexion.** See A Fieto of English Inter’ 
eats in indta (Madras Edn., 1667). Tusaf Ehin proved a rebel and was 
hanged in 1764. 
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lacks of Pagodas and bear the expense of the troops 
besides, . . . that as long as the Company remain 

[in] the Cameteck [Kamatak] country they should 
assist them and they would give up to the Company the 
districts of Dindigal, etc., in the Pain Gaut [Payanghat] 
,but that if the Company are not desirous of these 
districts, in such case they will deliver up countries to 
the amount of 4 or 5 lakhs towards Tellichery as their 
limits lie near the said place and further that they will 
not sell the merchandizes of their country such as cloth, 
sandallwood, etc., to any except the Company whom 
they will always supply and are desiious that the friend- 
ship with the Company should be continued from 
generation to generation.” 

The attitude of the English Government at Madras on 
The English atth Mysorc question during the period 
tude on the Mysore was, however, in close keeping with 
question. 1700-1761. jovvards the French, being, 

os usual, governed rather by considerations of expediency 
than political insight. During Deceiiiber-January 
(17tjO-17(jl), Pondicherry was closely besieged by the 
English and they directed all their resources to the 
crushing of the French power in India. Early in 
December, the English .seemed to view with concern the 
possibility of the French fusing joined by Haidar and the 
Mahrattas.* Their apprehension was, however, soon 
removed by the rise of the combination of Haidar and 
Nanjarajaiya against the Hoyalists in Seringapatam. 
So that, at the end of December, the English seemed 
inclined to support the king against Haidar and to 
amuse the latter,* and in January, it was very much 
in their own interest to settle matters the king of 
Mysore, cultivate more assiduously an alliance with him 

98. Milff. Oana., XIII. 1197-1133, cited in I.n. 44 supra. 

9. JUd, XIV. 16-19 (dtrd in t.n. 44 supra) and 96-96 {Letter dated Jannaiy 
9, 1761)— Council to Oapt. Smith. 
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and “prevent an union betwixt the king and Hyder 
Naig.” *'*’ About the middle of January, the Mysore 
Vakil arrived in Pondicherry but was ordered by the 
Governor of Madras to wait upon Muhammad AH.*® 
The latter took him to Trichinopoly, promising that he 
would dispatch the king’s affairs.*® On the 16th, 
Pondicherry was reduced by the English and in February, 
Bjrishparaja Wodeyar and Bakshi Krishuaiya were 
desired to send their Vakils to Madras if they had any 
proposals to make.*® However much the English wished 
to conduct “further negotiations with the Court of 
Mysore,” *® they seemed to be less earnest about it, 
despite the Nawab's advices to settle the Mysore 
affairs,*® and Major Preston’s letter from Trichinopoly, 
urging for the Governor's particular instructions in the 
matter of sending assistance to Mysore.'® In reply to 
the Major’s letter, however, the Government only 
recorded a Minute, acquainting him “ that as we hold 
it necessary at present to preserve tranquillity in the 
country, he is on no ;iccount to furnish the Nabob or 

100. Ibidt 38-35: ConBuliation January 12, 1761; 103-106: Lettnr 

dated January 17, 1761, cited in f.n. CO nu-yra. According to the latter 
document, about January 17, 1761, there Heemed every poRgibility of 
success for the Royalists against Haidar, if tiiey could only bo effectively 
aupportod fay the Eagliah. For the forces of the king of Mysore had 
by uow assembled near the Euglisb frontiers at Diu^igal, Salem and 
Namakal, all which could join in two days, if necessary, 
about 2,600 horse and 3,000 seapoys [sepoys] , besides matchlocks, etc., 
innumerable.” The Engliah, however, about this time, were actively 
engaged in the reduction of Pondicherry. 

101. MUy. Count. Corres., Letter Kos. ^ and 106 nupra. 

102. Ibid, Letter No. 106 supra, 

108. Mily. Cons.f 189 {Letter dated February 19, 1761 — Capt. Smith to Pigot 
and Council); see also 146 {LettordeX^d February iO, 1761— Figot and 
Council to Capt. Smith) and lOS-loS {Minutes of Cow., dated 
January 27, 1761 ?). 

104. Ibidt 102>106: Mimtiesof Cons.^oibedmpra. 

105. MiVy, Count. Corren., p, Letter No. 70, dated March 25, 1761 — 

Nawab to Pigot; and pp. 83^, Letter No. 112 (dated June 80, 1T61).« 
cited in f.n, 96 supra. 

106. Mfip. Cow., 299-800 dated May 11, 1761 ~Maj. Freaton to Pigot 

and Oouncil), cited in f.n. 67 eujfra. 

107. Jbidi Minutes of Oont, 
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any country powers with troops from his garrison with- 
out our express orders, but to apprise the Nabob that his 
application must be immediately [sent] to us for any 
assistance he may stand in need of.’’ The proposals for 
an accommodation with Mysore lingered on and were 
finally rejected by the Government (in July).^® 

Elsewhere, too, the state of affairs was thoroughly 
ThopoBitionotihe Unfavourable to the Eoyalist cause in 
Mahratus in the Mysore. On the 14th of January 
** 1761, the Mahrattas had sustained a 
crushing defeat at the hands of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali on the field of Papipat (the last battle of 
Papipat) . Stunned by the news of that disaster, Visaji 
Kl’ishpa, who had encamped in the Payanghat since 
December 1760, hastened back to his country about 
April.*™ His departure meant, indeed, a serious blow 
to the progress of Mahratta anus in the Kam^ak and 

106. XV. 1^1-463: Coaucil't; Procevdinff*, dated -laly 15| 1761, on AtUif. 
Counf. Correit.t IX. Letter Noa. 140 and 142 {nuyra), Iroin Kizam 
All &ud ibc Xawib, receWod at Fort Ht. Qrorgr on July U and 15 
re^poctivoly. According to No. 140, Niz&in All had bought tliL aid of 
the Knglisli E. I. Company to eHtablinh himself in Hyderabad by 
ovorthrowiug SaUbat Jang. The Council, howcTer, obaeryod : 

Though Nisain Ally’a oilers have the appearance of great advantage 
to the Company, yet the rtH^cnt proofs of the loss which the French 
Company huataiiied by their troops in the Peccan uotwithstanding the 
itiimeiue roveJiuca asaJgned for their support is a warning to us not to 
plunge ib« Company into the satne difficnltiCB by sending tLcir troops 
into partH so dUtaut from their capital at this time, especially when 
the country ih scarcely sound and indeed it would not at any time be 
advisable to undertake an expedition into tlic Deccan without a sum of 
money amply suffioieut to defray all the rharges until the revenues 
of the country aHsigiied should put into onr bands such a capital as 
might enable us to ensure to the Company a profit at least equal to the 
expense." On tlie Kawab's letter (No. 143J, they recorded: **Tbe 
Bailie reasons induce us to reject the proposals of the King of Mysore 
without first having money in hand.** At the aame time, the Council 
unanimously held *' that m the war with the though they 

have been subdued on the coast, still subsists, our affau’i. are not yet in 
a sufficient state of security to admit of our sending an army to Nisam 
Ally's assistance," while ** apparently no reply was resolved to b«* 
sent to either [the] Nabob, or [the] Mysore ^ug, or his repreoenta* 
tive, Bejiy Krisfanaya [Baksbi Krishoaiya]." 

106. Milif. Oount. Oorrer.t p. 41 : Letter No. 76* received April 1, 1701. 
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South India. They were in danger of losing one by one 
most of their outposts in the Balaghat.^^” Already about 
June, Mirza Kabir Beig, Haidar’s lieutenant from 
Bangalore — commanding 600 horse, 500 gunners, 3 guns 
and 2,000 KarnStak foot-soldiers — had succeeded in 
taking Nelamangala, Devanahajli and other stations.^^ 
The Mahratta position in the Karnatak in June is, 
perhaps, best reflected in a letter of Mukund Bao ^ripat, 
from Hoakfite, wherein he reports to the Peshwa 
thus “ Ever since Yisaji Krishna left this part and 
approached the Tungabhadra, the Palegars on this side 
have begun circulating all kinds of false alarms and acting 
in all sorts of unrestricted and uncontrolled manner in 
even places belonging to our Government. ... It 
is known to all that Haidar bears an ill-will against me, 
from long ago. Therefore he is on the lookout for an 
opportunity to play false against me just when I came in 
his grip after leaving Hoskota . . . Cuddapah, 

Jagadev [Mysore], Vajrakarur, all these stations are 
very insistent in their demands for help. Their needs 
are certainly urgent. However much I may long for 
helping them, the position here is quite disappointing 
and if I cannot help them, the stations can scarcely be 
held . . . The arrangements made by Visaji Krishna 
as regards the appointment of the garrison and other 
matters are so scanty and scandalous that the less said 
about them the better. The only way, therefore, to save 
the situation and protect the Mamlatdars here is to 
despatch some forces speedily from the capital. I will 
not fail to make every effort in my power, as I value 
government service better than my very life. And I 
have determined to give my very life while on duty. 

IIQ. 8el. Peih. Daft., Vol. XXVIII, Letter No. 281 (dated Jane 10, 1761), 

cited in f.n. tB mpra. 

111. Ibid. 

112. Ibid. For a connected aocoant of the Uabiattas in Mysore, vide 

Appendix II— (IQ. 
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It is daily growing difficult to recruit new men as all 
capable persons have already been taken up by Haidar 
Naik. Kanarese soldiers, which are the only kind 
available, are not to be depended upon in this crisis. And 
I see no other remedy to quiet all the elements of 
disloyalty but by the arrival of the Government forces. 
It can be imagined how the revenues cannot be collected 
under these circumstances . . . Kabir Beig from 

Bangalore, the man of Haidar, is waiting just two kosh 
from here to entangle me and is using all his ingenuity 
in devising a new cause for struggle everyday. We 
have no other course but to take things lying down and 
restrain us from hastily involving ourselves in a ruinous 
quarrel. If 1 once leave the fort [of Hoskute] and go 
away S/7 kosh, I cannot be sure of returning to it very 
easily. The whole situation seems like carrying fire in 
the sleeves, and yet I cannot but think that only a 
thousand horsemen could have brought the situation 
under control. With that much power behind me I 
would have risked going anywhere to Gurrumkonda, 
Rarkar Jagadevgad [Mysore] and Yajrakarur, the right- 
ful possessions of Government. What could have Ajij 
Khan [Aziz Khan] been able to do if I had ventured 
to relieve any one or even all of these stations which are 
pitiably helpless? It is better to close one’s eyes in 
death rather than be compelled to tamely brook the 
insulting attitude of these paltry enemies. We are 
ashamed to see the plight of our master. The Sardars 
come to this part very often, invested with the full 
responsibility of administering the conquests here. It 
is incumbent upon them to appoint competent men and 
to provide them with sufficiently powerful garrisons, 
with foresight and real understanding as t» the imminent 
problems of the situation. Their negligence inevitably 

118. Axil Kfaio, Moording to the ooiitext» was formerly iu Haidar's service* 
which he had lately left. 
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makes the Government interests to suffer and their 
prestige to lovrer down, besides making the situation 
particularly dangerous for those who are to stay here for 
long. The Palegars here have their own uncanny ways 
of circulating all sorts of rumours regarding the difiScul- 
ties the Mahrattas had to encounter in the north and 
they have begun to regularly flout our authority. We 
are but servants and will not fail in our duty so long as 
we are alive. We shall be faithful and remain loyal for 
ever. If only 5,000 men are sent in this nick of time, 
the Mahratta power will be maintained in this 
province . . . ” In these circumstances, any hope of 

succour from the Mahrattas against Haidar was well 
nigh an impossibility. 

Jyin this extremity, Rrishnaraja Wodeyar and the 
dowager queen were prevailed upon by 
aofiTCi!''™**' councillors — by now won over by 

Haidar — to secede to Haidar’s terms as 
the only way out of the difficulty.”^ Accordingly, on 
June 20 (Vishu, Jyestha ba. 3), Khaufle Bao was 
surrendered to Haidar”® {who kept him a close prisoner)”® 
and the latter, with the help of Pradhan Venkatapataiya, 
concluded an arrangement, assigning a three lakh 
territory to Krishnaraja and one lakh country to 
Karachuri Nanjarajaiya, and reserved for himself the 
management of the rest of the kingdom ostensibly to 
meet the expenses of the army and the annual contribu- 

114. Said. Nam., ft. 24. 116. Ibid. 

116. Mily. Cona., XV. 631 ; Latter dated An^ist 31, 1701— Maj. Froston to 
Figot and Council. For wfaat waa iiie alleged ingratitude to Haidar, 
Kha 9 ^e Kao wae, according to the generaUy accepted local accounta, 
condemned (by Haidar) to life>long punishment by being put in an 
iron cage and fed on rice and milk like a parrot, and exposed in the 
market-place at Bangalore— a moat pathetic end. Whatever may be 
the nature ot extent of Haidar’s allegations against him, Khap^e 
Rao, from the materials now available, will ever be remembered as 
a loyal subject of Kriah^arfija Wodeyar 11, who, as the leader ol the 
Royalist movement, worked wholeheartedly to save the country fimig 
the uBui^r’s hands. 
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tiona to the Nizam and the Mahrattas.^^^ At the same 
time, Venkatapataiya was granted Knnigal as a rent-free 
estate and the other councillors promised suitable 

awards.*^^ Then Haidar took formal possession of the 
fort of Seringapatam, and on July 3 {Vishu, Ashadha iu. 
1) appointed Saiyid Mokhdum as its killedar.^^" He 
next attended ^ the preliminary arrangements for the 
defence of the fort and placed Bokkasada Venkatapataiya 
in charge of the administration of the Kartar’s portion of 
the kingdom (Kariara-tHmt karuharu)}^ Haidar’s 
urarp*. Usurpation was practically complete by 
tion complete, July about the middle of July, when he 
left with his family for Bangalore.^** 
Thus, by a combination of circumstances at once 
favourable to himself and detrimental to the Boyalists, 
Haidar stepped into the position of the Dalavais, eclips- 
ing them as the supreme arbiter of the destiny of the 
kingdom of Mysore. 

Inscriptions of Krishparaja Wodeyar extend up to 
Eighth Pliant: 1766.'“ Evidently, he continued to 
1761-1766. rule though with his authority consi- 

Th« u8urp»tioD derably reduced. He kept up making 
»nd»itpr. grants, etc., during the remainder of 

his reign, 1761-1766. His political position in this period, 
perhaps, finds adequate expression in a letter which 
speaks of him thus ; “ The King still bears the outward 
show of what he was, but no more. Hyder Naig has 


117. ffaid. Ndm., l.o. The Ajtnala (1. 194-196) tacitly asaumea the naurpatioa 
and apeaka of it iii terms of delegation of powera by the king to Haidar, 
treating the latter as a Sarvddkikdri. The truth was, however, aa 
related above, that Haidar hiniaeU, by hie uaurpation, virtually atepped 
into the position ot the Savrdrlhildri, maintaini intact the de jure 
sovereignty of Krishvarija, very muoli like the Da|a>o'-i. The question 
of aovereignty during the usurpation period is dealt with separately 
below. 

118. Ibid. 

m Ibid. 

133. Noticed below in another chapter. 


119. Ibid. 

121. Ibid. 

128. Mibg, Cons., l.o. 
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entirely divested him of the management of his country.” 
In keeping with this description are certain records in 
which Nawab Haidar Al! Khan is formally treated or 
referred to as agent k) the reigning king (Kdrya-karta)}''^ 
With th'i^ we enter upon a new phase in the reign of 
Krishuaraja, to which we shall advert presently. 


13^. Vid 0 references noticed under Grants and other Beeardt in e enbseqiia&l 
Cbapter below. 
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KhishnarXja Workyah II, 1734-1766 — {contd.) 

Causes of Ilaidur’s usurpation — Amiy; the key to the situa- 
tion — The traditional us. the historical Haidar — Haidar's 
early vicissitudes— His marriage, etc. — His jrersonal appear- 
ance — His daily life and personal habits and characteristics — 
His soldierly qualities — His love for the horse — Haidar's 
exorcise of authority : (a) In re the Mysore Royal House 
— Haidar, a Royal servant— (6) In re Hindus and their 
religion — (c) In re tiro Army — Garrisoning of forts and 
fortifications - Adoption of European military discipline— 
Recruitment of Europeans of all nations — Haidar’s aim, a 
well-trained and well etpiipped army — His displacement of 
the territorial system by the paid personal service system — 
The displacement, a corollary to his policy of unification— 
Ilis policy of unifioation —Policy of unification only a 
moans to an end — The implications of the policy — The 
policy both a political and an economic move — The means 
lie employed to carry it through- — The evolution of a new 
Mysore army under Haidar — The example of the French at 
Pondicherry — The example of the English at Madras— The 
army of the English at Madras as it stood in 1761 — Haidar’s 
adaptation of European discipline — Infantry - Cavalry — 
Artillery — Military recruitment open to all — Medical aid ; 
compensation for wounds received — The Army department — 
Cam]) routine - The military Bakshi and Secretary — Salaries 
to the army ; (a) To Infantry' — (b) To Cavalry — (c) To 
Europeans — Fair treatment to European Officers — Policy 
underlying the adoption of now discipline— Haidar's belief 
in the value of military discipline — Encouragoment given to 
Topasses as a military counterpoise — Financing the army — 
Other financial sources tapped — Formation of a Fleet — 
Arsenals — Limitations on French and other European aid — 
Character of Haidar's Revolution — An appreciation of 
Haidar's work as the creator of a new army : comparison 
VOL. II S 
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between the armies of Haidar, the Kizam and the Mahrattas 
— The Nizam and his army organization — Tlie Mahratta 
array system as evolved by Sivaji — (a) Infantry — (b) Cavalry 
— Tlie Mahratta army as it came to be under the Peshwas — 
Mysore and Maliratta army systems ; a comparison and a 
contrast — Haidar's Standing Anny — f jevies from tributary 
chiefs — Haidar, the military' organiser. 

T he mediate cause of the usurpation of authority by 
Haidar was the disproportion in the troops under 
his command and the troops under his 
Mw^Uon! colleagues, which gave him a superiority 

in strength which he was not slow to 
utilize ; its immediate causes were a series of circum- 
stances which promoted active discontent against Nanja- 
raja, his master. During the half a century which 
elapsed between the death of flhikkadevaraja and the 
reign of Krishnaraja II, the Mysore army had been 
converted into a miscellaneous motley crowd of people 
belonging to different nationalities — Hindu, Muham- 
madan, Portuguese, French, Abyssinian, Zanzibari, etc., 
besides those of mixed breeds* — and divided into groups, 
each attached to its particular master. The national 
character of the army had been lost. He who paid won 
the army’s loyalty and service. The system of assign- 
ment of revenue to army leaders had degenerated into 
rank personal aggrandisement of large territorial areas.® 
Territorial control led to higher ambition, and from 
ambition to treasonous designs was hut an easy step. 
Cultivation and commerce suffered as the result of wars 
and even larger territorial assignments failed to yield 
adequate returns. Irregular payments led to indiscipline 

1. The last two are thua deacribed by Mirza Ikbal, an annaliat of the period : 
“ Africans from Habah and Zung Bar, 1400.” See atatemont of iroopa 
in Haidar’a aervice given by him [in Afiu’tU Hydiir Naik appended to 
KlrmSni'a NeaMum-Hyduri (Hiatirry of Hydur Naik)— Col Arilea’a 
truitlfttioD, 513]. 

2. For a doacriptioo of the Army ayiitein, see below. 
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in the ranks, while they proved an open invitation to 
ambitious soldiers of fortune who liad laid by treasure. 
The man with money could reciuit more easily and more 
rapidly and thus add immeasurably to his materiaJ 
strength and man powei'. There are cases on record of 
whole regiments going over from one dead leader to 
another or from one side to another, for they saw in the 
change an advantage to themselves. New methods of 
warfare had, at the same time, come into vogue, and 
before them the old order was rapidly giving way. 
Plunder as.suiiied a new position in the army code of the 
day. The recognition of the Looty-Wdllah, as he was 
called, shows the premium put on this prodtsiblc task.’ 
The troops were in a chronic state of debt. The 
infantry depended for its pay on the leader to whom they 
were attached and if he could not pay it, sat dharna at 
his doors. ^ Tlie cavalry was on the old Silldhdari model, 
and provided its own horse and provender in return for a 
monthly jiay. Wlien on the move, one of the conditions 
of the service was that the money collected by way of 
conti'ibiition from the enemy country, went to the army 
as (r/idsddiia maintenance allowance for 

gras.s and gram. If the payment of the contribution was 
delayed, the leader li.ad to meet tliis charge himself in 
whatever way he could. Often he borrowed from 
Sdhukdrs and merchants by offering personal or other 
security.” If he failed to meet it, the discontent may 
well be imagined. Already in debt, tlie troops were 
nearer rebellion than any one else. They would naturally 
have favoured any attempt to upset the existing order of 
things. With svich forces as these in full play, the 


а. See Inoes Mimroi A Narrative of thr Military Operot».:ta on Vtr C(fro- 

wandel Coast (17S91, to which a pictnrf^ of A Xiooty-WalUh Chase ” in 
prefixed as frontispiece. Iiiuva ^ooro deKcnbe» a Looty-WdUah ar- a 
hussar {Ibidt 131). 

4. 8re» for iustauce, Antr pp. 181, 810 of tliia Vo). 

б. See, for inatauce, Ante p. 994 ol thia Vol. 

VOL. II S* 
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possibility of rebel dictators rising in the land was great. 
There were deeper causes as well at work. The dis- 
content among the dispossessed Pdlegdrs was always 
smouldering. Wliat was in store for those still in 
possession of <their Palayanut was another source of dis- 
content. The sword of Damocles was always hanging 
over their heads. What they feared from was even 
worse than what they or their kind had already suffered. 
It was from among their retainers that the main body of 
the army had been in olden days recruited. The here- 
ditary principle had been set at naught. The new 
recruits came from different countries and different castes 
and creeds and they broke through the old traditions of 
the army under which it had been for long recruited 
from father to son from the families of those who had 
made warfare their primary occupation. Then, again, 
the increasing introduction of Muhammadans, Topasses 
and Europeans, the last two mainly to make up the new 
artillery wing, had produced a further breach in the old 
composition of the army. Its corpoi'ate unity had been 
destroyed. Discipline became sectional and the co-ordi- 
nating induence was weak, because of the other heavy 
work that fell on those who controlled the army or 
administered its affairs. 

It was in these circumstances that Haidar rose to 
power. He early saw that the key to 
tht™Mtion*. ^ situation was the army. He 

realized that a regularly paid and well 
cared for army meant power. He amassed treasure by 
every way open to him and got together men who would 
stand by him. Soon he had under his command armed 
forces which could cope with simultaneous attacks from 
the Mahrattas on the one side and the Nizam and the 
English on the other, or any combination of these three. 
He saw to it that he could open a campaign suddenly 
and soon carry the war into the enemy’s territory and 
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before the latter thought of a defence, Haidar so 
swooped down on him that he was paralysed in hiti 
activities. It was the strength of his army and the 
command he had over it that made possible the revolu- 
tion he actually wrought in the twenty-tirst year of his 
service under his sovereign. After pursuing above the 
fleeting reigns of seventeen sovereigns of Mysore for 
three hundred and fifty years, we now arrive in the reign 
of the eighteenth, Krishnaraja II, at a period in the 
history of Mysore, which saw its name famous in the far 
West. While the State was exhausted by the incessant 
wars waged by its generals, and the adjoining kingdoms 
were distracted by the collapse of the central power, and 
there were ready representatives of Kuropean nations 
near by to take sides in furtherence of their own interests 
but whose material organization was not equal to their 
political ambitions, Haidar, with sword in hand, tried to 
supplant his sovereign master and found a dynasty of his 
own on the ruins of those he pulled down. The military 
genius of this unkown Muslim who bad found his way 
into Nanjaraja’s army from an obscure corner of Mysore 
and the spirit of political skdventure that had seized him 
firmly on the plains of Trichinopoly, involve the causes 
of the rise of a great European nation in India and the 
redemption of the State itself from the savage grip of a 
supplanter who neither cared for king nor for humanity 
at large. And our eyes are curiously intent on perhaps 
the most memorable revolution which India has so far 
known — ^a revolution which has impressed it with a 
character which has all but transformed it from a mere 
geographical expression into a political nation. 

The traditional picture drawn of Haidar as a clever 
but cruel man who cared more for the 
for the means he employed in 
attaining it, is one that deserves to be 
examined closely. We have to-day evidence enough. 
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first, to see the man clearly, not as his enemies or 
{tartisans painted him to us, but as he actually was ; 
secondly, to see him against his own background, not 
ours, and to understand what limitations it imposed upon 
him, and to what extent he overcame them. His life 
covers nearly three-quarters of the eighteenth century, 
the critical period in which modem India was being bom. 
Haidar devoted most of his life to the defence of Mysore 
against those who invaded her territories or tried to 
impose their will on her ; to her advance towards the 
north-west from where came the Mahratta.s to disturb 
her peace ; to her extension toward the south, where the 
pretensions of Mnhamniad All, aided by the PInglish, had 
despoiled Mysore of her just rights to Trichinopoly and 
barred her further advance southwards ; and to reform 
the army in such a manner as to make it practically 
invulnerable against not only the country powers but 
also against the European nations whose military organi- 
sation and methods of training had impressed him deeply. 
In this titanic struggle, he literally wore himself out. 
It was largely his achievement that Mysore attracted to 
her standard almost every one of any nationality who 
could make her anny strong or invincible ; that she be- 
came early famous in the far-famed capitals of Europe ; 
and that she expanded on all sides and became a compact 
kingdom, as it was intended she should be, from sea to 
sea. He fought with astonishing patience and tenacity ; 
and as he alone withstood the powers that tried to absorb 
Mysore, he won their sincere ill-will and opposition. 
His methods may not have been always right but there 
can be no question that be held to the right itself with 
singular devotion. And in defence of it, be fought his 
wars in a manner that made his name to be fearetl and 
in his own age respected. It was not for nothing that 
he came to be described later as “ the most formidable 
Asiatic rival the British ever encountered in India.” 
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He was accused by his eueuiies of many crimes, but 
except one, most of these may be refuted by the evidence 
available to-day. But curiously enough, or perhaps 
naturally enough, the general outlines of his portrait 
have been fixed for all time by the historians of the past 
century. He is still the cruel, severe, terror-striking, 
merciless, extortionate, exacting, unjust, deliberate, 
calculating, autocratic, arbitrary, unfeeling man who 
stood beside the Mysore throne, hiding who knows what 
behind that sly smile of his — really an inhuman person, 
a perfect master in the art of dissimulation. How much 
of this picture is true ? Was Haidar a mere treacherous 
usurper and no more ? Did he not possess any redeem- 
ing features'’ Did he attempt anything useful or 
good for Mysore? To this question our answer is 
definitive to a degree. In developing it, we are resolved 
upon not accepting anything of importance unless upon 
trustworthy contemporary evidence. We do not think 
that anything more would be required of us or of any 
writer of authentic history. 

Haidar, as we have seen,® was of humble origin, though, 
lifter his successful career, attempts 
vici«*i'tndt's were made by annalists to represent 

him as having sprung from the very 
trilie of Koreish, the most illustrious of the Arabs, to 
which the Prophet Muhammad belonged.’ Whatever 
the truth in their stories, there is scarcely any doubt 
that he was born in a family that had some pretensions 
to religious piety and to military talents. The former 
developed into the religious bigotry which came to be 
associated later with the name of Tipu and the latter 
into the genius for military leadership which distinguished 
Haidar throughout his career. Amon^ the many 

ft. See Ante (*h. X. 200t f- d. 8, where hie suci»B(r7 and early oveer are very 
briefly d»*ttU with. ThiM mn'Mou AIIh iu cttrUiu Ucuuae left ovt-r for 
iuclueioD here. The Niithoritiee are quoted below. 

7. See s4|}|>eiidiz III, for a note ou the Aftceafry ofHaiAur, 
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different accounts that have come down to us, one says 
that he started life in a small way in the family of a 
Brahman landlord, whose lady was particularly kind to 
him. One day, it is said, at about noon, she called for 
him once or twice, and receiving no response from him, 
stepped into the garden to look for him. Strange to 
relate, she found him fast asleep under a little tree, with 
a cobra playing over his head. She retreated hastily and 
the cobra shortly thereafter quit the place, leaving 
Haidar still asleep. The mistress of the house came 
back to where Haidar lay and bid him get up and go 
with her into the house. Here she fed him on “ rice and 
curds '* ‘ and told him he was destined to become a great 
ruler and when he did become one, she entreated, their 
poor family may not be forgotten. Whether true or not, 
the story shows that there were not wanting signs early 
in his life of his future greatness. He had his meed of 
trial and suffering. In his infancy, he was bereft of his 
father. He had, however, a cousin — uncle, according to 
other sources — his namesake, who took interest in him 
and his elder brother, Sabas. Both owed much to this 
cousin and Haidar owed a great deal to his brother as 
well. Kirmapi records a tale on the authority of “ an 
historian,” as he says, who had ” sought for historical 
documents ” relating to the life of Haidar,” which shows 
how Haidar was saved from death shortly after his birth. 
Immediately after the birth of Haidar, goes the story, 
“certain astrologers cast his nativity, and disclosed that 
though this boy would certainly arrive at the dignity of 
the crown and throne, and rise to be the sovereign of the 
Kamfitics, yet, that he would, in a short time, suffer the 
pain and grief of becoming an orphan ; that is, his father 
wonld be taken from him. On hearing this prediction, 
bis relations, with one accord, determined that the child 

S. Food OBQoUy giTen to a fondled child in the honsehdld. 

9. Elrmapi, iVaatouni-Kydari, 10. 
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should be fed with the milk of death, and laid to sleep in 
the cradle of eternity. His father, however, on being 
informed of this intention, said, ‘ If the evil omen 
attendant on his birth rests on me, well and good, be it 
so ; but I will not allow him to be put to death ; for 
good and bad proceed alike from God's decrees.* In 
consequence of this, the mother and relatives of this 
light of the eyes of prosperity and good fortune spared 
no pains in his nurture and preservation.” And Haidar 
lost his father in his third year! Not only that. Imme- 
diately on the death of his father, he and his brother 
suffered imprisonment at the hands of Abbas Kuli Khan, 
son of Darga Kuli Khan, the cruel Killedar of Dod- 
ballapur. Abbas KuH proved himself not only unfriendly 
but also wholly ungrateful. For all the service rendered 
by Futte Muhammad, the father of Haidar, his only 
return was to cruelly ill-treat the family of his loyal 
colleague who had yielded his life in his service. Abbas 
Ku|i plundered Haidar's mother of all she possessed, 
including her personal trinkets, utensils and jewels, and 
what is worse, seized her two young sons, Sabas and 
Haidar, then eight and three years old, and confined 
them in a kettle-drum, the head (or parchment) of which 
being stretched on the drum, it was beaten, in order 
that, by the pain and distress of these poor orphans, he 
might extort n)ore m iney from their family I From this 
horrible imprisonment, the boys were rescued by the 
intervention of the King of Mysore who, through the 
efforts of Haidar Sahib — the Gulam Haidar of other 
sources — the cousin of Haidar All, called on Taliir Khan, 
the Nawab of Sira, to require Abbas Kuli to liberate at 
once Futte’s widow and children from ti..' indignities to 
which they were being subjected. Haidar oahib, in due 
course, got Futte's widow and his two cousins to Seringa- 
patam and brought them up with care and affection. 
He taught them the use of arms and horsemanship. 
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^abas was married immediately he reached the age of 
discretion and he tried to shift for himself by seeking 
service under one Abdul Wahab Khan, an younger 
brother of' Muhammad Alt, Navrab of Arcot. Abdul 
Wahab held the Jakgir of Chittoor, and he appointed 
^bas to the command of 1,000 foot and ‘200 horse and 
Haidar Alt to “ the command of the horse," the number 
being probably too insignificant for mention. But 
either the brothers did not fare well at Chittoor*® or 
Haidar Sahib, the cousin, desired their presence at 
Seringapatam, and they both joined him soon at Seringa- 
patam with their families and belongings. Here they 
were presented to Nanjarajaiya, the Dewan, and they were 
each appointed to the command of dSO horse. Shortly 
after, Haidar SS,hib, who then commanded Ohikbaljapur, 
fell in an attack on Devanaha|)i. On this, Nanjarajaiya 
transferred to Sabas the command of Cbikbajjiipur and 
its dependencies, together with the command over the 
troops of his cousin Haidar H&hib. ^abas settled down 
with his family at Chikballapur, despatching his brother 
Haidar Alt with his own and Nanjarajaiya's troops to 
Seringapatam. Here, Haidar Alt conducted himself with 
such prudence and discretion that he rose in the estima- 
tion of the king (Krishnaraja II) and his minister Nanja- 
rajaiya. He was granted a Jahgir for maintaining his 
horse and regular foot and was even dignified with the 
title Haidar Ali Khan. He had so far ingratiated him- 
self with Nanjarajaiya at this time that, in the words of 
the chief annalist of the period, “ neither in business nor 
pleasure ” did Nanjarajaiya "ever sej^arate himself from 
him.” 


10. Klrmiiii says tUat " Bhabaz r«cei»id an aflront froiii Abdul Wahab 
Khin, and being offended, with difficulty obtained Iiia diaohargr irom hie 
service, and having no employ, he, at tin- invitation of his relative 
(Hydup the elder), joined him with his brother, their family, followers, 
end property,” (lUtl, 29), 
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In bis nineteenth year or so, while serving at Seringa- 
patam, Sab&s made arrangements for 
Hil murriage, etc. the marriage of Haidar A If. He found 
a bride for him in the respectable and 
pious family of one Saiyid Sabas — who was commonly 
known as Shah Mean Sahib — who resided at Sira. This 
Saiyid S&has was a Pirza4A, one learned in the Law. 
His spiritual glory had been crowned with domestic 
happiness ; he became the father of six children, three 
sons and three daughters. He was sent for to Seringa- 
patam and his eldest daughter was married, in the 
Deccani manner,” to Haidar AIT. She bore him, not 
long after, a daughter, but, owing to some unfortunate 
neglect or other cause, while yet in child-bed. she was 
attacked with dropsy and became » cripple for life. He 
could not marry again at once, as he desired and arranged 
to do, as he had to proceed on military duty down the 
ghfits with Naujaiajaiya.'* On his return home, his wife 
gave him, of her own freewill, permission to take another 
wife. His brother !>abas Sahib selected for him the 
sister'* of one Mir All Haz \ Khan, who. after having 

II. TIun tnne)) Aupplit’d by Klnniiii [Jhid^ 24). Kirmiiti, though iiuiceu- 
ritW ill Nom** of hin dntc^ and alM confuted io Iuh accounts, Huppliea 
details which need not b<* diNb«*JK*v«'d, e>tperially as hp ia conAroiPd by 
thp other aiiualist Mirita Ikbal. 

1*J. Kirmipi, /htd, 24-2^. Kirmini says that Haidar had to poatpoop lua 
KPrond marriage and accompany Naniarajaiya on hiK p^epeditiou *'to 
reduce tiie country of tha Payaughat, which is eonth of Myaore, and 
coiiaiBta of Calicut, Coimbatore, Diudigal, Palghat, etc., aome of tbe 
Naiman of which had rebelled.** lie took ** a year and a half*' to 
^'reduiHi the country to order and punishing the discontented Naimars.” 
Tliia would fix hie ei^iid marriage in about bia tweiity-Herond year. 
Tliia would also fi:( Subas’a death after Haidar'a iteooitd niarriagc. 
Dpseribed by Klnndpi aa ** Hiatcr-iu-law " {Ibidt 25-20). Xhia iaa niiaUko 
for “aiatar," aa ia evident from Mina Ikbel’e AhwtXU Hydur A'at'jl, who 
80 deacribaa her. Uut Miraa Ikba) in wrong in caUi'>g her bis flrst^wifp, 
because Haidar All’s flrat wife wae tbe eldest daotN'itpr of Saiyid Sahas 
of Bira, as mentioned in the text above. It ia ik)s8 U V, however, that 
thia lady was dead at tlip time Mirra Ikbal wrote his account. Sot*. 
Ktriiiipi, 500. A traiialation of Mir^ta Ikbal’e work will be found 
in this publication (/bid, '199*Sl2h The Haiti., Hdm,. (ff, 7, lObi 
corrobnraten the above infonnation relating to Haidar's marrii^re. 
According to this work (ff. lOf^, Haidar's Hecond wife was known as 
Fatima Buguiu. 
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been Eilledar of Gurramkonda, had been living in the 
Baramahal. Haidar, though he took a second wife, was 
considerate to his first one. We are specially told that 
he “ still considered his first wife as holding the principal 
sway in the home,” Haidar continuing to her “ all her 
privileges and honours,” and he “ moreover regarded her 
as the ornament of his family, and placed all his family 
under her authority.” Haidar, however, had no 
children by his second wife for three or four years. He 
sought the intervention of a saint named Tipii Mustan 
Aulia, whose tomb is to be seen in the market-place at 
Arcot. Through his blessings, he had a son, the 
celebrated Tipu Sultan, named after that Saint. He was 
bom on November 19, 1749,'® when Haidar had attained 
his twenty-seventh year. Haidar strengthened his 
relationship with his second wife's family by marrying 
his first wife’s youngest sister to his new brother-in-law 
Mir AlT Baza Khan, while he mirried her second sister 
to one Saiyid Burhan, a learned man. His three 
brothers-in-law by the first wife — Saiyid Kamal, Saiyid 
Mokhdum and Saiyid Ismail — and all his other relations 
were found some kind of service or employment, with 
the result that he had men to depend on in times of 
need. Indeed, a part of the policy of Haidar after settle- 
ment of his differences with the Mahrattas over the 
conquest of Bednur was to place the more important 


li. KlrmSi^i, 26. 

]5. $26-29. KiBon^li^iorChmrle^Bie'WfiritMemoirtvfliydcrAlyKhaH 

and Tipptio Sultan (CsmbridKe Uni. PreBi, 180^, where it is stated that 
TipQ was bom in or about 1749 (pp. 5,49). According to the Haid. 
Ndm.t however, Tipfl was born in 1762, for he was eight years of 
age in 1760 (see Ante p. 294 of this Yol.) The Saint Tips MuHtiin, 
referred to above, was well-known during hie time for his miracles in 
both Hindustan proper sud the Deccan. He had two brothers, one 
being Numld Sahib who sleeps at Trichiuopoly, and the other lies 
buiM at HunQr, Biyadurg tdak, present BeDary district (KtrmftQi, 
Ibid, 26*27). ^Xipd Mnsiftn Anlia’s tomb at Arcot bears the date 1142 
Hijra or 1728 A.D. It was erected by Nawdb SCdat-ullih Kb£n, who 
died in 1782. 
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places under the charge of men closely related to him or 
in men in whom he possessed confidence. Invariably 
these were Mussalmans in religion. After the return of 
the Mahrattas from Bednur, Haidar left his son Tipu in 
the command of that place, appointing at the same time 
Lais Mean, his sister's husband, to the command of a 
stronghold a few miles off. He put Sira under Mir 
Sahib, whose sister he had recently married. Similarly, 
he appointed Fyzulla Khan to the command of Mysore 
fort and district, while Mokhdum SShib was nominated 
to be in charge of Seringapatain itself. Ibrahim Sahib, 
uncle of Haidar, continued at Bangalore, and Amin 
Sahib, his nephew, commanded the Baramahal vailey.'° 
According to contemporary accounts, Haidar was 
neither distinguished by the beauty of 
person nor the eloquence of his 
tongue. He was a plain man, his 
features coarse, his nose small and turned up and his 
lower lip rather thick. Of average stature, he was 
robust in build, bulky in size but characterized by spirit 
and vigour, and hot-blooded. He was of active habits 
and capable of bearing fatigue as well on foot as on 
horse-back. Brown in complexion, he wore neither 
beard nor whiskers, contrary to the custom I’f Muham- 
madans.” Though not handsome, Haidar’s countenance 

IS. RobHou, Lt/r of Hyder Ally, 31 ; Dp lift Tour, Ayder Ali, I. 97-99. Robsou 
retern to FyzulU or Futzal-ulUh ftft '' Phftsnlft." De La lour calls 
Mir Haliib as Mirza ; hr alno mentions Mokhdum Sahib as having 
been nominated to Mysore and Amin Sahib to tlip “government of the 
kingdom of Ilisnagar, ” meaning thereby Bednur itself |see Ibid, 1. 99). 
He further states that in the patents given to his relstious on this 
occasion, he prolonged their names, evidently by ennobling them. 
{Ibid, I. 97, f.n.). 

17. See M. La Maitra De La Tour, Hittory of Aydvr Ali Khan (History of 
Hydsr Ali Khsn), first edition in two Vole. (Londou, 1784), Vol. I. p. !23. 
De m Tour was comiiiandant of Haidar’s artillery ana knew him well 
pereonally. His description has been widely copied. Bowring, in 
adopting it in bis Hoiilw AK niui Tipis Sultan, adds that Haidar's eyes 
were small. So farts one can see, there is no warrant for this elaboration 
of De La Tonr'a description. Klrmapi does not give ns sny lengthy 
deseription of Haidar’s personality as De La Tour does, Sut Wbat he 
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was open and calculated to inspire confidence. Though 
a perfect master in the art of dissimulation when the 
occasion required it, he did not of set purpose cultivate 
the habit of disguising his aspect which was either gay 
or overspread with chagrin as the circumstances de- 
manded it. He dressed in white muslin and wore a big 
turban of ancient style, made of the same cloth, or of red 
or yellow cloth of Burhanpur manufacture, nearly 100 

setB down, though brief, is eTpreesive. Hsidar was, he says, **very 
dark and strong bodied, but of middle size '* (see Klnuapi in Nenhauni- 
Jit/dtifi, 4%\). Klrm&ni adds that Haidar was ** accustomed to shave 
his beard, moustaobes, eyobro^v and eyelashes.” {Ibid). Those dea< 
criptions, though furnished by those who had known Haidar personally, 
do not help us to visualize the man. Contcniporsr>' portraits enable us 
to do this better. One of these shows him as a thin built, tall man, with 
whiskers and a short clipped beard, in light-fitting military vest and a 
peaked up turban with a feather iu it. The nose is aquiline and small, 
and the eyes not small bat medium in size. It is a picture of a Klim, 
active, though somewhat awe-striking pei'sonality. In a portrait repn*- 
sentiug Haidar aa eitting in his OurbSr, which origlually appeared iu 
the JSuropran Magazine^ he is shown as a tall, handsome, beardlebs, 
small-nosed, striking personality, of gigantic proportions, dressed in 
flowing robes and slightly resting on a pillow at his htek, with a rounded 
d at turban. This evidently depioto him as he was nearly at his end. 
Ill a tbii'd one, prefixed to Prinot* Gholam Mobainmed'a edition of 
Pc La Tour’s (Thacker & Co., London, 1865), he ia represented 

as be should have looked in his comparatively younger daya. This is a 
reprint of a portrait, engraved in steel by Morrish. It depicta Haidar 
as of average stature, with the small hooked-in nose, in military dress, 
and with turban on. In the portrait which depicts Admiral I>e Sufferein's 
interview with Haidar, we have Haidar presented to us, as in the 
Uaroptan MagaiinCy as a distinctly tall man. with an atiuiliue nose, 
flowing robes and a flat turban. The main ideas conveyed by these 
portraits are that Haidar iiiijnvssed his contemporaries as a tall man 
wdth aquiline iiosv, clean shaven face, with fairly regular features, 
though somewhat bulky in body. An De La Tour says tbat he was 
feet 6 inches high,” Haidar may be correctly desoribed as of average 
buinau stature. According to antfaropologints, the average human 
stature appears to be about 1*676 m. (6 ft. 6 in.). Those who are l‘73r> m. 
(6 ft. 8 ill.) or more in height are said to be tall; those below 1*626 m. 
(6 ft. 4 iu.) are short ; while those who fall below 1*600 m. (4 ft. 11 in.) are 
now usually termed pygtnies (see A. C. Haddon, Haeet of Afan, 8). 
Haidar's black complexion, overage beigbt, long face, fairly regular 
features and convex narrow nose would suggest his affiliation with the 
Indo-Afghans, an intermediate race. His marital and otber oonneotions 
with the Afghan families of Cuddapab and Kumool'—fais wife, 

who became the mother of Tipil, was the daughter of N&r Moiii-ud-dlu, 
who bad been Oovemor of Ouddapah, and his brother-in*Uw MU All 
Hazg Khin had been Governor of Gurramkop^a—seem to afford some 
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hands long and flat at the top.*" His robe was made up 
in accordance with the fashion of the time — the body 
and sleeves fitting neatly, and drawn close by strings, the 
rest of the robe being ample and in folds, so that when 
he walked, a page supported his train, from his first 
stepping off the carpet to his entering into his carriage. 
In the army, however, he appeared in a different manner. 
He wore a military habit, said to have been invented by 
himself for his generals.*** It was an uniform composed 
of a vest of white satin, with gold flowers, faced with 
yellow, and attached by cords or strings of the same 
colour. The drawers were of the same materials,*’ while 

ffround for this affiliotion. On thoconqneHt of Cnddspfth, Haidar married 
the HiKier of the Nawiib of Cuildapah and made lier the bead of his 
hat*ciii, with the title of ilakbhi Begum. He also give his daughter in 
marriage to the eldest son of Abdul Haliim, the Nawab of Sava^ur* who 
was of Afghan descent, and recatved the latter's daughter in marriage to 
Karim, his second son. One version of his ancestry states that his 
grt'at'grandfatber Muhammad Bahlol waa a Mahanmiadan devotee who 
left the Ihiiijab to seek hts fortniie in Southern Iadia» accompanied by 
his sous (see Appt'Odix III. on Haidar'n Anc^itry). It must be added 
hen* that Bahlol ia ait Afghan name and was that of the founder of the 
Lu^i dynasty, which waa uprooted by Bahar, the founder of tlie Mughal 
dyuasty, in 1S26. Tlie aquiline nose and long face would indicate, 
perhaps, original v\rah ancestry. The hue regular features, white com 
plexion and nhort stature (5 ft. 4 in.) asaooiated with the Arabs of South 
Arabia iStuiiitea), seam to have been modified by later admistun*. 

18. This iurhau of red or yellow colour was, according to Mirea Ikbal, of 
Burhanpur niauufacture^see AhwAli }{ydur Aati;, 606-607, in Klriuapi'a 
Nvtthaxmi-Hydurt, Burhanpur is a town in the Cuatral PFovinees, about 
9H0 miles N.£. of Bombay. It was a flourishing manufacturing centre in 
Mugbal times. Ib those days. It extended over an area of 6 square 
iiiilea. Akbar huUt a palace iu it, still iu existence, while Aurangaib 
added a mosque, which is yet in use. Taken by Wellesley in 1803, it 
came under British control in 1860. 

19. Du La Tour says that It was ** invented" by Haidar. But there is no 
reason to doubt that Haidar waa only coutiuulng the exi&tiug taahiou 
in this respect. 

90. Mirza Ikbal gives some additional details : ** He did not wear his 
damah (coat or tunic) often; but a vest, open in front, made of a 
broad kind of white cloth, which is called in Indiaj I>oria, that the 
width of the cloth might allow of its being broad m* the breast." He 
als<t telia us that **hi8 trous«uu were made of Masadpatam Okinfr; 
and he waa fond of fJAsttls, the ground of which was white, strewed 
with flowers " (l.c.). What De La Tour calls ** boots '* must be taken to 
be the ** Vhodav '* worn by Muhammadans. He also wore large slippers 
with a long point tamed back, resembling those usually worn in 
France and oaUed Bonliers e la you laine. 
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the “ boots ” were of yellow velvet. He wore also a scarf 
of white silk about his waist; and with the military dress, 
his turban was either of a red or aurora colour.® When 
he was on foot, he commonly used a gold-headed cane ; 
and sometimes on horseback he wore a sabre hanging by 
a belt of velvet embroidered with gold, and fastened over 
his shoulder by a clasp of gold, enriched with precious 
stones.®® He did not ordinarily wear much jewellery 
either on his turban or his clothes — neither necklaces 
nor bracelets.® 

Haidar was, from all accounts, a simple and plain man, 
Hia daily life and trom Vanity and self-sufficiency, 

pereonai habita and He was not fond of delicacies nor 
oharactenatioa. particular in what he ate. He gave no 

orders about his table, eating only whatever was placed 
before him. He ate of all the dishes available, showing 
a preference, however, for salt and sour ones. In his 
journeys and marches, he subsisted mostly on parched 
gram, almonds and dry bread, made of rice, jawdr or rdgi, 
with which, soldier-like, he appeared well-contented.® 
His mode of living was much unlike that of a man of 
rank, being more like that of a private soldier. At his 
table, twice a day, some of his most intimate friends used 
to join, but the food and the quantities served to all were 
alike.® Though in later life he was accused by some® 
of being arbitrary and as indulging in abuse and the whip 

21. What De La Tour oalla ** aurora" » the "yellow" of Mirsa Ikbal, 
"aurora" meauing here nothing more than "golden." According to 
Elrmaijli Haidar waa very fond of the red and purple cobura 
(Nenhduni-Ilyduri, 476). 

224 Morrish’s engraving of Haidar All gonerally fulfila this description. 

23. We use advisedly the word ** ordinarily," qualifying the verBion of 
De La Toor. But in the porti^t reprinted in the Europran Maga- 
rtne, he is shown ae wearing a bracelet on bis left wriit. Thie picture 
ahowe him as aitting in hia Durbar and confirms Miraa Ikbal'a des- 
oriptiou. According to him, Haidar "wore diamond claipt on hia 
wrieta and two or three diamond rings on hU fingers" (l.c.), 

. RlrmlQi, NeshaunuHyduri, 474'476. 

. BClrza Ikbal, AhwMi Hydur Naik, 606, in Ibid. 
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even towards those belonging to the army,” there is no 
doubt that he was essentially a man who attracted people 
to himself.” He was easily accessible and possessed 
facility for conversing on any subject.® He had, indeed, 
none of that stateliness or taciturnity that is generally 
associated with those in power.® When he first received 
a stranger, he was reserved and appeared to speak with 
gravity, but soon recovered his usual ease, and conversed 
with all the world, repeating himself the news and common 
topics of the day with the utmost affability.” An 
astonishing characteristic of his was that he asked ques- 
tions, gave answers, heard a letter read, and dictated an 
answer to another, beheld a theatrical exhibition, and 
even seemed to attend to the performance that was on — 
at the same instant that he delivered decisions concerning 
things of the utmost importance.® Every one who had 
any business with him, whoever he might be, could go 
to him. Only to strangers, he was more formally intro- 
duced, a chdbddr or mace-bearer preceding and 
announcing him. It may seem strange, but yet it is 
true, fakirs (or religious mendicants) were excluded from 
this indulgence of free audience, they being dealt with 
by a special official, who had instructions to provide their 
wants.® Haidar was unsparing with himself in doing 
the day’s work, and exi^ected all to do the same. From 
morning till night, he never remained a moment idle. 
He was a slave, we are told, to the regulations of his 
working establishments, or manufactories.® His memory 
was excellent to such an extent that he could recollect a 
word, or an incident, for years. It was said of him that 
any one whom he hod seen twenty years before, in the 

07. Ibid, 496. 98. Ibid, 494. 

99-81. De La Toor, Aydrr j4/t, I. 94'flB. The Rer. O. F. Schvui 2 « writing, 
in 1779. of Haidtf’i mode of tnoiooting buBineeci~just after be assumed 
full power — bears testimony to the same effeot* 

89. Ibid, I. 95. 88. Ibid. 

84. Rlrmipi, Ibid, 474. 

VOL. 11 T 
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common drees of the people of the world, he could recog- 
nize, after that period, in the patched garment of a 
mendicant. The story goes that one day he asked the 
official in charge of his stable to bring an old saddle, 
which had been laid by and neglected for a long time. 
When it was brought and examined, he said, “ There is 
another saddle missing ; it is a Mahratta saddle, with a 
housing of yellow broad-cloth, moth-eaten, and I desired 
it might be wrapped up in a cloth and taken care of.” 
This also, on search, was found! And he had given the 
orders he mentioned eleven years before ! He. began his 
day as the morning dawned. As he sat down to wash 
his face, his messengers and spies stood about him on 
all sides, repeating the news and intelligence of the day 
before.® His capacity for hearing was even more 
excellent than his capacity for remembering.® It is said 
that he could readily distinguish and comprehend the 
different voices and the different details. This was really 
astonishing. People, indeed, would not give credit to 
what was said of him. But on trying repeatedly, it was 
found that they were wrong and that his capacity for 
following simultaneously many and giving orders only to 
those and to them only when on the points they really 
needed, was indeed great. When the news-reporters 
began repeating their news, whatever did not require 
inquiry, he passed over in silence. But, when he heard 
any news which required examination, or might be deemed 
important, he, sffter listening to it, at once stopped all 
further talking, and entered into the investigation of its 
truth, bearings qr relevancy to the topics on hand.^ 
The human side of the man appealed to many who, 
hearing of his daring deeds, wished to join his ranks. 
One of the annalists of the period, indeed, says of him 

86. Oe La Tonr, Ibid, 1. 86; Ifina Ikbal, Ibid, 606-606. 

86. Uinsa Ikbal, Ibid. 

87. Ibid. 
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that “ his humble and agreeable manners attracted from 
all parts many adventurers to his service," and it is added 
of him that even in public he assumed no distinction 
between himself and one of his private troopers, nor were 
any deductions made from the pay of the soldiery in his 
employ.** Whatever changes may have come over him in 
his later years,® in the earlier part of his career — when 
he was still on the first steps of the ladder of fortune — 
he was simple, unostentations and inviting to a degree. 
Brought up as a soldier from his infancy, Haidar had 
some eminently soldier-like qualities, 
ties "* Plain as he was in his bearing, simple 

in his dress and accessible to all, he 
did not like persons who indulged in long-winded 
speeches. One of the annalists of the period curtly says 
" he did not like great talkers."^ He was essentially a 
man of action, and severely practical in his outlook. “ In 
penetration and in store of practical wisdom,” Klrm&ni 
says, Haidar ” took the lead from all the State ministers, 
princes and kings of former days.”*' The subject of 
conversation at his public audience generally related to 
mattera affecting the State or the order and regulation 
of kingdoms and empires, or to swords, muskets, horses, 
elephants or invigorating medicines,^ so that the body 
may be well maintained to aid the mind in its desire for 
achievements. His understanding was quick and, 
according to contemporary opinion, may be described 
as “ wonderful,” while the noble desire to attempt 
great things was a marked feature of his mental make- 
up.*^ Of foolish pride or vain glory, he had none ; indeed, 

as. Ibid, 494. 

89. 494*495. It should be reioembered thet Min.« TVbal, though he 

writes with apparent oandoar, oannot be described ha in any sense 
partial to Haidar in his delineation of his character or even his aohieve- 
meuts. Where such a man agrees with the , opinions of Rlmiapi or 
De La TonXt wa Jiiay not be far from the truth. 

40. Klrmfoi, Ibidt 478. 41. Ibid , . 

42. Ibid. 48. Ibid, 474. 44. Ibid. 

VOL. II 
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if Kinnani is to be believed, he had expelled them from 
his mind/^ As became a soldier, he loved his kind. 
“ He was the friend and protector of the soldier," writes 
one who knew him well, and adds that he was 
“ altogether full of kindness and generosity " to him.^® 
His estimate of the value of the brave and experienced 
soldier was, we are told, very high ; and any man, who 
distinguished himself by his bravery, he heartily cherished 
and protected, and used his endeavours to promote and 
exalt him.®’ But he demanded hard work from him and 
nothing but the beat he was capable of would satisfy 
him. He treated his colleagues as his equals and even 
shared his food with them. In his dealings with them, 
in the social as in the military sphere, he treated them 
with the utmost cordiality and goodwill, making no dis- 
tinction between himself and his private troopers. 
Unlike Muhammad of Ghazni, who seldom, if ever, 
shared the hard life of his soldiers, Haidar attached no 
dignity to his position. He was ever ready to put him- 
self to the severest tests that he presented for his men.*® 
While on the field, ragi or dry rice bread and gram satis- 
fied him as much as it did the common soldier serving 
in his ranks.*® Nor would he allow any deductions from 
salaries due to them.®® No wonder his friendliness and 
kindness inspired deeds of valour on the field of battle 
and added to his renown. There is some reason to 
believe that towards the close of his career he was a 
changed man, but it is clear that he was in his earlier 
life both a steadfast friend and well-wisher of the 
common soldier who helped him to attain higher distinc- 
tion and office. Everything relating to the army 
interested him. His understanding in regard to it was 

«. UM. it. Ibii, 478. 47. 474. 

48. Uoliaiiimad Habib, SulAm Uahmui of Ohaini, 77, f.a. 43. 

43. Elnnsvi, Ibid, 474-47S. 

GO. Miraa ttbal. Ibid, 434. 
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as keen as in regard to territorial or revenue affairs.^ 
One keen glance of his, we are told, decided without 
difficulty the enlistment of recruits, the merits of horses 
about to be purchased, and their price, and the apprecia- 
tion of valuable articles, and their selection.” He had a 
singularly profound knowledge of the quality and value 
of anus and instruments of war. Such knowledge, 
indeed, seemed to come to him almost instinctively, so 
quick and so spontaneous were his decisions on them.” 

Next only to the soldier was the personal attention 
Haidar paid to the horse — the noble 
hone animal on which depended so much 

success in the warfare he continuously 
engaged. Every one who has written of him has remarked 
eloquently on the great regard he showed to dealers in 
horses. Himself an excellent judge of horse-Ucsh, his 
interest in horses, their purchase, their upkeep and their 
safety was unbounded. If he could write, Haidar’s choice 
to declare his knowledge of the letters would have fallen 
on the horse, and then we would have had a treatise on 
the horse and horsemanship which would have delighted 
not only the horse-lover but also have given us a literary 
parallel to the work of that celebrated warrior-literate 
Xenophon, whose famous treatise stands unique in the 
world's literature.'^ If Haidar had been duly blessed and 
could have written— he knew not more than putting 
topsy-turvy his initial ‘Hai' in Urdu — he would have 
given us hints not only on the points of a good horse ; on 
how to approach it and in what mood or temper ; on how 
to break it in ; on how to keep a stable fit or where it 
should be located ; on how to acquii-e a good steed and to 

61. Blniiivi, Tbi/Z. 482. 52. Ibid. bt Ibid, 

64. Dftliyuu on Xenopbon iu NfUeniea, iu-S p. 98. 62. Xenopbou on 
Horumutfuluji (Hippi A'e) in n cUiuic on the subject of horses. }4o 
one interested in the liorse should miss rreding it. Xenophon .ot 
only wrote pure Greek in a plain, perspicuous and nuaffeoted style, but 
had alao an eye to the praotical in his estimate of things. 
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train it for cavalry work, including the arts of “leaping 
ditches, scrambling over walls, scaling up and springing ofi 
high banks,” and on how to make it a valuable ally in war ; 
but also on how to treat the merchant who brings and 
sells the noble animal to you. This is the one thing that 
Xenophon, perhaps the greatest western writer on the 
horse, has failed to touch on, though he even furnishes 
elaborate suggestions for guidance in buying a horse. 
The horse has played a great part in Indian history, and 
there be some who say that it is the horse that brought 
the Muhammadan into India."^ Whether this is so or 
not, there is no doubt that successive dynasties of kings 
in India have befriended the merchant who specialised 
his trade in horses. The Vijayauagar kings were parti* 
Gularly interested in this business and treated Portuguese 
dealers in it with marked goodwill.°^ Indeed, it has been 
said that the Portuguese languished with the disappear- 
ance of the Vijayanagar rulers, whose valued patronage 
they lost with the extinction of theii' dynasty.^^ But 
there seems some exaggeration here, for the trade in 
horses soon readjusted itself and the Mysore dynasty of 
rulers began to encourage it. Haidar continued the 
patronage and that in a manner which shows that he 
had improved on what he had learnt from his teacher 
Nanjaraja. If a soldier is known from the horse he 
keeps, Haidar would be reckoned to stand easily hrst. 
If the majesty of men themselves is best discovered in 
the graceful handling of the prancing horse, Haidar 
would have shown himself to the best advantage. And 
he would have agreed with Xenophon that “ a horse so 
prancing is indeed a thing of beauty, a wonder and a 
marvel, riveting the gaze of ail who see him, young and 
gray beards.” He valued the horse, as it should be, for 
its own qualities ; not only as a useful servant and a 

fiS-57. On the patronase extended by the Vijayanagar Kings to the Fortn- 
gueae In this matter, aee Uy». Oat., II, iii. ITSS-lTBt, 90S9, cto. 
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splendid ally in warfare, but also as a beautiful natural 
object and a noble creature meriting the best attention. 
Else we cannot understand the uniform praise that local 
annalists and foreign observers of Haidar's period bestow 
on his fondness for horses and the special manner in 
which he treated those that brought them in numbers to 
him. Thus Mirza Ikbal, who is not always partial to 
Haidar, says that while his relations with and manage- 
ment of merchants generally was so excellent as to be 
beyond praise, his kindness to horse-dealers was more 
particularly so.^ The exacting businessman that he was, 
while he extended his favour to them, he, in return, 
expected them to conform to his pleasure. He especially 
stipulated that the horses they brought should not be 
sold until he had seen them. If any horse died after it 
entered his boundaries, and the tail and good evidence of 
the fact of death were produced, he paid half the price of 
the horse.® He always saw the horses himself, and, 
having seen them, fixed their prices. After four days 
had elap.sed, he sent for the merchants, and having paid 
them separately for as many horses os he had approved, 
he presented them with an order for the discharge of the 
customs duty due, and told them they must consider 
themselves his guests the next day and after that depart. 
When the morning arrived, he sent them a large quantity 
of rice, some sheep, butter and other things, enough to 
make a good feast.® Kirmapi, the other historian of the 
period, amply confirms these statements.® To horse- 
dealers, he says, Haidar gave presents of gold and raiment, 
besides the value of the horses he purchased ; and so 
liberal was he that, if on the road through his tei-ritories, 
any horse by chance died, he paid hah the price, after 
6H. Hirn SOa-608. 

(9. Xhis oustom obUiiied iu Vijsysnsgmr *ko [vide Muniz’t secoant (r. 
1686) in Sewell’s A Forgotten Zmpire, 807]. Haidar was, it is sigiii- 
6oant, following an old onstoiii which had descended to him iiotu 
Vijayaaagar times through the Mysore Kings. 

60. Mirza Ikbal, lUd. 61. KlrmSvi, lUd, 116. 
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the arriYal of the tail and mane, with a certificate from 
the civil officers of the district.^ The result of his 
liberality was that horses were brought to him from all 
quarters ; but if any horse-dealer sold a horse before 
Haidar saw it and his messengers became acquainted 
with the circumstances and reported the same to him, he 
would neither buy any of the horses himself nor allow 
any one else to buy them. On this account, no one else 
could get a good horse ; and if they bought any of the 
horses rejected by Haidar, they had to pay higher prices 
and such higher prices too for horses which manifestly 
were “ good for nothing.’’ 

When he came to power, Haidar set to himself certain 
. rules of conduct. Bealising the cir- 

Haidar'a rx«rcise , , 

of snthority (a) Ai cumstances under which he had come 
power and the nature of persons he 
had to deal with in and outside the 
State, he set certain limits to the exercise of the authority 
that came to be vested in him as the result of the down- 
fall of both Nanjaraja and Khandc Kao. First, he desired, 
as far as may be possible, not to come into conflict with 
the Koyal Family. There can be no doubt that when he 
got the substance of power into his bands, he did not 
desire more. There is reason to believe that later other 
circumstances supervened, and he changed his mind and 
tried to build up a kingdom, if possible, for himself, 
apart from that of the sovereign of Mysore. This cJiangc 
of attitude — if not mind — reacted adversely on him, with 


the result that popular goodwill began to evaporate 
slowly but steadily. But he did not reach this position 

62. Ibid \ Bee also !.ii. 67 iupfa. 

63. Mirza Ikbal, 608. The price for liiKh clana hoTHea paid for by 

Haidar varied from six to foarteen thousand rupeea each, and Kpecial 
arraogeniHQtH were made for their upkeep on a ro^'al scale. There were 
hones in his stable which oanie from Baghdad, Irfik, Arabia, QujerSt* 
etc. The daily fpod supplied to each horse amounted to forty Beers of 
choice stuff including horye'gram, Bengahgrant, greeii.gram 'Hour, wboat 
Hour, almonds, parched gram, sagar. gbee, milk, butter and epiccH (see 
Hosd. Hdm., fi. 101). 
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all at once. Indeed it may be said of him that the idea 
of assuming the royal position seemed always unwelcome, 
if not repellent, to him. Though foreign observers of his 
time spoke familiarly of him as “ sovereign ” and a 
“ prince " ; of his assumption of supreme power as 
“ usurpation ” of “ sovereignty” itself and not merely of 
the power signified by it ; and his audience to those who 
visited him as his “ court,” there is reason to believe that 
he himself did nut pretend either to supersede the 
sovereign or to assume the Roj'al dignity or insignia.®^ 


G4. The Ant writer uho — it is U- presumed— did this was De 

La Tour in hiK Hiatorj/ u/ .-Ipdef .dti Khtiu, written while Haidar wrr 
H till alive bnt Arnt published in 1784, about two years after Iiik death. 
spoke of Haidar, indeed, a.s 'Uhissoyereipt," ''sovereign ” and "prince," 
quite commonly, and of his " court "—language that might have been in 
keeping with his aHHUiiied fKiwer iti the State bnt not certainly in keeping 
with the puaition Haidar ashigiied to himself at the Royal Court, Aa 
luciUioued iu tbv text above, he b|ioke of himself as the " agent " of his 
king and maatoc and actually never went beyond that description to the 
end of his life. He always pretended to act for and iu the place and 
under the orders of the king, aud, a.s stated above, he rendered a formal 
account annually at the liasara (’ourt to the king of what he had done 
uoder his orders. Foreign observem could not naturally have grasped all 
thie, aud sufirig the power wielded by biiij both at home and iu the out* 
aid*' world, ehould have tiiougbt he was "sovereign " himself. But the 
positiou was really souiethiug different. Throughout the w’hole period 
covered by Haidar aud Tipu, the Kiiglish at Madras refused to recognise 
anything more than the dv faeU* character of their (Haidar and Tipil'at 
authority. The English, both by their conduct and by their attitiide— 
implicitly and explicitly— may be said to have wholly repudiated to recog* 
niae any de jarc Mitluirity on their part. The limit Haidar set to his 
UHurpatioii ia thus found reAt^sted in one of tlie drafts of Lord Macartney, 
Governor of Madras (1781>1766) : "Hyder Ali Khan, when he usurped 
tas a traitor or rebel! the throne of the Frince of Mysort®, his master, waa 
from policy obliged, or thought himself ho, Uf continuK the name And neal 
of hiti dethroned Prine.e to fehow he had been a hireling aervant’' (see 
the Macartney Vapera in the Satara Historical Museum, See. 1. IQo. 288C). 
fltalicH ours]. This seems confirmed by He La Tour himself, who says 
in one plaoe ; " The letteia signed by Ayder arc closed by the seal of the 
aovcrcign, of which the principal secretary is gahtdiaii " Afi, I. 

31), The reference to the " sovereign ’* here ie poi.-*’**lj* to the King of 
Mysore while the reference to the ** secretary " is to Haoiar's representa- 
tive at the Tourt. T)e La Tour refers also in the same place to the 
" particular orprivate seal " of Haidar himself, " wbioh be always w*>ars 
on his Anger." The differentiation between the p\iblio and private beals 
is very sigiiiAcant from tho point of view of sovereignty during tlie 
usurpation periodi 
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Indeed, De La Tour, the French writer, who was his 
first annalist, though he popularised the wrong idea of 
Haidar being “ sovereign ” and “ prince,” was careful 
enough to point out, whenever he spoke of him with 
reference to Mysom itself, that he (Haidar) was only 
“Begent ” or “Dayva” (i.e., Deva) of Mysore.® In one 
place, he explicitly states that Haidar occupies the posi- 
tion of Dewan once held by Nanjaraja.® This is enough 
to show that he knew that Haidar was only minister and 
not King of Mysore, though by the loose manner in 
which he used the words “ sovereign,” “ prince,” etc., he 

66. De La Tour, Ibid, 1. 46-47, 62, 6H. Do Le Tour tranRUtr!; “ Dayva " into 
Regent/* evidently following the custom of the time. Nanjarija uan 
termed ** Regent " and hia Hup|4anter waa atylrd tlx* aamr. Bnt Kanja- 
raja was really Regent/* aa the king was young at the time he began 
his reign. But the name stuck to him in hia later years as well. The 
word Dayvas/' plaral, appears in another part of the uarrative of De 
La Tour (1. 178). It meanR ** lords**. **The Dayvas, notwithstanding 
their great power, are only the ftrat subjects of the king,** says De La 
lour, thereby suggesting that though the}' wielded power in the land, 
they were still subjecte of the king and that tlie iuost powerful of them, 
who was Regent, was also no more than a subject. ilbidK De La Tour, 
in describing the Nicim's Minister ** Rocum Dawla *’ (Hukinud-daula), 
speaks of him as **DiYaD Kocozu Dawla**, and adds that the title 
** Divan ** signiAes the Minister and Keeper of the great seal of the 6uba, 
(J6id, 1. 177, (. n.). De La Tour thus knew tha signiAcance of the word 
*' Dayva " as distinguished from ** Divan.” Other writers of the period 
describe Haidar not ss ” Dayva'* bnt only as **Divsu/’ which w'ord 
appears in many disgaised forms in them- Thus it appeal's as **Duaii’' 
(spelt as pronounced) in Captain Robson's Lifu of Hydtr Ally (1786) 
(see pp. 16, 16, 17 etpataim); ss **Dewanni '* in Klrmii^ (seep. 6i):Bnd 
as ‘* Dewan *' in Miraa Ikbsl (see p. 619), Klrmapi trsoslates the term 
into "Prime Ministership" (see p. 69) and ''Prime Minister" or 
"Pordban," which is oufgo for Prodhdni or Chief Miniater (fbid). In 
a section devoted to the titles of Haidar AH, De La Tour desoribes him as 
*'6uba of Scirza," i.e., Sub&dar of Sira; "Sing of the Canarai and 
CoTgnes," 1 . 0 ., ruler of the Sanarese and Coorg countries; "Dayva of 
Mysore," s.e.. Regent of Mysore ; "Sovereign of the Empires of Cherqule 
and Calieat/’ roler of Chirakkaland Calicut by virtue of hia ooiiquost 
of these countries; " Nabob of Bangalore," «.r., Nawdb of Bangalore, 
etc. (see pp. 46-46). It will be seen that so far as Mysore is oonoarned 
he is only termed " Dayva," t.e., ** Regent." 

66. I>e La Tour’s exact words are " Naud Baja (i.e., Naigacftja) was Dayva, 
which sigoiAes regent, as Ayder is at presant. It will hereafter be 
■eon how this prince lost the regeuey" (pp. 69-68, f. n.). The iudiscri* 
minate use of the word "fvutoe** is hero seen in its application to 
Raujuaja also. 
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spread abroad the impression that Haidar was actnally 
“ sovereign " of Mysore. This, added to the fact of the 
actual exercise of power by Haidar, confirmed the wrong 
notion of foreigners that Haidar was really the 
“ sovereign " of Mysore. As a matter of fact, this was 
far from being the case. Haidar himself did not pretend, 
in the beginning, at any rate, to be more than Dewan or 
Prime Minister. That was the position held by Khapde 
Hao to which he succeeded, Ehande Bao having succeeded 
Nanjaraja in it. Haidar, the cautious man that he was, 
described himself from the beginning to King Krishna- 
raja as “his servant.”'*’ After the downfall of Khapde 
Bao, he sought an audience of the king only in the capa- 
city of “ his servant,” a statement as diplomatic as true 
from the point of view of mere description of relation- 
ship. Kiriu&ni, who describes this first interview, speaks 
of Haidar's visit as one sought by himself. ” On the 
following day — the day following Khapde Kao’s fall— he 
(Haidar) sent word to the Baja," writes Kirmarii,®® “ that 
if he were permitted, be, his servant, would visit his 
family in the fort." Permission having been granted 
‘‘ to admit ” him, he visited King Krishnaraja the next 
day, and made hie obeisance to him. A more detailed 
account gives the outline of what took place a little more 
plainly. . Haidar, on his first visit, was, it would seem, 
‘‘profuse in his protestations of fidelity and attachment,” 
and on the second, when he repaired to court, “demanded 
a patent or commission conferring on him and his 
posterity the perpetual office of Delaway (Dalavai).” 
King Krishnaraja, we are told, “ acquiesced in this 
demand,” but required from Haidar “ a written engage- 
ment stipulating that he and his posteifty should prove 

67. KIrmivi, Ibid, 96. 

68. Ibid, 98-97. Capt. RobBOii, writiUK iu 1786, statea that Haidar had 
“ artIuUy iriven the kiOR (KrUh^araja II) such full assurance of his 
perfeot obedience, that he prevailed on him to open the gates.”— Z,ifr of 
Hyier Ally, SS. 
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theniselves loyal and obedient subjects ’’ Haidar thus 
did not aim, either for himself or his son, anything more 
than the perpetual office of Dalavai, i.e., the hereditary 
chiefship of the army which had been held by Nanjaraja, 
his master. Though he thus acquired the authority he 
coveted, “he continued his respectful behaviour to the 
Baja. All the public acts of Government were made in 
the name of the Prince ; and on occasion of any new 
conquests, congratulatory letters and presents were sent 
to him," evidently in recognition of the fact that they had 
been made in his name and for the benefit of his king- 
dom.®® And the name of “ Sirkari Khodad^ ” (the 
government given by God) with which Mysore came to 
be associated from then, shows that it was a trust in his 
hands to be discharged loyally and dutifully in the 
interests of its Ruler, his sovereign.’® And Kirm&ni, 
likewise, writing as he did after the fall of Beringapatam, 
speaks of Mysore in the usual manner as the “ Khodadad 
State,” i.e., the God-given State,” and does not go beyond 
suggesting that Haidar was virtual master of the situation 
but not “ sovereign ” of Mysore, after the fall of Khapde 
Bao. 

Haidar is, as a matter of fact, described by Pc La Tour 
himself as succeeding toKhande Kao’s 
nervtior^' * place ; indeed he goes so far as to state 

that the widow of Krishnaraja I, whran 
he describes as privy to bhapdc Kao’s downfall, prevailed 


69. See Major Oharlofl Stewart, A C'a/a/o, 9 trf' o/ ihf Oritnial 

Library uflhe lain Tippoo Hulbrn with iHff/ioirif of Hydrr Aly Khan and 
Tippoa Saltan (1609), Id. TbU work, especially the ATetifotra, ia baaed on 
Persian Mss. from Hyderabad, supplied to Col. Kirkpatrick, sea Ibidt M. 
Indeed, according to one of these Mss. (c. 1600), Haidar, at the time of 
his UBorpation, is said to have ** demanded a nanad conferring the office 
of Dalavoy on him and his posterity *’ and ** the Kajali ao<iuieHced in tba 
demand and entered into a contract iahed nama),” etc. [sec Atialic 
Annual Ihyiater (1600), 9.7] , 

70. Por Sirkdri Kfiodddadt see Stewart, P. H, where it is stated that that name 
was stamped on at the top of every volvime in the library of Tipfl. 

71. Klrmapi, Ilnd^ 97, 116, 160. See also f, n. bO infra. 
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on King Erishparaja II “ to declare Ayder regent instead 
of Nand Baja (Nanjarajal, who expected the appoint- 
ment, and supposed Ayder would be contented with the 
|)ost of genei-aiissimo.” ” And, De La Tour significantly 
adds, “upon his accepting the regency, Ayder made every 
submission to appease Nand Baja (Nanjaraja).’’^ De 
La Tour next mentions that it was “ by virtue of his 
power as regent ’’ that Haidar spared the life of Khande 
itao and “ commuted his punishment," and that he began 
work only in discharge “ of the duty of a regent.”” It 
will thus be seen that in total disi-egard of what he him- 
self states in one part of his work, De La Tour describes 
Haidar in the rest of it in another light, a description 
which naturally confuses his readers and creates an im- 
pression which was the reverse of the correct one. 
Haidar, indeed, to be fair to him, did not represent him- 
self as more than Dewan. At the annnal Dasara, which 
he continued as of old, he submitted a formal account 
of the transactions he had conducted and obtained 
Royal recognition for them. After the conquest of 
Bednur (1763), the first idea of founding a kingdom 
for himself seems to have crossed his mind. It was 
then, according to De La Tour, that be first assumed 
the title of “ King of Canara (Kanara) and of the 
Corgues (the people of Coorg)."” In keeping with this 
assumption of a Royal title,''® be formed the design of 
having absolute personal control over it, evidently as its 
ruler in his own interest, as distinguished from his 
administrative control as Dew'Sn, his professed office, 
over the Mysore kingdom, which had Seringapatam for 
its capital. His plan was to entrust the civil administra- 
tion of Bednur to the officials of the deposed Raijii’s 
government, to which he made up his minU to appoint a 

78-7A De Le Tour, JhiJ, I. 7a-73. 76. Hid, I. 91. 

76. Tbie subject is desU with at some engtb below— tee under Oonguat of 
Sfdner. 
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separate Minister to act nnder himself. He thus affected, 
as Wilks plainly puts it,*^ “ to treat it (Bednur) as a 
separate kingdom,” while “ Seringapatam and its de- 
pendencies he on all occasions professed to consider as 
belonging to the Eartar (Sovereign) ” of Mysore. He 
went one further step. He gave Bednur the name of 
Haidar-nagar and “ he avowed ” it, as Wilks adds,™ “ to 
be his own.” It is certain that he formed the deliberate 
determination of transferring to Bednur the seat of his 
government. He gave orders for the removal of his 
family, the erection of a splendid palace— which was 
never finished — and the establishment of a mint, and 
struck coins for the first time in it in his own name, and 
even prepared for the erection of a dockyard and naval 
arsenal on the West Coast for the construction of ships of 
war. The conquest of Bedniir, in fact, formed the 
turning-point in Haidar’s career.™ But it was not long 
after that he discovered that he would be making a 
mistake in pinning himself to a place which was neither 
central from an administrative point of view nor of any 
strength whatever from a military point of view. While 
he dropped promptly the idea of centralizing his adminis- 
tration at Bednur and removed bis family and himself 
from there without delay, he probably did not give up 
the idea of a kingdom for himself in that region until 

77. WillM, Mytoor, I. 979. This poiitinD neemii to find nmarkkble ooirobon- 
tioQ in the contemporery local cbrooiclalfaHl. Ndm. (S. 106), from which 
we learn that the circulation of the Baltadilri or Baidari VaraJui leaned 
by Haidar on the conqueet of Bednfir (1763) was ordained by him to bo 
restricted only to the Nagecr-dnu, while in the Setingapatam^me, 
directly nnder the away of Kriahnarija, the inititntiona nf the early 
rulera of Myaore in reapeot of coinage, weighta and meaanrea, etc., were 
to be oontiuued intact. Haidar waaalao, aocoiding to thia work (if. 94.36), 

. in the habit of reporting hia actiritiea to the Kartar, t.e., King Kriab^a- 
r(ja (Kartara baf-ige arji baradn), 

78. Ibid. 

79. Wilka, /hid, 979-9B0. Wilke goea ao far indeed aa to write; "The eon- 
qneat of Bednore, in ehort, aeemcd to form a new era in tfae hiitory of thia 
extraordinary man " (/6t<2, SBl). Slrmaqi ia ailent on tbia aspect of the 
matter (aae N»$hauni-Hydttri, 135-189). Bee further on thia ant^eot 
below, under Oongurafo/Hedndr. 
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later. Indeed, contemporary writers state that he did 
not usurp the supreme power until Krishparaja’s death. 
It was, according to them, only after the death of 
Krishparaja that he usurped the authority under the title 
of Regent."’ Thus, Adrian Moens, the Dutch Gnvemor 
on the Malabar Coast, writing in 1781, records that 
Haidar treated the king as a “ mere child ” and on the 
plea that he " had not sufficient understanding to goyem 
the country,” he undertook to “ administer it for him 
and on his behalf.” Having commenced this exercise 
of authority in the reign of Krishnaraja II, he continued 
it in his successor's reign as well, as we see Moens states 
in the very next sentence : “ This he dues to this day in 


60. Innefl Mnnro, who wrote in 1789, reoorda thuR : ** Upon the demioe of hU 
aover<>i^iif tlir old king of Miooro^ he immedutely usnrpod the thronr 
under the title of regent ond gutrdiftn of the young prince (who wus then 
Ml infunt), «nd has ever since nssnmed the supreme nutbnrity/* etc. See 
Narrafivu of Militofif OperatioHH on fAe Coromandel Coast, 190. He 
conipsrcR the* ** usnrpstion ’* ofeuthorityby Heidsrtothe UBurpstioo 
by the BngliHli 1, Corapsny st Msdrss of the suibority of 
MuliRinmsd All, Nswib of the Kamttir {Ibid). Wbethertbe compsrisou 
osn be justified or not, there is no doubt tbst the divesting** of authority 
in either esse wes understood to be more constructive than sctusl. 
While tlie regal authority rested (or was supposed to rest) in one, the 
actual exercise of it was passing to another. Among other WTiters, Capt. 
Peixoto refers to Haidar as ** regent of the kingdom” [Jifemoirt 
of Uydrr Ally (17TO), H6]. Col. Fullarton mentions him as '* the 

•Prime Genera) and Cliief Minister” of Mysore [Vten* of Engluh 
fntereHh in India {IIW), S9]. Another finglish wTiter speaks of him as 
'* regent uf the kingdom of Mysore ” [nee Memoirs of the Late War in 
Asia (176H). 1. 191]. Even the local Muslim historian Kimiini admits, 
though tacitly, Haidar's position as the agent of the Hindu kingdom of 
Mysore when he, writing of him, asserts, "service or agency of the 
inhdeU is not iiifldelity ” {NeshoMni^HyduTi, 489). Haidar appointed 
himself SB Hector Hcyia et Regni. He of course made it known be 
was asHJsted by the Cabinet of Ministers which we know was always 
funotioning in Mysore in association with the king. He was thus 
govertutr of the king and ruler of the kingdom^ i. e., one who exercised 
regal authority or had a predominant share in . exercise of regal 
authority. In one word, be made himsell Regent and iu that capacity 
waa to some extent guided, if he chose, by his Cabinet of Ministers. 
For a Note on tho subject of Haidar*s position ae Regent, see 
Appendix IV. 

61. See Selectiom from the Secorda of tht' Madras Oovemment t Jhttch 
Heeorfb No. 18, p. 151. 
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the name of the heir of the king who has since died.” ^ 
But the continued exercise of authority made him steadily 
autocratic with the result that he lost both the goodwill 
of the people and of the Baling House itself. His treat- 
ment of king Nanjarftja and old Dalavai Nanjar&jaiya, to 
be referred to below, will show how he had estranged 
himself as much from public goodwill as from the con- 
fidence that the Boyal Family had placed in him since 
his rise to power in the place of Ehaiid€ Bao.^ The 
behaviour of King Nanjaraja towards Haidar shows 
how far the latter had been transgressing the limits 
of his authority in regard to his sovereign and master, 
while the manner in which he (Nanjaraja) met his 
end indicates the recklessness Haidar had slowly but 
steadily developed in his attitude towards the Boyal 
House that had given him and his forbears opportunities 
to rise in its service.^ It is from about 1770 that he 
began definitely his downward career in this behalf and 
from that date we may observe a hardening of the Boyal 
attitude towards him.^ GhSmaraja Wodeyar Yll, King 
Nanjaraja’s brother and successor, was but a youth. He 
bided his time and died in 177(3. Haidar, true to his 
better instinct, paid homage to him as king, though he 
wielded his authority unabated as his Minister.^ The 
untimely death of ChamarSja YII in 1776 and the 
succession to the throne of KhasK Chamar&ja Wodeyar 
(Chamaraja YIII) only made it the more easy for Haidar 

83. Jiid. The " king ” reterrei to hen is Kriibparija II wbU« the " heir” 
adverted to is Xanjaraja Wodeyar who, aa wiU be aeeo below, aucoeeded 
Kriahqaraja Wodeyar le 1766. Nanjarija waa only eighteen yeara of age 
at the time of his aoeeasion. Ho was the eldest aoo and heir of Krithna- 
Tija II, (See below). 

88. See text below. 8<. IM. 

85, Feahwa Madhava Bao'a invaaion of Uyaore waa the direct reanlt of King 
Hanjarija'a attempt at aaaertion ot hie own power— aee text below. 

86. An inaoription dated in 1774 (£.0.,TB1. 86) truthfully repreaenta Cbama- 
rija VII aa the king and the Nawab, the moat excellent BahadSr Haidar 
All, aa " the adroiniatrator.” Xhe relevant text taadi tbua : OAamMra/i 
nrfOU UeatguTvim Nmeaba jpravara Saluulare SaidgralgaJthya UUpi. 
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to use his power the more absolutely. Indeed, these 
frequent successions to the throne of young kings after 
the death of Krishnaraja II— Nanjaraja, Chamaraja VII 
and Chamaraja VIII — only increased the opportunities 
for Haidar aggrandizing all power to himself, while all 
the while he kept up the formal de jure position of the 
King of Mysore unimpaired to the world outside. The 
fact that between the twenty-one years (1761-1782) 
covered by the first usurpation of power by Haidar and 
his death there were four kings is enough to show the 
conditions in which Haidar developed his de facto 
authority and exercised it. But it is clear that he 
limited the exercise of this authority to that of Dewkn 
and Regent and never really went beyond it even during 
his last 3 'ear 8 . Though he went far, he did not attack 
the throne or prevent the succession to it. Eirmani, 
indeed, gives us a circumstantial account of the story 
relating to the manner in which Haidar tried to get 
“the patents of the appointment of Prime Minister 
(Pradh&ni or Sahib Dewanni) from Nanjaraj, the Dalwai,” 
from which it is clear that his main objective was to 
obtain the supreme executive power vested long in the 
Dewto and nothing more."^ That this was the actual 
position was widely known at the time even beyond the 
State and it was this knowledge that induced the English 
at Madras to enter into Treaty relations with the Mysore 
Royal House in later years ** The main governing idea 
of Haidnr being self-assertion and not the subversion of 
sovereignty as such, he may be acquitted of ever having 
aimed at Royal power. Mirza Ikbal plainly states that he 
was neither “ fond of the throne ’’ nor of “ state display.”* 


8T« KlnuiQii Ihidi 61‘66. 

SB. See below. The Sii2U van It dated iu 1789. Bao's oorres- 

pcmdenoe with the BngUeb et Hedres » bteed eo the eisentiel idee that 
Haider WM trying to eaeert his antherity beyond bis legitimate linutB. 
See p. M4, f.n. 76 above. 

60. tfiraa Ikbal, IMd, 607. 

vot, II u 
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He sat by himself, we are told, spreading a special 
seat for himself. He never pretended — at any time — 
to occupy the traditional throne any more than he 
tried to abolish the ancient Royal House itself. He 
might have even gone beyond the prudential limits of 
exercise of the authority vested in him, but he never 
involved himself in assuming or pretending to fissume the 
Royal position or status. That is where hr differed from 
his son and successor Tipu. As it was, Haidar alienated 
from himself the goodwill of many among his own follow- 
ing and if Tipu eventually fell from power, it was due as 
much to hie inflaming public opinion against himself by 
his attitude towards the Royal House as by his other acts 
which brought him into conflict with his neighbours.* 
It will be seen from what follows that so far as Haidar 
acted within the limits of his authority as executive head 
of the State, he had little or no trouble internally to sur- 
mount. When, however, he wont beyond it, he got into 
the meshes of his own action, with the result he had to 
resort to autocratic, if not tyrannical, methods to maintain 
his authority. That he still strove to compromise his 
authority with the superior one of his master and 
sovereign, at least formally, should stand to his 
credit. 

The second limit that Haidar laid to the exercise of his 
authority was one d ictated by prudential 
Bn?thdr”li^oS*“" considerations, if not by the environ- 
ment in which he found himself and 
the chief objective he aimed at. He avoided conflict with 
the Hindus, who formed, as now, the main population of 
the State. There is enough evidence to believe that 
though by birth and faith he was a Muhammadan, Haidar 
treated the Hindus with goodwill and toleration : it 
might, indeed, be said that be was every inch a Hindu 

SO. This stihjeet will be found disoutud st some length below. 
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alike in temperament and training.^* Mirza Ikbal, 
for instance, notes the fact that “ he never allowed 
any reduction of the allowances of the Hindu 

91. Thin awpect of Haidar’s position finds itself adequately reflected in the 
conteinporary local chronicle Haid. Ndm., utilised in this work. In this 
coniiection, we may also note the foDowinf? interesting anecdote recorded 
by Viscount Valentia in 18(M : ** A celebrated Mussulman saint, called 
Pt*er Zaddah, resided at Seringapataru, and was greatly reverenced. On 
the festival of Shri Jiutigat tbe Goddess (? God) of Abundance, when 
her (? his) statne was, as usual, carried in procession from the temple 
through the streeta, it unfortunately psesed tbe door of the Peer, whose 
pupils, being irritated at the idolatry, sallied forth, beat tbe people, and 
drove them and the Goddesh i? God) back to her i? his) sanctnary. The 
Brahniina complained to Haidar, who told them that they ought to defend 
theinKelves when attacked. The next day tlie procession again went forth, 
and was attacked by the pitpibi of Peer Zaddah. The eveut was, how- 
ever, very different ; for the Hindus, being by far the most numerous, 
beat their assailants, and contioned their procession in triumph. Tbe 
next day the Peerpresentefi hitns«'If, with all his pupils, at the Durbar of 
Hyder, and eoinplsined of tlieinjoriea they had received. Hyder heard 
them patiently, and then asketl them wliat they wanted of him : they 
had attacked the party, and had been deservedly beaten ; what else 
could they expect? and what had induced thein to act so? The Peer 
tvpliod ' that the procession w*as an insult to the Mussalman roligion, 
and ought not to be sufftTod under a Mussalman goTsmmeut, whilst 
he, a Mussalnian Prince, was at the head of it.' Hyder instantly 
interrupted him by asking, *who told you that this wsb a.MasBslman 
government, or that I was at the head of it? 1 am snre I never did.' 
On this tho Veer desired a private audience, which was graijU>d ; when, 
finding he cnold not change Hyder's determination, he declared his in- 
tention of quitting the place. Hyder told him be might go wherever he 
pleased. Katremoly indignant, he retired to Arcot, where many fakirs 
at that time rtmided ; but not finding his new' residence as pleasant as 
bis old one, he shorlty returned to Seriugepatem, and wished again to 
live witUiu the tort. Hyder, Iwwever, positively refused his permission, 
tvlliug him ' that he had proved hiiusidf unworthy of doing bo, but that 
he W'ould give him a house aiiywrbcro else.* The Peer retired in wrath 
to the Black Town (Modrss), where he died, and was burit^ at China* 
patam (Madras)'' ^Valentia, Voyages and Travels to Ceylon, etc., 

I. 417-418). The reference to '* Shri Hunya *' in the above passage is to 
God drl lianganatba, the presiding deity of Seringapataui. Possibly by 
a slip it is referred to as a '* goddess.'* Wilks refers ratlier sarcastioally to 
Haidar's niorcthan ** half- Hindoo propensities " which "had induced 
him to grant unqualified indemnity to the sacred temple of Tripety 
(Tirupati), only 9 miles distant from Chsndergherry (t handragiri), to 
the extent of not even interfering with the payment of a tribute to 
Mohammad Ali for similar inderouity." {Mysoor, II. 97). Elsewhere 
Wilks once again sneeringly describes Haidar as "half a Hindoo*' and as 
sanctioning the performance of Hindu ceremonies, and adds the remark 
that that was for him "in tbe ordinary course of human action.*' 
(IMd, 1. B18). 

VOL. IX O* 
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temples.”" The national festival of the Dasara was not 
only kept up but carried out on the scale on which it had 
been traditionally celebrated. Though he was never pro- 
verbially liberal in the matter of largesses, Haidar is 
said to have been “ comparatively liberal " during this 
period of the year and to have donated freely to his friends 
and to those who took part in the celebrations." It is 
clear from the accounts given by contemporary writers 
that he kept up the festival not because it was diplomatic 
to do so but because he could not well dispense with it. 
Indeed, Kirmani goes to the extent of stating that to 
Haidar “every heart was dear” and adds the special 
plea that “ service or agency of infidels is not infidelity.” " 
Haidar was, in fact, in matters of this nature, more 
Hindu than the Hindus and did not desire interference 
in anything that helped him to keep close to the reigning 
king and his subjects. And this is exactly the confession 
plainly made by Kirmapi, when he says that in this 
connection Haidar desired “ to please ” King (Krishpa- 
r&ja II) and his successors, and their ministers." Haidar 
also endeavoured to enforce Hindu customs and even pay 
homage to the common prejudices of the people. Adrian 
Moens, the Dutch Governor, in his account of Haidar, 
thus suggests that Haidar at first not only enjoyed the 
confidence of the people on account of his former services 
but also “ employed a little policy to secure their (the 
people’s) goodwill more and more.” " This seems a just 
appraisement, for, as he says, “ although he was a Moor 

8S. Mina Ikbal, Ibid, fiOS. 

SB. Thia is admitted even by the Keuerally eritioal Miraa Ikbal (Ibid, 8(M). 
Klrmioi, indeed, aa may be expected, remarka that though the o^bra- 
tion of the Daaara waa " a coatom of the infidela ” aud " to follow which 
he (Haidar) in hia heart waa averae, atill, with a view to pleaae and 
gain the affectiona of the Myaoreana," he adhered to the ancient 
ouatom (Ibid, 480490). 

94. Eirmipi, Ibid, 489. 9S. Ibid. 

9t-97. See Adrian Moena, Memo on the Adminutration of the Ooaet of 
Malabar, dated 18th April 1781, inclnded in the Sdeetimu from the 
Beeordt of the Uadroe OovemmenI : Duteh Beaorde Bo. 18, P. 181 
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oc MahamedaD and the Kingdom of Mysore is a heathen 
country, in which, as is welhknown, cows are not eaten, 
much less killed, he gave out at once strict orders against 
the killing of cows and announced at the same time that 
every one was free in the exercise of his religion and if he 
was obstructed in it, he might complain direct to him- 
self and would obtain satisfaction.”” Haidar, in the 
restraint he laid on himself in this regard, had evidently 
even higher motives governing his conduct. He had 
designs on the English at Madras, who had come in the 
way of the Mysorean conquest of Trichinopoly and the 
country beyond it. Haidar, it is evident, had schemes 
in that direction and he desired to keep well with the 
Hindus, if he was to succeed in his attempt. He even 
aimed — as will be seen later— at a compromise with the 
Mahrattas for winning his objective. And, as the sequel 
will show, he endeavoured to get them to join him in 
his attempt to drive the English simultaneously out of 
all their settlements “ from the Ganges to the Cape 
Comorin."'" One who had such ambitious projects 
could not but be friendly to the Hindus and, exceptions 
apart, could not but have felt the utmost need for the 
strictest limitations on his powers, however easy their 
exercise might have seemed to him in his position. 

The third limit that Haidar set on himself was his 
recognition of the duty he owed to his 
(c) jn re the Army. army. Whether in recruiting, organis- 
ing or managing it, he showed both 
talents and energy. A born soldier himself, brought up 

Mftjor Chiurles Stewart, writiiiK in 1809, seystliet MuhemuiAdans eceneed 
Heidar ** of roveroDCiQg Hiodu deitiee/* See his work ** A Utaeriptiv^ 
Catalogue of the Oriental Library of tkr late Tipx'^ Sultan of Myeore^ 
Memoir of HyAer Aly Khan, 48. Thii Memoir, fitoted ebove, is 
besed on two (Pereien) memoire of Haider written by two peraona 
formerly in the service of Tipti Sultan. Col. Milea, writing in 1843, 
fleys that Haidar was, *' from policy, and perhaps from BOperstitiou, niora 
indulgent to the Hindoos than his sou Tippoo." Bee Sietary of Hydur 
Naik, Preface XX. 

86. Imies Uunro, Narrativot 194. Also sec below. 
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in war and accuatomed to the viciasitadea of warlike 
conditions, he possessed the insight to see that his ociuy 
was so made np that it could not rise against him, come 
what may. He recruited his men in many ways. He 
is known to have given loans or made advances of money 
for securing men. Indeed, one annalist says that these 
loans and advances “ were scattered like sand over the 
face of the Earth.”® The same writer, though never 
lacking in hyperbolic language, is perhaps not exaggerat- 
ing when he describes Haidar’s instinct for good men. 
Haidar’s estimate of the value of the brave and 
experienced soldier of whatever iribe or caste he might 
be, was, he says, very high."" And he adds that any 
man who had distinguished himself by his bravery he 
heartily cherished and protected, and used his endeavours 
to promote and exalt him.’”* His humility and agreeable 
manners attracted from all parts many adveiitiiiers to his 
service.*® He was so far mindful of their services that, 
at his public audience, he assumed no airs and made no 
distinction between himself and a private.’® Nor was 
he unmindful of what was owing as his due to the 
soldier.*® He would not tolerate —at any rate in his earlier 
years — any deductions from the salai ies of th«' soldiers.*® 
99. Kinnaui, Ibifi, 476. 100. Ibid. 

101. Ibid, Th« Huid. (ff. 80} recordH thu followint' iiilrrcKtiiif; parti- 

culars relating to Haidar’s appreciation of tltv hervico^ of one 
BaUvaut Kao. a tried and trusted Mahratts cavalier iu hia army: 
Balavaut Bao, eaya the chronicle, was oner despatched by Haidar 
from Chitaldrug with a detachuiei.t against the Miipil]MR of CaUcut, 
his wife accoiupanyiDfi; him. The KairH, however, treacherously sur- 
priaed Baiavant Bao, whereupou hia wifo,g<illuping the iiorae, nuccesb- 
fully charged the assailants and extricated her huRband. HRidar, on 
receipt of tbia iiewa, duly Jionoiirod her witii KhillaUt. The gallant 
lady died in Seringapatani in November 1781, at just the tiuie when 
Baiavant Bau was himself seriously wounded in an action with tlie 
English contingent from Tricbinopoly. Bo grieved wsh Haidar with 
the news of theRe happenings, and ho solicitous wan he about Baiavant 
Bao’R welfare, that he allowed him to retire forthwith from the Held, 
and granted him an allowance of rupcen one thousand for the curing 
of his wounds and a gratuity of rupees three thousand for tlio pxpeiiseH 
of his second marriage, tc^etiier with suitable Khillala. 

102. Mirza l^bal, Ihid^ iU 108-106. Ibid, 
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The first thing he did when taking over troops disbanded 
from the service of another was to pay them their 
accumulated arrears, an act which at once bound them 
to himself.^® His plan of recruitment was so all 
embracing in character that even the blind were not 
left out of account."" The story is told of him that as he 
was riding out one day, a blind man asked him for alms. 
Haidar desired his servant to ask the beggar if he 
would take service with him. The beggar consented, 
and Haidar sent him off to the arsenal with the direc- 
tion that he might be employed in blowing the bellows 
of the blacksmith's forge, and be allowed a fatyim a day 
and two cotton cloths every year. When the artillery 
marched, the blind man was placed on one of the artillery 
tumbrihs and brought along with them ! Haidar’s passion 
for enlistment of all and sundry was so great that 
he directed the chief of his artillery to enlist as many 
blind men as he could find.'® This excessive zeal for 
enlistment led him sometimes into acts which smacked 
of oppression. If any one, for instance, arrived in the 
country, and did not ask for service, Haidar became 
exasperated. The man was siezed and e.xainined, and 
was then forced to accept service, or was turned out of 
the: State. Apart from these extreme examples of his 
desire to recruit good men in all possible ways, he was 
the friend and protector of the soldier, and towards him 
he was altogether full of kindness and generosity."® He 
ate, while on the march, what the common soldier ate — 
parched grain and dry bread made of rice or rd(ji}^° His 
love for horses and the care he bestowed on their selection 
and upbreeding has been mentioned above. Strict in 
exacting duty, he was even stricter in is. uing his com- 
mands and commissions. He was precise and exact in 

106. Hii i« knoivn to ll•ve done this n-peetodly, 

107. Miriss lkb»I, Iltul, 498-1S9. 

108 . Iliid,i99. 


109. Klrniaoi. Jbiii, 473. 
no. Ibid, 474-476. 
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his directions and in their execution did not spare even 
his son. Whenever Tipu was ordered to repel enemies, 
or to attack forts, to whatever quarter he might be sent, 
he was first summoned to the presence and admonished 
in the manner characteristic of Haidar. Haidar would 
turn to him, look him full in the face, and with his own 
lips, tell him that he had selected him for the particular 
service, because he thought him worthy of it ; that he 
committed a force of so many horse and foot, so many 
guns, and a treasury of so much money to his orders ; 
that he was to take great care to see that no neglect 
occurred ; and that he was to use great prudence and 
caution, and return successful. He was then dismissed.”^ 
If anything went wrong, Haidar was not the man to 
excuse. He is known to have {)er8onally chastised his 
own son for remissness of duty on the day he escai)ed 
from Chinkurli.^'* But, true to his soldierly instinct, 
Haidar was ever thoughtful of his kind, while on duty in 
the field. Whenever he despatched a body of troops to 
perform any particular service, he was never free from 
anxiety in regard to their safety. Constant supplies were 
going to them — money, military stores and grain for men 
and cattle. He paid personal attention to the smallest 
detail relating to the equipment of the army, so much 
so, that even leather, the lining of bullock-bags or tent- 
walls, and strands of rope, all passed under his inspection, 
and were then deposited in the stores. The suppliers of 
various things required — merchants and traders — and 
those who provided the sinews of war — bankers and 
money-changers — he kept always in good humour. So 
great was his desire to please them that he made “ kingly 
presents ” to them and bought their goods with the 
greatest avidity and at the highest prices."* In the 
repairs of forts and the construction of new defences, he 
was unremitting, expending as he did lakhs or crores 

111. Ibid, in. 113. See below. 118. Klrmivi, lUd, 176, 
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of rupees.^^^ The state of preparedness he always 
exhibited in this regard was one that could not be 
contradicted 

It is not, however, to be supposed that Haidar 
invented a new system of adminis- 
tration for forts or that he did anything 
more than enforce the discipline by 
which they were bound. The forts were mostly intended 
for defence purposes and were mainly of three kinds : 
situated in a plain surrounded by low ground, on a hill, 
rock, or a rocky tract : or in the midst of a river, i.e., on 
an island. Heringapatam is a good example of the last 
of these varieties. P’rom time immemorial, hill and rock 
fortifications were much valued, as they were deemed 
best suited to defend populous cities. Kautilya refers to 
them in his ArthaSdstm (c. 4th cent. B. C.) Haidar 
ap^iears to have maintained a corps of pioneers at a large 
expense for military purposes in war. They were 
employed on useful labours in peace time, more particu- 
larly to look after the keeping in repair of fortifications. 
Pioch fort had an establishment, at the head of which 
was the Kilteddr. The Killeddr was both commandant 
and administrative head. Under him were various 
ofiicers who had charge of grain, water, stores, ammuni- 
tion, etc. There was also a clerical staff attached to bis 
office. Discipline was strict. Egress and ingress was 
strict, while watches and patrols were provided for with 
scrupulous care. Haidar did not introduce any system 
of his own in this connection, but enforced the system 
to which he succeeded — and it had descended to him 
from a time anterior even to the days of the Vijayanogar 
kings and going back to the Choja and H 03 '•ala times — 
with the utmost rigour, especially in his later days when 

U4'116. r6v<t487. Kirmavi'it wordn sre : *'Iudeed«th« aUte of ihe strong 
hill (oris in the «nd BftUghout will sfEord sufficioiit testi- 

mony.*' 
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war became almost a passion with him. The garrison 
was usually made up of both infantry and cavalry units, 
each fort having a complete establishment of its own. 
This establishment was usually made up of different 
classes of people and included Brahmans, Lingsyats and 
others, who were known by the common designation of 
Gurikdrs. A Gurikdr was usually a headman of armed 
peons, whom he controlled. He himself was one well- 
trained — at leastoriginally — in archery, and was invariably 
an excellent marksman. The Gurikam generally had 
assignments of rent-free lands in the vicinity of the forts 
they served in and they were faithful to a degree, being 
in many cases those who had already rendered faithful 
service. Some of their descendants — in Mysore at 
least — still draw hereditary pensions of varying amounts, 
being included in the Palace establishment. Some of 
these belonged really to the intelligence department of 
the army and as such brought in useful information as 
to the movements of the enemy. The Haidar-Ndmdh 
not infrequently mentions these Gurikdrs by name and 
refers to the particular services rendered by them. 

As the main objective of Haidar was the acquisition 
Adoptio.. of Euro- ^f territory- in the directions in which 
peaii military disci- Mysore could expand on natural lines, 
where it had been prevented for some 
time through machinations — he perceived early that that 
objective was capable of realization only through force of 
arms. He was under no delusion whatever as to that. 
Ho had seen the fate that had overtaken Mysore in the 
matter of Trichinopoly after it had fulfilled its part of 
the contract. He had seen how the English, in the 
alleged interests of Muhammad All, had stood in the way 
of its surrender to Mysore. Accordingly his first aim 
was to establish a good army, good by reason of its care- 
ful recruitment, and good also because of its improved 
organization. Haidar had, within the fifteen years he 
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had served in the army,^^^ learnt a few lessons from 
which he tried to profit, now that he had an opportunity 
to put them to practical use. Chief among these was that 
discipline was at the very root of a sound military policy. 
He had realised why Nanjaraja had failed at Trichinopoly. 
Though he had a large army, though he had expended 
large sums of money, though he had tried all possible 
expedients, though he had spent much time on the 
adventure and though he had risked all his name and 
fame on it, he had failed in his attempt. Ho had seen 
that ill-disciplined masses of men could not make head- 
way against the picked and disciplined few of the Eng- 
lish and the French. He had been impressed as much 
with Engli.sh strategy and cunning as with French 
genius for warfare and diplomacy. Beyond all, he had 
been deeply impressed, during the course of his frequent 
conflicts, that European discipline was a sine qua non for 
the efficiency of an army. He had learnt this important 
lesson from personal experience and the first thing that 
he did, immediately he got power into his hands, was to 
introdace it into his own army. In fact, he tried to 
make it the sheet-anchtir of his military organization.^^'' 
The story is told of him that when Nanjaraja got the 


116. HftidAC diBtingaisUvd ItiiuseK iUt> biege of DvvuialiiLlU iu 1746>1747 

and received an independent command in tbat year. In 1761, In* 
HurceMAfully diaplaced both Nanjaraja and Khapd^ Rao and came to 
occupy their pontH. lu the interval between 1746 and 176L| he had aceu 
much o( the A.u^lo-Fr«ach warfare in the Karuatic and had even taken 
part in it. See Antf pp. 206-£K)9, 329-231, etc. 

117. Then* is hardly a Kuropean writer left — contemporary or post-contem- 

porary— that bsH not remarked on this important fact. For instance, 
Innes Munro, writing in 1789, says that Haidar was early impressed 
with the need of “ Huropeno disdpliue ” if he was ** to establish a 
good army.”— A'arra^iof', 121. De La Tour says that he learnt 
to appreciate French discipline and exercised b*s troops in French 
evolutions even.— dydrr ,lZi, 1. 66. Adrian Moens (1781) remarks that 
while with the French ** lie appUed Imiiself diligently to tho science 
of war and observed everything carcttilly.” — 2)utch Hecordu No. 18, 
p. ISO. Col. Miles (184t) attributes his Kuorens to his ** ready adoption 
of tile advantages of European discipline.” — Jlutory v/ I/tfdnr NniAt 
Frufaoe XXL 
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French to join him against the English and Muhammad 
All at Trichinopoly in 1752, Haidar, who had been 
despatched, at the head of eighteen hundred horse, in aid 
of the French Commandant, showed how observant he 
could be of things that were taking place round about 
him. Immediately the Mysore and French armies came 
together, Haidar, whose camp then formed the left wing 
of the Mysore forces, came and encamped himself to the 
right of the French, in spite of the protestations of the 
French Commandant and even Nanjaraja himself. How- 
ever disagmeable it might have been to the French to see 
themselves, as it were, cooped up, he would not remove 
himself from the station he had occupied. He told the 
Commandant that he wished to be near the French that 
he might learn from them the art of war I In fact, he 
was very observant and exact in noting everything that 
passed in the French camp and caused several of their 
evolutions to be repeated, as well as he could, in his own 
camp ! This repetition, it is said, caused some diversion 
to the French officers and soldiers, whom he was 
attentive enough to please by his politeness and good 
manners.**" Whether literally true or n(4, this story 
shows that Haidar had come to value discipline for its 
own sake. It was, however, the first step in the reform 
of the army. The second was to secure the services of 
European officers to train his men. As to this, his 
personal knowledge of the French and his experience of 


118. De La Tour, 1. c. U. do Uaiaxiu, wbo commauded the French 
at that time, fa rueutioned to have been the author ol tbfa anecdote. 
It was held by the French to confute the several stories that had been, 
prior to ita publination, oircslated respecting: Haidar’s intentions in 
being in a pJace where he was not wanted. It may be added that 
thongh Haidar was an officer of cavalry in Nanjaraja's army at 
Triobinoptdy, he had troops of his own, with whom evidently he had 
gone over to the right of the French Cominandaut's troops to learn at 
close quarters French ovolntions. U. Mafasin, it may be noted, 
commanded the French troops in the attempt to surprise Iricliinopoly, 
November 27, 1758. See Onne, JnOoatan, 1. 321, 867, 8S0. 868, 870. 
886.897. 
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their ways and manners had impressed him so deeply 
that he appears to have first turned to them for help. It is 
recorded by De La Tour that when Haidar accompanied 
Nasir Jang during his descent upon the coast of Coro- 
mandel in 1750, he was present at the battle at which 
Nasir Jang was killed, and the bravery of the French, 
who, to the number of but 800, seconded by 4000 sepoys, 
had the courage to attack the array of the Nizam, 
numbering more than 8,00,000 strong, made such an 
impression on Haidar's mind that he was persuaded that 
the French were capable of undertaking the most difficult 
enterprises. Following Mnzaffar Jang, successor of 
Nasir Jang, to Pondicherry, Haidar was even more deeply 
impressed with the prowess of the French. He there 
saw with his own eyes that newly sprung city, a bit of 
real France, both in its setting and make-up, while the 
observations he made while in it on the manners, disci- 
pline, fortifications, buildings, arts and industry of the 
French gave him the highest idea of that great nation, 
more especially of Dupleix, their then Governor.’** De 
La Tour would have us believe that this personal experi- 
ence of French life and French greatness and its possible 
causes made Haidar ever after lean towards the French 
and follow their example. Without going so fai', it 
might be conceded that Haidar had had personal know- 
ledge of the English and the French, and probably also 
of the Dutch and the Portuguese,’** and bad learnt to 
appreciate the European mode of warfare and the iron 
discipline that dominated it. He clearly perceived how 
invaluable that discipline would prove when applied to 
large masses of his own soldiers who lacked the training 
that would have made them all but 'uvincible in the 
field. Many fruitful results followed this study of 


119. im, I. 81-69. 

IBD. Bm below (or Haider'e relatione with these netione. Also Adrian 
Mbene, /Ud, Ul, 166. 
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European tactics and methods of warfare. Foremost 
among these were his ready adoption of the advantages 
of European discipline ; his application of them to his 
own troops, even the English words of command being 
taken over by him, many of his subordinate officers 
having been decoyed from the English army at Madras ; 
and the increased employment of Europciins in his 
service, as also of those who had had training in 
their mode of warfare. Abundant proof of all this 
is to be found in the history of his career. His con- 
tact with Europeans had also a more important effect 
on him. It strengthened him in his idea of territorial 
ambition not only in the South of India but also in-the 
West and the East coasts. He saw the Dutch and the 
Portuguese ill-equipped for warfare and knew that with 
the troops he could put on the field at any moment, they 
could not stand him. What could not ample funds^ 
disciplined troops and well directed effort achieve 'i His 
mind widened as his perception of the situation he saw 
before him grew clearer. He saw at his feet unfolding, 
as it were, an Empire in the South of India coterminous 
not only with the old Vijayanagar Kingdom but also 
including the whole of the Malabar coast from Goa to 
Cape Comorin. That became, as the result of European 
intercourse, Haidar's imperishable dream. 

When we remember this, we can understand easily the 
Hocrniiment o/ passion with which he cultivated in 
Eumpeans o f all tum the friendship or enmity of the 
European settlers in the South ; tried 
to seek offensive and defensive alliances with them ; and 
used their men, in so far as he could absorb them into 
his own army, for building his arsenals, for manning his 
artillery, for training his troops, for constructing his ports 
and, when occasion demanded, for fighting in his ranks 
against his adversaries. A well-authenticated story is 
recorded of his first attempt to pick up EuropeSinB for 
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service in Mysore. As it is one which belongs to the 
earlier part of his career, it is well worth relating here, 
especially as it is illustrative of the acuteness of Haidar’s 
character.^** On his return to Mysore from Muzafifar 
Jang’s camp in 1751, one of the first things he appears 
to have done was to inform his brother ^abas, then still 
alive, of the advantages to be derived from the adoption 
of European modes of warfare, of the superiority of the 
European arms and of the effective manner in which the 
Europeans managed their great guns. He succeeded in 
inducing his brother to despatch a Earsi to Bombay to 
purchase there, from the English Governor, cannon and 
muskets with bayonets.'®^ The Pai-si purchased, we are 
told, ten thousand muskets and six pieces of cannon, and, 
on his way back, enrolled on the Malabar coast thirty 
European sailors — evidently of different nationalities — to 
serve as gunners, and returned to Mysore, ^abas thus 
became “ the first Indian who formed a corps of sepoys 
armed with firelocks and bayonets, and who had a train 
of artillery served by Euroiieans.” De La Tour, who 
tells this story, sets the credit of adopting Haidar's 
advice to his brother Sabas. It is, however, clear that 
Sabas himself was in the employ of Nanjaraja, the Dala- 
vai of Krishnaraja II, and without his aid and co-opera- 
tion, this purchase of European artillery and small arms, 

Ve IaA Tour, /M, I. 62. 

122. De Tift Tour cells Ilaidsr's brother lieer Isineel Ssheb.” He may be 
with Sabis. He styles the person despatched as a Guebre," 
which is a oontemptuoue term used by Iranians Mrhon they refer to a 
Don-Muslim Irauiau» partioularly a Zoroantrian. Though the word 
gnebre " is not roHtricted to Indian Zoroastriana, and Haidar's agent 
might have been a Persian Zoroastrian, it ia more probable that he 
waa an Indian Zoioaatrian who bad arrived at Mysore and been 
employed by Nanjiraji at the request of l^ubSa and Haidar All. De 
La Tour notes the ftot that this Parsi died in lioi Parsia 

in India have not been too passionately attached to their religion ; they 
also have followed trade and commerce Mith the utmost seal. Dastur 
Meher-ji Baua, a Gujeriti Panu theologian, who first met Akbar at 
the tiege of Bfirat in 1(78, became bis initiator in Zoroastrianiam about 
1660. Parsis appear to have reached Calicut pretty early. Fnmi Calicut 
to Mysore, the route cannot have been a matter of any difflenlty. 
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and the importation of European arms and gunners, 
would have been impossible. Nor is it improbable that 
Nanjaraja would not have perceived equally clearly the 
advantage of Haidat-s suggestion, if indeed he had not 
already in his army gunners and others conversant with 
the use of firelocks and bayonets. There is evidence to 
believe that he had these in his service, as we see mention 
made both of pirangis (cannon) and parangis 
(Europeans) in the BhdshS-patra (deed of promise) he 
entered into with King Krishnaraja in 1758.*“ Probably 
the practice of maintaining guns and gunners is much 
older than this date, though Haidar’s ardent desire for a 
more effective mode of warfare gave it a prominence 
never known before. This is the more probable as we 
see not only a growing desire on the part of Haidar, as 

1S3. Tbe BMthA’patra betwees kins KriBbvuiik II and bia 

Minister, is dstedin 6aka 16S0 or 1758 A.D. Undor this asreemeiit 
which was oome to at the mediation of Haidar and Kbavd5 Rao, 
Krishnorlja II aUowed to Nanjorija the som of 8SM.OOO varahiu “ for the 
pay of 700 horse, 9000 5<Irr (sepojrs), COO KornCtakas (Ramitak sepoya), 
G00,;an;VlIu. 106 guns (piranpi), 10paro»pi(Earopeusb Al/or (KaSrsI, 
KAriyan and others for service under him, the same to be raised 
from diatricte oaoigned to him. Evidently the use of a fixed number 
of guns and the employment of a fixed number of European gunners 
had been in vogue for some years past in Mysore, PresanisUy their 
numbers were in proportion to the general strength of tbr army nnder 
its different heads. The BMtha-jiatra was ootiolnded shortly after 
Erighporaja's attempt to throw off the authority of Naujarija in 1766, 
and the retirement of the latter's brother Dsvarija from his official 
position. It wiU be found referred to at p, 902 above and further down 
below St some length. The use of guns in Indian warfare goes back 
to Vijayanagar days. Daring the reign of KrishpodevorCya of that 
dynoaty (160B-16S0), guns and muskets were employed in the redaction 
of Baiobur in 1530. The Fortoguese were prominent in this battle. A 
large force of Fortnguese (ought on the Vijayanagar side and the siioil 
that fell to Erishpodeva Bays included 400 heavy cannons, beoidos small 
ones and 900 gnn-carrisges. At the siege of Boiobfir itseU, Kriilipa- 
devs Bays was assisted by one Christovoo de Figneiredo, s Portuguese 
horse-dealer, who was evidently an adept in the use of guns and led 
a oontingent of musketeers, whom be had brought with him (see Uyn, 
Oat., 11. iii. 1848, 1846). Onnpowder wie introduoed into Indian 
warfare by the Portngueae in or about 1600 A.D. In 1696, the Mnghals 
adopted it as a means of warfare. Erishpodevs Biys of the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty was the fliit to nse it in Sontbem India at the siege ol 
Bsiebnr. See Appendix III, for a note on gnnnery in India. 
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time passed, to increase the number of European troops 
but also to remake his army on new lines with their aid. 
Among the Europeans thus recruited by him, the greater 
number .were French, though there were representa- 
tives of other European nations as well.*** There were 

194. Among the French were M. Ln Mnitre De Ln Tonr; Sienr Stenet (l>e 
Tja, Tour, Ibid, 1. 66) ; haMj (Wilks, 1. 416) ; Hnghel (ZfrvZ. 49, lft7>who 
probably was Swiss iu origin ; and M. Allan, wbo took service 
under Heidar at Seringapatam in 1761, after the capitulation 
of Pondicheny, with his party of 300 Suropeans, who subse- 
quently were '*of the greatest utility to him in disciplining his 
infantry and in the management ot his artillery and arsenals ** (Major 
C. Stewart, Memoir* of Hyder Aly Khan, 16). The last-mentioned 
iimst be the Mons. Alain referred to by Wilks (1. 964). M. Alain and 
M. Hughel were operating in 1761Jbetween Tbiaghur and the hills for 
tho purpose of collecting and covering supplies to Pondicherry, then 
being besieged by tho English. When they heard of its fall on I6tb 
January 1761, they joined Haidar at Bengaloro. Their troops consisted 
of 900 cavalry and 100 infantry, all Kuropcans and some scattered 
detaclmieuts of Indians. They were on Haidar's side in bis ftrst vain 
efforts against Kbanda Bso at Nanjangfld* Omie styles Alain 
Major Allen and speaks of him as an officer of LaUy's regimtnt. 
iJndoiinn, II. 703, 714, 715). According to Orme, Alien led the 
French cavalry* on the night of 3rd Peoomber 1760, rushed out of the 
pottah of Thiaghur and went to the west of Tiravappimalai. 'Accord- 
ing to Oniie, Allen offered Thisgbor and Oingee^ to Tisiji Pnnt with 
Rs. 500,000 for helping the French for relieving Pondicherry in January 
1761. When he went over to Haidar on the fall of FOndicbeivy, be was 
accompanied by person called the Bishop of Halicsmassus. {Ibid). 
Lslly was joined s little later by s number of French deserters or 
prisoners, w'ho escaped from Fondicheiry during or after the siege of 
1776 {Ibid, 96). Another Frenchman in Haidar’s service was M. Jani, 
who commanded a regiment of Anglo-Indians [Klrmtni, Ibid, 990. He 
describes the regiment as one made up of " Ohittikars," evidently a 
corruption of the ShaUaikart/’ a Tamil word still in current use in 
the Tamil districts of Madras for **Anglo- Indians,” i.e., those wbo wear 
tho ** Shattai ” or coat, the reference being to the principal dress (red 
coat) worn by these people to cover the msin part of their body'.'' The 
word is often written to-day as ** Cbattaikars ” or • ** Ohettaikurs.*’ 
Col. Milea was right when he explained the term thus : " Gfaittikaid 
are so called, I believe, from their olothes, perhape the tiger-striped 
cotton— /bid, 46 and 311, f.n.]. Belonging to the Portuguese nation 
wae one Mequinex (Do La Tour, Ibid, 1. 167), and ihfter Him bU wife, 
whom Haidar appointed as woman-Colonel of biscojf.. until her adopted 
son came of age. To the same nation belonged 8loy Joze CUrrea Peizoto , 
Captain of the Portuguese troops at Oos, who entered the service of 
Haidar in April 1768 and served in the Mysore Army till Angnst 1770, 
with a short break between Kovember 1767-^Kay 1769. .He was chief 
of the Vanguard and of all the European Fusiliers wd the fiegiment 
of Orenadiera.” (See hii Ms. entitled ** An*cdote*.'^ViUpe to ihe 
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at least “ one hundred European cannoneers of different 
nations ” in the service of Haidar, if we are to believe 
De La Tour,^^ apart from the rank and file forming the 
European forces serving in the Mysore army at the 
time.^“ That these European employees were highly 
prized as gunners is also evident fvom the fact that the 
annalists of the period speak of them in terms of high 
praise. Thus, Kirmani describes the. artillery men in 
Haidar’s service as “ the sureties of conquest.” Not 
a campaign was undertaken by Haidar without an adO' 
quate artillery train forming part of its equipment nor a 
battle fought without its aid. Thus, at the taking of 
Arcot, Haidar, it is said, employed seventy guns.*® 

of Hyder Ally** — ^British Maflenm Addl. Mbb. 191287. The references 
in this work, howeTcr, tre to i> copy of this Mb. in the Mysore Arch- 
leological Office, entitled Mrmoin of Uyder Ally~-tre f. 9i). Uf the 
seme nationality were Jose Austin de Meuezeit. who was Captain 
Commandant of Artillery in Haidar’s army in 1770 {Jbiil, p. US), and 
Manuel, who joined him in 1761 {KlrmSpi, o.o., SO, 91, 93). Among 
the Irish were Tnmer (Do La Tonr, Ibid, 1. ISO), and his first Captain 
Minerra (Ibid, 1. 163). Of the Swedish nationaiity, there was at least 
one, who was an accomplice of Turner in an infamous spying affair (Ibid, 

I. 169, f.n.). Among the Oermans, there was Constantin, a native of 
Andaman on the Bl^e in the Electorate of Cologne, who was serjeant, 
when M. Hughel commanded the Europeans in Haidar's army (Aid, 

II. SB, f.n.); and there was Lene, a Westphalian, who was Captain of the 
Qrenadier Topasses (Ibid, II. 183-181, f. n.) ; under him secTcd one 
Mammon, a Maltese, who with this officer dietingnisbed himself at the 
battle of BattihalU (Ibid). And among the English, there was one who 
had been appointed by Haidar as Admiral of his fleet (Ibid, II. 16). 
Elsewhere De La Tour oalla him Stanet. Stanet displaced All Baja, 
whom Haidar disinisaed for bis ill-treatment of the King of the 
Maldives. (Aid, I. 98). He was evidently Admiral on the Malabar 
Coast. 

196. De La Tear, Ibid, I. 906. 

196. M. Lally joined Haidar with the following foroes, which represented 
about one-fifth of the number which he bad stipulated to bring : 100 
European infantry, 60 European cavalry, 1000 Indian infantry and 9 
guns. See Wilks, 1. 116. While in the Hiram’s service, he bore the 
title of Hnstum-Jang (KIrmIpi, Ibid, 818). Of. KIrmSpi (Ibid, 890), 
who says that Haidar entertained LaUy '* with a body of 9000 regular 
infantry, 600 Europeans or Fortugueee, and 100 Allemand horse," 
Haidar’s arsenal at Dip^igal was under the superintendence of French 
artificers, whose services he obtained from Fondioherry. This was in 
1766. 

UT. SIrmIpl, Ibid, 297. . 


198. Ibid, 380. 
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Haidar, indeed, appears to have been most indebted in 
all his battles to his artillery and his European and 
regular infantry under these European officers. These 
officers seem to have done duty with the artillery in 
times of need, as was actually the case when Baillie’s 
detachment W’as defeated, the blowing up of the tumbril 
being entirely ascribed to Lally.**® 

There can be no doubt that Haidar was early impres* 

Hsidkr'a aim a importance of a well- 

wrii-trained and well- manned, a well-traiued and a well- 
equipped army. equipped army. When exactly he 

added the artillery to his equipment is perhaps inferable 
from the i^abas story narrated above. But, apart from 
the statement of De La Tour, we have other evidence to 
support the view that Haidar got bis first lessons in 
European military tactics while serving with the French, 
when the French were at the height of their reputation 
in India under Dupleix. Moens, indeed, specifically states 
that it was during the period of his service with the 
French, in or about 1751, that “ he applied himself 
diligently to the science of war and observed everything 
carefully.” A short time later, when he increased his 
corps from 500 to <3,000 men, “ he provided his men 
with artillery, further informed himself of everything 
that belonged to warfare and in this way soon gut an 
idea of European tactics, so that he was able to manoeu- 
vre fairly regularly and did much execution with his 
corps of 3000 men, well provided with artillery wherever 
he was employed or stationed.” When he took 
Bedmir,^® he not only secured and fortified it but also 
took hold of Honavar, Basrur, Barkur ap<l Mangalore, 
the four well-known ports of Canara, and the country 


129. Bee Klrme^i, Ibid^ 93. f.n. Alio below. 

180, Adrieu Wnena in JDttioh Rtictyfia 'So, 13, 130 

181. Ibid. 

ISS. See below. 
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beyond them forming part of the uplands.^® He also 
made himself strong at sea at the same time by building 
ships, palens (country boats), gallivats (large row-boats) 
and other vessels.*" The Portuguese, it would appear, 
“ assisted him on the sly by allowing many private soldiers 
and even officers to enter his service in order to keep 
this dangerous conqueror their friend.” *“ It would thus 
seem that between 1751 and 1763, i.e., between his 29th 
and 41st years of age, covering a period of service in the 
Mysore army of about 13 years, *** he had not only convin- 
ced himself of the need for modernising the army, if he 
was to succeed in his ambitious designs, but had also 
adopted the military tactics, equipment and discipline 
of the European nations and had even successfully 
absorbed into his ranks as many of the European adven- 
turers as he could get at or induce to join. He also 
attracted unto himself European artificers and sepoys 
who had undergone training and won experience in the 
service of the English Company. To these he held out 
high hopes of rapid advancement and the most tempting 
.rewards. To win such over, he never lacked suitable 
emissaries in the English Company’s service. He was 
so signally successful in this endeavour of his that before 
long his forces had so far imbibed the new training and 
the new discipline that English words of command came 
to displace the local ones throughout his army.'^ These 
and other changes directly helped Haidar to remake his 
army on modern lines, so that his troops soon became 
capable of meeting on equal terms those in the employ 
of the European settlers in India. 


,183. Adriin Ifoens, Und, 151. 

184. Ibid. 

186. IbH. 

136. Aiiuming that h« was horn in ITSS anA counting his personal service 
tram 1740, when he received an independent command. 

187. Innes Mnnro, Narrative, 121. 
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The leason why Haidar remodelled the army is to be 
His dispiscsniBut sceii io the conditionB of the time, 
of the territory The system, in which he 

^“ai'’^etvfoe had been brought up, was found to be 
"7®*®“- practically unwise to continue and, from 

the military point of view, useless. It had had a long 
and ancient history to back it but it was compatible only 
with the existence of a strong centralized government, a 
government that could keep the mansabddrs in check, 
make them do their duties by their sovereign and keep 
the forces under their control in proper condition. The 
competition for men was beginning to be felt about' the 
time that Haidar rose to power. Numerous local poten- 
tates and chiefs were competing for power. They 
depended on their armies for realising their ambitious 
designs. The French, the English, the Dutch, the Por- 
tuguese and the Danes were in the field and each of these 
to some extent were recruiting for their old-established or 
new-fledged armies, particularly the English and the 
French. Their hold on their men was personal ; their 
contact with them continuous ; and their training was on 
lines that made for efficiency. Their equipment too was 
modern and their corporate character had an effect on their 
discipline and their conduct in the field. Haidar had 
observed all this and had been deeply impressed by what 
he had seen. The mansabddri system was essentially terri- 
torial in character. The officers were spread over the land. 
The State taxes granted to them in the districts assigned 
to them for military service could not often help to main- 
tain the horses, elephants and the men they had to 
keep. The system had, besides, bred laziness, license, 
extravagance and greed in the mansabddrs who ate up 
all the grant, no money being left to pay the men who 
formed the ranks. The result was the armrs dressed up 
their grooms and servants as soldiers and passed them off 
at the muster, and then sent them back to their own 
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-work. Ab Badauai had observed as early as the reign of 
Akbar, the Mughal Emperor, “ the treasure, tax -gathering 
and expenditure of the mansabdars remained unchanged 
but in every way dirt fell into the plate of the poor 
soldier, and he could not gird up his loins. Weavers, 
cotton-dressers, carpenters and Hindu and Muslim 
chandlers would hire a charger, bring it to the muster, 
obtain a mansab and become a orori, trooper, or substi- 
tute for some one ; a few days later, not a trace would be 
found of the hired horse, and they became footmen 
again.^^ The dangers, evils and uncertainties of the 
system were probably too well realized by Haidar to be 
perpetuated by him any longer, especially in the condi- 
tions in which he found himself. Those competing for 
power — principally the French and the English — made 
the individual soldier the unit of recruitment ; they had 
made direct control the principle of their military policy ; 
and they had made the maintenance, upkeep and well- 
being of the soldier a matter between themselves and the 
soldier, allowing no intermediary to step in and claim 
either his service or his loyalty. Haidar was not slow to 
grasp the advantages of the new system he saw in actual 
operation before him. He not only adopted it but also 
tried to improve on it by making it the lever for centra- 
lizing all authority in himself, thus paving the way for 
the unification of the country as quickly as he might, so 
that the expansionist policy he so ardently aimed at — 
adopting in this respect wholesale Nanjaraja’s policy — 
may be pursued without let or hindrance from within. 
His policy was essentially one of peace at home and force 
abroad, a policy without which he could not have made 
any impression either on his own contemporaries or on 
posterity, however talented personally he might have been 
as a soldier. 


18S. Bad^ani, II. 169 ei teq. 
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The policy of unification inside appealed to him not 

The diepUcement, ^8 “ere good poHcy but also as 

a corollary to hia eminently practical politics.**® His 
policy of umdoation. gf peane within and force abroad 

required as its first corollary the early subjugation of 
the Paleg&rs on the one side and the few independent 
States left in the north-west and the west on the other.**® 
They were sources of trouble and weakness to him. 
His great advantage over his opponents was the posses- 
sion of all power in his hands. The new army policy put 
all his forces also at his personal disposal. All his resour- 
ces could thus be used against each of them in turn to 
overcome them. He could, in fact, fight them one by 
one at his own convenience and subdue them. They 
had neither the willingness nor the opportunity for 
combining against him. Each of these in turn became 
thus an easy prey, though some of them appear to have 
fought him bravely and even with obstinacy. They did 
not lack fighting spirit nor a cause to defend. The love 
of independence had bred in them, for ages, the love of 
their hearths and homes, and the love of their religion 
and their country was so great that they would not yield 
except after a struggle. But Haidar’s devotion to the 
principle of unification, his determination to overcome all 
obstacles in this regard, and his great anxiety to finish 
this work as quickly as may be possible, had made him 
steal his heart. He refused to yield to any compromise 
in this matter. He wanted nothing less than complete 
surrender. He was a firm believer in the principle 
underlying the maxim parcere subjectis, et debellare 
superbos. Whoever stood in the way was not spared. His 
organized army did its work, and his enemies told the 

189. Haidar scorns to bayo foresees tke need for nniflcation about 1761-1782. 
In a letter dated January 18, 1762, he says : " By the blessing of God, 
if we may be united, many affain will be dispatched *’ (Fort 8i. George 
Records: MUy. Count, Oorres., X. No. 21). 

160. Bee Ohs. XIU, XVII-XIX below. 
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rest in Borrow. Before his trained men, his disciplined 
cavalry and his fire-spittihg artillery, the Pajegar retainers 
or even the better bred soldiers of ancient kings could 
make no headway. The result was, as might be expected, 
total annihilation and the annexation of their country 
and the absorption of their military forces into that of 
Haidar's own. 

Haidar thus early realized the inter'relation that 
existed between the unification of the 
ci«^*l*'°***^ '****^' country and the unification of the army 

. and its control by a centralized autho- 
rity. There is hardly any doubt that he definitely under- 
stood the advantages of the new system and he worked 
to make it' not only the basis of his army organization 
but also the corner-stone of his political ambitions. He 
went on the principle that the more he kept his eye on 
the individual soldier and made him look to him for his 
living, preferment and promotion, the more he would be 
able to achieve the ambitions he had set his heart on. He 
took a comprehensive, common-sense view of the situa- 
tion he was in at the time he came to power. Haidar, 
though an admirer of the French, was not, in the begin- 
ning, at any rate, for an intensification of the relations of 
Mysore with the French at Pondicherry. He realized 
that both the French and the English aimed at power 
and that they used the country powers as pawns in their 
own game. His attitude towards all the European na- 
tions in India was the same : to use them, to keep them 
away or to subdue them, as his needs may dictate. It 
was the attitude of the English that dispelled him from 
them. As the years sped, his cry against them became 
louder and louder. At the time we are writing of, 
Haidai:, with a view to eventualities, evidently reviewed 
the immediate past with a view to provide for the imme- 


diate futui'e, BO that chaos may be avoided at home and a 
step taken to assert its advance all round to avoid chaos 
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beyond it. The impression that his European neighbours 
had made on him determined him to wipe them out 
successively out of the country, if they did not volun- 
tarily agree to come to terms with him on the basis of a 
friendly agreement. With this view, he sought {a) 
unification of territory ; (b) unification of army ; and (c) 
unification of administrative control, civil and military, 
in himself. He desired to lead the country politically and 
the army in its military defence. He made it plain as to 
who was the authorized leader in the task he took on 
himself. Nobody could in the least doubt that. Hence 
the mistake of foreign writers of the period that he was 
“ Sovereign ” while he was only asserting a right vested 
in him by virtue of his office, both as Dewm and as 
Generalissimo. He had gone so far as to make known to 
foreign circles that if necessity arose he would know how to 
strike for his country. He made his peace army his war 
army supported by military stores, commissariat, arsenals 
and a navy even to protect the coast and the frontiers- 
Much as he desired peace, he said, in effect, that he 
would not suffer any weakening of the one instrument he 
possessed, which was best fitted to maintain peace. 
With the army he rose, and with the army he remained, 
worked and died. 

The policy of unification of the country was only a 
Policy of unifica- means to an end. That end involved 
tiou only a nieana the execution of the policy of expansion 
to au end. initiated by Chikkadevai’Sja Wodeyar 

and sought to be given fuller effect to by Nanjaraja, his 
(Haidar’s) Chief. To it Haidar was fully wedded. Indeed, 
it would be right to say that the unification of the country 
under one ruler was with him the first step in the execu- 
tion of the larger policy of natural expansion south- 
words, in which Mysore had been lately thwarted by 
Muhammad All and the English at Madras. Haidar, to 
overcome the odds against him, would seem to have 
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evolved a workable policy of unification coupled with 
expansion. The first aim of that policy was to secure the 
country, adding to it all such parts, within and without, 
in the immediate vicinity, as to make peace at home 
possible and maintain that peace at all cost. Next, to 
make Mysore internally so strong that every one casting 
covetous glances at it would be afraid to attack it. His 
newly evolved army was to function in such a way as to 
make possible attacks on the integrity of the Mysore 
realm impossible. Not only that. He aimed at using 
the favourable home position, the strength of his army 
and the new-born ardour of hie forces for prosecuting 
Mysore’s advance southwards. That, at any rate, was 
the load-star that guided his military and territorial 
ambitions in the first instance. Vengeance, always 
sweet, was sweeter in this case. The diplomatic intrigue 
which had made Mysore lose Trichinopoly had left a 
deep impression on him. He had made up his mind 
definitely as to what he was after, and all his prepara- 
tions had for their objective, its realization. His aim, 
briefly put, was ; “ Our goal is the South, to which Tri- 
chinopoly is the key. With its capture, our goal will be 
reached. One people from Mysore to Cape Comorin ; 
one State ; one Euler." He was anxious to avoid 
conflicts in the South with the English at Madras ; with 
the Nizam ; and with the Mahrattas. Neither did he 
want to get himself involved in conflicts with the Dutch 
and the Portuguese. With all these nations, he tried to 
make oSensive and defensive alliances. But all this was 
only to effectuate the more easily his objective, if possible 
peaceably, if not, by the application of force. . He would 
not accordingly agree to the British protest to his friendly 
overtures, time and again, either on behalf of themselves 
or their ally Muhammad All ; or to their intervention in 


141. Tide on this point, Chs. XVU, XXI below. 
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the name of the Imperial House of Delhi, or its represen- 
tative, the Nizam. Such a protest, such an overture, 
such an intervention carried no meaning to him. It did 
not possess any moral weight with him, nor did he 
consider it of even formal importance. His appeal was 
to the sword. 

Haidar well knew what such an appeal meant. It 
plainly suggested to him the reduction 
of The opponents by every means open 

to him. Experience had taught him 
that it would not do to stay still and hope for the much 
desired advance towards the South. He felt it his duty 
to take hold of every opportunity to prosecute that aim ; 
to take every active step to further its realization ; and 
to remove every obstacle that stood in the way of its 
achievement. He thus came to evolve a policy which 
might help him to attain the end he had in view. That 
policy may be summed up as the policy of peace at home 
and force abroad. Its rapid evolution was rendered 
possible by the power that came to be vested in him ; 
by the immediate sensible use he made of it, especially in 
getting together a cabinet of ministers who gave to it a 
national character ; and by the creation of conditions 
which would not mean anything detrimental to himself, 
or provoke any enmity in court circles, or outside the 
State, especially among the Mahrattas who were ever 
ready to intervene, ostensibly in the interests of Mysore 
but actually in their own, as competitors for the vacant 
Southern Empire.*^* 

This move at unification was necessitated as much by 
The poUcy both a political as by economic causes. The 
political and an eco- free movement of armies was not the 
nonuo move. jfjjjjg aimed at ; nor was the sup- 

pression of petty chiefs who might be got at by a designing 
enemy the only concern. The State was expanding and 


143. See Oha. XIII, XVII-XIX below. 
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the free movement of goods and the free interchange of 
merchantable articles from one part of the country to the 
other was also found necessary in the interests of the 
people who had come increasingly under the sway of 
Mysore since the days of Cbikkadevaraja. Trade was 
seeking to find new outlets and there was no reason 
why the demands of trade — both local and foreign — 
should not be met. Haidar knew that he would meet 
with opposition — strenuous opposition— in the working 
out of his policy. There was, first, the new Muhamma- 
dan element from the north, let loose by AurangzTb’s 
subjugation of Bijapur and Golkopda ; he knew also the 
forces of the Nizam, who claimed as much as the agent 
of Imperial Delhi as in his own interests ; he knew 
also the invented claims of the Nawab of Arcot ; iind he 
knew the ambitions of the Mahrattas. But he had no 
regard for the pretensions of any of these. He regarded 
all of them as interlopers, as posichers in a field not their 
own. Though the first three of these professed the same 
religion as himself, he felt that iuiy toleration of their 
claims in the South and their existence in the South for 
any length of time was a source of danger to the peace 
and prosperity of the South. He conceived it his duty, 
as the representative of the biggest organized State in 
the South, despite the fact that he professed the same 
religious faith with them, that he should maintain the 
long recognized political and territorial integrity of the 
South. He was ready to treat with them so long as they 
were ready to peaceably deal with him in the matters he 
was interested in. Immediately they showed a tendency 
to thwart hie aims, or to work against him by any com- 
binations, he made no secret of his determination to take 
all steps necessary to put them down. It was this deter- 
mination — a determination which dominated his unifica- 
tion policy from first to last — that brought against him 
the combined wrath of all his enemies, the Hnglinh, the 
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Nizam and the Mahrattas. In his policy of unification 
of the South, they saw their own ruin, their own fall, and 
their own final disappearance from the land, which each 
of them had desired to dominate. Each of these 
thought— rightly or wrongly — that he had a right to 
consider the effect of Haidar’s policy of the unification of 
the South of India on his own fortunes. They jointly 
and severally disputed Haidar’s right to dominate the 
South. They failed to note that he, in prosecuting this 
particular policy of the unification of the South, was only 
asserting the right of Mysore to stand forth as the 
natural successor of the Yijayanagar Empire and for its 
traditional policy of keeping the South outside the ambi- 
tions of extraneous powers, whoever they were, Muham- 
madan, Mahratta, or from over the Seas. Haidar did not 
stand for himself personally in this matter but for Mysore, 
just as much as Nanjaraja did before him or evenKhaiiLde 
Eao or any other minister would have done in his 
place. This simple fact affords the key to Haidar’s 
whole political and military policy, and why he ever had 
his eye fixed on Trichinopoly and why he adopted a 
ruthless policy of internal subjugation and outward 
expansion from sea to sea. 

Haidar’s views and objectives were soon perceived by 

The meaDB he Contemporaries, though some would 
employed to carry it not believe in his Capacity to prosecute 
through. pgjjjjjg them. Among these, the 

English at Madras easily stood first, despite the persis- 
tent goading of their ally Muhammad Ali. Haidar’s 
means, however, for the realization of his objectives were 
many and among them the chief were ; the building up 
of a strong army, disciplined and equipped on modem 
lines ; the adding of an artillery wing to each army corps ; 
the rapid manufacturing of weapons and implements of 
warfare ; the perfecting of a well-ordered system of 
commissariat ; the opening up of comihunication by sea 
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and fixing up contacts with friendly nations beyond it ; 
and making the country ' self-sufficient and stronger and 
stronger daily, so that Mysore may be listened to with 
respect by the powers fighting for supremacy in the 
South, among whom she had not been on insignificant 
figure BO far. When Haidar put into operation his 
policy, the English saw, for the first time, to their dismay, 
what it would mean to them and to their very existence. 

There is, so far as it is at present known, no contem- 
BvoJntionofanew PO^ary description available of the 
Mysore army under Mysore army as it was developed by 
*^“**'‘ Haidar. But there are indications in 

the writings of the period as to how it was evolved by 
him and how he came to be influenced by what he had 
seen of and learnt from the army systems in vogue 
among the French, the English and other foreign nations 
with whom he had come into close personal contact 
during the earlier part of his career. He bad seen that 
the efficiency of the armies maintained by these nations 
depended on the personal loyalty of the men forming it ; 
on the systematic manner in which they were trained and 
officered ; on the punctuality with which, so far as it was 
possible, their salaries were met ; on the regularity and 
readiness with which their needs were satisfied while in the 
field ; and on the confidence that the army commanders, 
and in the last resort the bead of the army, infused into 
the rank and file by their general disposition and conduct 
towards them. He had seen also that though the armies 
of these nations had been drawn from different races and 
even different nationalities and creeds, they were held 
together by discipline ; by the inculcation of personal 
loyalty and by the interest shown in the welfare of those 
composing them. Haidar, shrewd as he was, saw that if 
the foreign nations could build up well-trained armies 
from the material available in the land, there was no 
reason why he should not , attract unto himself suitable 
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men for carrying out his aims and objectives. There is 
hardly any doubt that he remodelled the Mysore army 
broadly on the lines on which the English and the 
French had modelled their own. 

As regards the French, Haidar was, as we have seen. 
The example of ^ careful Student of the French army 
the French at Fondi- and its discipline. The French not 
only undertook to train Indian troops 
but also to keep them entirely Indian in character. The 
European part was recruited in France itself, though it 
was diluted by men chosen in Bourbon and Mauritius. 
They also recruited men of mixed parentage, known as 
Topasses, who were mostly of Portuguese extraction. 
They also imported Gofres from Madagascar. Locally, 
they chose recruits from the different Hindu castes and 
from the Muhammadans. The first sepoys appear to 
have been recruited in 1740 for carrying on a petty local 
war in Mah4. Dumas brought over three companies of 
them to defend Karikal against Tanjore. La Bourda* 
nnais, who had been greatly impressed with their valour, 
induced a further importation in 1746.^“ Dupleix who 
saw the advantage of possessing such troops — raised at a 
cost considerably lower than European or imported — left 
the discipline and command to Indians themselves, 
except when they were fighting in conjunction with 
European troops under European officers. Haidar had 
personal knowledge of French discipline and valour and 
was from all accounts greatly impressed by both. When 
Pondicherry fell in 1761, Haidar took over all the 


143. Ananda Banga Filial representi Dupleix as raiaiog the first set of 
ludian troops— seo Di. A. Pi., Til. 168 rt But see Ante p. 119. 
Ooffrea : Natives of Madagascar and of the vert coast of Africa, first 
recruited by the French for servioe in their settlcn ruts in India and 
later by the English at Madras. The name is a corruption of Kafir, a 
non-believer ; a non^Mualim ; a name given to non-Muslims by 
MusUms. Kafiristan in the N. W. of India is a part of what is uov 
Afghanistan which did not yield to Muhammadans. A company, of 
Ooffres served with credit during the Kamitio War, 1761-1764. 
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avsbilable French troops — ^European and Indian — for 
service under him. Hia brother-in-law Mokhdum brought 
with him all the French cavalry under Mons. Allen and 
Hughes together with such workmen as were at Pondi- 
cherry, “ a precious acquisition " which highly contributed 
to the success of Haidar by furnishing him with skilful 
armourers, carpenters and other workmen from the 
arsenal of Pondicherry, collected with much expense 
and trouble by the French.^** Among these was Mons. 
Lally who joined him with 100 European infantry I 
1,000 Indian infantry; 50 European cavalry and 2 
guns.‘“ 

The English raised troops for the hrst time shortly 
The example of September 1746, when Madras 

the Engiieh at capitulated to the French under 
***^''“‘ Admiral De La Bourdonnais. Haidar 

was in his twenty-fourth year then and had held for six 
years an independent command in the Mysore army. The 
troops raised were European cavalry, artillery and infan- 
try, and Indian infantry. Of these, the European 
cavalry never rose above the strength of a squadron, sind 
were not maintained for more than a few years.'*® The 
Naw&b of Arcut opposed its strengthening because such 
a step would have thrown out of employment most of his 
adherents to whom it was the main source of sustenance 
and social distinction. Besides, the English found that 
though the cavalry were useful and efficient, they were 
too expensive. The English accordingly depended, 
during their first and second wars with Haidar (1767- 
1769 and 1780-1784), entirely on their infantry and 
artillery, while Haidar's forces consisted principally of 
cavalry.'*^ The first troops which were raised by the 

14i. De De Tour, o.e., 1. 6i. 

1^. Wilke, Mytoor, I. 7{6. 

146. Wileon, HMory of the Uadreu Army, I. 6, 32-SS. 

I4T. The French general De Da Tonr, writing abeut 1782, observee that the 
■■EngUabibave never yet Buceeededin the attempt to forma good 
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English were for the defence 6f their settlement at Fort 
St. David at Cuddalore,^^® to which they had transferred 
themselves after the surrender of Port St. George to the 
French in September 1746. The first levies, being 
drawn from classes unaccustomed to warfare, knew no 
discipline. They were armed with matchlocks, bows 
and arrows, spears, swords, bucklers, daggers and other 
weapons, much like their brethren in the Hindu and 
Muhammadan armies of the time.**® They consisted of 

troop of European horse in India.** He attributed this not i»o much to 
lack of interest in forming one as to their desire to subject such a 
troop to '*good discipline** {Ayder Ali^ II. 18). He adds; ''The 
excellence of the English cavalry is sufficiently acknowledged in 
Europe ; and its advantages oonaist less in the goodness of the horse 
than in the choice of the horsemen. The pay of a horseman in 
England is such as renders his situation very eligible ; so that the 
sons of rich farmers and tradesmen are very desirous of entering into 
the service. This being the case, it is in the power of the officers to 
select handsome, welMormed men of good character, and to keep them 
in good discipline, merely for the foar of being dismissed. The officers 
who were drst entrusted with the formation of a body of cavalry in 
India, thought to establish and preserve tho same discipline among 
them without attending to the great difference of time, place and 
persons. The recruits sent from England to India are in general 
libertines « . . and as the Company will not dismiss a soldier, all the 
punishment inflicted on a horseman is to reduce him to serve in the 
infantry ; so tliat a man is no sooner put in the cavalry than he is sent 
back again to hie former station.*' Contrasting English and French 
modes of recniiting to tho cavalry division, De La Tour says : The 

French have succeeded in forming very good cavalry in India, by 
attending more to their horsemanship, and less to their discipline and 
manners ” (/&id, II. 19-20). Col. Smith’s despatches of September 17G7 
contain earnest complaints against the want of cavalry. Tho 
complaints oontinuod till 1792. The English at Madras considered this 
subject of the defleieucy in cavalry again and again but the expense 
involved in the forming of a cavalry force seems to have always stood 
in the way. As mentioned in the text above, the true reasoi} was that 
the ITawab of the Karnatio would not agree to the development of a 
cavalry force by the English because that would have meant the 
extinction of his own cavalry force and with it the means of employ- 
ment of his followers and dependents. 

14S. About 100 miles south of Madras, and 12 miles from r'tndicherry. When 
Madras fell, the garrison at Fort 8t. David consisted of 200 Europeans, 
100 Topasses, a few Mahratta horse and about 3,000 Indians, who were 
mostly uudisciplined and only partially supplied with flro-arms 
(Wilson, Ibid, 21). 

149. See below for descriptions of the armies of Haidar and of the Kizam. 
VOL. 11 W 
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bodies of varying strength, each under the command of 
its own chief, who received from the authorities the pay 
of the whole body and distributed it to the men, or was 
at least supposed to do so. Not infrequently these chiefs 
were the owners of the arms carried by the men, and 
received from each man a rupee a month for the use of 
the weapons. This system, though seemingly lax, was 
sound in principle and worked well. The salary due was 
paid regularly to the chiefs and was, relatively spewing, 
so good as to make dismissal from the service a punish- 
ment. But the English took time to perceive the value 
of the South Indian as a fighter. They had, indeed, such 
a poor opinion of him that despite what the French hadt 
before their very eyes, made of him by discipline, they 
looked, at least for twelve more years (1746 to 1758), to 
other fields for recruitment. During this period, they 
continued to prefer any material to what lay immediately 
by their hand. They enlisted European adventurers of 
all nations, the refuse of their respective countries ; they 
tried Topasses and Coffres; they sent to Bombay for 
Arabs, Hajputs and Hindustanis ; they imported and 
purchased slaves from Madagascar ; and, indeed, exploited 
all sources except the country in which they had settled 
and lived in for over a century. In 1756, however, the 
Nawsb of Bengal took Calcutta and they were compelled 
to send every man they could spare under Lieut.-Col. 
Clive to retrieve their fortunes there. They did this 
with great reluctance, for it was known that war between 
France and England was imminent, and a large 
French force was expected daily on the coast of Corom- 
andel. But the position in Bengal was so pressing that 
they resolved to run the risk, giving, however, the 
strictest injunction that the Madras troops should be sent 
back as soon as Calcutta was retaken. This, however 
was found impossible ; the French force did arrive ; and 
the English at Madras found themselves in great danger. 
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Fort St. David fell and the French proceeded to lay siege 
to Fort St. George. Under this severe pressure, the 
English for the first time realized that they should 
make the most of the South Indian sepoy a better fighter 
by discipline. In August 1758, the Indian forces in their 
employ were formed into regular companies of 100 men 
each, with a due proportion of Indian officers, Havildars> 
Naiks, etc.,^®* and sound rules were also evolved for 
regulating their pay and promotion. Next, the compa- 
nies were formed into battalions, five being formed in 
September 1759, a sixth being added shortly after. 
Others were raised during the next eight years, the 
establishment standing at sixteen battalions in February 
1767. Shortly after, the battalions were drawn together 
(by Col. Joseph Smith, a master of both strategy and 
tactics) and brigaded and placed under picked officers, 
European and Indian. Necessary regulations were also 
adopted in January 1766 for the better management of 
the force, the same being made into a code and published 
for the infonnation and guidance of the officers. 

The example of a South Indian army thus brought into 
The army of the being by the English at Madras, at the 
English at Madras very time that Haidar was rising to 
as It stood in 1701. power and watching the development 

of the events in the country, cannot have been lost on 
one so shrewd and observant like him. By about 1761, 
the English had organized an army made up of European 
Cavalry, Indian Cavalry Artillery, Engineers, European 
Infantry and Indian Infantry. The European Cavalry 
was a small one. It consisted of 100 privates drafted 
from the battalions of infantry and divided into two 
troops of 50 privates each, though as e matter of fact 
each troop did not actually exceed 40 men. The Indian 

160. Spelt as Naigues by the writera of the IBtb oontnry. 

161. Wilson, 6-10. 

16S. Then called NaHze cayalry. In conformity with modern 

the word India/n^ has been substituted for Native, 

VOL. H 


terminology, 

w* 
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Horse consisted of about 900 men, quite undisciplined. 
They had seen no service during the war except as scouts 
and foragers, and in the way of laying waste the enemy’s 
country. The Artillery consisted of two companies, each 
suitably officered. The train consisted of two 12 pounders, 
ten 6 pounders and three 5f inch Howitzers. The esta- 
blishment of Indian officers attached to, Gun Lascars 
was fixed at one Tindal to each gun and one syrang to 
every two guns, this establishment being required to 
make the lascars do their duty satisfactorily. The supe- 
rior corps consisted of one Chief Engineer and three 
officers. The European Infantry at the time Fort St. 
George surrendered in 1746, consisted of about 200 men. 
This was raised in 1747 to 550 by drafting 100 each 
from Bombay and Bengal and 150 from England. In 
the same year, an adaptation of the English articles of 
war was introduced, in order to keep the troops under 
control and in proper discipline These provided against 
mutiny and sedition, the use of violence against superior 
officers, disobedience, show of force, desertion, escape 
from lawful custody, misbehaviour, etc. These articles 
enjoined trial by Courts-martial.*®* In June 1748, the 
Infantry was, under the orders of the Court of Directors, 
formed into seven companies, further regulations being 
introduced, at the Court’s instance, for maintaining strict 
discipline. The war in the Karngtic necessitated addi- 
tional troops. The Court of Directors, in 1750, offered 
inducements to secure recruits. They also arranged for 
the raising of two companies of Swiss in Protestant 
cantons, and detachments of these arrived at Madras in 
1751 and the following three years. These altogether 
numbered about 500 men, besides eight officers. These 
two companies enjoyed for a time certain privileges, the 

168. Major Lawreuoe was in January 1748 appointed Preaident of all Conrta- 
martial, Ijieut. James Oope being nominated to be Jadge*Advocate. 
In October 1763, Major Lawrence was empowered to assemble and 
appoint Oonrts-mertii^ when in the field (Wilson, Ibid, SH). 
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men being triable by their own officers and according to 
their own martial law.*®* These privileges, however, were 
withdrawn early in 1757, the Swiss Companies being 
placed in all respects on the same footing as the English 
infantry and made subject to the same Courts-martial. 
Besides these mercenary troops, there were from time to 
time drafts of regiments newly raised in England, granted 
to the Company by His Majesty’s Government in Eng- 
land, and they were sent out for service. There were 
also Eoyal troops despatched for service, whose officers 
took rank before the Company’s officers of the same 
grade, a source of much discontent until its removal.*®® 
The need for men was so great that the deserters from 
the French were eagerly entertained and absorbed into 
the English and the Swiss Companies,*®® or formed into 
separate companies with officers conversant with their 
own languages.*®* In or about 1758, the Infantry com- 
panies were formed into two battalions and officers were 
posted to them, thus making for increased efficiency. 
Then, as regards Indian Infantry, the first Indian foot- 
soldiers raised by the English in South India was about 

164. These two companies evidently belonged to the Hass known as *' merce- 
DarioH." Enlistment to these two companies was stopped about the 
cud of 1764. A few of the men l^longiug to these two compauioH came 
from Hanover and Alsace, w’hile the majority belonged to Zurich, 
Geneva and Hnsle. Among the oilicers of the first company was Lieut. 

. George Frederick Gaiipf** who became a captain in the Madras 
European Battalion, and coiuinauded the Madras troops at Plassey 
(Wilson, J6id, 6J). The timployment of mercenariBs was well known in 
Europe long before the 18th century. Mercenaries wore originally 
hired soldiers as distinguished from feudal levies, though the name is 
given now to bodies of foreign troops in the seryice of a State. Tlie 
Scots Guards in France from the 15th to 18th centuries were famous, 
and Swiss auxiliaries once bclongod to most Eun)pean armies. 
William III had Dutch mercenaries in England. Under the Georges, 
Germans were hired and were used in the Ameiicnn War, the Irish 
rebellion, and the Napoleonic struggle. In the Orimean War, 
Germans, Swiss and Italians wore enrolled. 

166. In 1788. 

166. In 1764, a number of Germans were thus entertained and absorbed. 

167. In October 1758, one such company was formed with Oapt. Monchanin 

in charge (Wilson, ibid, 123). 
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1746. They were called Peons. There were about 300 
of them in February 1747, at Fort St. David. Of these, 
about 900 were armed with muskets. Coming as they 
did mostly from classes not bred to war and being un- 
trained regularly in military discipline, they were at first 
of little use. But with the training given to them^®* by 
carefully chosen commandants — they were mostly drawn, 
with rare exceptions,'*® from the Royal Army — and the 
opportunities afforded to them to serve in the field with 
European troops, they rapidly improved and won repeated 
approbation for their good behaviour and gallantry.'*® 
About 1755, the average establishment of a company of 
Indian Infantry consisted of 1 SubadSr, 4 Jamadars, 8 
Havildars, 8 Naiks, 2 Colourmen, 84 Privates, 2 Tom-tom 
men, 1 Trumpeter, and 1 Conicopoly.'*' The Subadar 
received a monthly salary of Bs. 60 and field batta at 8 
fapams per diem ;'“®the Jamadar, Bs. 16 per mensem and 
4 fapiams per diem ; the Havildar, Bs. 16 per mensem and 
2 fanams per diem ; the Naik, Bs. 8 per mensem and 2 
fanams per diem ; and the Private, Bs. 6 per mensem and 
2 fanams per diem. European Serjeants commanding 
companies of sepoys were granted an extra allowance of 
Bs. M a month. The dress was made of broad-cloth.'*® 

156. Among these were Major* (General Lawreuce, Brigadier-Generals 
CaiUaad and Smith, Captaina Brown, Mackenzie, Calvert, Bailiie and 
Fletcher. The state of efficiency attained by the Indian Infantry at 
the time of the first war with Haidar in 1767 is testified to by General 
Smith and others (see 'Wilson, Ibtd, 72-74). 

159. The exceptions were Bobert Clive, who began his career in the Civil 

Service in Madras, and Major Freeton, who was originally an Engineer 
(Ibid, 72). 

160. Wilson, quoting from Orme aodF’ort St, Gwrga Oowuliatiom dab^d 

26th March 1766. 

161. Tamil Kanakkupillui^ an aocountant, or writer. 

162. 12 fa^ams—l Bupee. 

16S. Called “Europe Cloth.*’ This helped, it wkb said, “to take off a con- 
siderable quantity of Woollen goods." This clothing was introduced, 
it is said in 9>Fort St. Qeargt ComuUationt "without oouipulsion," 
the President, " the better to establish the oustoin," taking over 
"tho management of the olotliing himself," of course, not without 
profit to himBelf (see Wilson, Ibid, 195). 
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For distribution of pay, a Paymaster was appointed,*** 
and it was bis duty to master the men that he 
may see the rolls are just, and to pay them himself, 
drawing upon the Commissary for the money.*® In 
December 1758, the sepoys at Fort St. George and near 
about in garrison, were formed into four battalions with 
a European subaltern to each, and a captain to command 
the whole. In the following year, 1759, a scheme of 
reorganization was carried out, which put the Indian 
Infantry into an establishment of seven battalions, each 
battalion to consist of nine companies.*® They were 
distributed over the stations under the control of ' the 
English at Madras. The battalions were ordered to be 
clothed, numbered and distinguished by their colours. 
Each sepoy was to pay Us. 6 per mensem for his cloth- 
ing. The clothing of the Havildars and Naiks was to be 
of some distinction, and their stoppage was fixed at Es. 8 
per mensem. Promotions were to go by seniority, except 
where the person to succeed is held unfit for the station 
in question. A fund was to be created for providing 
“ for the families of those who may be killed in action 
and for the maintenance of such whom wounds or length 
of service may disenable.” Each sepoy was to pay from 
his subsistence allowance one fanam per mensem towards 
this fund. Officers were to pay in proportion to their 
subsistence. Inspections were to be carried out by 
captains and subalterns every month. They were to 
look into the conditions of the sepoy’s arms and ammuni- 
tion, to see that their discipline had not been neglected, 
that there had been no defrauding of the men of their 
pay and that they had not been charged without the 
knowledge of the officers. All crimes were to be tried by 
Courts-martial, Begimental Courts-martial being composed 

164* Appointed in January J767 (Ibidy lifT). 

166. Ibid. 

166. Actually only six battalions were eyentually formed as the result of 
this reorganisation. 
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of one Sub&dar, two Jamadars, two Havildars, one 
Naik and one Colourman, who were to be chosen, as far 
as possible, “ out of different companies to the prisoner.’ 
Only authorized drills were to be followed, and battalions 
were to change quarters often, at least once in four or 
six months. Maintenance of discipline among the troops 
was to be insisted upon, European officers “ to infuse as 
much as possible the spirit of command amongst them 
and endeavour, by encouragement and good treatment to 
the active, and punishing the remiss, to make them keep 
up a good command amongst their sepoys, and to support 
them well in it.” A Surgeon-General to the army 
was appointed in 1760, necessary regulations being 
issued for his guidance. This reorganization of the 
Indian Infantry troops helped the English during the 
war which ended with the fall of Pondicherry in April 
1761, by which time the new discipline had done its 
work and the sepoys begun to distinguish themselves.^®® 
The English army that had grown up at Madras before 
Haidar's adapta- ’^ery eyes Within the short period of 
tion of Enropeaii fifteen years (1746-1761) and had 
diaoipiine. defeated the French at Pondicherry and 

seized all their territories in the South, made Haidar a 
confirmed believer in the new discipline which had contri- 
buted to its success in the field.^®° Haidar’s plan appears 

167. Wilfion, Ihidf H2-J49, where the text of the sebemo for the forioAtiou of 

the Indian wepoy eonipaiiitis into battaliouH is set forth in ejctomto* 

168. Ibid, 163-153, where the places in which the Indian sepoys Urst distin- 

guished themselves will be found. Oruie notes the fact that the 
example of Coote proved infectious. ** liy conbtautly exposing his 
own person with the sepoys/' Coote '* had brought them to sustain 
dangerous services from which the Europeans were proservod." 
Wilson briefly comments thus : '* Xiike examples have been followed 
by the like result " {Ibid, 162). 

169. See Ante p. 299, f.n, 116. Innes Afunro, writing in 1789, noted that 

** Experience had taught him (Haidar) in the coarse of his frequent 
conflicts with the English, that European disoipliiie was absolutely 
essential to that end " (i.e., the establishment of a good army). He 
therefore eudeavoured, he says, to allure European military adven- 
turers of all nations to his standard, more particularly a** European 
artifloers and sepoys that had beou trained in the (English) Company’s 
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to have been to introduce the new discipline by stages. 
This evidently was the only course possible, seeing that 
officers could not have been available for training all his 
forces simultaneously.*™ The army as thus reconstituted 
was made up of cavalry, infantry and artillery. By the 
time of Haidar, the elephant, though in use for riding 
and even perhaps commissariat purposes, had dis- 
appeared as an arm of the army. Haidar, however, 
found a new use for them under the changed conditions. 
He attached them to the infantry — every piece of eighteen 

service (at Madras) to whom he hold out the moat toinptiog rewards.*' 
Ho had emissaries for this purpose “in every battalion in the 
Company’s service, as appears from the words of command, which are 
now ffiven in English throughout his army." Though friendly to the 
French, Haidar appears to have copied more the English than the 
French in military matters (see 121). That Haidar 

aetuiilly undertook an anny reformation with a view to action is fully 
borne out by Elrma^i. Thus, at ono point, he writes : "ThoNawaub, 
witli his newly reformed army, was holding himself in readiness, and 
looking out for times and opportunities." iNe6ha\ini‘Hydwti^WQ). At 
uiioihor point, he writes : ** As the Nawaub, after his return from his 
last expedition (against the Mahrattas), employed himself in collecting 
arms and stores of all descriptions, and also in raising horse and foot, 
in a very short time, he colleoted and kept ready in a very perfect 
degree the means of attack and defence ; for troops of brave and 
experienced soldiers, with Uurses and arms complete, flocked to his 
victorious standard, where they were entertained in his service, and 
placed in the receipt of pay according to their merits." (/6i<2, 242'S43). 
Next, lie writes : ** The noise of bis victories, and the destruction of 
Ills eueiiiies, resounding throagb all parts of the world, troops of 
brave men, well equipped and mounted, flocked to.him, not only from 
IJind, and the Pukhun, bot even from Iraun and Tooraun; and, 
giving them high pay, he retained thorn in hie service." {Ibidy 243). 
At another point, Kirmani writM that Haidar "employed bis time in 
collecting warlike stores, and soldiers of approved valour (like Boostum 
and Isfeiidiar); so that, in a short time, bo assembled under the shade 
of his victorious standard experienced and able men from all tribes ; 
and, giving pledges of safety luid aid to merchants, and the leaders of 
Karwans of all countries, be attracted (many of those persons, bringing 
with them) bales of precious stuffs, droves of fleet horses from Irak and 
Daman, and troops of the bravest men from iran and Tooran, who 
had been invited to enter his service, and whom b^' liberal treatment 
be made the slaves of his will. He also appointed active disciplinarians, 
to exercise and teach his troops." {Ibidy 309). 

170. Haidar's army in 17H1, a year before his death, consisted both ol welh 
disciplined infantry and irregulars. Well-disciplined infantry of the 
tiew typo numbered in 1761, ocoordiog to one authority, 30,000. 
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pounds or upwards bein^ provided with an elephant. 
These elephants proved themselves highly useful. The 
skill and intelligence they brought to bear on their work 
has been much admired and written about by contem- 
porary observers. De La Tour says that when a piece 
of artillery was drawn up a hill, the elephant was behind 
it, and sustained it with his foot, while the oxen paused 
to take breath. If the piece was going down a hill, the 
elephant retained it by a rope fastened to his trunk. If 
the tackle got entangled, or if a piece got overset, or stuck 
fast, the elephant assisted the oxen according to the 
circumstances. A French Artillery-Major affirmed (in 
1782) that he had seen the elephant of a piece of can- 
non — out of patience to see that the oxen did not draw, 
in spite of the whips of the drivers — cut a branch of a 
tree and beat those animals till they acted as he thought 
proper. When an artillery piece was brought before the 
battery, the elephant himself placed it in the embrasure 
without any assistance.*” The military training given 
by elephant mahouts during Haidar’s time stood as high 
as ever before. 

Haidar appears to have received some help in the 
matter of improving the army, especi- 
lutantry. ally in the discipline and the interior 

economy of the infantry regiments, from 
Uazii All Khan, son of Chanda Sahib, who had escaped 
to Ceylon before the fall of Pondicherry in 1761. He 
joined Haidar while in Canara, in November 1763, and 

171. De Da Tour, Ibid^ I. 299 240, fn. The elephant has been need in 
Indian warfare einoe the earliest times. Kautilya has several chapters 
on vlepliants, of which one of the most important is that treating of 
the training of elephants.'’ (See Artha-^ditrat Chap. XXXIl). The 
military training of elephants was of seven kinds: drill, turning, 
advancing, trampling' down snd killing, fighting with other elephants, 
assailing forts ar d cities, and warfare. Haidar never made 

use of the elephant in any battle (See De La Tour, I. 180). 

Camels also seem to have been used by Haidar in warfare. Nearly a 
thousand head of them, taken from the Mahrattas, were, it is said by 
Kirm&Qi, trained to carry swivels. (See Neihawni‘IiyAwr%, 348). 
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was received by him with distinction and granted 
a jahgir worth Bupees one lakh. Trained under 
French auspices, he showed considerable spirit in 
military skill. It was under his advice that the infantry 
in Mysore ciune to be clothed in an uniform manner and 
classed into first and second,^” corresponding to grenadiers 
and troops of the line. The first was in conformity to 
the suggestion of Baza All, a distinction not exclusively 
regulated by stature and physical strength, but by tried 
steadiness and courage ; and was rewarded by a superior 
fixed pay.*™ The infantry consisted of Indians and 
Europeans, and of the Indian part, there were those who 
had come under the new discipline and called regulars 
and those who did not and called irregulars. The 
regular infantry, called Barr,^'’* really cut a good 
appearance, being clothed in red and green with different 
coloured facings.*™ They were armed with French and 
English muskets and bayonets of a good kind. The 

172. Await first ; Duyyatnt second. See also Haid, Ndni., fF. 80. 

178. On this subject, see Wilks, I. 518. Razi All is also mentioned by De La 
Tour as one interested in the adoption of Knropean discipline (Itmf, 
I. 121, f.n.). 

17i, The denvatioij of this word is uncertain. Han’t or Har^ means, in 
Kannada, a line, or row, from which it might be inferred that it refers 
to a lino of foot-soldiers arrayed for being disciplined to war, by drill 
and other militnry training. SOrr or bftru also indicates a charge — one 
who is in charge of a musket or one who charges a musket for gun, and 
hence a musketeer. The Birr infontry was armed with muskets (see text 
above). The proverb goes hSrS yOchane yake7** i.s., 
what other thought is there to a musketeer? The suggestion seems to 
be that there is none other thought to a musketeer but to use his 
weapon and fight. Among other derivatives from the word ore, 
Barkiithu : Infantry-barracks ; Bdrinava : a musketeer or foot-soldier ; 
Baru-cu.cli€ri : the head-quarters or office of the infantry, etc. 

175. The Haid. Hdm. (ff. 106) states that they were dressed in red shirts or 
jackets {kempu kudaie). Inues Munro confirms this statement (see 
Narrative^ 181)* Puring the inyasion of Malsoar (1766-1766), Haidar's 
men are said to have struck the Haiiu with aui by their red shirts 
{kempu kv4ate)t black turban {kari pdgu) and bayonets {aanlniCj — 
see Haid. Ndm.t 36. This is confirmed by Klrmapi, who says that 
the infantry were clothed in red, yellow, green, or black broad cloth 
{Npshauni-HyduHt 248), the latter part being rather a bald summary 
of the ** different ooloured facings referred to in the Haid. Ndm. and 
in Tim es Mnnro’s Narraiive. 
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recruitment to the regular infantry was based on stan- 
dardized lines and governed by set rules. Those who were 
young, strong and well-built, and aged between 20 and 
30, were grouped in one class. They were uniformly to 
dress in first class green jackets.^'^ Those between 30 
and 40 years were to dress in ordinary green jackets,”^ 
v/hile those aged between 55 and 60 were to dress in 
black woollen jackets.*™ All these three groups, however, 
were to use only one kind of head-dress. This was a 
turban in black of a recognised pattern, mounted on an 
iron frame.*™ It appears that for seven men there was 
one Pahare (guard) and one jEfandWor for fifteen 
Pahare, one RisalddP^ and one Varadi (reporter).*® 
For two Risdlddrs there was one Cumniunddr^'^ one 
Mutsaddi (writer), two cannons and f)ne elephant. This 
was the established organization {khdyide niokarur). 
The irregular infantry consisted of three different classes 
of men. The first of these were the Ahashdm foot, who 
corresponded to those described as luatchlockmen by the 
English writers of the time.*®* They were used in the 
manner of light-infantry and guards for baggage or 


176. The Uaid. Nim. (ff. 105) calls it avval hasarn kudatcy jackets of 

^nuitie colour. 

177. lh%d. The word used ih duypatn, secoud class. 

178. The Ilaid, Ndm. (l.c.) calJs it karl batidtu kudate. 

179. The ITaid. JNiilm. (l.c.) describes it thus : vandf jinaanyi karl munildm. 

The steel-frame ou which it was mounted is spoken of in it as kahhi/nada 
patio. 

160. Havdlddr : corresponding to the HavUdnr of the contemporary English 
army at Madras. In his duties, lie reueiiiblod the Serjeant in the 
European Infantry, next to the Captain. 

181. Jiiadlddr : the head of a Risdla or a battalion of (regular) infantry. 

189. Varadi : probably corresponds to intelligence officer ; one who ferrets 
out information about the enemy, while the army is ou the move. 

188. OummU7tddr : French Commander, from Latin Commendaro ; corres- 
ponding to the English Commander. Cf. French Commandant, a 
Commanding officer of a place or of a body of forces. 

18d. See Itines Munro, who refers to them (NarrativOt 181). The Akoaham 
foot are referred to by Klrmini under the name Ihahdm, translated by 
Col. Miles as "irregular infantry", see Klrmiifit Neahaufii-Hyduri, 
422; see also Ibid, 398, where they are referred to correctly as 
"Ahsham foot." 
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convoys. Besides the sword, they carried a log-barrelled 
gun, not wider in the bore than a small pistol, with a 
trigger which conducted the match by the slightest touch 
into the pan, which was covered by a slider, excepting 
when in use. With these, they hid themselves behind 
bushes and old walls, and killed the enemy at a great 
distance, being excellent marksmen.*® These were 
generally accompanied by the Be^r levies, who formed 
the troops of the Pajegars, whose only weapon was a 
pointed bamboo spear, eighteen to twenty feet long. 
They were a brave lot of men, spoken of as “ almost 
savage” in their attacks.*® When they were attacked 
by horse, they formed themselves into a close ring, plac- 
ing the Ahashdm foot with matchlocks in the centre, and 
pointing their pikes at the enemy. In this order they 
all would sit down, and fix the nether end of the pike 
into a hole in the ground betwixt their legs, whilst the 
Ahashdm foot with their matchlocks kept up an irregular 
fire over their heads.*® In this manner, they resisted 
the most violent charges of cavalry and sometimes of 
infantry as well.*® The third class of infantry was made 
of the Juzail-burdars or rocketmen, no command being 
complete without them.*® Their mam weapon was the 
rocket and their duty was to throw it amidst the advancing 
enemy. The rocket was a massive weapon, made in the 
same form as those used by schoolboys, with this 
difference that the stalk was a thick bamboo, eight or 
ten feet long with a tube of iron, from six and twelve 
pounds weight, fixed to its end, in which the fuse and 

166. Ibid. See also SlrmaQi, Ibid^ 896. 

186. Innes Mnnro, 181; also KlrmS^, Jbidt 168. Bedarsitk body of 

800 served under Haidar when be joined Mucafifar Jang’a troops, and 
carried oft two camel loads of fpohl coins bujiougiug to Nasir Jang 
(Wilks, I. 300, 734'737f where he describes at some length their 
infatuation as fighters). 

187. Ibid. 188. Ibid. 

189. See KlnnSvi, 7 ; Innes Munro, /6u2, 182. Thenskme Juaaii-burdtvr 
is perhaps identifiable with the lanjdlu of the Bhdahd'paira (see Ante 
p. 902), and the GenJaUs of Peixoto {Memoirat 144). 
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the powder were placed. In wet weather, or marshy 
grounds, they were set off flying in the air and reached 
usually a distance of a mile and a half. Upon dry 
grounds they were, however, pointed horizontally, and 
bound in a very uncertain direction, often creating great 
damage, particularly amongst cavalry and ammunition 
tumbrils of the enemy.^* 

The cavalry consisted of regulars and irregulars. The 
regulars were known as the Savdrs. 
C»v»iry. They were clothed in thick quilted 

cotton gowns, sufiicient to repel a blow 
from any sword.'” They wore velvet caps ; steel 
helmets wrought on steel frames for the forehead 
body-armour inlaid with red Kineob and cotton, with 
tassels hanging down below the elbows ; trousers 
of Kinooh arched wrappings on the back badge 
and dagger at the waist,'” besides large and heavy sabres, 
that were almost semi-circular in form and kept as sharp 
as a razor, and pistols on either side, in front of the 
horse.'“* The horse was decked in red-coloured woollen 
cloth and furnished with a superior kind of saddle.'®® 
The irregulars were of many different kinds. They were 
engaged for service during the period the war lasted. 
Among these were the Kuzzakit, corresponding to the 
Looty-Wdllahs, or hussars, who were armed with the 
matchlock, usually in the style of a carbine, though they 

190. See Inues Munro, NarraHv 0 i 132. 

191. Ibid, 130. The Haid. N&m, (ff. 105) deNcribee it as kaahe^ which in a 

we]l-8titched long coat of due proportions. 

192. Makhmal ifi'pi, see Haid, Ndm,^ l.c. 

198. XJkkma chandravanki^ see Ibid. 

194. OhilaUt see Ibid. This ia oouhrmed by Kirmapi, who deecribeB the 
select cavalry as "clad in complete armour." {Nesltauni- 
Hydurit 24S). 

196. Pdyijdmat see Ibid, 

196. Kamdnu hod»t see Ibid. 

197 . DavdH and Tdkut Ibid. 

196. Kudure mumhhdga yeradu kadegv piatiilUf sue Ibid i also Innes Munro, 
NarraHvet 13(^181. 

199. Kemyu handiu and Jfnu, see IHd. 
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sometimeB carried a sharp-pointed spear, about six feet 
long, which they threw with great dexterity.*® Another 
class of irregulars were the Silldkddrs, independent horse- 
men who were engaged horse and man.*” Besides, there 
were the Paigah or the personal body-guard, who some- 
times were as many as 12,000 in number.*® Some of 
the irregulars used only a bow and a quiver of strong 
arrows.*® Haidar appointed twenty European (French) 
officers to serve him as a guard, after the campaign against 
the Zamorin of Calicut. They were each given a horse 
free of cost and were to accompany him everywhere.*® 
The artillery was chiefly composed of French and 
Danish guns of different calibres, but 
Artillery. most commonly heavy metal, which 

were doubly yoked with trained 
bullocks. They had been bought at different intervals 
of time and, in 1781, numbered one hundred pieces.*® 

900. Ibid^ 972, 380; see alRo Innes Monro, Narrative, 131. Inuos 
Manro'8 work has tor ita froutiapieco a pictare headed A Looty- 
Wallah Chase, ” which gives an excellent idea of the dress and 
accoatremont of a Lootj-Wallah. The Kuzsaks may be described 
as forming light troops, sometimeB mentioned as predatory horse. 
When the occasion demanded, they engaged in plunder and hence the 
sobriquet Loaty^ Wdllah or plunderer. 

901. A SlUahdar was a trooper hired wish his horse and arms at a certain 

rate of pay both for himself and bis horse, see Klrmai^i, Ibid, 380. 

902. Klrmaqi, J6id. They appear to have been mostly Abyssinians. I)e La 

Tour calls them ' ' Abyssinian horse-guard ** {Ayder Ali, I. 30, f . n.). 

203. Innes Munro, Narraiive, 181. 

201. De La Tour, Ibid, I. 142. 

205. Moensiiihis Afemo (p. J66) says Haidar had *'DumeroaR guns." Inl761, 
they numbered 100 pieces (from 4 to 24 pounders). Also Sir Kyre 
Coote, Letter to Fort. 8t. George, 6th July 1781 (see Forrest, SelecUom, 
Maraiha Series, III. 792). The Datob and the Danes, at peace with the 
English, had, since 1761, under the sanction of the English at Madras, 
carried on a brisk business in the sale of military weapons and stores. 
Anybody with his wits about him oould continue to get supplies of 
these weapons and stores so long as he oould pay the price that might 
be asked for them (Governor Pigot toYusut Khan, the Commandant 
at Madura, in Fort St. George Beoorde, Oount. Lucres., September 6, 
1769. Yusuf Khan got his secret supplies from the Dutch and the 
Danes). The Danes particularly brought out arms as merchandise 
and sold them as such ('*The foreign Companies, particulaily the 
Danes, bring out arms as merchandise.’* — Ibid, Letters to Court, 14th 
October 1766, Para SO). 
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They were served as well and as expeditionsly as those 
of the English, being entirely worked by Europeans in 
the employ of Haidar.*® Some of the lighter variety 
seem to have been also employed by Haidar for service 
as light guns — evidently as gallopers — at short notice.*” 
Haidar aimed at a well-equipped and well-trained army 
for achieving his aims and objects. He 
mmt experienced enough to realize that 

military officers were to be prized for 
their capacity and not for their caste or creed. For his 
cavalry, he generally recruited from among the better 
classes of horsemen in the Deccan, whether Mussalman, 
Rajput or Mahratta.*® When he heard that Persian horse- 
men would improve the composition of his army, he at 
once made up his mind to arrange for obtaining recruits 
from the Persian nation. He sent one Shah Nurulla, 
the son of a resident Persian, on an embassy to 
Persia on this errand. The embassy was well received 
by Karim Shah at Shiraz and permitted to raise recruits 
for service in Mysore. One thousand men accompanied 
Shah Nurulla on his return. Each of these was duly 
enlisted and assigned a horse. A second embassy was sent 
with considerable funds to recruit a further number. But 
ship, ambassador and treasure were, however, lost in the 
Gulf of Cutch. Haidar did not renew the experiment.*® 
In Cuddapah, where the Afghans were then in power, 


906. Ibid* Moons’ Memo, 1. c. 

907. iCinnani, Ibid, 886 ; also 107, 106. 

908. Wilks, 1. 709 ; also Elrma^i, Ibid, 116, 939. 

209. Wilks, 1, 716-719. Somehow, Haidar was latpr bo much prejudiced against 
these Persian recruits that be would neither give them any preferment 
nor peiinit them to return home. '*The climate,” adds Wilks, 
” BucoesBivelythinued their ranks; and I have not been able to trace one 
survivor of this thousand men ” {Ibid), Kirmani also notes the steps 
taken by Haidar to recruit from Persia and other countries. Haidar, 
he writes, attracted ” droves of fleet horses from Irak and Daman, and 
troops of the bravest men of Iran and Tooran, who had been invited to 
enter his service and whom by liberal treatment he made the slaves of 
his will ” (Neshauni-Hyduri, 909). Xhere seems to be some just doubt 
about his liberality. Bee Wilks on this point (I. 719). 
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Haidar once recruited 5,000 to his cavalry.®® That 
Haidar priced cavalry is seen from the fact that he had 
always a select cavalry, accompanied by some light 
artillery, to act with him. This select cavalry was 
composed of regular stable horse, and was under his 
immediate direction.®*. 

The medical needs of the army were looked after by 
professional physicians and surgeons 
Mpdicai aid. called Vaidyas, to whom a special 

department was devoted. These 
physicians and surgeons followed the army and were in 
attendance in the camp. The wounded were usually 
brought in and their wounds sewn up and dressed by 
the physicians ready for their work.®* 
wuuudnicrived.'"' wounded were also allowed com- 

pensation money for wounds, a special 
being drawn up for the purpose. Haidai' had in 
his personal employ a French surgeon, who generally 
attended on him. It is not known whether his services 
were availed of for army purposes. There is some evidence, 
however, to believe that there were French surgeons in 


210. Wilktt, I. 743. He effected this recruitment through Mir Baheb, his 

brother-in-law. 

211. On thiN point, sec Wilks, II. 66, 69. 

212. Xirma^i, 172. 

218. Muthiim paifit as it was called; it included the namrs of alt the 
wounded. The wounded at the sanguinary action at Chinkurji (1771^ 
were so many that Haidar is said to have brought in all the wounded 
hhnsolf into the camp for treatment and to have passed the Mwrhum 
pof.fi, money compensation for wounds, to every one (Klrmfini, 1. c.). 
Among the wounded in this action was an English gentleman (after- 
wards known by the appellation of Walking Stuart)^ Commandant of 
one of the corpa, who was, moat severely wounded after a desperate 
resistance. ** Others," says Wilks, **iD the same unhappy situation, 
met with friends, or persona of the same sect, to procure for them the 
rude aid offered by Indian surgery ; the BnglU:‘»«an was destitute of 
this poor advantage ; his wounds were washed with >;o)ple warm water 
by an attendant boy, three or four times a day ; and under this novel 
system of surgery they (the wounded) recovered with a rapidity not 
exceeded under the best hospital treatment " (X. 699-700). Wilk“= notes 
that the information pertaining to this mode of treatment of wounds 
was given to him by Sir Barry Close (ibid, f. n.). 

VOL. II 


X 
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Haidar’s service and that they were utilized, at any rate 
at times, to dress the wounds of the injured. Thus, in 
1782, when Col. Braithwaite’s troop surrendered, Tipu 
sent “ one of his French surgeons to dress those that 
were wounded.” Gapt. Bobson who notes this fact states 
that Tipu, who was then serving in his father’s army, 
ordered all the English officers to be brought to him and 
after examining them, he sent them into a village close 
by accompanied by one of his French surgeons. The 
next morning, Tipu sent the officers “ a few pieces of 
fine calico cloth, to make them clothes ; also four pieces 
of a coarser sort, for bandages for their wounds ; likewise 
thirty pagodas, 12 £ sterling, with further assurance that 
they should have whatever they wanted.” Evidently 
both Haidar and Tipu carried the main requisites for 
medical treatment in the field on civilized lines. Similarly 
after the defeat of Col. Baillie in 1780, when the British 
wounded “ prisoners were brought in, all over mangled 
and covered with wounds,” they “ were dressed by his 
(Haidar’s) surgeons.” In the action at Ferambakam, on 
the English side one surgeon was killed on the field 
of battle, another died of his wounds soon afterwards, a 
third was wounded and taken prisoner, and one Assistant 
Surgeon was taken unwounded.^** 

The Army department under Haidar appears to have 
grown to dimensions unknown before, 
aepwt- except probably during the time of 
Chikkadevaraja. It had many sections, 

214. For Haidar's French surgeon, see De La Tour, o. c., 1. 176, II. 26, t. n. 
etc. ^oens, the l>utch Go'vernor, in his Sfemo states that his chief 
informant about Haidar and hie doingb was this French Hoetor, whom 
he calls his ** body physician." It would seem that this Doctor was 
daily with Haidar for twelve full hours, toured with him and at last 
out of antipathy and dissatisfaction on account of hia difficult character 
quitted bis service in the year 1778." He remained with Moens for 
**some weeks" at Cochin shout April 1781, and left him to rejoin 
Haidar, beiog desired to do so through M. Belleoombe, then Governor 
of Pondicherry (Moens, Ihid, 164465). As to the other French surgeons 
in Haidar’s service, noticed above, see Hobson, o/Hpdsr AUp, 
117416, 119-120, 147-148. 
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chief among which were, so far as at present 
known : the Bar-cucheri, infantry office ; the 
Kanddchdr-cucheri, office of the iocal militia; the 
Savar-cttoheri, cavalry office ; the A hasham~ 
cucheri, office of the irregular infantry ; and the 
S h d g ir dup e s h-e u e he ri, office of the military 
paraphernalia, which consisted of as many as seventy- 
seven units including one devoted to Chattegdrs, i.e., 
officers of mixed pjuropean parentage ; another to 
Golandatues, Indian artillery officers ; a third to Vakils, 
i.e., authorized agents sent abroad on public duty ; a 
fourth to the Habish or Abyssinians ; a fifth to Brahman 
Harkdre, intelligence officers recruited from the Brahman 
community : a sixth to Kalla-bhantaru, spies who passed 
as soldiers for collecting information useful to the army ; 
a seventh to Mahalddrs, those in charge of buildings 
and fortifications ; an eighth to Vaidyas, physicians and 
surgeons ; a ninth to Dhdbis, washermen ; a tenth to 
Munshis, writers, etc.“® 

Enured as he was to the rigours of field life, Haidar 
took care to see that he was well 
c»mp routine. equipped in every respect before setting 
out on a campaign. Indeed his army, 
while on the march, presented the spectacle of a moving 
city. At the first beating of the drum at about 8 A.M., 
the entire camp kit (consisting of tents, provisions, 
beddings, etc.) would be conveyed to the next intended 
place of encampment at the bead of 4,000 horse and foot. 
Next day tents would be elaborately laid out on the site 
reconnoitred by the Harkdrs. At the second beating of 
the drum at 4 A.M. that day, the Chopdar would awaken 
the men asleep. They would cook thti>‘ victuals and, 
after breakfast, begin their march, at 6 a.m., and move 
towards their destination. At the third beating of the 
drum, at about 8 a.m., Haidar, having got up, would 




91S, HaiA. IMm., ff. lOl-lOS. 
VOL. 11 
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finish his meal, and seating himself in a Jmwdah on the 
back of the elephant Pongaj or Imdm-Baksh — decorated 
in yellow and black garments — would proceed to the 
encampment, accompanied by all the military parapher- 
nalia and the officers of the different sections of his 
army. Among the special items of his dress on the 
occasion were a filigreed tnrban of Paithnn cloth, 120 
cubits in length ; a diamond necklace ; a Sirpah of 
diamonds ; trousers of Kirtcob cloth ; rings, etc.®*® 

As in olden days, the military department was under 
The tn i 1 i t a r y ® Bakski, who corresponded to the 
Bakabi and Sccre- European Minister for War. He was 
in charge of the finances of his depart- 
ment, though he could not act without the precise orders 
of his master. He was assisted by a Secretary, who 
enjoyed the confidence of Haidar. These were usually 
Brahman officers in whom Haidar placed great 
trust.**’ 

The payment to the troops was regulated according to 
SoiariuB to the Hindu Calendar, which provided 
»rniy; for an intercalary month every leap 

(a) To Infantry. year. Eor this intercalary month, 
there had been no payment to the troops. Haidar, to 
allay discontent, arranged, in place of a monthly pay- 
ment, two half-monthly payments. The arrangement 
varied with the nature of the troops concerned, though 
the manner of making the accounts was the same. Each 
person who belonged to the army, from the general to 
the drummer, received a patti or an account made out in 
his name. It may be described as a warrant of payment 


216. Ibid, a. 102-106. 

217. About 1766, ono Sbimu Fso was Military Bakabi and another Hirayatia 

Hao, Becretary for War. Shima Hao (the “ Cham Bao " of De La 
Tour) was formerly attached to Mona. Busay and bad subsequently 
entered service under Haidar. He enjoyed the confidence of Haidar 
(De La Tour, Ibid, I. 128, 187). Ntrayaqa Rao’s name appears in 
De La Tonr as " Narimrao" (lisd, I, IBS). 
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issued in his name. It contained the name of the 
person, his father’s name and his grandfather’s name, 
for identifying him easily ; a description of his person, 
and of his horse, if he was a horseman ; the date of his 
entry into service ; his station and his pay ; the amounts 
paid from time to time, with the dates of payment. In 
the case of officers, the patti contained simply the name, 
the station and the sums paid out from time to time. 
The patti was made out in triplicate and in three 
different languages — in Haidar's time — in Persian, 
Marathi and Kannada. Haidar signed the accounts 
personally from month to month, which helped him to 
know the strength and financial cost of each kind of 
troop. Each patti and each account passed the scrutiny 
of three different offices, and were accordingly maintained 
in the greatest order. During Haidar’s time no payment 
could be made by the Bakshi without his first obtaining 
the signature of Haidar to the accounts, or in his absence, 
of the G-eneral Commandant.®*' The pay of a Barr 
sepoy — the best in the infantry class — was Rupees twenty- 
five per mensem. Deductions were made in respect of dues 
tiom jaligirs enjoyed by him, advances made to him, etc. 
These deductions were, however, made only once a year 


218. De La Tuur, Aydcr Ali^ 1. 148'144, f. n. ; WilkB, ^yavoTf I. 756*767. De 
La Tour calls tlio Paiti as Bati, which is a corruption. Wilks soggestK 
that the two half-monthly paymimts, though welcomed by the 
** improvident soldiers,” made them lose their salary for 16 daya as the 
patiiv covered periods of moi% than 15 days, varying from 16 to 20 
days, ** thus reducing the year of account to nine or ten months.” 
The troops, however, were from the first habituated to some irregu* 
larity in the period, and there was no calculation for arrears ; ** it was 
a fixed rule that whenever a jtuUee or half-puttee was issuedi it was 
a payment in full of all past demands {Mynoot , 767). Mirza Ikbal, 

the author of the Fcrbian work AhuHlJi Eydur 2^aik, says that Haidar 
gave his troops only a month 'a pay in six weeks, ^ d this also with 
the deduction or difference of shumsi and kumri, or solar and lunar 
months. For instance, if a iiisn was in the service, nominally at five 
hundred rupees a mouth, he was paid for a period of sis weeks (called 
there a mouth), by Pvttie, order, three hundred rupees only. So that, 
in fact, he received but two hundred rupees a month, and so with the 
rest in proportion ” (aee Mirza Ikbal in Klrmai>i, Ibtd, 494-496). 
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and set off was also allowed. Payments in kind were 
also not unknown.™ 

The Savdrs, who belonged to the regular cavalry, were 
mounted on horses which were owned 
(b) To Cavalry. by the State. The payment of salary 
was regulated on the same principle as 
in the case of the Barr sepoys who represented the regular 
infantry, except that they received their paUis for the 
same periods as the Silldhddrs did. The Silidhdar 
cavalry were mounted, as we have seen, on horses owned 
by themselves. They I'eceivedjiato once in thirty-five 
days at first, and later for forty or even forty-five days. 
They received payment in Rupees calculated at two- 
thirds of their actual value. These pattix were called 
nominally bisros (or twenty days), two-thirds of the 
month which ought to have been paid for, the remaining 
third being treated as an arrear to be settled at the end of 
the year, or sometimes two years. The mode of payment 
of these arrears was generally in kind — turbands, silks, 
chintz, or articles obtained in plunder, perhaps by the 
very men to whom they were returned, and estimated to 
the troops at about double their actual value.™ The 
Savdr stood at a distinct advantage as against the 
Silldhddr in the mode of payment adopted in his case. 
He got the full value of the Rupee and there were no 
arrears in his case.™ It would appear that the regular 
cavalry was paid at the rate of Rupees forty a month 
(man and horse) and that the irregular cavalry at Rupees 
twenty-five.™ A good many of the cavalry portion of 

219. Baid. Nam., ff. 106. 220. Wilks, Ibid, 767. ^1. Ibid. 

222. De La Tour, 1. 141. Tbia is also partially confirmed by Orme who 
says that Haidar All paid bis horsemen, who provided their own 
horses Bs. 40 per mensen] ; to ordinary horsemen, sepoys and 
artificers he gave Bs. 10 per mensem, and to peons or irregulars Ks. 6 
per mensem (see Orme Mas,, 88, P. 116). Evidently Orme was not 
well informed in regard to the salaries paid to the ordinary horsemen, 
sepoys, artificers, peons and irregulars, and lumped them together 
under the two rates of Bs. 10 and Bs. 6. 
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the army were evidently Mahrattas, recruitment being, 
however, open to all.**® 

In regard to the European troops employed by Haidar, 
their pay and allowances were regulated 
(c) To Europeanu. by contract, though Haidar was 
usually shrewd enough to see that he 
got full value for the salaries he paid. When Mons. 
Lally left Nizam All and joined Haidar, ha stipulated to 
go over with a large force hut actually brought in only 
100 European infantry, 50 European cavalry, 1,000 
Indian cavalry, and two guns, about one-fifth of the 
number which he had agreed to. Haidar, in consequence, 
reduced the pay of Es. 5,000 a month he had promised 
to Lally as the Commanding Officer. When the first 
month’s pay was issued, Tjally received Es. 2,000, and, 
rather aggrieved, demanded an audience, and talked and 
gasconaded. “ Be quiet,” said Haidar, “ and be grateful 
for getting so much — you have not fulfilled your stipu- 
lation ; and I have overpaid you in proportion to your 
numbers. I do not give an officer Es. 5,000 a month for 
the beauty of his single nose ! Haidar, indeed, refused 
to pay fancy salaries to the European officers he engaged. 
In fact, contemporary European opinion is naively 
suggestive of his parsimony. “ Although he has in his 
service Europeans of different nations,” Moens wrote,®* 
“he shows little consideration for them.” He paid them, 
he adds, but not much. This seems a biassed view. 

228. Ihid^ I. 128>142. At about the time Haidar marched against the Zumorin 
of Calicut, he recniited 4,000 Mahrattas for hia cavalry. Pe La Tour 
gives a vivid account of the troubles they gave lu the matter of their 
salary {Ibid). 

224. In their case, the salary agreed to was paid on the fifth day of every 
lunar month after the moon had appeared (De La Tour, Ibid^ 1. 161). 
226, Wilks, Ibidt 766. This story is i^corded by Wilks a -d shows the wide* 
awake character of Haidar in making bargains, military or other. 
Apropos of Haidar’s sarcastic inference to Lally’s nose, it is of interest 
to note the siguiflcaiice that Kapoieou attaclied to noses. He eaid : 

When I want any good head-work done, I always choose a man, if 
suitable otherwise, with a long nose.** 

226. Bee Moens’ Memo, (F. 166) in Dutch Dceordc No. 18. 
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Bapees two thousand a month for Lally — considering 
the high purchasing power of money then — cannot be 
called a low salary. Haidar’s commissariat arrangements 
were well conceived. They were probably cunning to a 
degree but had regard to the convenience of the army. He 
had a number of sutlers®^' and pedlars who supplied the 
army what it required. All those who belonged to the 
army, European and Indian, had to buy everything they 
wanted from these suppliers according to rates fixed by 
Haidar. These suppliers had to give a strict account 
monthly to Haidar’s ofiicials, and to pay for the goods 
sold. Thus, the greater part of the stipends paid out to 
his soldiers came back to him and most if not all the 
Europeans probably kept little or nothing over for them- 
selves.®® Those who imagined they could make a 
fortune with Haidar and to that end took service under 
him or deserted to him, were, it is to be feared, sorely 
deceived, without daring to allow their chagrin to appear 
in the least degree. For, as soon as this was observed 
by their guards — and there were guards all over — they 
were conducted inland and were so well watched that 
escape proved a sheer impossibility. Though Haidar 
allowed his European officers to go when they desired to 
leave his service for lawful reasons, ““ there is reason to 
believe he was generally disinclined to relieve them from 
his service. When any were caught after having 
deserted, the punishment was “ certain death. The 
situation of Mysore territories, as they then were, also 
prevented deserters to easily escape ; it was such that 
one could not “get out of them without the greatest danger 

227. Pereons who follow the army and sell proviHiotis aud liquors to the 

troops. 

228. Ifoens (1. c.) ramarks that the Europeans iu Kaidar’s sarvice could sot, 

iu the oircuznstances mentioned, save anything for themselves. Of 

coarse, he writes as one with some prejudice against Haidar. 

299. De La Tour, Peixoto and others are good examples of persons whom 

Haidar allowed to go. 

280* Moens’ Me^no (1. o.) is definite on this point. 
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and exposure to many risks.”^ Haidar was also severe 
on those who tried to deceive. It is recorded that when 
one Turner, an Irish officer, whom he had treated well 
and put in command of the first battalion of Topass 
grenadiers under him, tried to run away with the salary 
of his men with a young Swedish officer, whom he 
had seduced, he was caught and brought before 
Haidar, who directed that both should bn tried as 
they would be in a similar case in Europe. A Court- 
martial was assembled,^ at which the two criminals were 
tried and convicted of carrying off the public money. 
Sentence was accordingly pronounced that they should 
be degraded and hung and their bodies afterwards 
exposed on the high road. The Council, however, in 
compassion for the youth of the Swedish officer and the 
fact that he had been seduced by Turner and did not 
himself carry away any property, interceded on his behalf 
and got from Haidar a commutation in his case of the 
sentence of death to one of imprisonment. Turner, 
when taken to the place of execution, confessed to his 
being a spy, and begged to be shot in place of being 
hanged. This recpiest was allowed him and he distri- 
buted all his money among the soldiers appointed to 
shoot him, and faced death quite determinedly at their 
hands. After his death, his body was suspended on a 
tree near the roadside, conformably to the latter part of 


aSl. Ihifl. 

832. Haidar {^ranted to the Kuropeaua in his aervioe, the right to determine 
by themBelTes, with the aid of (heir own usage and laws, all matters 
in dispute among themselves (see De La Tour, I. 260, f. n.). The 
man who undertook to pursue Turner wss one Bieur Minerva, who was 
also an Irishman. He was the dzsc Captain of Turner’s corps. He 
pursued him instantly with a party of fifty Hu' .ipoans. He departed 
at two in the morning and arrived at the Cochin frontier at eight. He 
surrounded the house in which Turner and his associate were both at 
sleep and immediately secured tbeir persons and conducted them to 
Coimbatore. It is recorded that Turner, before he suffei*ed the 
extreme penalty, gave bis sword and watch to Sieur Minerva 
(Ibid, I. 160-166.) 
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the original sentence passed on him.^ Haidar had no 
compunction for such men as cheated, especially where 
a bargain had been made and kept up by him.®^ 

Haidar was, however, ever careful to treat well such 
European oflBcers as faithfully did 
^uty in his service. In the case of 
Turner himself, he had been treated 
well, had been made Commander of the Brst battalion of 
Topass grenadiers, and in that capacity was regarded as 
the general of 5,000 men. He had been entrusted with 
the most important operations and had won the good- 
will and affection of Haidar. Though his treachery 
accordingly seems to have deeply affected Haidar, still 
he allowed him to be judged by his own compeers and 
did not interfere with their judgment. When Col. 
Mequinez, the head of a regiment of Topasses, who bad 
faithfully served undeT him, died in the war against the 
Mahrattas, Haidar, in recognition of his service, appointed 
his widow to the command of the regiment with the rank 
of a Colonel until the adopted son of her husband came 
of age and assumed command. She accompanied the 
regiment everywhere ; the colours were carried in her 
name ; and she had a private sentinel at her door. She 
received the pay ; inspected the regiment ; ordered out 
the detachments ; and caused deduction.^ to be made in 
her presence from each company. She, however, 
permitted the second in command to exercise the troops 
and lead them against the enemy. Though she was treated 

238. It is noted by De La Tour that Turner bad been recommended by 
Boschier (? Bourchier)» then Governor of Madraat to Haidar and was 
in fact a spy of the Eiif^lish in Haidar's army. He had had news at 
the time of his escape of a promotion in the English army at Bombay— 
as Major of a regiment on that estabJishment — and was deserting to 
join it. He gave out the information that the English and the Kisam 
had designed to conjointly attack Haidar (J6id, I. 164). Tlie Bourchier 
referred to was Charles Bourchier, who succeeded Bobei’t Falk an 
Governor on 25tb January 1767. lie made over charge on 31et 
January 1770. 

284. He La Tour, Ihid^ 1. 158-166. 
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in this markedly kind manner by Haidar, she proved 
herself unworthy of the respect shown her. She brought 
a false complaint against a Jesuit Father but even then 
she escaped the punishment she well merited. Haidar 
tried to control her vagaries by getting her married to 
Minerva, the Swedish accomplice of Turner, but that 
officer refused to have anything to do with her. He 
would rather die than marry her. The woman married, 
later, a Portuguese serjeant of mixed parentage. Haidar 
having learnt of this, reduced her to bcrjeant’s pay, as 
she had dishonoured the name of her former husband, 
whose faithful services had demanded that she should 

not be without the means of subsisting in a respectable 
osts 

manner.*^ 

Haidar utilized the Kuropean officers in his employ to 
. the fullest extent. In view of the 

Policy widorlying . , ^ 3 j 

the odoption of now wars he expected to wage or defend 
discipiino. liimself against, he prepared himself 

for garrisoning the places taken. With this view, he 
made constant levies for the augmentation of his troops. 
He got the European officers to exercise these troops, 
himself assisting every day with his own officers and 
sons at the different exercises and evolutions.®* With 
the active aid of the European Commandant, Haidar 
established a corps of 5,000 grenadiers, divided into 
battalions of 600 men, composed of four companies of 
125 men each. Two of these battalions were selected 
out of the Topasses, and the rest from the sepoys, each 
being commanded by an European officer. There was, 
besides, in each company, an European adjutant or 
seii'eant-major. The officers and private men of every 
company were chosen by Haidar hiuiself, who, it is 
recorded, regarded tallness less than martial air, and the 
activity and robust temperament of the individual. The 

336. Ibid, 1. 167-169 (f. n.). 

388. Ibid, 1. 146. 
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grenadiers received Bupees ten a month, instead of eight, 
the pay of the other sepoys. They were exempted from 
all other labour — not even that of mounting guard, except 
that of their own Commandant. To keep them ever ready 
to march at the first signal, every esconade, composed of 
seven men, including an inferior officer, was allowed a cook 
and an ox to carry the tents and baggage belonging to it. 
Each company was further augmented by an esconade of 
seven men, solely to guard the baggage. These were all 
youths of but seventeen, intended to replace the grenadiers 
who fell, and to make the corps capable of rendering 
beneficial service by the rapidity of its motions. P’rom the 
time of their first establishment, they were required to 
exercise every morning in handling their arras by their 
own officers; and every afternoon, fro'ti three till six, 
five battalions, by turns, were exercised in their evolu- 
tions by the I’rench Commandant. After this, they 
were made to move about from six to eight, marching at 
the ordinary pace, and returning home at a quick step. 
All the officers, without exception, were obliged to do 
this exercise as well as the common soldiers. This 
direction caused at first much murmuring among them 
but soon they became accustomed to it — either through 
a sense of duty or from example • and their assiduity 
afforded great encouragement to the sepoys. It was 
thus that Haidar formed a body of troops, to whose napid 
movements the English afterwards attributed all bis 
success.®' 

237. Ibidf I. 146-146. While At Coimhstore for eoirie time, Haidar, it it; Raid, 
** continued to exercise his troops, and train them to all kinds of 
evolutions (J6i<2, 1. 166). This spectacle, it is added, was so " entirely 
new to the Indians" that it drew **60 great a concourse of people to 
that place, that their number amounted to more than 10,000, exclusive 
of the army, which exceeded 60,000 ” (J6i<Z). In view of the intended 
war, Haidar not only caused all the troops and artillery in his service 
to be exercised by the Buropean officers, but also he himself assisted 
every day with his sons and generals at the different exercises and 
evolutions [Ibid^ I. 146). See text above. 
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Haidar thought ahead and prepared for the coming 

HRidar-B belief in was the reason why he 

the value of military made SO luuch of the new discipline. 
diBciplme. Indeed there is ground for the belief 

that he was a firm adherent of the doctrine of iron disci- 
pline being the corner-stone of sound military policy. 
Apart from what he did in adapting the French and 
English army discipline to his own army purposes, he 
was ever on the look out for men who could enhance the 
virtues of his fighting force by imparting even superior 
discipline to it. Haidar, indeed, was ever anxious to 
improve the discipline of his troops. Once, being 
informed by llaza Sahib, who had resided at Colombo for 
two years after the capture of Pondicherry (1761), that 
all the Europeans had introduced ths Prussian exercise 
among their troops, Haidar wrote to Goa, Bombay, 
Pondicherry, Madras, Colombo and other places, where 
European military training was in force, to send him 
officers to discipline his troops. The Portuguese Lieut. - 
Colonel at Goa arrived accordingly with his officers, and 
Haidar put under his charge four thousand of the best 
sepoys in his army forming the right wing. The left 
wing, composed of Topasses, was commanded by an 
English officer, while Haidar himself commanded the 
main body, having behind him a reserve of Europeans, 
almost all of them French, with whom were joined his 
select few (Bara Ademis, or Great Men, as they were 
called), a corps composed of all the best of his troops — 
including generals — who had no appointed posts or 
command on the day of battle. The Portuguese officer, 
however, proved unequal to the occasion, his “ improper 
manoeuvre ” then proving disastrous to fhe troops he 
led. Haidar was enraged at him, and agreed to his 
“dismission.”*® 


9. Ibid, I. iis-ias. 
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Haidar’s good treatment of the Topasses was not only 

Enooupft emeni his attitude to Wards 

Riven™ t'o'^Topaaaes those who tried to render faithful 
as a military service but also his sagacity in not 

counterpoise. i , . .1 s 1 t 't 

neglecting those on whom he could 
depend as people of the country as distinguished from 
foreigners who had their own national interests to serve. 
The Topasses were of Portuguese descent,®® being the 
descendants of marriage unions of Portuguese settlers with 
Indian women. They called themselves Portuguese, 
and had the names of the first families in Portugal. De 
La Tour rather uncharitably suggests that they were the 
children of slaves, bom and brought up in the homes of 
the Portuguese. The Portuguese treated them favoura- 
bly and with great humanity, calling them Creanza de 
Gaza, or the children of the house. The French recmi- 
ted them first for military service and used them for 
guarding their treasure while in transit. It is to be 
feared that both the French and the English did not 
possess a high opinion of their martial spirit. De La 
Tour goes so far as to suggest that “ Europeans have 
never been able to form good troops out of those 


289. Toyamm : semi-usimilated Portagaese and Indiana. There 

were 10,000 of them at Cochin when it fell to the Dutch in 1663. The 
Portngneae Topaaaes continued to serve their new European masters, 
Dutch, English and the French. Though they were Portuguese in their 
nationality, they were employed as commercial residents, interpreters, 
soldiers and schoolmasters. Portuguese remained the lingua franca 
of the West Coast and was the language of correspondence between the 
different foreign nations in that region. Base Portuguese is still spoken 
at Cochin (see Qalletti, Van Dor Burg and Qroot, The Dutch in 
Udlabar, Selections from Madras Records, Dutch Records No. 13, 
Introd. p. 16). Topasses wore bats, which fact gave them their name, 
which means “ those who wore hats," The fact of their wearing hats 
is referred to by Do La Tour (Aydcr Ali, 1. 186). De La Tour also notes 
the fact that Mahfus Ehan, brother of Muhammad All, Nawab of 
Arcot, who was in the empby of Haidar for some time from about the 
time of the war against the ZCmoriu of Calicut, spoke “ very good 
Portuguese " and interpreted in a controversy that arose in connection 
with a dispute over the amounts due to 4000 Mabrattas who had been 
reoruited for service in the cavalry section under Haidar (Ibid, 1. 141). 
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people.” *** But Haidar, seeing the use he could put 
tbein to, always placed them on an equality with the sepoys 
and even preferred them to his other troops. They were 
invariably put under European officers, though this did not 
come in the way of their distinguishing themselves or 
earning their promotion in the army. In consequence 
of the special regard shown to them, they came soon to 
be regarded as Haidar’s “ best troops, and those he can 
most rely on.” 

The army was financed, when urgently required, 
through the aid of iSowcars (SaAMA:«r*). 
•rm'y.*””'”*' * ^ couTt in India, during the ISth 

century, there was a banker attached 
to it, and much of the financing was carried out through 
him. There were others beside him financing the trade 
and commerce of the country as well. They often stood 
surety to the rulers or their ministers and made up 
the amounts advanced from the revenues subsequently 
raised. They appear to have been mostly from the 
Guzerat country. Every great city in India had its 
own Sowcars, some of them being rich and doing large 
business. Their integrity and credit was as great as 
their skill in business. They were, properly speaking, 
bankers, borrowing or lending money, furnishing letters 
of exchange on all places, not excepting even those at 
which they had no correspondents. In these latter 
cases, they made use of money-porters, who carried 

210. Ve La Tour, Ibid, I. 186, f.n. Wilks jnentlons that a number of Topasses 

had been entertained in the service of kfuhammad All, Kawab of the 
Kamatic, while in 1790 a small corps of them had been collected for 
the English service and placed under Lieut. Chalmers, who gallantly 
defended Coimbatore against TipS's forces. Wilks, indeed, writes that 
“ general opinion, not very favourable to their military prowess, was 
destined to receive a remarkable refutation ” on thn occasion (Afysoor, 
II. 603). The earliest recruitment of Topasses into the English army 
appeals to have been at Fort Bt. David, Cuddaloro. When Madras 
fell in 1716, the garrison at Fort St. David consisted of 200 Europeans, 
100 Topasses, a few Mahrstta horse and 2000 Indiana. (Wilson, o.c., 
21 ). 

211. De La Tour, Ibid, 
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money to any diatanpe, charging their carriage at so 
much per league. They were highly dependable and 
universally respected for carrying out their promises. It 
is related that one of them having carried off a large 
sum belonging to a banker at Madras, thi rest of his 
community assembled and reimbursed the banker, though 
under no obligation to do so. Two of them, having got 
scent of the whereabouts of the runaway Sowcnr, 
repaired to Goa, where he was reported to have taken 
refuge, and cutting off his head, brought it to Madras, 
where it was carried to all the bankers to be seen, in 
order that the punishment meted out for the crime 
might ensure a continuation of their confidence.^* 
Besides dealing in money, these Sowcars dealt in precious 
stones, coral, pearls, and gold and silver plate. Some of 
them also developed a system of insurance to ensure the 
safety of valuables, and specialized in this kind of 
business. There were, during the 18th century, such 
insurance offices of great credit at Surat, Madras and 
Calcutta, entirely composed of Guzerat bankers. The 
Gujerati-pettah, near Chicacole, in the Madras Presidency, 
and Sowcarpet in Madras City derive their origins from 
the association of these Guzerati bankers with these 

942. LetterH of Exchange are probablj of more anoieut date in India than in 
Europe. In India, however, such a letter is not drawn to order, which 
creates difficulties in case of death or absence of the person in 
whose favour it is drawn. To obviate these difficulties, the names of 
several persons are mentioned in the same bill, the letter of exchange 
being in this case drawn in these words ; — Pay to John, or in bis 
absence to Peter, or in his absence to James, etc." (De La Tour, o.c., 
I. 7S'74, l.n.). Onue, the historian, mentions the fact that Major Allen, 
the French officer, and the so-called Bishop of Halicarnassus offered 
** substantial shroffs as security '* for the delivery of Thiaghur (TySga- 
durg) and Gingee, and Be. 60,000 to the Mahratta general for his 
assistance against the English who were besieging the French at 
Fondioherry in I7dl. Commenting on this, Orme expresses surprise, 
saying, ** how this wary tribe of money-changers were induced to this 
venture, when there was not so much in Pondicherry, nor likely to 
come, remains unaccountable.” He suggests that either the Mahra- 
tta general put up the bankers to inorease his demand on theHawab 
of the Earnitic or it was the work of Haidar, who stood to gain by 
the Mabrattas passing into the Sam&tio {Indokion^ 11. 716). 
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places. Some of them were very rich and were thus in 
a position to have large dealings with States, lending 
and making money by such lending on a scale which 
should have helped them to wipe off the effects of 
plunder to which they were not infrequently subjected 
during troublous times. Thus, Haidar, at the very 
commencement of his regime (in 1761) is known to have 
called on the Court Banker to render an account of his 
dealings with the Boyal House. On the ground of 
making a correct account of the State revenue and the 
treasure and jewels, he made inquiries. He found the 
greatest part of the Eoyal jewels with the Court Banker, 
who had advanced money to buy Salabat Jang and Bussy. 
Having heard that this banker had made his immense 
fortune in the service of the State, Haidar felt displeased 
that he had demanded pledges for lending money to it. 
He ordered the jewels to be taken out of his hands and 
his dues paid to him. At the same time, he appointed 
a commission to make an inspection of his accounts. 
The commissioners having adjudged him guilty of fraud 
and extortion in his dealings with the State — the grounds 
are not stated — Haidar condemned him to perpetual 
imprisonment and confiscated all his property to the 
State. But Haidar allowed him, at the same time, a 
pension to subsist on, and placed his sons in the service 
and showed them preferment.*** Haidar was evidently 

243. De La Tonr adds that the Iturarj of this banker waa enoTraona. It ia 
said that hia children had oradlea of gold euspended from the ceUing 
by chains of the same metal (o.e., 1. 16) , a proverbial way of deacriUut; 
a very rich man in India. Evidently Ue La Tour was misled into 
believing an obvious exaggeration ae a fact. On the queetion of 
Bankers about a hundred year* ago, see Prof. V. G. Kale’s paper on 
Poona Banker and Bombay Branch Uanagm, read before the Mat 
session of the Indian Eoononiio Conforenos, rlyderabad (Deooau), 
December 19S7. The " Cbinapatan ” referred to on pp. 6 and 6 of this 
paper must be identified with Madras which is also known as Ohenna- 
vatnam, corrupted into Chinapaiam. Haidar’s oredit and influence 
with the SahukSrs was groat. On his personal aocurity, they rendered 
themselves responsible lor the money agreed to by him (Wilks, s.c., I. 
412.418). See also, on Bankora, Klnnipi, o.e.. 117. 

VOL. H 
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Other finaneiel 
sources tapped. 


anxious to restore the finances of the State and took 
some extra-judicial steps to induce the Court Banker to 
part with the excess profits he presumably had made 
during a time of crisis. However that might be, the 
Court Banker was a great factor in maintaining the 
army in a contented and satisfactory condition. 

In later times, to meet his heavy army expenditure, 
Haidar devised modes of raising money, 
unknown to his predecessors. Land 
revenue was the primary source. 
Though Haidar left the fiscal institutions of Chikkadeva- 
raja as he found them, he seems to have countenanced 
any secret additions made to the established revenue by 
the local revenue authorities. As much was taken from 
the cultivator as would not rendei- him destitute or 
compel him to reduce the area he cultivated. The 
plundering of local chiefs and their territories added 
much to the State coffers. Thus the conquests of the 
PSjegar chiefs and the Bednflr country brought in vast 
amounts, Bednur alone contributing something like 12 
millions sterling. He indulged in confiscations of private 
fortunes, some of his most trusted officers not escaping 
this favourite mode of replenishing falling revenues. 
His demands on the tributaries brought a large peshkash. 
Thus Anegondi, the old capital of Vijayanagar which 
represented that ancient Empire, paid, from 1776, 7000 
pagodas, raised subsequently to 12,000 pagodas. He 
also levied upon the whole country forced contributions 
under the name of free gift {Nazardna) for the support 
of the war he waged. Sometimes he did not spare even 
the bankers, with whom he carried considerable credit. 
When he did this, he appears to have dealt the most 
destructive blow to all future confidence. But the 
exigencies of the army requirements were such that 
Haidar, in looking to the needs of the immediate present, 
forgot to calculate the consequences for the future. His 
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excuse must be that if his aims and objectives were good 
and patriotic, the steps he took to achieve them might 
be more than ordinary."^ 

Haidar also aimed at forming a fleet, largely influenced 

Pormatio f European 

Finet. nations who had settled in India were 

making of the sea both for bringing in 
troops and for trading purposes. He had a double motive 
in organizing it ; to defend the West Coast, to which 
Mysore’s territorial area extended undei him, against the 
Mahrattas and the pirates who infested it, and to make 
use of it for warlike purposes. In view of the greater 
efforts put forth by Tipu, his son, we may note the fact 
that Haidar led the way in this matter as well, quite 
early in his career. After 1761, he tried to extend his 
influence to the West Coast as far as Mangalore, both 
to get the aid of the Portuguese and the Dutch settled 
here and to subdue Cochin and Travancore as soon as 
he could. The conquest of the South included the 
absorption of these kingdoms; indeed th; conquest of 
Travancore was undoubtedly part of Haidar’s plan of 
operations, which was eventually put into execution by 
his son and successor Tipu. With this end in view, 
immediately he took Bednur (1763), Haidar fortified it. 
Thereafter, he occupied the four ports of Canara, i.e., 
Honavar, Basriir, Barakur and Mangalore, with the 
frontiers of the uplands.®^® He tried to make himself 
strong at sea by building some ships , gallevats and 
other vessels.®^ When AH Raja of Cannanore sought 
his aid, Haidar created him his High Admiral on the 

244. on this point, Wilks, litidf I. 171, 608, T06>r09, 729. The case of 

Fuzznl-TJUah Khan is quoted by Wilks as the tl striking example 
of Haidar’s " ingratitude and oppression *’ (Ibad, 1. .03-708). See also 
Ibid, I. 764, where the case of Appaji liaiii is mentioned. Haidar’s 
credit with even his enemy's bankers was very great (ibid, I, 412). 

246. See Moens’ Memo (p. 161) in iMitch Becordu No. 13. 

246. Ibid. Pahns evidently indioates what the English records call btUloontif 
from Portg. BaUao. Gallevaii are large row-boats. 
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West Coast, and made his brother, Shaik AIT, intendant 
of the marine of the ports and of the maritime commerce 
of Mysore. He also entrusted him with considerable 
sums for the purposes of buying or building vessels. 
All Baja formed a fleet bearing the Mysore ' colours, and 
invaded the Maldives and took possession of it in behalf 
of Mysore. But he was so foolish as to put out the eyes 
of the Sult&n of those islands, that Haidar, greatly 
annoyed at his wanton cruelty, deprived him of his 
command of the fleet and bestowed it on one Stanet, an 
Englishman.^’ Haidar used to some purpose his fleet 
in his war against the Zamorin of Calicut, when crossing 
the river at Cannanore.^ Haidar made also friends 
with the Portuguese who assisted him on the sly by 
allowing him many private soldiers and even oflicers to 
enter his service, evidently to keep him as their friend. 
During the course of his negotiations with the Dutch in 
1766, Haidar was so far advanced with the organization 
of his fleet that he proposed to aid them — in case 
they agreed to a perpetual alliance with him and 
accomodate him whenever he stood in need of 
anything — not only with 30,000 troops but also with 
his fleet. At this time, Haidar’s fleet could not have 
attained any respectable size. De La Tour, indeed, 
says that he would not " reckon the fleet of Ayder 
among his forces " at about this period of bis career. 
It was then composed of a ship purchased from the 
Danes, pierced for sixty guns, but furnished with no 
more than fifty ; three others of thirty-two guns ; 
eighteen palms, vessels both for rowing and sailing, and 
carrying fourteen guns ; and about twenty large 
gaUevats, carrying eighty men and two cannons.*** 
Haidar had selected an Englishman and appointed him 
admiral of his fleet, and he evidently had designs of 

U7. De Li Tour, o.e., I. 96-98. 

me. Ibid, 1.107, m m ibid, II. 16. 
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improving and augmenting the fleet.*®* Three or four 
of the English Company's frigates that were always 
ready armed in the Indian Ocean, would have been 
sufScient to disperse this little fleet. Still the fact that 
Haidar was bent on organizing a fleet to serve his 
purposes may be noted here as showing the very com- 
prehensive view he held in the matter of equipping him- 
self for warfare against the Europeans who had settled 
themselves in the land and had made tbe navy their chief 
source of strength. 

Haidar maintained depots at various centres for 
^ ^ military and naval arms and stores. 

These were located in well-chosen 
places, intended to serve large areas adjacent to them. 
Thus there were arsenals at Seringapatam, Dindigal, 
Calicut, Bednur, Arpi and Mangalore. Naval stores 
were concentrated at Mangalore and Calicut.*®* 

Though Haidar adopted the new European discipline 
Limit.tion»on ^ remake his army, he did not 
French and other depend on the French from whom he 
European aid, received great aid in this connection. 

He knew well that he could not rely on the French as 
against the English or any other European nation. 
He well remembered how the French had conducted 
themselves at Trichinopoly. Then, again, the French 
troops under his employ had refused to fight in his 


260. The atory goes that when Stenetp Haidar’s admiral, took one ol the 
larger Tessela to Bombay to reht, it was aeiaed and declared good prize 
AB eooi) as the commenceiiient of hostilities (iu 1767) was known, an 
action Haidar always regarded as perfidious on the part of tbe 
English (Ibid, II. 15-16). 

2S1. The magazine at Xrpi was evidently a big one ft is described by 
Hobson as the grand magazine at Ami ” (o.c., loO, ^52). In tbe war 
of 1782, Col. Coote chose Arni for inflicting a crushing defeat on 
Haidar, because Haidar was anxious ** to save his grand magazine” 
there (Hid). klaioT Charles Btcwart also speaks ol the “ grand depot 
ot military stores and supplies” at Arpi (MewioiTe, 40). ArpiwaB 
evidently an artillery arsenal. At Mangalore and Calicut, Haidar 
s e epis to have established dk>okyards. 
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behalf in the taking of fort Bama, a fortress on the 
point of a cape of the same name, the only barrier that 
could stop his progress to Goa.“^ They, in fact, refused 
to give him the least assistance, preferring rather to retire 
into the fort than to combat with the Portuguese. Mon. 
Hughel, siding with the French troops, also abandoned 
him. Haidar, finding he could not take this fort unaid- 
ed, made peace with the Portuguese who surrendered 
Karvar to him. “ This inconstancy of the French,” as 
De La Tour plainly acknowledges,®™ and other similar 
events gave Haidar to understand that he could not well 
support a war with any European power unless he was 
well organized from a military point of view, and that he 
could not depend upon any class of Europeans in his 
service, excepting when they themselves were at war 
with his enemies. He knew that the French were 
interested in his friendship only to the extent that it 
served their own purposes. The French knew, at the 
same time, that his friendship would prove useful to 
them because he was against Muhammad Ali, the Nawab 
of the Kamatic, whom the English had espoused. The 
French and Haidar agreed in their dislike for Muham- 
mad All and they both desired to see him ousted from 
his place. While his friendship for the French brought 
to Haidar some able French officers and troops, besides 
much war material, Haidar’s friendship enabled the 
French to keep so powerful a person on their side, with 
a view “ to make use of him in time and when circum- 
stances changed.”®®^ Haidar fully understood this fact 
and kept his powder dry. The key to his military policy 
is to be found in this fact ; he took French aid for reor- 
ganizing his army but did not depend on them solely. 

252. It wati about tbiu time that the well>kijown incident took place, oiz., 
that 400 of these Frenchmen, cavalry and infantry, desexted with their 
horses and weapone and sought refuge in Goa, being discontented on 
account of ill-treatment (Moens' ifsmo, 152). 

263. De La Tour, o.f., I. 92-93. 

264. Hoens’ Merno^ he. 
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He took in men of other European nations as well for 
the same purpose ; and he did not depend on them 
either. He treated all equally as men who worked for 
the dignity and salary they severally enjoyed, and he was 
always supreme. He wanted the discipline they repre- 
sented, but he was the master they should always look 
to for orders and directions of any kind. The French 
found themselves powerless before him. Contemporary 
opinion fully confirms this. Moens*'® indeed goes to the 
extreme of saying that he respected no one, not even 
those who had been good to him. The French had. as 
a fact, done many a kind turn and assisted him with 
ammunition when he was engaged in war with the 
English. But they never obtained anything useful or 
advantageous from him. On the contrary, Moens says 
they had had to submit to insult, first at Calicut when 
the Zamorin transferred his kingdom to them and later 
on at Mah6, when he not only seized the territory of a 
certain Kunjan Naii*'*' who had long been under the 
protection of the French, but also demanded from the 
French, because they opposed this, Bupees one lakh. 
The French had not only to meet this exaction but also 
to abandon Kunjan Nair to Haidar's violence. Despite 
all this, the French continued to seek Haidar’s friend- 
ship in order in course of time to do harm to the English 
through him. The French attitude was dictated by their 
policy. They could not well act otherwise ; they could not 
embroil themselves with Haidar on account of their 
policy.®*^ The Portuguese at Goa did not fai'e better at 

266. Ihitl, 166. 

266. 8ee Mocuk, who spells the uanie bk Cunjc Nait Ubid). 

267. Moenu' account moHt iiiNtractiTe at this poinb. Writing in 1781, he 

Hay’)! *' 1 remeraber etill how a French Xiieutcnant-Colonel, who was 
rieiit as an envoy to him (Haidar) to Kettle tlie case of Cuuje Kair 
(Kunjan Nair), stayed here (Coohiu town) a few days on his wav back 
to Pondicherry. When he related the caao to me, he w'as nearly borst- 
iug with rage, because he had not been able to bring the fine down to 
less than one lakh of rupees. He added tlioso words in substance : 
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his hands. He had had secret help from them against 
the Mahrattas when they attacked him after his conquest 
of Canara. But when the danger had been overcome, 
be extended his territory to the north of Goa. Here he 
made the Indian chiefs, so far under the Portuguese 
suzerainty, to pass under his yoke. The Portuguese had 
to acquiesce. They had even to surrender a stretch of 
land to the north of Goa, of which they had been in 
possession till then, Haidar claiming it as formerly be- 
longing to the kingdoms he had conquered. When the 
Portuguese refused to allow him to pass within range of 
the guns of their fortresses on his march against Murari 
Kao, he showed his displeasure in a variety of ways 
against them, including the tearing up of the Portuguese 
flag in front of their residence at Mangalore.®* The 
Dutch did not feel that they could make common cause 
with him. They feared he would not treat them better 
than he had treated the French and the Portuguese. 
Moens plainly states that “ far from allowing himself to 
be made a tool of to further the interests of others (like 
Muhammad All), he would not allow himself to be made 
to do anything except what would be in his own and not 
in our interests.” It was clear to Moens’ mind that 
Haidar bad his own objectives to attain and that he 
would use those whose aid he sought only as pawns in 
his own game, and not prove their pageant as Muham- 
mad All had proved to the English at Madras. In this 
estimate, Moens was correct. Haidar Was determined 
to use the European nations established in India, if 
necessary, with the aid of offensive and defensive 
alliances, to further his own aims and ambitions, 

what can wc doy we cannot embroil oureftlvee with Iwn on account of 
our policy.'* Sfoeus* socount of Haidur’s personal character was 
based on information gathered fn?m deserters who visited him and 
from Haidar’s French physioian who stayed sonic weeks with him in 
1781 and is not always just to Haidar. It has to betaken eumyrano 
ialic. 

S6B. Ibid, 166. 
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namely, the expansion of Mysore in all directions and 
avenging the treachery of Muhammad Ali, which had 
made Mysore lose in the South what she was justly 
entitled to both by right of conquest and by virtue of 
the terms of the secret treaty which had been grossly 
violated. 

Haidar thus aimed at a revolution, not so much 
internal as external. He clutched at 
power in order to avenge the wrong 
that had been inflicted on Mysore. 
He prepared for the coming struggle — for the struggle 
was there — in a deliberate and calculating manner. His 
policy of unification within and force abroad was one 
intended not only to impress his possible adversaries but 
also to help towards a smooth working out of the ideas 
that dominated his mind. One thing is clear. He had 
no wrong notions about what he could expect as help 
from outside. He had realized that neither the Mah- 
rattas nor the Nizam could be expected to idly look on 
while he executed his plans. He also had begun to 
jierceive that the European nations would stand apart 
unless he impressed them. The use of force abroad was 
thus to impress first and then to make headway. Force, 
however, could prove effective only when backed by care- 
ful organization. The key to Haidar’s army reform — 
for it was no less — is to be found here. He modernised 
it because it was to be used with a definite objective — 
to conquer, to annex, and to extend Mysore territory. 
His internal policy of unification was the counterpart 
of the external policy. He gathered power in his hands 
with a view to action. Though he set himself certain 
limits in regard to his public acts, thero is no doubt that 
he transgressed them sometimes and involved himself in 
dangerous situations, which cost him dearly. But there 
can be no doubt that he was moved less by personal 
ambition than by zeal for the public good. We shall see 
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him as he progresses from stage to stage during the 
twenty-two years that cover his period of ofi&ce as Sarvd- 
dhikdri of Mysore (1761-1782). We will see as much 
the sagacity and skill he displayed in diplomacy and war 
as the weakness and vanity he displayed in yielding to 
the baser instincts to which man so often succumbs. We 
will see how in the moment of success he is unable to 
gather in the fruits of the victory he has won. We will 
also see what stood between him and the realization of 
his central aim and object. And when he failed, we will 
see why his son Tipu could not succeed. 

To correctly appreciate the work of Haidar as the 

, . . , creator of a new armv m Mysore, we 

An appreciation u j 

Haidar's work as the have Only to tum to two othcr mdi- 

creator of «, new irenous armies of the period, and note 
army; cotiiparisou , . • •» 

between the armies their organization and equipment, 
of Haidar, the Niaam These were the armies of the Nizam at 
and the Mahrattaa. Hyderabad and of the Mahrattas at 

Poona. A study of this kind is the more necessary 
because of the strong line taken by Haidar in evolving a 
new army. While he displaced materially the old 
discipline, or what was left of it, by the new western 
discipline he had imbibed, he did not break away from 
the old system wholesale but adapted it in an artful way 
to the exigencies of his own times. He was more a 
practical reformer than a crazy innovator. The system 
evolved by him resembled at many points Sivaji’s as will 
be shown presently, but it differed from ^ivaji’s in 
certain important aspects. The essential point to 
remember is that these two great military heroes lived a 
century apart from each other, and each formed an army 
system suited to his own particular times. The army of 
the Nizams of Hyderabad, however, stood on a footing 
of its own. It showed no signs of improvement despite 
the French influence at their court from 1748 to 1766, 
and thereafter of the English. 
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Asaf Jah, the founder of the family of the Nizams of 
Hj'derabad, was the son of Ghazi-ud- 
army*ofg“nSatiou!“’ ^ favouiute officer of Aurangzlb, 

under whom he had seen personal 
service. Subsequently he rose to be Viceroy of the 
Deccan. During the reign of Muhammad Shah, who 
succeeded Farruksiyar in 1719, Asaf Jah felt so disgusted 
with affairs at Delhi that he returned to Hyderabad, 
where he virtually declared himself independent about 
1724. Glad to get rid of him, Muhammad Shah bestowed 
on him the title of VnlclUi-mutlalc, or TJeutenant of the 
Empire. But a tui'ii of events, chiefly influenced by the 
vigour shown by Baji liao, the Peshwa, drew him forth 
once again to Delhi, where he, in 1737, became Fuifr. 
Two years later, in 1739, when Nadir Shah invaded India, 
Asaf Jah, in conjunction with Sadat Khan, the Viceroy 
of Oudh, opposed him. But both failed, and after Nadir 
Shah’s return home, internal dissensions broke out at 
Delhi and the position became intolerable to Asaf Jah. 
The Mahrattas also resumed their offensive. Nazir Jang, 
Asaf Jah’s second son, beat off the Mahrattas for the 
time being, but himself rebelled against his father in 
1741, with the result that Asaf Jah turned his back on 
Delhi and returned to Hyderabad. Here he put down 
his son's insurrection and took over the reins of govern- 
ment. He also made teions with the Mahrattas by 
agreeing to their claim to chaut in his area, agreeably to 
what had been allowed to them by Aurangzlb. During the 
next seven years, he engaged himself in trying to restore 
order in his own dominions, but hardly had he commenced 
his task than he died, in 1748, at the age of 72 years. A 
man so steeped as Asaf Jah was in tnu Mughal system 
of government cannot but have been a reproducer in his 
own charge of what he knew and what he had practised 
for long. The mansabddri system was thus fully 
planted in Hyderabad, having been already in vogue there 
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in one form or another. The army was thus made of the 
contingents furnished by the mansabddrs, who were 
required to pay the cost of their quotas of horses and 
elephants and also to provide their own transport. The 
mansabddrs, in return, were paid liberal salaries, usually 
in cash, but more generally by assignments of land 
revenue. These troops, as fighting troops, had no value. 
There is an extraordinarily striking description of them, 
as they appeared as late as 1792, when the Nizam 
supplied a corps of cavalry to Lord Cornwallis to serve 
with his army. The men were some ten thousand in 
number, though rated as fifteen thousand. They were 
well mounted on horses in excellent condition — and that 
was the best part of the show they made. Their arms and 
equipment were novel and interesting because of their 
age and antiquity. “It is probable,” wrote Wilks, 
describing them evidently from personal observation,®* 
“ that no national or private collection of ancient armour 
in Europe contains any weapon or article of personal 
equipment which cannot be traced in this motley crowd ; 
the Parthian bow and arrow, the iron club of Scythia, 
sabres of every age and nation, lances of every length 
and description, and matchlocks of every form, metallic 
helmets of every pattern, simple defences of the head, a 
steel bar descending diagonally as a protection to the 
face ; defences of bars, scales or chain work descending 
behind or on the shoulders, cuirasses, suits of armour, or 
detached pieces for the arm, complete coats of mail in 
chain work, shields, bucklers, and quilted jackets, sabre- 

269. Wilks was bom about 1760: Joined st 22, the military nenrice of the 
E. I. Co., at Madras, 1762 : became Deputy Secretary to the Military 
Board, Fort St. (George, Madras, 1786 ; Secretary to Sir Barry Close’s 
Mission to Mveore, 1767 ; A. 1>. C. to tbc Goremor, Madras, 1789 : 
A. D. C. and Military Secretary to Col. James Stuart in the war 
against Tipu Saltan, 1790-1796; Military and Private Secretary to the 
Governor, Lord Clive (afterwards Earl Fowls), 179B-1603- He bad 
thus served in the Cornwallis campaign, while as regards the final 
oampaign against Tipfi, he occupied the most important post on the 
Govtmfir’s staff. 
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proof.”*® The ostentatious display of these antique 
novelties would appear to have been equally curious in 
its way. “ The free and equal use,” adds Wilks,*' “ of 
two swords, the precise and perfect command of a 
balanced spear 18 feet long, of the club which was 
to shiver an iron helmet, of the arrow discharged in 
flight, but above all the total absence of every symptom 
of order, or obedience, or command, excepting groups 
collected round their respective flags ; every individual an 
independent warrior, self-impelled, affecting to be the 
champion whose single arm was to achieve victory ; 
scampering among each other in wild confusion. The 
whole exhibition presented to the mind an imagery scarcely 
more allied to previous impressions of reality, than the 
fictions of an eastern tale, or the picturesque disorder of 
a dramatic scene.” The impossibility of relying on such 
a body for the execution of any combined movement was 
sufficiently obvious to the English in the Cornwallis 
campaign ; they were found to be useless even for the 
limited purposes of enlarging the limits of observation ; 
for relieving the regular cavalry from the duties of the 
light troops ; and for an extended command over the 
sources of the country to be traversed. Fifteen days of 
experience, under an officer known for his skill, concilia- 
tion and example, showed the total disappointment of 
the meagre hopes of success.*® They were so ill-trained 
even f >r self-defence, that those who opposed them 
practised on them on every successive day of their 
advance some enterprise or stratagem, always successful. 
What was worse, they showed themselves unequal even 
to the protection of their foragers on ordinary occasions.** 
Haidar discerned the uselessness of tht Nizam’s troops 
even earlier than those who took part in the Cornwallis 

aSO. Wilks, Mytoor, U. 444. 

201. Ibid, 444-446. 

262. Ibid, 446. The officer relerreA to wss Brigsdier-Msjor DsUas. 

263 . md. 
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campaign. On the c,ve of the battle of Tiruvaiinamalai 
(1768),®^ Haidar sent word to the Nizam about his 
impressions of the forces which he had brought with him. 
If Eirmani is to be believed, he was plain to him to a 
degree. He sent him (the Nizam) a message to the 
effect that the expectations formed of his brave troops 
and the ability and experience of his Amirs and officers 
had been well proved, inasmuch as that, in time of 
need, not a thousand of men with their arms, nor one 
Amir of respectability had remained with the stirrup 
(i.e., the Nizam) ; that with such troops, therefore, strong 
only in numbers and show, it was evident, he said, they 
could never expect to conquer the stormy, warlike 
English.*® Haidar, accordingly, advised the Nizam to 
retire to a safe distance and leave him — “ his particular 
friend,” as he called himself — “ by every art and device 
which knowledge could supply,” to oppose and defeat the 
English and put them to flight. The Niz&m was wise 
enough to adopt the advice and marched off to a safe 
place.*® Eirmani also records what impression the 
Nizam’s army left on General Bichard Smith and the 
English officers with him when they acquainted them- 
selves with its strength and description, as distinguished 
from the troops of Haidar. “ They did not,” he deli- 
berately remarks,*' “ estimate the Moghul army at the 
value of a grain of barley.” In another place, Eirmapi 
is equally emphatic. Comparing the Nizam’s troops 
with those of the Mahrattas, he says that the “ Moghul 
(i.e., the Nizam’s) soldiers are a motley assemblage of 
proud, indolent, and effeminate men,” that they could 
not stand against the Mahrattas in the field, that 


2G4. Trinomale ot Wiifrs and Tumamul ot ElrmaMi* 

266. Eirmani, Neahauni-Hyduri^ 266. 

266. Ibid. 

267. Ihid^ 262. ‘‘The Moghul army*' meana the army ot the 

Nizam, the Nizam being the representative of the Moghal 
Emperor. 
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they were “ in one battle overthrown, ” and that they 
fled “ leaving their master at the mercy of . the 
Mahratlas.” ““ De La Tour, an eye-witness to the 
conditions of the times, writes equally plainly of the in- 
effectiveness of the Nizam’s troops. “ The cavalry,” he 
sa5's, “ was good, but much better for show than service ; 
every chief being proprietor and absolute master of his 
own troop.” Following the army of the Nizam, for the 
most part, only as his vassals, they were, he adds,®*® very 
little disposed “ to risque their life and their cattle in any 
war, except when animated by the desire of revenge, the 
hope of plunder, or some other passion.” The Nizam’s 
artillery was all fine Knrofiean braes cannon, but ill- 
provided with ammunition, badly mounted and served by 
unskilful Indian gunners.*”* Wilks suggests that the 
contemptible state of the Nizam’s cavalry may, in some 
measure, have arisen from the effeminacy and decline 
which marked the general character of the government 
to which they belonged and partly even from men of no 
military pretensions being put in charge of them. It is 
true that most of these owed their commands more to 
court intrigues than to military ability, or capacity to 
manipulate accounts in their master’s behalves than to 
military knowledge. But there can be no question that 
the mamabdari system had so far degenerated as to be 
perfectly incapable, at the time we are writing of, of 
providing soldiers of any capacity. The system had 
nearly exhausted itself and the credit of understanding 


S68. Ibid, S3Q-23i. This description of the Itizam’s army occurs in 
Kirmani's account of the fi^ht between the bfahrattas and the Nizam, 
which ended in the latter's agreeinjf to the rmymeut of the chant of 
Bidar, Aurangabad, Berar, etc. 

269. De La Tonr, Ayder AH, II. 12. 

270. Jhidt II. 14. Thirty of these were, it is recorded by De La Tour, French 

pieces, cast in the reign of Louis XIV, being tiie remaining artiltevy of 
the uquadroD of H. de la Haye, wliich was lost in a hurricane at 
MasuUpatam. They W'eie recovered from the sunkeu vessels hy the 
NigEm, to whom this port then belonged (Ibid). 
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that point clearly must ,go to Haidar among the Indian 
military leaders of his day.^ 

It is a trite saying that the Mahrattas were welded 
The Mahratt* * nation by Sivaji. He achieved 

army xyatem as this great result by Organizing them 
evolved by Sivaji. military purposes in a 

manner anhnown to the Mughals. His army system 
was, indeed, more strict and methodical than that of the 
Mughals.*” The army, both infantry and cavalry, was 
formed into uniform divisions, commanded by a regular 
chain of officers, from heads of ten, fifty, etc., up to heads 
of five thousand, above which there was no authority but 
that of the general nominated to command a particular 
army. It is necessary to note that these officers were 
not feudal chiefs — as under the mansabddri system — but 
servants of the Gkivernment placed over soldiers mustered 
and paid by its agents. Both troops and officers received 
high pay and were obliged to surrender their plunder of 
every description to the State, ^ivaji not only paid the 
closest attention to economy in every department of 
public service but also provided for the suitable combina- 
tion of civil and military authority in its highest ranks, 
with a view to obtain the advantages of centralization 
and efficiency. He may be said to have anticipated 
Haidar in some of these matters. His system of civil 
Government effectively aided the administration on the 

271. The interested reader will find a yivid description of the efieminacy 

that had set into the Imperial Mngbal army about the time of 
Aurangzlb in Elphinatone, History of India, 669-661. There was, 
according to him, both iudiridnal inefficiency and a total relaxation of 
discipline. 

272. On this subject, see Elphinstone, Ibidt 681. Apart from Grant-Dnff, 

Elphinstone was the first to write with an adequate appreciation of 
Sivaji’s system of civil and military administration. He published 
his History in 1841. Blphinstone's aooount is in keeping with 
Orant-Dufl's and may be described as an abstract of it, see Qrant-Duff, 
HUtory of the Maratheu 1. 161'174. Elphinstone was probably 
indebted to Grant-Duff for his material. Qrant-Duff was Assistant 
to Elpbinstone when the latter was Resident at Poona, 1811, He 
published bis History in 1^. 
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milititry side. It was thoionghly regular, highly 
vigorous and unitormly strict, both towards its owh 
officers and village heads, as much in checking oppreaeion 
of tbe cultivator as in suppressing frauds against the 
State. The civil officers were all BrShmans, those of the 
highest rank being often invested with military commands 
as well. 

The foundation of ^ivaji’s power was his infantry. It 
was raised locally, partly in the G-hU- 
M infuitry. Mahta and partly in the Eonkan. 

Those from the former tract were 
known as Mavlis, those from the latter Hetknris. Tbese 
men provided their own arms, the ammunition being 
furnished by the government. Their dress generally 
consisted of a pair of short drawers coming half way 
down the thigh, a strong narrow band of considerable 
length, tightly girt about the loins, a turban, and some- 
times a cotton frock. Most of them wore also a cloth 
round their waist. They were commonly armed with 
the sword, shield and matchlock. Some of theHetkuris, 
especially those from S&wantw&di, used a species of 
firelock, the invention of the lock for the flint having 
been early received from the Portuguese, with whom 
they had come into contact. Every tenth man, instead 
of fire-arms, carried a bow and arrows which were useful 
in night attacks and surprizes, when tbe fire-anns were 
kept in reserve or prohibited. The Hetknris excelled as 
marksmen, but they could seldom be brought to desperate 
attacks, sword in hand, for which the M&vlis became 
famous. But both of them possessed an extraordinary 
facility of climbing, and could mount a precipice, or 
scale a rock with ease, where others would have run 
great risk of being dashed to pieces. Every ten men 
had an officer called NSyaJc ; over five NdyaJctf a Eaval- 
dSr; over two Ha/oalddrs, one Jumladar; and over ten 
JumlaMn, one Ek-Haxari. There were also officers of 

yoL, II, z 
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five thousand, P&nch-Haedri, between whom and the 
chief commander, called Sar-i-tumhat”* there was no 
intermediate gradation. The pay of a private in the 
infantry, a MSvli or Hetknri, varied from one to three 
pagodas a month. A Jdmladar received seven pagodas. 
All plunder, as well as prize, was the property of Oovem- 
ment. But its surrender was followed by some small 
compensation and, being made openly in Durbar, was 
followed by praise and promotion. 

The cavalry was of two kinds, Bargirs and Sillahdars.^^ 
Under Sivaji’s system, the Bargirs were 
(6) Cavalry. mounted on horses, the property of the 

State. They were really household 
troops and called Paigah.”^ Siv&ji placed greater 
reliance on the SillShdars, or any horse furnished on 
contract by individuals. With both these latter, he 
usually intermixed a proportion of his Paigah, to overawe 
the disobedient, to perfect his system of intelligence, to 
prevent embezzlement, and to frustrate treachery. The 
dress of the cavalry consisted of a pair of light breeches 
covering the knee ; a turban which was commonly fastened 
by passing a fold of it under the chin ; a frock of quilted 
cotton; and a cloth round the waist, with which 
generally the swords were girded in preference to their 
being secured with their belts. Their anus consisted of 
a sword and a shield, a proportion carrying matchlocks 
as well, though the national weapon was the spear, in 
the use of which and in the management of the horse 
Mahratta horsemen showed both grace and dexterity. 
The spearmen generally wore also a sword, sometimes a 

378. The Sumohuf of Grant-Duff, Ibid, 164. 

374. The Bargeera and SilUdara of Grant-Doff, Ibid. 

376. The Pagah of Grant'Duff, 166. The Paigah troc^a maintuned by 
the paigah .Amirs of Hyderabad, may be traced to these Paigah troops 
of the Mahrattas. In Hyderabad, they date from the time of Bukxi- 
nd-daula, DewSn of Nizam All Khan, 1761-1608. They were intended 
to ooanterbalanoe the military atrength of bis regular troops. Xiarge 
tracts of the country were alienated for their maintenance, 
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shield, though the latter being unwieldy they only 
carried in case the spear should be broken. The grada- 
tion of officers was much like what was ordained for the 
infantry. Over every twenty-five horsemen, there was 
a Havaldar. To one hundred and twenty -five, there was 
Jumladdr ; and to every five Jumlas, or six hundred and 
twenty-five, there was a Subeddr. Every Subeddr had 
an accountant* and an auditor of accounts attached to 
him, who were liable to be transferred. To the command 
of every ten Suhehs, or six thousand two hundred and 
fifty horse, which were only rated at five thousand, there 
was a commander styled Pdnch-Hazari, with whom 
were also associated a Mazumdar (auditor of accounts) 
and Amin who acted as registrar and accountant. These 
were Government agents, while each Jumladdr and 
Subeddr bad a Kdrkun (or clerk) or two in his own pay 
as well as others in the pay of Government. Above the 
Pdnch-Hazdris, there was no superior officer except the 
Sar-i-naubat (or chief commander) of the cavalry, who 
was different from his namesake of the infantry, there 
being one such for each section of the army. The 
pay of the cavalry varied. The Bargirs were paid 
two to five pagodas; and the Sillahdars from six 
to twelve pagodas a month. A Jumladdr received 
twenty pagodas a month, while a Subeddr got fifty 
pagodas a month with a palanquin, and a Pdnch- 
Hazdri 200 pagodas a month, besides an allowance for 
a palanquin and other perquisites. Sivaji was from 
the beginning against paying the military (and 
civil) servants by permanent assignments on portions of 
the revenue of the village. He is said to have objected 
to it not only because he feared it would lead to the 
oppression of the cultivators, but also because of the 
apprehension that it would ultimately cause such a 
division of authority as must weaken his Government 
and encourage the village and district authorities to 

Z* 
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resist it as they frequently did that of Bijapur.^ Nor 
did he approve of the j'ahgir system, though he confirmed 
many and adapted it for certain purposes in connection 
with the administration of his forts. He seldom, if 
ever, bestowed any new military jdhgirs, and gave away 
very few as personal assignments. Sivaji, however, 
made it easier for his cavalry to maintain itself. During 
the fair season, the horse subsisted in> the enemy’s 
country. During the rains, they were generally allowed 
to rest at State cost, being cantoned in different situa- 
tions near pasture lands, under the protection of some 
fort or other, where the grass of the preceding season 
was stacked and the gram prepared by the time they 
returned. For this purpose, persons were appointed, to 
whom rent-free lands were assigned hereditarily.”' The 
troops were mustered and reviewed once every year at 
the time of the Dasara festival, which was observed by 
Siv3,ji with considerable pomp. Each horse was 
examined and an inventory and valuation of each sold- 
ier's effects were taken for comparison with what he 
brought back, or eventually had to make good. If a 
horseman's effects were unavoidably lost, his horse 
killed, maimed or destroyed in the service of the State, 
they were replaced on due proof being given. But all 
plunder or articles discovered, of which no satisfactory 
account could be given, were carried to the credit of the 
State, either by confiscation of the article, or by 
deduction of the amount from the soldier’s arrears. 
Accounts were closed annually and balances due by the 
State were paid either in ready cash or by bills on the 
collectors of revenue in favour of the ofiicers, but never 
by separate orders on villagers.”® 

976. In Iftter lf«hrstta times, tbe system of assignments was adopted with 

the expected consequences, see G»ttt>Duff, Ibidt 166. 

277. This is the only instance in which tbe grant of land rent-free is said to 

have been adopted by diviji, see Grant-DniT, Ibid, 167-168. 

278. Bee, on the whole subject, Grsnt-Duff, Ihtd, 160-174; J. Sarkar, 

Shivaji and hit Times, 416-416. Wilks, who published his work 
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Snch, in brief, was the system gradually evolved by 
TheMahr.tt. Underwent no change by 

army aa it came to the extension of his territory, until he 
waa”^^*"^ assumed the ensigns of royalty. Even 

then, the alterations were rather direct- 
ed in matters of form than innovations on established 
rules. When the Peshwa’s power increased from 1727 
onwards, the national character of the Mahratta army 
changed rapidly until it came to be composed partly of 
non-Mahrattas. The Mahrattas still held fast to the 
cavalry, for which their national genius fitted them. 
Though destitute of all pretensions to tactical discipline, 
the better part of the Mahratta army still retained its 
admirable arrangements for forage and subsistence as also 
its well-known interior organization, which enabled the 
commander to wield and dispose his seemingly disordered 
masses. The attraction to the infantry, however, 
languished with the lapse of time, largely by the dilution 
of this section of the army by persons recruited from 
among northern Indian races. This motley crowd of new 
soldiers broke the solidarity of the original Mahratta army 
and led partly to its disorganization. The artillery too 
fell, as may be expected, into foreign hands, being manned 
and officered by persons recruited from among the 
Portuguese and Indian Christians drawn from the 
adjoining Portuguese territory. 

between 1810-1814, does not give uiy deUiled account of the Mahratta 
anny administration, though he has some references to it, sometimes 
oritioal (see AT^toor, II. 628). Grant-Duft has baaed^ bis accomit on 
original documents then in the possessiou of the Raja of Satftra and 
a masH of records belonging to one 8* Baboo Bao, an official at Satara, 
where Duff himself was Political Resident. T>r. S. K. Ben's account 
in his JLdminiBtrative SytHm vf ihe Afarathus (2ud Edn., 1925) is the 
latest svsilable. But his tacit endorsement of th« conclusion that the 
constitution of the Mahratta government and vemy was *' more calcu* 
fated to destroy tfiaii to create an Snipire *’ aeeing too large a genera- 
lization and eontradioted by the evidence furnished by himself. 
Mr. 8. M. Edwards' study of the subject, largely based on Dr. Sen's 
work, In the C. H. 1., V. eh. XXIII, ia heavily destruetive in spirit 
and ie still reminiscent of the old attitude that treats the Mahrattas as 
a nation of freebooters," 
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It will be seen that the Mahratta system, unlike the 
Mysore utd Mah- Mughal, made for centralization of 
rotu army systems :o armv Control. Under it, all divisions 

oompunaon ftnd a / , ^ . i i * . 

contnat. of the army had to look to one master 

for orders. Sivaji broke through the mamabddri system 
and established direct relations with his troops. He 
created a standing army and provided for its mainten- 
ance on stable lines. But Haidar went one step further 
by modernising both discipline and equipment to a large 
extent. In another point also, Haidar differed from the 
Mahrattas. He entertained foreign officers and men 
and made them part of his army, though they were 
permitted a certain amount of self-governance. They 
were part of his fighting forces in all units of the army. 
There can be no doubt that while Haidar derived much 
advantage by this association of European forces with 
his own, the habit of looking to the support derivable 
from the European wing had the ultimate effect of 
demoralizing the spirit of his own forces. It weakened 
their national sentiment and narrowed their patriotic 
outlook, with the result that when the crisis was reached 
in Tipu’s time, the fighting capacity of the indigenous 
forces was found to have been completely broken down. 
It must, however, be owned that during Haidar’s life- 
time, this adverse effect was not yet visible. On the 
other hand, he was masterly enough to keep the Euro- 
pean commanders and forces under his control and 
allowed them no chance or ground either to overawe or 
to disobey or even pretend to any kind of independence. 
The Mahrattas did not depend either on the aid of such 
foreign units or on the discipline to be derived through 
their aid. Still, they were uniformly successful in their 
'warfare with Haidar, who was not only strong in his 
own indigenous forces but also made them stronger 
through the new discipline he had imparted to them. It 
is, however, incontrovertible that the new technique he 
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developed and the new forces he built up from the 
derelict European nations in the South of India helped 
Haidar to counter the many Mahratta blows aimed at 
him and to try conclusions with the strongest of the 
European nations that tried to build an Empire in the 
East. 

Haidar, at the time we are writing of (about 1767), 
had developed a standing army which 
Amyf” * stood him in good stead throughout 

his later career. If a contemporary 
writer is to be believed,^" he aimed at the establishment 
of an aimy of about 180,000 or 200,000 men, of which 
about 25,000, all told, were to be cavalry and the rest, 
i.e., 1,75,000 men, infantry. After providing for the 
garrisoning of forts and the guarding of the frontiers, he 
appears to have got ready a field army, about 50,000 to 
55,000 strong. Of this number, 18,000 formed cavalry 
of the regular type and about 8,000 cavalry of the irregu- 
lar kind, made up of Mahrattas, Pindaris and others.^ 

279. This account is based on De La Tour, Atjdvr Alif II. 6-7. De La Tour’s 
exact words are : ** In the year wc speak of (1767), all the forces of 
Ayder Ali Kiian were estimated at about one hundred and eighty or 
two hundred thousand men." His account seems substantially correct, 
though it has to be followed with care. At the time he wrote, De La 
Tour was at the head of the artillery section of Haidar's army. There 
are figures available from other sources — also contemporary — for the 
same year, but they relate to the actual forces present or supposed to 
be present on a particular battle-field aud not to the army as a whole 
maintained by him as a regular standing army, including the garri. 
souiug, frontier guarding, and fighting forces. All the sources on this 
subject will be found collated and discussed at some length in 
Appendix 111 to this Volume, to which the attention of the interested 
reader is invited for farther details. 

9B0. Of these, De La Tour (Ibid, II. 7) says that they *' cannot be better 
compared than to the CoBsacks who follow the Bnaaian army, being 
fit for no bervice but to ravage the country, or rob the baggage of an 
army." They corresponded to tbe **Looty-Vi)lah8 " mentioned by 
lanes Muuro, see Narrative^ 191. They are descrioed as hussars or 
light-armed cavalry, who slung an old rusty matchlock in the style of 
a carbine. They are referr^ to frequently by Elrma^i in his 
Ne$haum-Hydurit e.g., 207, 289. They embraced various classes of 
people including the Mahrattas, Pindaris, Boyars, Bajputs, etc. The 
most celebrated commander of irregular infantry and cavalry during 
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The remaining 26 to 31,000 represented the infantry. 
Of this number, about 20,000 were Topasses, or sepoys, 
armed with 16,000 good firelocks,*®* and the rest — 6,000 
to 1J,000 — were men drawn from the people of the 
Karnatic, armed with matchlocks and lances.*®* There 
were, besides, 3,000 men armed in the old style — i.e., 
with arms out of use, or unknown in contemporary 
^Europe — mounted two and two on running camels, each 
with firelock of very great length, which threw a ball 
of about three ounces to*a prodigious distance.*®® Another 
3,000 men carried rockets of iron.*®* Haidar had, 

H*idar'b time was one Ghissi Khan* who wan secretly put to death lU 
prison by Mir SSdak, the Dewauof Tipu, just before the final fall of 
Senngapatam in 1799 See Klrmapi» Ttpu Sultan^ 189, f.u 1. lii his 
earlier work, Klrmapi refers to Ghu,6i Shan always uith respect, 
styling him ** the gallant Ohizi £h£n/' see Neahaum Hydurt^ 207, 
where one of bis exploits will be fomid detailed 
261. According to De La Tour (J6td), all the oflSoers in the infantry section, 
down to the corporals, had no musketB. 

282. De La Tour (Xhtd) refers to them as ** Oamatea, or Caleroa ** The 
former etandb for Karnatahas, or those bebuging to the Karnataka 
country , the latter tiamt Oaleroa ii» probably identical with Kallara, 
spelt by Klrmam as Kullefa and by Orme as OvUenea {Neahaunt* 
Sydun^ 273 gives it as CoUuncn) See Orme, X^idostare, 848, 366, 381 382^ 
388, 866, 89i 399, 438 Klrmam calls them *' irregulars ** (1 c.). Later, 
De La Tour describes the Camates as ** irregular troops " These have 
to be identified accordingly with the AhaaJUlm foot These, as we 
know, were armed with matchlocks According to De La Tour, as 
mentioned above, all the o&oers m the infantry section, down to the 
corporals, bad no muskets, 

288. De La Tour’s further description may be noted. ** These arms have 
an iron rest fixed to the barrel , and the soldiers, who are excellent 
markemen, follow the cavalry, and plant themselves in covered places to 
flank the enemy, among whose caralry they keep up a very destructivt, 
fire This body of troops have the singular pnvilege of an ensign for 
every ten men , whether it be an honour, or a piece of policy to deceive 
the enemy into an opinion, from the number of staudardu, that they 
are opposed by a very numerous corps of mfautry. The troop is very 
ancient, being, according to all appearance, the first amoug the 
Indians that bore fire arms {Itnd, II 8 9) 

284 De La Tour desonbes these rockets of iron at some length. They were, 
according to bun, boxes of plate^iron, made m the form of fusees, and 
attached to direction rods They were of varioob sises, some oontain- 
mg more than one ponnd of powder or composition, and flew to the 
distance of a thousand yards Many were ehaiged to bnrat. Others 
were sharpened at the end , and others, again, were pierced at the 
foremost end, being so ohwged that the wmd acted strongly on the 
flame, and set Are to the things it stuek in its course* De La Tonr 
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besides, a contingent of Nairs, recruited in Malabar after 
his operations there. The Europeans numbered soine 
750 men, divided into two companies of dragoons or 
huBsais, 250 cannoneers, and the officers and serjeants 
dispersed among the regiments of grenadiers and 
Topasses.^ The tram of artillery was a large one 
consisting of at least 100 pieces of large cannon,^^ and 

remarkb that this iroplomeut WASt on the whole, more expenuve than 
nsefnl, because of the lack of oare and atteutiou shown in making it 
up He admits, h owever, that its o^e was productive Bometiraes of 
dreadful effects,’ abitsethre to ammunition waggons Ho quotes, 
as a notable example, the battle won by Haidar against Cols BaiUie 
and Fletcher In this battle, he says, a rocket having set fire to 
an ammunition waggon, which in blowing up set fire, m its turn, to 
two otheis, the battle was lost to tho English The English infantry 
was thrown into dihordtr, as the result of the explosion, and Tipu 
fell on them wuth his cava]r>,witb the result that the Enghsh were 
defeated II 9 10, fn) This is confiimed by Eirmani 

(o e , 391) Another purpose for which these rockets were put 
IB also indicated b} Ht La Tour They were, he Ba>s, very well 
adapted for setting hre to town« and vUlagea in which the enemy had 
magazines A body of cavalr> , not commonly used to them, would be 
quickly thrown into disorder by thtni The rocketb that kllattht 
ftet of the lioTbcs emitted a flame rebembhng that of a forge fumaoe, 
which frightened them , and when they bnr<it, they did considerable 
mischief It is no small advantage that they described a curved line 
and they could therefore be thrown by people that were covered by a 
line of infantry De La Tour notes the fact tliat the EugLbh made 
use of thebe rockets against the cavalry of Haidar— presumably in 
1767 —but as it was habituated to the hre by \anouB exercibes per* 
formed with paper locketb, the horsM, instead of being fnghtentd, 
marched fiercely o\er them ’ (Dt La Tour, Ibtdy II 10) 

286 Feixoto, in hm Idemotr^t 164, says tliat in 1770 the Europeans of all 
nations in Haidar s service numbered only 260 and that they wen. 
distributed among the infautiy, cavalry and artillery The reduction 
of 600 in tho number deserves to be noted Feixoto's figure is the more 
remarkable because lu 1767, apart from the figure of 750 given in De 
La Tour, there were 400 French and Portugae<<e trotters at Bangalore 
alone, according to the information available to the English at Madras 
(Mily, Cons , ZXVII, 736— August 11, 1767) Thobe in the mfantry 
were, in Feixoto’e opmiou, Ubeless, as they were not m one body but 
divided into several battabons in the stat on of serjeants Feixoto 
failed to note that they were so distributed wtil the double object of 
securing the benefit of the new discipline to the vaiious units to which 
they were posted, and keeping the Europeans out of harm’s way* 

286. Later, De La Tour states that Haidar and the Kizam, his ally, 
in 1767, ''possessed a very considerable train of artillery, oonaisting 
of at least one hundred and ten pieces of large cannon ” {Ib*d, 11 13). 
According to Feixoto (Afemotrs, 188), Haidar got ready 120 field-pieces 
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Ttrell provided with ammunition, well mounted and well 
served by good Europe^ cannoneers. According to this 
account, the total army strength was fixed at about 2 
lakhs of men, while about a fourth of it was kept ready 
to take the field. According to De La Tour, Hudar 
actually led an army of 50 to 55,000 men against the 
English at Madras in 1767. Undoubtedly the actual 
number of his effectives was much more. For we know 
from another source that the Mysore forces on the field in 
1767 numbered 70,000 men.®^ The details of Haidar’s 
forces given by Chevalier St. Lubin, for the same year, 
however, confirm De La Tour’s total of 50,000 as it 
approximates Europeans and Indians, regulars aud 
irregulars, all told, 40,500.^ But, as three years earlier, 
in 1763-64, Haidar put up against the Mahrattas at 
Rat$ihal}i a force which was 50,000 strong, it is possible 
that St. Lubin’s forces refer only to the field forces, the 
more so as he wrote from Haidar’s camp. These were 
made up of 10,000 cavalry (saodr), 20,000 infantry (bdrr) 
and 20,000 irregulars (ahashdm ) The same figures 
are repeated, for each section of the army, for the year 
1768.*® In 1770, his “ whole force ” i.e., effective force, 
is said to have consisted of 15,000 “ fire-arms,” i.e.. 


and 10 large canaona fur um* by the army. De La Tour has, there- 
fore, to be uuderetood as restrioting hie figure to " large oaunou." In 
any case, Haidar and the Nisani jointly should have bad more than 
110 pieces of field-pieces and large cannon. This view is coufirroed by 
the figures given by Col. Joseph Smith in hie letter to Fort St. George, 
dated January 22, 1767. He states that Haidar had, m 1767, BO heavy 
artillery, 60 medium artillery and 100 field-pieces (MUsf. Ooua., XXVI. 
66). If Chevalier St. Lubin, who gives full details of Haidar’s forces 
of 1767 and who wrote from Haidar’s camp, is to be believed, Haidar 
contributed only 47 pieces of cannon from 82 to 2 lbs. manned by 180 
Europeans divided into four companies (Ibid, XXVII. 968-960). This 
is coufirmed by Robson, who gives the figures as 49 pieces (Lift of 
Hyder AUy, 42). In 1764, in the Mysore-Mshratta War, Haidar had, 
on his side, already a train of artillery consisting of 100 pieces of 
cannon (ilHy. Cmt., XII. 174). 

287. Mily. Com., XXVI. 86-Col. Joseph Smith to Port St. George. 
January 22, 1767. 

988. Ibid, XXVII. 968-960. 289, Maid. Him., fi. 81. 290. lUd, B. 41 
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Topasses, 12,000 “horse,” i.e., cavalry {savar), 2,000 
“ rocket boys,” those of the infantry who carried rockets 
of iron, as above described ; and 60,000 “ matchlocks,” 
i.e., ahashdm foot, who formed the irregular infantry. 
These made a total of 89,000 men, infantry and cavalry 
put together.^ A portion of it may represent additional 
recruitment between 17&7 and 1770, but it is possible 
that the figure 50 to 55,000 for 1767 is an underestimate 
of the total effectives actually forming part of the stand- 
ing army of that year. However this might be, there is 
ground for believing that Haidar had by 1767 a total 
standing army of 2,00,000 men, while his effectives, (juite 
apart from the troops intended for garrisoning and other 
purposes, numbered at least 50,000 men. The garrison- 
ing troops and frontier guards cannot have been 
small in number, considering the number of hill and 
other forts to be looked after and many frontier parts to 
be guarded. The garrisons were composed partly of the 
infantry, independent of the separate establishment 
which each fort had for itself, this being semi-military in 
character It is thus clear that all the 200,000 men 
were not brought under the new discipline. According 
to Feixoto, the contemporary Mahratta army, which 
was mostly composed of cavalry, totalled 300,000 horse. 
It would seem that Haidar had not yet the advantage of 
the Mahrattas in the matter of artillery, in which their 
strength was much more, but, according to Peixoto,*® 

291. PeixotOi Memovn, 169. 

299 Peizoto, Ibid Peixoto, however, did not on thie accouut rate the 
hghting power of the Mahrattas the lower, on account of their lack of 
the new discipline that Haidar imparted to his troops Indeed, he 
remarks almost uuiaediately that despite the new diaoiplme, Haidar 
and hiB troops could not prove a match to the Mahrattas in certain 
circumstanoes. *' If he (Haidar)," he adds, " i evolves to give battle 
in the plain, or to retire into some stronghold, he is ruined without 
remission " (i6«d). As against Peixoto's opinion must be set that of 
De La Tour, who remarks that Haidar's cavalry almost always had 
the advantage of the Mahrattas. And he adds that Mokhdum, 
Haidar'e brother-m-law, had, during Madhava Kao's campaign, had 
'* the most decided success " (De La Tour, o.c., 1-210). Wilka 
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“ in what he has the advantage is that all his troops are 
better disciplined." 6ne objective aimed at by the 
formation of the new army was, as we have seen, to do 
away with the old mansabddri system and the worst 
evils connected with it. The new army contributed 
towards the centralization of ^ power in the hands of 
Haidar, not only military power but all kinds of power, 
for the control of the army meant the control of every- 
thing else needed for effective governance. The new 
army provided the requisite weapon for keeping order at 
home, for carrying on aggression abroad, and for avoid- 
ing the rise of rival revolutionaries in the land and 
preventing the development of military forces under 
their control. It was the new army and the new disci- 
pline that largely contributed to the continuance of 
Haidar's power in Mysore during the two decades follow- 
ing the events of 1761, and even helped Tipu to main- 
tain himself in power, despite his faults, during nearly 
two other decades immediately following the death of 
Haidar. 


As his conquests increased, the capacity to add to his 


Levies from tribu- 
ary ehiefa. 


stsfiding army by levies from tributary 
chiefs also increased. Haidar is 


known — at least after his capture of 


Gooty (1776) — to have done this fairly systematically. 
Thus, the Palegar of Chitaldrug furnished 1,000 horse 


(cavalry) and 4,000 peons (irregulars) ; the Pajegar of 
Eaidurg, 200 horse and 2,000 peons; the Pajegar of 
Anegondi (representing the derelict Empire of Vijaya- 
nagar), 100 horse and 1,000 peons; the Pajegar of 
Kanakagiri, 200 horse and 1,500 peons ; and the Nawab 


of Guddapah, 2,000 horse. To these troops, Haidar paid 
at the rate of four Haidari Pagodas (equal to Bs. 16 a 


deioribea the Uabratto cavalry a» entirely •• destitute of all preten 
oions to tactiool discipline " tbough good in its “ interior ornaniza 
tion ” (Mytoor, 11. KB). 
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month) for each mounted horseman, and one Pagoda 
(equal to Bs. 4 a month) for each peon, while absent 
from their own territorial limits. It may be added that 
he only paid these troops when called to the field. This 
system of adding to the effective strength of his standing 
army enabled Haidar to cpbll into the field, when required, 
a fairly dependable and numerically not negligible force, 
the cost of whose maintenance he did not bear but made 
it part of the duty of the tributary chiefs.** 

Such was Haidar and such his conception of the 
greatness of military power. Haidar 
t»^*organiMr* indeed stands out as an exceedingly 

capable organizer. He virtually built 
up a new army ; developed a new technique of warfare ; 
and provided for the proper guarding of the Passes that 
could lead the enemy against him. Even more than all 
this, he developed a policy that subordinated everything 
to the single idea of expanding Mysore and making 
Mysore stand out for the South against foes, whoever 
they were. If his policy of force did not succeed, it was 
not because he did not use it but because he failed to use 
it along lines which would have meant the greatest 
benefit to him and to his country. 


293. 8eo Wilka, I. 727 (f.n.)-729. According to the HaiA Ndm* (ff. 74)» the 
total number of troopers contributed by the Pa)egarB of Anegondlt 
HarupenahaDi, Jarixnalet etc., placet, in 1780, wat about 15,000. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


KhishnabJja Wodhtab n, 1784-1766— (cowii.) 

Haidar at the helm of affairs — Haidar and the idea of a 
Southern Empire — His policy of action — His immediate 
aims and objectives — Giving effect to the policy — Limita- 
tions to his policy of force — Haidar's plan of operations — 
Political situation in India in 1761 — Territorial expansion : 
acquisition of Hoskote and Sira, 1761 — Asaf Jah and his 
sons and grandsons, 1748-1761 ; their internecine quarrels ; 
Salabat Jang's succession, 1751 ; Basalat .Tang, his brother 
and Minister, 1758 ; his displacement by Nizam Ali, 1760 ; 
Basalat Jang's activities ; his invasion of Sira province' 
1761 — His siege of Hoskote ; its defence by Mukund Sripati, 
the Mahratta killedar ; Basalat Jang's Treaty with Haidar 
for the conquest of Sira province ; the terms of the Treaty ; 
signi&oance of the Treaty ; Wilks’ criticism of the terms of 
the Treaty ; Haidar’s act justified ; capitulation of Mukund 
Sripati — Siege of Sira ; Triambak-Erishna’s stout resistance ; 
he marches out with the honours of war ; Haidar seizes 
the military stores ; Basalat Jang hands Over possession of 
Sira province to Mysore ; his departure to Adoni — Annexa- 
tion of Dodballapur, 1761-1762 — Seduction of Chikballapur, 
November 1761-March 1762 : the Palegars of Chikballapur ; 
Chikkappa, the Falegar, and his valiant defence ; Haidar’s dis- 
comfiture and attempt at composition; Mnrari Bao’s advance ; 
his defeat and retreat ; Fettah and Fort besieged ; two succes- 
sive assaults beaten off ; Haidar’s ingenuity at work ; 
Haidar’s fresh attempt at composition ; terms agreed to ; 
Haidar’s withdrawal to Devanballi — Chikkappa's fresh 
confabulation with Muraii Bao ; Murari Bao’s occupation of 
Chikballapur fort — Haidar’s detachment attacked — Hai- 
dar’s forced march on Chikballapur ; his chastisement of 
Mahratta forces ; he takes Chikballapur fort — Chikkappa 
besieged at Nandidurg ; Haidar’s pursuit of the Mahrattas ; 
capture of Gudibanda ; fight at Eodikonda ; Murari Bao’s 
382 
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retreat to Gooty — Haidar's advance northward into Murari 
Bao's territories . capture of Kodikonda ; capture of Madak 
sira — Capture of Nandidurg and capitulation of Chikkappa — 
Beview of Haidar's conduct of the Sira and Ghikballapur 
campaigns — Administrative arrangements for the new 
territories : Mir Ali Baza Khan appointed Faujdar of Sira; 
campaign against the Palegars of Bayadurg, HarapanahaUi, 
Chituldrug, etc. — Conquest of Bednur, 1763 ; Haidar’s 
motives — Bani Virammaji’srule — The story of the Pretender 
— Bednur and its surroundings — The city of Bednur — 
Haidar’s preparations — Haidar’s Treaty with the Pretender 
— Haidar's advance on the place — The progress of the siege 
and conquest -The destruction of the city — The fate of the 
Bani — A vindication of her character — A parallelism in 
point- The fate of the Ih%tender — Haidar's idea of an 
asylum for himself ; his aims on Thiaghur — His selection 
of Bednur — His settlement of Bednur — The garrisoning 
of places, etc. — Haidar’s State entry into Bednur — 
Attempted assassination of Haidar — Beflections on the 
Bednur episode — The vicissitudes of Bednur — Dewan 
Yenkappaiya’s degradation and death — Further conquests 
in the north, 1763 : Sode — Savanur — Effects of Haidar’s 
forward policy on the Mahrattas — Virammaji’s appeal [oi;>. 
deliverance — Peshwa Madhava Bao’s first invasion of Mysor^ 
1764-176d-j^The battle of Battihalli, M ay 3-6, 1764 ; Haidar’s > 
retreat on Anavatti — Battihalli and after — Haidar’s defeat 
at .Anavatti, December 1764 — Haidar at bay — Opens 
negotiations for peace, February 1766 — ^The Treaty of 
Bednur, March 1766; reflections on the Treaty — A retros- 
pect and prospect — The Poshwa’s first campaign and after — 
Overtures for the cession of Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries, 1763-1764 ; Muhammad Yusuf’s adventurous 
career (down to 1754)— The history of Madura, 1736-1754 — 
1754-1755 — Muliammad Yusuf’s subseouent career (down 
to 1764)- -His rebellion, 1763— His api.oal to Haidar for 
help — Haidar’s dilatory attitude towards him — A critique 
of Mr. Hill’s position — Haidar’s loss and gain from the 
Yusuf Khan episode —Conquest of Balam, 1766 — Attempt 
on Coorg, 1765 — Insurrections in the east and north-east, 
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1765 — ^InvaBion of MfiJabar, 1765-1766: Early history of 
Malabar — Alliance with Ali Baja of Cannanore— Further 
relations between Haidar and Ali Baja — Haidar sets out on 
the campaign ; his plan of operations ; his objective — The 
Nairs retaliate — Their tactics; Haidar’s progress against 
them- -Seeks to negotiate with the Zamorin ; settlement of 
the Eolattiri country ; Haidar advances against the 
Zamorin’s kingdom — Invests Calient ; proposes terms to 
the Zamorin, April 1766; Haidar’s precaution ; the 
Zamorin temporizes; the Zamorin confined in his own palace; 
and burns himself to death ; Haidar’s exactions from the 
Zamorin’s ministers — The settlement of the Zamorin’s 
country — Haidar advances further south-west; reduction 
of Cochin and other chiefs; return to Coimbatore — Bebellion 
of Nair chiefs and its suppression —Territorial limits of 
Mysore in 1766. 

T he usurpation of Haidar, thus far noticed, has to be 
reckoned an epoch-making event in the long reign 
of Krishparaja Wodeyar. Indeed, 
enough has been said to show how 
Haidar was as much an usurper of 
supreme authority in Mysore as his master Karachuri 
Nanjarajaiya, with this difference that while the latter 
had sought to maintain his position by recourse to 
conventional means, the former had come to know that 
the secret of success was best guaranteed by a direct 
appeal to arms in times of crisis. The usurpation of 
master and servant was, in fact, not one of kind but one 
of degree. If the causes which brought Haidar to the 
forefront were revolutionary in character, the state of 
the times (from 1761 onwards) was eminently suited to 
his furthering the work of the Dalavais and the early 
rulers of Mysore in the true spirit of a virtual Regent 
or Sarvddhikdri of Krishparaja.^ For, as we have 

1. yide Ch. XII above, for the evidence DO this point. A Fenian Memoir 
from Hyderabad (c. 1800) ia raniniBoent of the above aspect of Haidar's 
work when it tells ns that Haidar, on ac<}uirmg the supreme povrar in 
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seen,* though a Muhammadan by faith, Haidar 'was 
every inch a Hindu alike in temperament and training. 

There was nothing strange in Haidar following in the 
footsteps of Nanjar&ja and endeavouring 
idea of • Southern to step into the breach and resuscitate 
Empire, dying Empire of Vijayanagar. 

Nanjaraja, bom in or about 1704, the very year in which 
Eudaiida-fiSma, the nephew and successor of Sii-Banga 
VI, died, had seen the chac^ that had been wrought in 
the land by the lack of a central power. The idea of an 
Empire did not thus originate full-fledged in Haidar’s 
active brain. The seed of Imperialism was latent 
amongst certain of the States which had formed old 
Vijayanagar, though the urge towards its realization had 
been great only with Mysore. The wars of king Chikka- 
deva and Dajavai Nanjaraja were the natural expression 
of that spirit of adventure that had taken them beyond 
their own territorial limits. This was one of those 
matters in which Haidar was a close and devoted disciple 
of Nanjarsja. The idea of a new Empire had taken firm 
hold of Haidar. Two factors governed the situation. 
The first of these was the opportunity he had in Mysore 
to develop a centralized power, which he could use for 
realizing his objective ; and the second was his self- 
confidence, confidence in his own character and capacity 
for action. The fall of Nanjaraja prepared the ground 
for Haidar developing a new technique in State-craft, 
which soon seems to have terrified all people round about 
him. His dictatorship became rapidly all-emb acing in 
character. It concentrated all power in his hands ; 
and it involved the complete control of every form of 
activity in the country. It was as nothing that, as we 

SeriDKapstani, "ooutiaued hU mpecUnl behaviour to the titular 
prinoe (the Bija of Mysoro)," *' made all conqueata in hia name," and 
aent to him “pnaenta on auoh oooaaiona." [See Atiatie Annual 
Sagietar (1800), pp. S-7.] 

B. Ibid. 
von. II. 


AA 
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have seen, he tried to remodel the army ; to create a 
navy ; to be friendly to the merchants ; and gather in 
treasure. It was the objective behind all these activities 
that made those who saw or heard of him, or his zeal, 
feel that here was a man who was quite unlike what they 
had seen or heard so far. He could not have been 
more surprised than they at the fear he had begun to 
inspire into them and the effective — very effective — 
bargaining power that he was fast developing in the 
threat of war that he was continually offering them for 
the settlement of disputed questions. 

What encouraged Haidar in the policy of expansion — 
even aggi'ession — he resolved upon, may 
be briefly touched upon. If we are to 
judge from the situation in which he 
found himself, we can picture to ourselves the state of 
his mind. First of all, there was the chagrin he, with 
Nanjaraja, felt at the manner in which Mysore had been 
despoiled of what was due to her under the secret Treaty, 
'^he English at Madras had dealt a death-blow to the 
cession of Trichinopoly by alleging reasons and arguments 
which showed to him the utter impossibility of diplomacy 
proving successful where the use of other more telling 
means was needed. There can be no doubt that the 
Trichinopoly affair rankled in his heart as much as in 
that of Nanjaraja or any other Mysorean of the time.^ 


His policy ot 
action. 


.1. It is instructive to note here the causes of the First Mysore War (1767- 
1768) as set dovn hy Klrralvi— by himselt and by another historian 
quoted by him. Aooording to himself, the operative cause starts with 
“ the violation ot the treaty ” made with the Chief of Mysore (Bauja- 
raja) by Muhammad All, and Muhammad All driving him away from 
Trichinopoly after suoh violation, and rebelling against the NizSm of 
Hyderabad and usurping the Karnitic-Payangbat. Quoting the 
other historian's view, Klrmsqi adds that Muhammad All was 
" apprehensive that the affair of Triobinopoly, where be had so grossly 
violated bis faith, still ranklad like a thorn in the biasst of the Nawanb 
(Haidar All), and Ood forbid I lest be should consequently turn his 
views tiwaris Arkat (Aroot), and with the energy ot the Khodaddd, 
seise his country and wealth . . " {NtshattnirHydurif 216-816). See 
also, on this point, Ch. BVH below. 
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Lives had been lost and treasure had been poured on this 
venture and all, it seemed, to no purpose. Was that to go 
unavenged ? To Haidar, revenge seemed a kind of 
justice —may be, wild justice ; still, some kind of justice, 
which is as the balm to the pained heart. He studied 
revenge, and so kept his own wounds green. The coun- 
try’s man-power had been drained off by the war. Trade 
had suffered. Public discontent had to be appeased. It 
was not enough that Nanjaraja had been humbled and 
put out of authority. The losses sustained by him had 
to be made good. The dues to the army had been met 
but the Sahukars had to be paid off. The treasury had 
been depleted and had to be filled in. A new army had 
to be organised, if the scheme of reconquest was to 
succeed. The spirit of depression which had seized the 
people and which had brought Nanjaraja back to Mysore 
had to be banished, if the new policy was to get even a 
sporting chance. Haidar judged of the situation before him 
as anyone else would have, if he had been in his place. 
If anything, he realised quickly that he had to do some- 
thing striking, something impressive, and something 
even drastic to remove the defeatist spirit which had 
taken possession of the people. The situation called for 
a new policy of action, action which would keep the 
entire nation at work. In the then conditions, it was 
only military adventure— on popular lines, on lines the 
populace can understand — that would impress. . And 
what would impress better than the idea of revenge for 
wrong done or believed to have been done ? Such an 
idea would find a ready appeal in every human breast. 
Haidar grasped clearly this single fact. His own 
personal inclination or ambition apart, be instinctively 
appreciated human psychology and resolved upon a policy 
which would make the people hold fast to him. It was 
this policy of action that helped to keep Haidar, despite 
the faults of his character and his diplomacy, and his 
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differences of race and religion, at the helm of affairs 
for over twenty years. It glorified Mysore abroad, wiped 
out the unhappy memories connected with Nanjaraja’s 
failure at Tricbinopoly, and made the name of Mysore 
one to be feared. A man less capable than Haidar could 
not have hit on a policy of action which at once trans- 
formed a position so destitute of hope into one so full of 
promise, and granted ordinary diplomatic skill and some 
political prescience, so sure of success. Two other factors 
helped Haidar in his active policy of aggression. One 
was that he was, both by predilection and by upbringing, 
one on whom religion sat lightly. He befriended 
generally the Hindus and respected their scruples, their 
beliefs, and their religious observances. The characteri- 
sation that he was “ half-a-Hindu ” was not inapt in its 
application to him. This friendliness towards the Hindus 
in a Hindu state ruled by a Hindu sovereign made him, if 
not exactly a persona grata with the people generally, at 
least one who was regarded with a feeling akin to good- 
will. This initial goodwill proved a great asset to him. 
It enabled him to gather strength during the beginnings 
of his career as Begent, and later it helped him to win 
over the only possible opposition that might have proved 
an obstacle to his progress as a conqueror. 

Haidar’s first objective on attaining to the Begency 


His immediate 
aims and objectives. 


was the unification of the country. 
Towards this end, he tried to keep 
well with the Boyal House as repre- 


sented by King Krishparaja H and his adoptive mother. 


the dowager. * His initial step was to secure the friend- 


ship of his erstwhile master Nanjaraja, whom he deceived 


4. De L» Tour, Ayder AH, I. 68. Do Ii* Tour prefers to the Dowiger thua: 
" There waa a lady at Syriugpataani, oommonly called the old Oayva 
hecauae her hnaband, brother of the Kiog and of Nand Baja, had 
been regent or Day va of the Kingdom ” {Ibid), The reference here to 
“oldDayva" ia probably to DiTiJamma (or DoManuna) of Ka]ale, 
a relation of the Dajavai brothers and dowager queen of Krishparija 1 
and adoptive mother of Srishparaja II. De Ija Tour dooa not seem to 
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into the belief that he was still his best friend. He 
appeased him by making every submission to him. 
He assigned territory to him and made a promise, both 
in writing and by oath, that he would never make any 
attempt on his liberty, property or life, but would always 
regai d him as his father. ® Nanjaraja, old and gullible, 
was deceived once again. Then he secured Eha^ide Sao 
and despatched him to Bangalore, where he was exhibit- 
ed in a cage, in which he was soon reduced to bones.® 
Next, he caused an exact account of the Boyal revenues 
to be made, together with the treasure and the jewels. 
The Court Banker was examined and the jewellery 
pledged with him was taken back. A commission was 
appointed to look into his accounts and for the frauds 
practised by him — or alleged to have been practised by 
him — his property was confiscated. But this somewhat 
harsh judgment was tempered by his sons being appoint- 
ed in his place as Court Bankers, and himself being 
allowed a pension to subsist on. ' Haidar next turned 
his attention to the subjugation of the Fa|egars and 
certain of the principalities to the north-west. In regard 
to the first of these, the Palegars, his policy was not to 
antagonize those who yielded easily. Towards them, he 
professed friendliness ; and as against those who showed 
fight, he used force. This policy of force when required 

htve well Qiiderntood, or was ill-informed about, her exact relation- 
ebip. She promiaeiitlj in the local sourcea, ilie Haid, Ndm 

and the luid should have boeu about 66 years of age in 1761. 

She was the senior queen of Sriahijiaraja 1 and was married to him on 
March 17, 1716 (.4nnals, 1. 169). Though politically grasping, she is 
known to have been of a pioua and religious disposition. A grant in 
her name to Brahmans was made by Krisbparaja II in August 1761 (see 
Ch, XV, f. n. 83). She apjpears to have lived M.t least till 1767, if De 
La Tour is to be believed. Some of De La T references to her 
appear to be from hearsay and seem wholly la king in foundation 
6. Ibid, 1. 73. 

6. Ibid, I. 72-78; also Hobson, Hyder Ally^ 98. The latter vrrote in 1786 

** The cage with the bones ia to be seen to this day, in the publ 
baazar of Bengalore ” (Ibid). 

7. Z6id,I.73.76. 
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and friendliness where possible, enabled Haidar at once 
to keep the country free from insurrections and to raise 
the levies he required for carrying out the external wars, 
which he well realized he could not long avoid. The 
first external wars he engaged in were those by which he 
sought to secure the natural frontiers of Mysore. Thus, 
his invasion of the territory of Virammaji, the Bednur 
Baui, detailed below, was intended to absorb the old 
Eejadi chief’s territory, which extended towards the west 
as far as the sea. The kingdom of Kanara, as it was 
known at the time, had been encroached upon by the 
Portuguese, who had wrested from it the kingdom of 
Sunda and the country of Karvar, with its fortress of 
Opir, well known for its strength.® Haidar tried friendly 
overtures but, failing in them, attacked them with the 
superior troops at his command, and annexed all the 
dismembered parts of the old kingdom of Keladi, with 
the result that he extended at one bound the territorial 
limit of Mysore in the north-west to very near Goa. 
Even Goa would have been taken but for the French who 
were with him failing him in bis attempt on the fort of 
Bama. On his way back, he met Al! Baja of Cannanore ; 
and this opened a way for him, as we shall see, to lay 
the foundation for securing the western coast lower down 
as far as Travancore. 

The diplomacy of Nanjaraja, during the Dalavai 


(living effect to the 
policy. 


regime, had failed because he could not 
carry it through in the position he 
found himself. The English perceived 


he could not make any further appeal to the sword. The 


8. 1. 92; also Moenx’ Memo in ZHetch Beeords, No. 18, p. 151. Moens 

wrote in 1781 : *' Meanwhile be (Haidar) was hankering after the very 
rich kingdom of Cauara, whiob at that time was goTemed by a queen." 
As to the Portuguese, he writes: ** The Portuguese assisted him on 
the sly allowing many priTate soldiers and even officers to enter bis 
service in order to keep this dsngerous conqueror their friend. They 
have however sinoe found that he has respected or spared them on 
this account no more than any other European nation." 
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moment to strike had passed and troubles nearer home 
called him back to his native regions. Haidar, always 
quick to learn and improve on what he learnt, grasped' 
the central fact in the situation. He saw how Nanja- 
raja had reduced his own position and that of his country 
to one of misery and degradation. He realised quite 
clearly that weakness in armed strength means weakness 
in diplomacy. Demands — particularly territorial de- 
mands — are best pressed home with the backing of a 
strong army. 'Whether God is on the side of big battalions 
or not, there is reason to believe that Haidar was 
fully convinced that man cannot enforce even his just 
claims without a strong army to back them. He was 
thus led to prepare a new army to strengthen his diplo- 
matic power. He addressed himself to this imperious 
duty — to recast the whole army policy of Mysore — with 
alacrity. He should have seen, during the course of the 
fight for Tricliinoiwly, the deficiencies and shortcomings 
of the Mysore army and desired to put himself in such a 
state of defence from attacks from outside as would make 
Mysore, not indeed immune — that may have been 
impossible — but secure against the danger of a knock-out 
blow immediately on the breakout of hostilities. Fore- 
most among the necessities reckoned by him were the 
introduction of European discipline, ample supplies of 
guns of the most effective type, and sufficiency of Em-o- 
peans drawn from every possible source. By assiduous 
application to duty, Haidar built up quickly a large army, 
well-disciplined and well-armed, and made it the rampart 
of his country’s independence. At first, at any rate, his 
military measures were intended to reach a peaceable 
solution of the problem — who is to rule over the South ? 
The question would no longer be merely the capture of 
Trichinopoly. Hence it is he extended his eyes to either 
end of South India. He made known that a great and 
strong Mysore would mean a peaceful Southern India. 
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If the English, the Niz&m or the Mahiattas started a war, 
it would not, he felt sure, he over a minor concern over 
which they differed but because there existed once more 
a great and strong power in Mysore in the South of India, 
which would guard its interests. In such a case, Mysore, 
he held out, would fight not only for her own existence 
but also fight passionately for the whole of the South of 
India. Thus the choice for him lay between the method 
of reason and the method of force. Nanjaraja had tried 
to reason but had been worsted again and again. There 
was thus no alternative left for Haidar but the method 
of force. So at least he felt ; but before using it, he tried 
the method of peace. 

Haidar’s external policy was no doubt governed by 
. force. But there was an important 

Limitations to his ... .. .... 

policy of force. quahlication to that policy. He did 
not want to suppress all his neighbours 
but desired to subordinate them to Mysore. He wanted 
Mysore to have its full sway over them all, since that 
was the only way by which the quiet and happiness of 
the South of India could be secured. Strange as 
it may seem, he was giving effect to a policy that meant 
the annihilation of “ Moghul ” extension in the South in 
the manner Nizam-ul-raulk intended as the pretended 
representative of the Mughal Emperor at Delhi, the 
sovereign head, against whom he himself had revolted. 
Haidar was, in fact, giving effect to Chikkadgva’s and 
Nanjaraja’s policy of one Empire south of the Krishpa, 
with Mysore as its centre in place of old Vijayanagar. 
That was what he aimed at, not merely as the sum of his 
political philosophy but as a practical scheme of action. 
He built on the theme that if one Empire is gone, the 
next one should get ready without delay. In treating of 
Haidar, one suddenly perceives the daring ingenuity of 
his solutions to the troubles that confronted him 
repeatedly. 
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Haidar’s plan of operations was to isolate the English 
at Madras and encircle them. With 
opwti^r view, he fixed the river 

Erishpa as his northern boundary. 
The whole of the west coast from Goa to Travancore was 
to become his western boundary.® This meant the 
conquest of Bednur, Mangalore, the whole of Malabar 
(with the ports of Cannanore, Calicut and Cranganore), 
Cochin and Travancore. Contiguous with these terri- 
tories, he aimed at the conquest of Coorg and Coimbatore. 
Inland, towards the South, he already held the strong 
fort of Dipdigal and he befnended Mahtuz Khan, brother 
of Muhammad AlT, who had been appointed to the charge 
of the Madura and Tmnevelly countries. *® At the same 
time, he kept close touch with Muhammad Yusuf Khan, 
the rebel Commandant of Madura, in order to use him, 
it possible, in his own interests. “ In the country imme- 
diately south of the Tungabhadra, including Bellary and 
Anantpur, and in Mjsore itself, he resolved on breaking 
up the Pilegars who held sway and were found to prove 
a source of weakness in times ot warfare. He further 
aimed at the subjugation of the Fathan Nawabs ot 
Cuddapah and Kumool, thus seeking to establish a circular 
cordon along the whole extent ot his northern trontier. 
Nearer home, to the south-east, he was already master of 
the entire area known as the Baramahals, which took 
him half way up to the confines of Trichinopoly, besides 
the whole country as far as Vellore. The English had 
but a stnp ot country between Vellore and Madras, 
including Arcot and the country as far as Trichinopoly 
to the south, nominally in Muhammad All’s possession. 
Tanjore was an uncertain factor. In Mween Dmdigal 


9 See Chs, below 

10 See under Madura and Tmnevelly below. 
11. See under Yueai Khdn below. 

13 See Che. below. 

18 See Che. below 
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and Madras lay Tric^inopoly, the disputed possession. 
The French, however, though disabled for the moment, 
were active in his interests and soon expected to get back 
Pondicherry, their capital, and they would thus be within 
striking distance of both Madras and Trichinopoly 
The country from near Masulipatam to the noithward 
was in the hands of the Niram, whom Haidai determined 
on turning into an ally of his own He desired first 
to digest the west coast kingdoms iroin noith to south, 
settling accounts with the Portuguese and the Dutch in 
this legion incidentally , then, turn fiist on the English , 
next, on the Mahiattas, and finally on the Ni/am. If 
the English weie done with, he felt suie he could deal 
with the Nizam easily The sea-roads he desired to cut 
by developing a navy Foi this he laid out dockyards 
and naval arsenals for the construction of ships of war 
at Honavar, Mangalore, Calicut and othei places 
The year 1761 was an eventful one in the history of 
India. It saw the translation of Haidar 
111 India in 1761 to the supreme position of Sarvadni- 
kari in Mysore, a departure from 
tradition as striking as it was lull ot portent It marked 
the disappearance in the south ot the final remnants of 
Vijayanagar rule by the death of Sil-Ranga VII, the last 
of that famous dynasty known to the inscriptions In 
the north, the Mahrattas, who had i eached the pinnacle 
f their power in India, were attacked by Ahmad Shah 
Ahdali, the Afghan, and sustained a defeat which may 


14 Pondicherry aurreiidcied to the Cnglibh ou the evemng of the 15th 
Jaunery 1761 It was restored to the Preach by the Peace of Pans in 
1763, though with a territory lebs extensive Pondicherry ib by road 
just 102 miles South of Madras ota Tmdivanam and Ohingleput, and 
about 123 miles K B of Tnchmopoly vta Volcoudapuram, Vuddha- 
cfaalani and Onddalore 
16 SeeCh XVII below 

16 Sri-Ranga VII probabfy bore an attenuated rule up to about 1761, as we 
have no mscnptional or other records referring to him bejrond 1769 
Tentatively he has been assigned to 1717 1769 But probably he lived 
a year oi two more (See Myt Gae , 11 ui 2416 2416) 
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fairly be described as closing the period during which 
they had tried, under the leadership of the Peshwas at 
Poona, to establish imperial rule m India. The Anglo- 
French War in South India, the counterpart of the Seven 
Years’ War in Europe, ended, in that year, with the fall of 
Pondicherry and the destruction of its fortifications by 
the English. The French were left without a home in 
India, and, dispossessed of all their possessions, were 
compelled, if they wei e at all to lemam in it, to seek 
service under independent Indian rulets, awaiting a turn 
of events in their favour. This great French reverse, 
however, proved of infinite advantage to Haidai, who 
took over the whole of then forces into his services, au'’^ 
accession welcome not only as adding to his military 
strength but also as a means to better the discipline of 
his own forces, present and future. The year 1761 also 
marks definitely the break-up of the Mughal Empire and 
the decline of its authontv wherever it had held sway. 
Ahmad Shah’s invasion of India in that year did even 
more damage to the Mughals than even to the Mahrattas. 
Whereas the Mahrattas recovered later what they had 
lost, the Mughal power was completely broken. In the 
words of Elphmstonc, “ the history of the Moghul Empire 
here closes of itself." ** Its teriitory was broken into 

17 See Elphinstono, JItsttirff ofliidui, 762-76-) 

16 Pondicherry enrrendered to Oootc on 16tb January 1761, the French ofhoei s 
and soldiers hecoining prisoners of aar (See f u 14 above) Refugees 
in neutral settleiueuts and tiiose who had tscaped into the Ulterior and 
sought service with Indian mlerb were tbo only French that remained to 
represent their nation's interests in this country The Madras Council, 
in a letter dated the 26th March 1764, estimated the total number of 
these at 1,600 (J. O Beeardsi Madras Letters lit ectvfd^ 1 A ). In the 
Ceurt’b letter dated 9th December 1762, the number is set down as 
600. Some took service m My bore, some in Tenjore and som^ under 
Tiisuf Eban, the rebel Commandant of Madura One M de Maudave, 
who had served under Lolly, berame representative of France in India, 
from 4th April 1762, when he arrived at Negapatam from Mauritius 
He sras comuiBSioiied by the French Council at Mauritius to resudcitate 
the French party in India among the Indian States All Frenchmen 
in India were to obey him (see M de Maudave’s Relatwn in 8 C Hill, 
E/urn, 246) 19 flsstorp o/ Indta, 763. 
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separate states ; its capital was deserted and its Emperor 
became an exile. ^ Among the foreign traders settled in 
India, the English had triumphed over the French, and 
from 1761 they began to shed their trading character and 
assume more and more the position of territorial rulers, 
first as agents and then as principals. " The Mahrattas, 
worsted in the north, found it impossible to regain their 
power either for combination or for action. The 
Mahratta confederacy was broken, with the result that 
Haidar found that he had either to fight alone the 
English or yield the place to them, thus making room 
for foreign ascendancy. 

In prosecuting his aims and objectives, Haidar proceeded 

T ntori»i X au IKimt to point, the nearer or 

•uoii*” cqmaition*of easier objective first and the farther or 

Hoskote and Kira, more difficult One next. Thus, he 

1761 

first subdued the local chiefs round 
about Bangalore and Kolsr, thus clearing the immediate 
neighbourhood both of Mahratta allies and subordinates 
or possible hostile chiefs. Then, he turned his attention 
to chiefs farther away and reputed stronger.*® Among 

20. Alimad Shah Abdah reoogniaed All Gohar, the eldeat aou of AlaiUKlr 11, 

ab Emperor, ander tbe title of Shali Alam 11 Najib ud daola, however, 
reniatned the imperial deputy at l>elhi until hiH deatli in 1770. Shah 
Alam returned to liis capital, by the aid of the Mahrattas, in December 
1771. But the Delhi of 1771 was a >ery different place from the Delhi 
of Auraiigzlb and hie forbears. 

21. The English deposed, in October 1760, Mir Jafar in Bengal and set up 

Mir ESsim in bis place In the South, they stood by Muhammad All 
throughout his btraggle with his competitors. 

22. Haid Nam (1784), ff. 24«26. For an acconnt of some of Haidar's early 

campaigns (1761>1766) from the military and strategic points of view, 
bee Mtmttira of Ryder Ally by Eloy Jose Correa Feixoto (177P)i 
pp. 27-62. This work, though perhaps the earliest available contem- 
porary authority for the period, only occasionMly dstes the campaigns 
described, and merely records the author’s impressions of them without 
a correct appreciation of tlieir bsckground. Among other authonties 
otx the snbieot, see also and oompare De La Tour, Ayder Ah {X784), I. 
76-114 ; Bobaon, Ryder Ally (1786), 23-37 ; Eirmapi, Neahatmi-Hydttfn 
(e. 1600), 106-187; Charles Stewart, Memoira of Ryder Aly Khan, 
16-17, etc. In these sources, there is generally • mixing up of the 
details of events, which are not satisfactorily dated* De La Tour, in 
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the first places to be taken were Sira and Hoskute, m the 
possession of the Mahrattas. The events that led to these 
conquests will necessitate a little diversion into Hyderabad 
affairs. 

During the twelve years that followed the death in 
Aut T«h (tid hw 1748 of Kamar-ud-din, sumamed Asaf 
sons uid gnodsons, Jah, the Subadar of the Deccan, affairs 
1T48-1T61 Hyderabad were in a constant state 

of flux.® The domestic rivalry among his sons and 
grandsons added to the contests for supremacy in the 
south between the English and the French, who had 
been established for some time on the East Coast, and 


Their interneome 
quanreU. 


kept Deccan in continued turmoil. 
Asaf Jah left four sons. The eldest of 
these was Ghazi-ud-din, who held high 


office at the court of Delhi. The second was Nasir ,T ang, 
whose claims were disputed by Muzaffar Jang, hia 
nephew, who was supported by Dupleix, the French 
Governor of Pondicherry. But he had the misfortune to 
fall into his uncle’s hands and was imprisoned by him. 
Nasir Jang, however, was himself murdered treacherously 
by Pathan rebels in 1750. Muzaffar Jang was, after 
this, set at liberty, and he succeeded his uncle with the 
support of the French. To mark his appreciation of 


pmrtiooUr, « .ware of hw own UmitatiouB when he saye The trne 
reason why the forma scUoua of this celebrated conqueror have not 
been giTou in a more ample manner in the present work, is. that the 
Author, not having joined the army of the Nabob before the time of 
thewaronthoooa-.t of Malabar, did not think it necessary to apeak 
largely oonoeroing mJitaiy operationabe could only know from tte 
eo^nmoatione of others ” Pe La Tour makes 

Bssllat Jang’s campaign, which occumd m ITOl, come 
conquest of Bavanur by Haidar, which occurred in 176% after the 
conquest of Bedniir In fact, I e repreieiiU Basalat Jang as sending 
an ‘‘embassy'’ to Haidar ss the result of iV Utter’s victoiy ovw the 
Savanur Nawab. See De La Tour, o c . I 7L Compare slso Wilks 
(Mvtoar, I 487 684), who cites no authorities for bis statements For 
a ^taded critical notice of the sources of Mysore History for the 
usurpation period (1761-1799), side Appendix ly 
Asaf Jah was appointed Nuam-nl mnlk and Subadar of the Do^n in 
1718. He became jndependeat and died in 1748 See ante v 368. 
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Fiunch aid, he received a body of French troops, 
commanded by General Bussy, into his service, and 
assigned large territories near Pondicherry, the district 
of Earikal, and the tovrn and district of Masulipatam. 

He was, however, soon killed, in 1751, 
srisbat Bno- jjj personal encounter with the 
oeBaion.i NawSb of Kumool. His only son 

being a minor, Salabat Jang, the third son of Asaf 
Jah, succeeded, again under French auspices. He con- 
firmed, m 1753, many of the privileges enjoyed by the 
French, and assigned several districts in the Northern 
Circars for the pay and equipment of the French 
auxiliaries in his service. Salabat Jang was served as 
Minister by one Baja Uaghunath Das. He being 
murdered in 1752, was succeeded by Sayid Tjashkar Kh£n, 
who, in his turn, was followed, m 1755, by Shah Nawaz 
Btaiat Jang, hit KhSii, who, being treacherously mur- 
brother and Minis- dered in 1758, was succeeded by 
' Basalat Jang, Salabat Jang’s own 

brother, who was then Governor of Burhanpur. He 
was, however, supplanted, in 1760, 

by*^.samAl“T7M‘ yOUnger 

brother, who became all powerful at 
Hyderabad thereafter. In his hands, Salabat Jang 
became before long a mere puppet, and later, in 1761, 
was first imprisoned and two years later murdered by 
him. In the year 1760, Nizam All was engaged in a 
defensive and unsuccessful campaign 
acUvitiM.** againstBalaji Rao, the Peshwa, between 

the rivers Krishna and Godavari. 
Basalat Jang, who, since 1759, had nursed a feeling of 
ill-will against his brother Nizam All, and had unfolded 
in his negotiations with Mons. Bussy his views of 
independent sovereignty in the south and his desire, if he 
could effect that object without compromising his 
independence, of obtaining the aid of the French to 
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oppose the better fortunes of his brother Nizam AIT, saw 
his opportunity come. But as he could hardly move in 
any direction beyond the limits of his jahgir of Adoni, 
without coming into contact with some Mahratta terri- 
tory, dependency, or army and he found it expedient to 
maintain amicable relations with the actual opponents of 
his rival, he passed the early part of that year at his own 
capital in inaction. The distraction that called away 
the Mahrattas northwards and which subsequently ended 
in the famous battle of Panipat on 7 th 
Sira 761. 1761. gave him an opportunity 

to move out on a venture of his own.** . 
In August 1760, he began to draw within the circle of 
his own possessions the most convenient and accessible 
fragments of the shattered states around him. The 
success that attended this first independent effort of his 
proved encouraging. Although checked now and again, 
he had greatly enlarged his limits and about the month 
of Oct ober 176 1,*° he had planned a campaign which 
included the reduction of then in the possessionof 
the Mahrattas, but, as we have seen, formerly the capitale 
of the Nawab, and as such held to be dependent on th 
Subadar of the Deccan. The plan of his projected 
campaign appears to have been to march straight from 
Adoni to Sira and take it and from there proceed to 
H oskOte. the other strong outpost of the Mahrattas, and 
drive them out of the Eamatak-Balaghat, and establish 
himself in their place. He seems to have marched via 
Gooty-Pama4i-Penukoijda-Hoskote-Dodbal|apur.“ 

24. The Btatement of Bobeou (o. r., 24)thatBu&ifitJBngva0*'diBpatched" 

by his brother SaUbat J«ng with an armv to recover Sira from the 
Mahrattas is without fouudatioi . It was eosautially an attempt of his 
own to establiBh himself in tbe Eamatak-BSla,,iiHt 

25. This is the date given in the Haiti. Ndm.^ : Vvthu^Aivfja. 

Bobaon gives no date bnt correctly places tbo event before tbe conquest 
of Bedulir. Wilks Bets it down to .Tune 1761, o. e., I. 490. KirmSpi 
antedates the events oonnect<fd with Basdlat JaDg'seainpaigo and sets 
them down to 1767 (A. H. 1171). 

20. There is some doubt whether this was the route followed by BasSlat 
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'Arrived at Hoak5^ Tvith a large force, he Beems to 
have moved tc Sira, the capital of the 
of Ho 8 province, and reconnoitred the citadel 
there, but thought it most prudent to 
leave it alone. His coffers were empty and the long drawn 
siege that the place promised did not prove attiactive to 
him. He, therefore, evidently turned his back on the 
place and retired to Hoskote and laid siege to it.®’ It was 
his arrival there that called Haidar to Bangalore, immedi- 
ately after his success over Khande Bao at Seringapatam. 

On his arrival at Bangalore, Haidar found Basalat 
Its deftnoo by Mu- engaged in his siege of Hoskate, 

knnd dripsti, the but Unable to make any headway against 
M»hr*ttokilledir x mi. i. i.v i j j 

it. y^hough the woiks were rude and 


Tang Wilkfl narrativa (1 c would Buggeat that he prooaeded to Sira 
hrBt If ao, hia route would bo from Adoni to Sira via Bellary and 
Bayadurg and after taking Sira pau on vta Kaddagin and Chikba1]a* 
par and then to Hoskote The fiaui Ndm (ff 21 26). the earliest 
authonty, makes Hoskote the fint objective Hobson eoufirms by his 
direct statement that Ho^nte **beiQg the first plaoeon his route'* was 
"immediately invested * by him Robson's acoount (o c , 24) would 
suggest that he came b} the other and more direct route from Adoni, 
which IS by way of Clooty, Pamadi, B&mdurg, Dbarmavaram, Naga* 
samudram, Venkatagin-pilajam, Pennkonda, Hindupur, Kodikopda, 
Chikballapur, Nandidurg, De^nhal)!, Hoskote, Dodballipur, Tumkur 
and Sira Robson's version seems to be confirmed by Kirmani (o c , 
106 111), who makes Hoskote Basalat Jang s first objective, he and 
Haidar marching on, separately, to Sira, after the capture of Hoskote 
Bobson'e account renders nnnecessary s doable visit to Sira, neoessi- 
tated by Wilks' version The Ha%d Ndm version, which is the 
earliest and is adopted here, may be reconciled with Wilks' yersion by 
understanding it to mean that Basalat Jang came not by the Adoni 
Bellary Rayadurg Sira route but by the Adoni Gooty Hoskote route 
but after proceeding farther to Sira and reconnoitnug the plMe, and 
finding it difiSoult to take without a siege, marched back to Hoskote 
and laid siege to it first 

27 See note 26 above Wilks says that finding a sioge of Sira unprofitable, 
from the immediate view cA quickly filling his ** miliUry chest, ' 
Bsailat Jang "passed it" mid "moved farther south, over an 
undulating country, alternately strong and open, the plainer parts 
having been fortified againat sudden moursion by walls and towei s by 
kneaded clay, which surrounded every village ’ A little later, Wilks 
makes us mfer Basilat Jang moved to Hoskote, where Haidar found 
him "engaged m the siege" (Ic) These details suggest, as stated 
above, that Basilat Jang came to Bira by a route other than the one to 
be inferred from the Haid Ndm aud Robson Wilks, as usual, does 
not quote his authority 
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consisted mainly of village bulwarks, the fort possessed 
the great advantage, bestowed on it by nature, of being 
unassailable on one face What was worse for Basalat 
Jang, it was defended by a garrison which defied and 
dended his attempts to subdue them. Though garrisoned 
only by 700 regulars with country arms, the garrison 
defended itself for two months, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of Basalat Jang.® Mukund feripatl,® the 
Mahratta officer, who commanded it, was a brave man. 
He had strengthened the works with caie and stood the 
siege well. So gallantly indeed did he defend it, that 
Basalat Jang was put to the necessity of calling in the 
aid of Haidar.® His mortification at being thus foiled 
in his attempt was extreme, but he had no funds and he 
had to look as brave as he could.®* This was the oppor- 
tune moment foi Haidar He had not only arrived at 
„ , , . , , Bangalore in time but had also been 
Treaty with Haidar watchful of what was happening around 

for the conqneat of jjg at once set to work Hoskote 

Sira province , , i , . , . , ' 

being only 18 miles to the north-east 
of Bangalore, the first communications were rapidly 
opened.® Basalat’s emissary had hardly reached Haidar’s 
camp, when Haidar despatched Fuzzul-ullah-£han as the 
M 3 'sore ambassador to BasSlat Jang. 
Treat^™' ended in the conclusion of a 

treaty, Haidar all the while keeping 
himself in the background.®® The terms were that 

SB Uobaon, o e , 24 According to Eirmarn, be was assisted m the siege 
by Unran Bao of Qooty and the Nawab of Cuddapah, from whom 
Hoekofe bad been taken in 1767 by Fesbwa B£U]i Rao See Eirmum, 
o r , 108 , Wilks, o c , I 490.4®! 

29 Eirmarn styles him **Mokhnnd Snpnl ", 1 0 

80 Eirmarn, o e , 106-107, 

81 Wilks, 1 c. 

32 Ibid , Eirmarn, 1 o 

81 Elrmapi (o e., 107) states that Haidar declined a personal mttrview 
with Basalat until he had known what service was expected of him 
although he bad executed the same Though Haidar oonld afford some 
times to he very humble and assume an air of obedience which wonl d 

BB 
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Haidar was to actively help BasSlat with his large army 
and a sufficiency of artillery in the conquest of Hoskote 
and Sirs, in fact, in retaking the lost Mughal province of 
Sira ; that they were both to carry on the sieges of the 
two places, till they were taken ; that as soon as each 
place should surrender, each army should take possession 
on its respective side of attack; that all the artillery, 
ammunition, and other things taken possession of should 
be the share of B^alat Jang, who should either take it 
in kind or receive their value from Haidar; that the places 
should be taken possession by Haidar ; and that Basalat 
was to invest Haidar with the Subdh of Sira in return 
for a nazar of Bs. 3 lakhs.®* This 
Signifloanoe of the nieant, SO far as Haidar was concerned, 
the extermination of the Mughal 
from Mysore, a much desired end, and for Basalat, 
a sum of money which he badly required. Basalat 
could do little with a territory he could not keep 
as against Haidar. So, he determined to make him 
his pretended vassal, which he could not well avoid. 
Incidentally he may, if Haidar sided him, keep his 
brothers, Salabat and Nixam AH, out of this area. The 
treaty was signed and the money was paid,*® and 
the sanad for investing him with the title of “ Nawab ” 
was duly executed by Basalat Jang and handed to 
Haidar. These documents designated Haidar as Nawdh 
Haidar All Khan Bahadur, a name which he from about 

at the eaine tune aerve his oarii ends, this statemeut is probably a 
reSnement of Klrmini. Both Bobson and Wilks discouiitPiisiico It. 
34. Wilks, n.r., 1 491 ; Robson stys Us. 6 lakhs, o.e , 24-2S. Aocordinf; to 
Robson, Basalat desiml the help of Haidar only for the “ reduotlon of 
the capital ” t.r., Sira, he himself '■ engaging to oompleat the rest with 
his own force.” (The name of “Sira” is given as “Sirpi” by 
Robson wherever it occurs in bis work). De La Tour gives the condi- 
tions of tho Treaty eutered into and confuses it as applying to Sira 
only, which Basilat could not reduce by himself. But the Treaty is a 
general one and applies both to Sira and HoskSte, both of which 
Basalat found it diftcult to take — Be La Tour, o.r , I. 78-79, 

86, Wilks, 0 . r,, I, 491-492 ; Robson, o. c,, 24-26, 
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this time assumed, though the latter title had been 
bestowed on him earlier than this by his own sovereign “ 
Wiikg’ oriticsAn of ^hc Treaty, which confirmed these 
the term* of the titles, if it did not grant them 
actually, has been half humorously 
criticised by the military historian of Mysore. “ The 
distress of this Chief (Basalat Jang) and the whole 

86. The title "BahadOr** was bestowed on him by King Knahoaraja II in 
1768 (aee Anit F According to Wilka and Robson, the tanad 

was granted and the treaty wafa execnted and delivered before Haidar 
began to give his aid in the taking of UoskSte. According to the 
HaidNam (ff. the soiiadoonfemng the title was given after 

he had given hi^ help and taken Hoskote, in recognition of the skill be 
displayed in taking this fort. According to this source, the title 
bestowed on him on thiboooaaion was ** Haidar lang.'* (The text mns 
Baadlat Janqaru eantuahapattu Iio%dat Janqaru endu Nato/lbange 
kttabu kotfarUt etc ) This would suggest that he had already bad the 
titles of Naudb and Khdn Bahadxtr and that the Sannd and Treaty 
only recited these titles in them RirmSni {o e.» llS-lld) suggests 
that the title was given to Haidar by Basalat Jang ^'some three or 
four days after th( tahng of Btra and that the title was oonferred on 
him in person by Basalat Tang This chroiucler says that Basklat 
Jang sent for Haidar, on the day appointed for his march back to 
Adorn, and he ** saluted him with the title of NawSb Haidar UI KbSu 
nahadur Chuckmak Jung,^* **Cbuckmak’' meaning in Turkish the 
flint and steel of the musket. Klrmapi adih* the remark that he is not 
anxious to couceal the fact that at the time Basalat conlerred on 
Haidar tne titles mentioned, he did not wish to displease him bv 
rejeoting them and so remained silent Jiut after Basfilat departed 
he rejected the title of fatty and styled himself Khdn hahadSr*' 
(o e , 11^. Wilks records a modibed version of this story as an 
incident that took place during the negotiations that followed anterior 
to the conclusion of the treaty that preceded the capture of HoskOte 
ana 6ira. His version is thus obaractenstically told " In the course 
of the negotiation, Basalut Jung proposed to honour Hydnr 

with a title of the older distingnishod by its terminating Persian 
word * Jttup* (war) Among the lowest vulgar thia word le pio* 
nounred as Zung% whicb also signifies the tinkhng circular kind of 
bell, commonly strung round tbe necks of camels and oxen , and 
iiyder, among other remains of the society of his jouth, retainfwl 
th}8 faulty pronunciation. When Fnzriil OoUa Khan came with this 
proposition, Uyder laughed in hxs face, and 'epeatjug four or five 
timea ihe word Zun^, ’Let me have nothing ^o do with youi 
ornaments of a beast of burden,’ sud he, ' but it the great man 
insiatB on giving such a decoration, yon may take it to yourself * 
Fuzaol OoUa, who loved a title, and was not fastidiojs in sorutuiiz- 
ing authorities, took Uyder at his word; and returning to Ooseota 
did receive the title of Hyhat Jung (terror of wa ), which he ever 
afterwards reUmed ” (Wilks, o. c., 1. 49S!) Cf. Peixoto, dfemosrs, l.o. 

BB* 
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character of the negotiation may be inferred from the 
fact," he says,^’ “ that for a neeer of three lakhs of 
rupees, he agreed to invest Hyder with the office of 
Nabob of Sera, an office, a country, and a capital, which 
were yet to be conquered ! The alleged rights which 
Hyder acquired from this instrument of investiture have 
been gravely discussed and defended.^ The right of the 
grantor seems to have been inferred from the act of 
granting, frr no other source of right can be readily dis- 
covered, the right of the sword, to which most political 
claims may be ultimately traced, was absolutely wanting 
in this case ; and the decision of this arbiter, pronounced 
three years afterwards by Nizam Ali, de facto Soubadar, 
or ruler of the Deckan, shewed his sense of the authority 
of Basalut Jung, by restricting him by force of arms to 
the single district of Adwanee (Adoni).’’ As to this 
suggestion, it may be stated that at 
of los expedition to Mysore, 
Basalat Jang had elected to take his 
chance against his brother Salabat Jang. Haidar — or 
rather Mysore— acquired rights over the conquered area 
just because they were conquered and not by virtue of 
the alleged grant by Basalat Jang any more than they 
were when Nizam Ali was later bought oS by Haidar 
just as his brother had been on the previous occasion. 
The fact of possession was more important to Haidar 
than the grant, though the alleged grant made possession 
more secure in the sense that it helped towards a formal 
settlement, and, what is more, made other claims against 
Mysore less moral, if not less legal also. If Haidar had 
dreamt that he had any rights under this alleged grant 
for Mysore, he knew quite well he would have to defend 
them with his sword. He knew full well that Basalat 
Jang had neither the right to make the grant, nor 

87. Willca, 4>. e., I. 491. 

tS. By whom, Wi|1m doM not mention* 
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acquired the right to make it, nor conld back up the 
assertion of such a right by an effective appeal to the 
sword. But he was prudent enough not to think beyond 
the immediate present. He had just got out of the ordeal 
with Khande Eao and there was no need to court trouble 
from Basalat Jang or his brothers. Each was to be dealt 
with in his turn, if it came to that.® Basalat Jang, 
happy with his money, pretended to show his apprecia- 
tion of Haidar’s solicitude by investing him with a title 
of honour, evidently to exact an additional sum from him. 
But Haidar artfully refused himself the gratification .of a 
high sounding tittle and with it the further cash gift that 
was expected of hini.“ Immediately the treaty and the \ 
sanads were duly made out, Haidar, in October 1761, 
joined his forces to those of Basalat Jang before HoskOte 
and prosecuted its seige with vigour. He first reconnoitr- 
ed the fort and the nature of the ground. He then 
attacked the fort and took it at the first assault. Having 
raised his batteries there with the aid of his French 
officers, he gave orders to his artillery to fire at the walls 
of the fort. They soon drilled them so full of holes as a 
bird's cage. Basalat Jang, against whose camp Haidar 
directed a few shots, got so upset that he, it is said, 
immediately changed his ground of encampment to 
another, beyond the local tank, northward of the fort.^‘ 
The firing on the fort continued for\another two or three 
days, and the walls battered. Haidar, appreciating the 
gallantry of the defenders, proposed honourable terms of 
surrender. He said that if they surrendered immediately, 
they might, without molestation from any one, proceed 
with their property where they liked ; if not, he would 

89. Ab * matter of foot, Then, in 1167, Nizam All had to be appeased in bii; 

tarn, Haidar was egnally read; to bo; him up for the moment 

and tnm against him immediately thereafter, see Chapters below. 

40. Wilks (1. c.) says that Basilat expected an enhanced payment for giving 

the title. 

41. Kirmapi, o. c., 107-10S. 
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storm the fort, and that in that case, the garrison with 
their wives and children would be put 
*0 sword. The Killedar, Mukund 
Srlpati, at last yielded, though not 
without protestations, and marched out with his 
men and property, Haidar providing him with the 
necessary transportation for his baggage as far as 
Poona. Haidar at once placed a garrison of his 
own in the fort and next day called upon Basalat 
Jang to send his own garrison, so that he might 
withdraw his.^® But the prudent Basalat Jang, 
though thus declared “ the reputed captor of a mud 
fort,” declined the honour, either through lack of 
convenience or policy, and left the fort with its 
dependencies to the charge of Haidiii', and marched 
towards Sira. 


48. RobTOD'ii woannt (o 26) h very bnel. “ The treaty signed, nnd 
the money pud," he sayf , " Hyder marched with his army and joined 
the party lent bun by Ba’ialat Juug, attacked Ou»coti.ih afreeh, and 
In a few daya carried the place by composition, which he garrisoned 
with hi8 own people, and immediately marched to the reduction of 
Sirpi (Sira)." Wilks is e<iuaUy short (I. c ). "On leccivm:? Ibene 
honours (the bononrs conferred on him), he (Haidar) in October (1761) 
united hie array to that before Ooecota (Hoeko^e) and in a few days 
gavo to the great Baealat Jang the honor of being the reputed captor 
of a mud fort." Do La Tour faila to note the rapture of Hosko^e. 
l^he Hatd Ndm. la pointed to a degree. On bis aid being sought by 
Basalat Jang, Haidar, it aaya, p’*oceeded thither and loading up 
the rannoni, bat*ered the fort and reduced H on cot/'le (or asree- 
ment). The Kannada original puts it tersely tbna mOrcht kaffi 
tOpugala hodadu djyu inddi kavaUninda %I%aalagL The 

account given in the text above is based on Eirmaui (o. c., 107-109), 
which is confirmed by all the other sources as indicated above. 
Kirmapi fails to note, however, the help received from Freucb artillery 
officers. Bobson, Said. Ndn* and Kirmaui agree that the fort was 
surrendered as the result of a mutnal agreemeot. Bnt none of these 
mention the feet that the Fiench artillery oAoera in Haidar's service 
Wire useful to him in this connection. As Col. Miles, the translator 
tf Klrmapi's wurk^puts it, ** Fasalgt Jung knew well to whom Hydur 
owed bis fame, although he (Hydur) himself had not the candour to 
acknowledge it " (o. o., US, f. n., Dn La Tour makes itplain that 
^ gne condition of the Treaty between tfaidsr and Basftlat was 
that Haidar should help him with his camp army and numerous 
artillery. 
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Haidar followed Baa&lat Jang two or three days later 
and joined him with his well-disciplined 
8ie„eofSira army and a grand tram of artillery 
served by Europeans, though he kept 
aloof from him.^® Arrived at Sira, Haidar encamped 
near the Idgah, to the north-west of the fort,.>'while 
Basalat Jang and his troops took up their position on a 
tank, to the east of the fort, which they surrendered .iJ' 
Batteries were next thrown up, and approaches dug and 
earned, a sharp fire, with explosion of mines, being kept 
up continuously. The town was soon taken by Haidar, 
though only by degrees, the defence being more than 
equal to the attack on it. Batteries were soon erected, 
again with the aid of French otticers ; and the heavy 
cannon mounted on them did their work, with the result 
that the walls of the fort were completely knocked down. 
By successful undermiiung, two of the bastions were 
also blown up together with the curtain. This induced 
the besieged to consider their position seriously. Despite 
Xriimbak Kri *ieither Lakshman-Han, the 

bhm’a iiout i csi«. Mahratta Governor of Sira, nor Triam- 
**"‘^*' bak-Krishpa, the Killedar, showed any 

sign ot jielding.^ Though they knew that no relief was 


48 Kirnivi lAyM that pMteioa »nd took bs» potftwitb BasaUt Taug’a 

advanoed guard " Stilli ho>^ver,** be adds, "uo visit or meetiug 
bad paHsoJ between theto, uor bad they ever spoken to each other 
except through a medium ’’—Klrmioi, o c* IW. As to the grand 
train of aitiilery brought up b> liaidar—aee De La Tunr, e. c., 1. 79. 

44 The account which follows is ba<«ed partly on the Hatd. 

(ff 24*26) and paitly ouKlrmC^i (o c,, lOO-lll) auu De La Tour (1 c.), 
Rcbaoii iDoludes uo dcBoription of the warfarei while WiUs dumiases 
equally eummarily, stating that the plaea '*inade but a feeble 
resibUnoe.” (1. 498). Xbe text above shows tl<s stout resuisnoe offered. 
The siege lasted for **a month," aocociixig lu both Bobaou and 
Kirmapi De La Tunr sajs that tbs blowing npol tne bastions and the 
onrtsiu ** forced the besiegerv to surrender at dlsoretion." IhU seeuib 
a clear exaggeration on bis part as also the statement that this 
surrender ** increased tbe terror bis (Haidar’s) arms bad spread ove 
the extensive Bmpire of India." (1, c.). 

45. Tbe Haid, Ndm. (L o.) mentions the name of Lakiibxnsn«fisn. Binnani 
(o. c t 110) asys that *' Trimiifc Bislion " (Tri«mbek-Bn8bps) wse 
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possible, the Mahratta power being temporarily on the 
decline, they both held out for a month," daring which 
they offered a stout resistance. 1'he walls were being 
nearly levelled with the ground and an assault seemed 
He msrebes oat imminent. Both parties Were evidently 
with the hononre of ready toT a compo..ition, and Triambak- 
Krishpa, mainly to save the garrison’s 
lives, marched out with the honours- of war. Haidar 
immediately placed in the fort a garrison of Mysore 
troops. He teized at the same time the depot of provi- 
sions and military stores, which the 
**’* Mahrattas had gathered here for the 
conquest of the whole of the Karnatak, 
and secretly huried underground all the heavy artillery 
and such stares as he desired to reserve for himself. \ He 
then sent a congratulatory message to Basalat Jang, 
announcing the fall of the place. Basalat arrived the 
next day, only to find a few pieces of damaged artillery 
and some useless stores in place of the large magazine of 
military stores, guns, etc,, of which he had heard so 
„ . , , much from bis spies! Haidar having met 

Bns.liit Jing » XI. r i v • i 

iiaua« over ponea- him, for the first time since his arrival 

Mysore, and talked to him “ with 
fool-decei-ving words,” presented him 
with the keys of the fort, and showed him, one by one, 
the articles he had allowed to remain! Basalat selected 
three guns from among these, these having belonged to 
the body-guard of the murdered Nawab Nasir Jang, and 
sent them to his camp." He then 
A^ui. ^***’^°” handed back the keys to Haidar and 
with it the fort and Saba of Sira to 


Basil lit Jang 

hands ov«r posses- 
sion of Sira {irovince 
to Mysore. 


His departnre to 
Adoui. 


the ** Chief of the Soabs*’ and describes him also ss Killadar.** 
This is possibly an error, Labsbmsn being eyidently the Chief of tbo 
Suba (i.e., Governor), while Triambah-Krish^a appears to have been 
the' Uilledar or the military oAoer in charge of the fort. 

45. Tbtfh can be no doubt that the siege lasted for a month. Doth Hobson 
and Kirmapi mention its duration aa a mouth. (Robson, o. c., 86 \ 
K.1rmSni, o. e., 110). See f. n. 88 above. 

4T. According to Kl’mipi, of these three gnost when BaiSlat Jang finally 
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Mysore, “ and departed back to Adoni by way of Eayadurg. 
Indeed, his presenc? was needed urgently there to defend 
his province against his brother’s impending invasion. 
While Basalat Jang was engaging himself in Sira, Nizam 
All, his brother and general of Salabat Jang, had 
imprisoned the latter (18th July 1761) aud openly 
assumed the office of Subadar of Deccan and prepared 
himself to punish Basalat Jang for the encroachments he 
had committed. Haidar stayed on for ten or fifteen days 
for the settlement, and after appointing one Mir Ismail 
Hussain as Governor, with instructions to repair the fort, 
he parsed on to his next adventure.*^ 


departed from BIra, he *' left two on a river to the northward of the 
fort." (Klrmaqi, o. e., IIS). The third one, however, wbiob 
belouKed to the bodyguerd of bia father Asaf Jab, **be. with a 
tbouaaod difficultiee, contrived to carry wit'i him," (Hid, 112-113). 

48. KIrmipi, o. < 1 ., 111. Col. Hilea, the translator of Kirmgpi’a w rk, notes 

the fart that " the author of another life of Hydur stotaa that Hydor 
bullied lissalat Juug into the surrender of tbe fort and tbs s'.orea.” 
He doea not, however, mention t'.>e name of tbe antbor or his work. 
But the Btatemect may be taaen to represent the actual trntb, as 
Basalat was not in a position to protest ageiust any of tbe doiogi of 
Haidar, But Haidar nenally managed snob things with snob cousum- 
mate skill that the deceived never realized be wse et every stage 
yielding to bie enemy, who, for tbe time being, protended to be bis 
beat friend, 

49. Kimiani, o. e., 113. The Haid. Ndm. (I. c.) says that tbe amount of 

Bs. 3 lakhs agreed to be paid wss given et the time of the departure 
of Beaalet Jang and that be gave e eannd then to Haider for both 
Sira and Hoskotr, indicating «ie transfer of tbair possession to hiir. 
Be lie Tonr sdds the interesting detail that Basalat preferred 
*' receiving mrney for his share,'* and that for tbia reBa''U Haidar 
called him over alter aa " the merebsut ” who preferred money to 
territory (1, o.). Do La Tour also states that It was " now tbit the 
Emperor (at Drlhi) " sent to HeiJar "sa embassy with all the highest 
honours annexed to tbe title, and marks of the dignity of Snbe, sneh 
as the rich ronnd palankeen, nod JfoAer ifvTtiiib, tbe fish's bead, set 
with preeions stones, etc." (o. I. 80). This conferment of a 
PriDce'a dignity on Haidar by tbe Emperor of Delhi is not confirmed 
by any other antbority. Klnnipi confirms tbe Hold. Ndm. by saying 
that Baailat not only prseented Haidar with tbe sanod for the entire 
revenue of Sira with the tributes due from the PiJegSrs.bnt also 
the district of Oumnkooda, with Its forte and dependencies, end that 
Haidar, in return, gave Baaalat "• largo sum of money, hotaes and 
elephants ” (o. e., US)- 
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The acqusition of Sira and Hoskote soon paved the 
Annexation oiDo 4 - Way for a series of operations in central 
bajupui, 1761-1762. and northem Kamatak, which was fast 
slipping out of the hands of the Mahrattas or torn asunder 
* by internal feuds and dissensions among local chiefs. 
Dodballapur, the jahgir of Abbas Kuli Khan, was the first 
to be absorbed. Abbas, the son of Abdul Bussool, the first 
jahgirddr, had illtreated Haidar and his brother soon after 
the death of his father and dreaded the name of Haidar.®” 
Basalat Jang, in his negotiations with Haidar, had tried to 
exclude Abbas’ ja/tgir from the province of Sira as ceded to 
Mysore. But Haidar would not agree to such exclusion. 
He had threatened even to break off all negotiations if 
Basalat showed any tendency not to agree. The story is 
told that Haidar broadly answered that his honours would 
be worthless if they excluded a full and a deep revenge ; 
that he accepted and paid for the sanads as a mutual 
accommodation, not from any diffidence of being able to 
achieve his own objects without them ; and that another 
syllable indicating the exclusion of BodbaUapur would 
terminate the negotiation.®* Basalat saw the impossibility 
of the situation and gave up the show in favour of Abbas 
as a vain and inconvenient one. 'Shortly after the capture 
\ of Sira and its delivery over to Mysore, Haidar prepared 
I to bring under control several of the adjoining places.®® 

60. See Ante F. 266, where the etor; of Abbee’ cruelty towards Hsidur 

and his brother will be found referred to. See aleo Appendix III. 
Wilks mentions Abbas' father's name as *' Abdul Russool ” (I. 368), 
while EIrmani calls him “Dnrga Kali Khan " (a. c., 109), 

61. See Wilks, o. e., 1. 698. 

62. See Raid. Ndm,, fi. 26. Klrmapi (o. e., 109) antedates the event and 

make; it come before the oonqnv.Bt of BIra ; in fact, he puts it in bet- 
ween the taking of Hoskote and the oaptnce of Blra. He says that 
“ two 01 three days ’’ after Budar had made his arrangements for the 
safety of EoskSte, he matched towards Dodballapur and encamped 
there. Wilks (o. c., 1. 492} says Dodbajlipur "next engaged” the 
attention of Haidar—" next " after the taking of Hoskote end before 
investing Sira. According to him, Bastlat Jang and Haidar " moved 
to Sera " from Dodba|lapar alter its fall (o. e., 1. 498). This wonld 
make the taking of Dodballapur fall about October 1761. Robson and 
De La Tour do not mention this event iu their worha. 
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Do4bal}&pur was assi^ed the place of honour in this 
series. When, about November 1761, while Haidar was 
yet in Sira, Abbas heard of this project, fearing of 
retribution, he fled precipitately with his wife and children 
and a few indispensable baggage to A root. ^ Haidar,' 
quickly garrisoning the fort, found the object of his 
vengeance had escaped. He then showed himself in a 
manner quite unlike himself. He showed that he some- 
times could act like a man blessed with the most amiable 
qualities that a human being could be associated with. 
Tradition says that he presented himself at the gate of 
the dowager, the widow of his father’s lord, and the 
mother of the fugitive. In a message full of gentleness 
and delicacy, he exhibited a remembrance of kindnesses 
conferred in the days of his infancy, and assured her of 
his gratitude and respect. Though he appropriated, 
withous hesitation, everything that for political purposes 
might bo considered public property, he kept up entirely 
to the assurances he had extended to the dowager, and 
continued through life to treat the unoffending branches 
of her family with distinction and generosity.®* The 
dowager, in particular, was allowed a special pension to 
enable her to maintain herself independently and well 
during the rest of her life.®* 

Haidar next turned his attention to ChikbaUapur, 

Seduction of Chit- “' 1 ®® ‘'O ®®®t Do^ballapur. 

bellipur, November Its chief was related to the Pajegar of 
1761-Marob 1762. Devanhalli, who had, since 1749, 

retired to that place and conspired to take it 


68. Wilke uye that Abbia " fled with the utmost pncipitation to Uadraa, 
a distance of 120 miles, leaving his family to tbrir late ” (o. c., 1. 498]^, 
He adds the note that suoh was Abbis’ tMTor,. that when Haidar in 
1768 “ presented himself at the gates of Madras, he (Abbis) embarked 
in a oraay vessel, and did not ventnre to land until Hyder's army had 
re-aaoended the passes of the mountains.” (o. c., I. 498, t. n.). 

64. Wilks, 1. c. 

66. BaU. Ndm., ft. 86. 
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The Pft|eg<ra 
Chikball&pur. 


back.^ Haidar considered the reduction of that place, 
accordingly, a necessity, more especially as such reduction 
was, besides, required to secure the safety of the Mysore 
frontier on this side. Chikkappa Glauda, the Fa]egar, 
offered one of the stoutest defends known to Palegar 
annals in Mysore. ^Chikkappa had become 
Pajegar about 1758, in succession to 
Baiche Gauda, his nephew, who had 
been deposed after having been in power for only nine 
months.^^ His family was an old one, tracing its origins 
to the fifteenth century and had built up a reputation for 
itself in and around Ghikbaljapur by annexing or pur- 
chasing various adjoining places. Chikkappa had also the 
advantage of treasure which had been amassed during 
many years, Anni Gauda, one of his predecessors, having 
left a fortune estiuiated at twelve lakhs of pagodas.™ Chik- 
Chikkappa. ti.o a Well equipped army ; knew 

PaieBir, and his the use of fite-arms and had cultivated 
valiant deiaoce. friendship of the Mahrattas, with 

whom he kept general intercourse.™ Haidar accordingly 
found in him a hardy and resourceful man to deal with. 

■^Haidar advanced against Chikbajjapur with a large 


66. See Wilks, o. c., I. 496. Bobson notes tbe farther fact that be had not only 

proved himseif intractable bat also “ ia the eourae of two or three 
months,’’ the Palegar of ChikbaUapur “ had deetroyed upwards of one 
thousand of his (Haidar’s) troops"— o. c.. 2,6. The name of the 
Palegar ia not mentioned by any of tbe aoureos, inoluding Wilks, 
Bobson and Klrmapi. We know from oiber sooroes bis name was 
Chikkappa Oaada, who waa tbe yoanger brother of Venkstanarayana 
Oauds, who had been in power for 86 years. Venkatanarayana Gau^a 
bad beenlsueoeeded by bis aon Baiobe Oan^a. The latter waa in power 
for 9 months, after which be was deposed andpiia unole^ChikkappalGau^a 
took over tbe Palegirship. The letter wes the Pillar who resisted 
Haidar and eventually lost hit Ufe in priaon. See Uyt. Goa,, V. 
806-806, for the history of the Ohikbellepnr Falayam. 

67. Bee 6fys. Gas., 1. o,, for details of the femily history. 

68. Ibid, V. 807. 

69. It Is Slid that when Haider, with the eid of his French artillery offloeri, 

tried to oairy the fort of Cbikbegipor by storm end mining, Cbikktppt 
oonuter-mined in suoh e way that Haidar’a attempt proved unsnooess- 
tul (Ibid), 
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army*’", consisting of 8,000 horse, 10,000 regular infantry 
and 12,000 irregular foot, with abundance of stores and 
artillery. When he approached the town, it was open to 
Chikkappa to retire to the impregnable ^k-fortress of 
Nandidurg, only 3 miles oS his place, '^ut the brave 
and patriotic man that he was, he thought proper to 
await the attack in the rather open town of Chikballa- 
pur, which was provided with a weak citadel, so placed 
that an assailant must previously possess himself of the 
town. He had nothing to help him in the matter of the 
defence of his place ; nothing to protract its defence and 
all to accelerate its fall. But he was determined to 
establish the truth of the doctrine that all places are 
impregnable, so long as the moral energies of the defen- 
ders can be upheld.^ He contested every inch of the 
diBooma- gMund in this open town; every suc- 
tur» and attempt at cessive house became a fortress ; and 
compoahion. expiration of two months, 

Haidar could scarcely yet be said to have commenced the 
siege of the citadel.® Disappointed, Haidar tried every 
means in his power to induce the Palegar to submit, but 
he prepared to defend himself the more bravely.® He 
kept the spirit of the defenders at its stretch by mention- 
ing to them the relief he expected from Murarl Bao 
GhOrpade of Gooty, who, he said, was now approaching 


60. Kirmipi Mtyfi that Haidar moyed with big "whole force" (o e, 114), 

whereat Wilks says hif) army was ** superior" in numbers to that of 
the Falegiir (o. c., I, 497). 

61. Of. Wilks, who writes thus of the defence set up by this Pajegsr: — 

Regular scieuce, iu its legitimate application to the defence of places, 
is calculated to protract resitUuce, but in its practical effects it seems 
more frequently to have exeusod or oocelerated their fall. This 
PoUgar verlfted die better doctrine that all places ere impregnable, so 
long os the moral energies of iU defenders can be upheld." — o. r., 
1.496. 

62. Ihid. 

63. KinuAvi, o. c., 116, where he records that Haidar " took great pains to 

induce him to obey bis orders " and that be " rejected all bis advonoee 
end prepared to defend bimself," 
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the place.®* The towa was well furnished with the 
means of subsistence though not of defence. Its defenders 
too fought valiantly for their dearest rights, indepen- 
dence and property. The efforts of the invader were not 
inadequate to the difficulties he encountered and the 
value of the prize. Chikballapur was likened to “ the 
garden of Eden ” at the time and reckoned valuable 
from a strategic point of view as well. ' Haidar prepared 
himself to meet the new emergency that threatened him. 

MurSri Bao, with his whole army of 
«a«noe* 12,000 horse and foot, advanced rapidly 

to Gudibanda, some 25 miles off to the 
north-east of Chikballapur,®® and there stationed himself 
and despatched some 7,000 men under the command of 
one Timmappa, son of Bhanoji-Pant of Madakiiira, to 
attack Haidar and his forces. They, however, foolishly 
engaged themselves a few foraging parties and retired. 
When he heard of this, Haidar was much irritated but 
quickly resolved upon a settlement with the Mabratta 
first. His superior numbers enabled him to leave a 
strong corps for maintaining his ground in the town, 
and, by an unexpected movement of the remainder of his 


64. All tho Bouroea afjree in uoting the help given by Muriri Hao to Cbik- 
kappa Ganda. See WUk9» o.e., I. 497*496; Klnnai?i» o. c., 115 ; 

Kobflon, o. c.f 96, to whoae aocoonta the veraion in the text owes 
much. An attempt has been made to reconcile their Btaternents in 
reconstructing the story. Klrmaoi'a acorunt u the most informative 
on this affair, though it requires careful checking. The Baid, Ndm. 
gives only the main items, see 1!. 26-26-A. Bee also on this head Fort SL 
George Becorde — Milg. Count, Corree., X. 195-197. Oe La Tour and 
Stewart are silent on this topic. The date given by the Baid. 294m., 
March 1762, seems correct. Klrmapi, sa usual, antedates the event, 
placing it down to 1766 (A« B. 1172}. Robson sets it down subsequent 
to 1763. 

66. Gu^ibaq^ft*. headquarters of a sub-taluk of tbe same name in the present 
Bagepalli taluk, Eolar district. It is situated on the Kandldurg range 
of hills ; now a municipality. For an account of the place, see Mga. 
Gas., V. 819-8S0. The Said. Ndm. (ff. 2C-25-A) furnishes the detail 
that the detachment sent by Murari Rao was under the command oi 
Timmappa. 
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His defeat 
rcitreat. 


and 


Pcttah 

besieged. 


and Fort 


army against Murari Bao, followed him and tracked hisv 
route, and on a pla in to the west of 
Nandidurg, he fell in with his troops 
and at the first charge inflicted a signal 
defeat on them, putting most of them to the sword. 
The few who escaped with their lives, left their horses 
and arms behind them. It is said nearly two thousand 
horses'^ were taken by Haidar on this occasion.| The 
Fftlegkr was now left to his own resources. Haidar, 
returning flushed with his victory over the relieving 
Mahratta, fixed his attention solely on the reduction of 
the place. Its complete investment 
followed. At a suitable moment, 
Haidar’s troops attacked and took the 
Pettah at long last, and raising batteries there, employed 
themselves in firing at the walls of the fort and exploding 
mines.’'’ Meanwhile, Murari Bao was not inactive. He 
kept ravaging the adjoining areas, though he did not 
attack directly Haidar's forces and thus attempt to 
relieve the besieged. Haidar took no notice of his acts 
for the time being and rivetted his attention solely on 
the reduction of the Fort. | The Palegar met Haidar’s 
mining of the walls by counter-mining, which he did 
from his knowledge, and thus rendered unsuccessful 
Haidar’s attacks against him. But further exertions 
followed on Haidar's part, and after a short time, the 
walls of the fort, which were of earth, were completely 
battered down and breached on one 
Haidar now gave the order for 
the assault, without calculating in the 


66. Klrmai,Ut o. c.| lie. 

67. Ibi^t 116. The term *'explodiDg the mineH ’* k exikiodd by Col. 

the translator of Klrmi^i^ u meaning ** perhaps throwing sheila into 
the town." It is possible, bowever, tbst Haider’s KrtiUer^' men 
"mined" tbe wells of the fort end the Pilegar " oountermined " 
end neutralised tbo effects of "mining." Sm ilfys. V. 807. A 
*' mine ", in tbe sense used here, eppesrs to indicate en nndeigroand 
passage in which gunpowder or other explosives can be lodged for 
destructive purposes. 
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Haidar'a ingenuity 
at work. 


least the spirit of the, defenders. Notwithstanding tho 
state of the walls and other disadvantages under which 
they were suffering, the besieged fought so bravely in 
the breach that thej^beat off the storming party and put 
them to flight. The next day another storming 
party tried their luck but with no better result.*" 
Haidar had recourse to his ingenuity now. With great 
labour, he put up- a new battery in 
front of the gate of the fort, and 
ordered the gate to be battered. In 
the next one or two days, his experienced gunners beat 
down the two walls which masked the gate. As soon 
as the Palegar and his forces saw that the defences of the 
gate had been beaten down, they began to reflect on the 
probable result. The spirit of the defenders, which had 
so far been maintained at a high level, seemed for the 
first time to give way. It dawned on them for the first 
time that their attitude had not only been of defence, 
but also defiance. But it would be wrong to say they 
were downhearted or had yielded to despondency. Their 
leader, the Pa}egjr, saw that it would not do to waste 
either his opportunity or the valuable lives of his men. 
What boots it at one gate to make defence, and at 
another to let in the foe ? That was 
the thought uppermost in his mind. 
Three months had elapsed and Haidar 
too was tired of an operation that 
seemed never to end in a victory.® He was intent on 
composition. Negotiations ensued, both sides being 
ready for it. Bankers and neighbouring Pllegars did the 


Haidar’s fresh 
attempt at compo- 
sition : terpis agreed 
to. 


68. Klrmai^i, o,c., 116-117. 

69. Wilks says that Haidar was so stoutly resisted that be ooold not be said 

to have begun the eiege of the citadel eren after the Upie of two 
months from the time he initiated the attack on the Pettah^.c., I. 
496^97. The Haid, Ndm, (Ko.) says that the siege occupied three 
months. This seems correoti reckoning from the date of arrival of 
Haidar before ChikbaHSpur and its final oaptnre. 
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rest™ A ransom of rupees nine lakhs was agreed to 
and Haidar consented to raise the siege and leave the 
place.^' He clearly saw that so large a sum could not 
be paid without time being allowed for its realization. 
He was also anxious to vacate a town which was reeking 
H .idar-s with- ^^e cvil smells of a close conflict, 

dnwsi to Devan- It was mutually agreed that Haidar 
*‘*-**’ should leave the town with his troops 

and artillery by way of DevanhaUi and Bangalore to 
Seringapatam, the amount fixed being paid in three 
instalments, the first at Devanha]Ii, the second at^ 
Bangalore and the third at the capital.™ The siege was 
accordingly raised and Haidar marched out of the town 
and encamped on the plain near Devanha]]!, preparatory 
to moving forward agreeably to the settled plan. Haidar, 
however, took the precaution of posting in the | batteries 
and suburbs a thousand matchlock men, under the com- 
mand of two of his Afghan officers, Jubankban Khskur 
and Hussain Khan LO^i, with seven or eight boxes of 
ammunition in their charge, ostensibly to secure the 
payment of the ransom but really to await eventuali- 
ties.™ 

Mursri Bao, hearing of this accommodation, imme- 
chikkapp*'. fresh diatelj’ made — either on his own initia- 
oonfabaUtion with tive Or as the result of previous 
Morari Bao. arrangement— a forced march during 

the night, arrived in the rear of the fort, and apprized 

70. Kirmapi, o.c., 117. The Haid. Him. (l.o.) mentioas the name of Chik- 

kappa, Pajegar of Eoratagere iu thie ooanection. 

71, So Wilks, o.r., 1.196; Klrmapi says Bs. 7 lakhs, o.e., 117. The family 

history of the Fllegir says that Haidar dePiaaded 500,000 Pagodas 
(equal to Rs. 17,60,000) and a golden head of Kanthlrava, the Da]avai, 
who had fallen in en attempt to take ('hikba||apur See Myt. Gat , V. 
807. Robaon saye that the sinoaat agreed to wai S lakhs of Pagodas 
(o.e., 96). 

79. The family history says that part of the aim was paid on the spot 
(Afps. Oos., I.C.). Bobion eaya that Baidnr received Bs. 1| lakhs in 
hand ( 1 . 0 .). 

76, Blrmapi, o.e., 116, 

CC 
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the Palegar of his arrival. The two drew together and 
decided upon further resistance to Haidar. It was 
agreed that the Falegar and his family should at once 
ascend Nandidurg while Murari Bao, in return for 
rupees five lakhs — which had been collected to pay up 
Haidar’s instalments — should occupy the fort at Chik- 
bailapur and with fresh troops drafted in from Hyderabad 
and Poona, give Haidar the punishment of his life. 


Murari Rau's occu- 
pation of Chikballa- 
pur fort. 


This agreement was sooner put in 
action than signed. A body of Murari 
Rao’s forces soon threw themselves into 


the fort, while the Pfilegar and his family went up the 


invincible fort of Nandidurg, not far away fi-om the 


town,^^ holding Ghikkappa Gau^a of Koratagere a close 


prisoner.’® The project of the Palegar was to leave 
Haidar to waste himself afresh in a contest with new 


troops drafted for the purpose ; and when the garrison 
should begin to show signs of weariness, to descend once 


more with his select followers and by a vigorous effort 
compel Haidar to raise the siege.’® 

Murari Eao, after garrisoning the ruined fort with 


Haidar’s detach- 
meat attacked. 


2.000 foot and providing it with suffi- 
cient ammunition, left it with suitable 
instructions to defend it to the last 


man.” On the following morning, the garrison manned 
the walls, beat their drumB,^and sounded their trumpets 
in the true Mahratta style, and then assembled suddenly 
in large numbers at the gate. Perceiving these move- 
ments and apprehending treachery, Haidar’s detachment 
manned their batteries and were standing ready for 


74, Ibid, 116-119 ; Wilk’, o.n., I. 499 ; Robton, o. e., 26. Robson says that 
Murari sent 600 of his troops to occupy the fort (see note 77 below). 

76. Said. Nam., l.c. 

76. Wilks, 1.0. 

77. The strength of the troops left by Mnriri Rao as mentioneil by ElrmSpi 

differs from that mentioned by Robson. Robson’s seems an under- 
estimate. See note 74 above, 
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action, when all at once, 1,500 of the Mahrattas left the 
fort and advanced against them.V Haidar’s men, being 
few and scattered about, left the battery and assembled 
in the Pettah, and, making one gate strong, held fast to 
it. The troops from the fort now formed a circle round 
them and showered a brisk fire of musketry and rockets. 
Haidar’s infantry, resolved on selling their lives dearly, 
strengthened a large building near the gate and defended 
it gallantly, while Jahan Khan Khokur, the Afghan 
officer, with a few brave fellows, made an attack on the 
Mahratta forces and with the sword and spear killed a 
great many of them. The prisoners taken told the rest 
of the tale. They were duly despatched the next night 
to Haidar, with a full narration of what had occurred 
since he raised the siege and left the place.^ 

Haidar’s rage knew no bounds when he found himself 

H.id.r'8 forced ^ands of the PSjegar. 

march ou chikbai)a- He became, it is said, “ as furious as 
nn enraged lion,” and he returned with 
renewed vigour to the attack. With his troops and 
artillery, he made a forced march back from Devanhalli. 
Arrived at • the fort, he saw the Mahratta cavalry 
stationed round it and attacked them. He inflicted 
such a crushing defeat on them that they fled in different 
directions, unable to stand the onslaught of the light 
cavalry.'^ The chastisement was so 
HiBohMtiitementot severe that they never looked behind 
them until they reached Gudibanda, 
their temporary headquarters. Perceiving this, Jahan 
Khan Khokur and Hussain Khan LOdi immediately 
hoisted the Mysore standard on the gate. Seeing^ this, 
Haidar advanced rapidly and occupied the Pettah. He 
then began working the batteries he had before raised, 
and ordered his' infantry and artillery to give the fort a 


78. KIrmapi, o.e., 119-120. 
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shower of shot. The spiritless defence of the mercenary 
garrison did not long protract the fate 
ispartorT of the place. In about ten days, 

it was carried by assault.^ (March 
1762).* To inspire terror in the neighbourhood, he put 
to death some of the garrison, while, for an example, 
some among the Mahratta garrison had their noses and 
ears cut off and were turned out bleeding to join their 
comrades with Murari Bao.^ He then appointed Mir 
All BazS Khan to command the fort and attend to its 
future defence.* 

Haidar next turned his attention to the Pajegir on 
Nandidurg and to Murari Bao him- 
“If- He made no immediate attempt 
on Nandidurg, except to ask M!r All 
Baza Khan to have an eye on it and leaving a light corps 
under Ibr&him S&hib, his maternal uncle, who had his 
headquarters at Bangalore,* with orders to destroy the 
surrounding country, and in communication with the 
garrisons of Devanhalli and Chikbajlitpur, to cut off all 
supplies to it. With the double object of furthering this 
project, and retaliating on Murari Bao, he determined 
on extending his conquest over a large area of 
country to the north of Chikballapur and to the east of 
HMd»r’ii pursuit the old Mysore frontier. With this 
of the Msbrstus. view, he marched off with a sufficient 


79. Wilks SB}-! ten dsys, o.c., I. COO; so also Robson, l.c.; but Rirraiui 
says “ two days," o.c., 131. 

80 HotiZ. rfdm., ff. B5-2fiA. 

81. Klrmapi, o.c., 121; tbe family bistiry oonflrms this statement, Ity. 

G(u„ V. 803; also Robson, a.e., 26.27. 

82. So says KIrmIpi, l.c. Wilks, however, states that Btdr-u-zamin Khan 

was appointed to look after the future defence of the place. Klrmapj is 
probably correct here. While Badr-u-zamCn Ehin was appointed 
later as the Fanjdsr of Chikba)]ipar, it was Mir All Raza Khin who 
was nominated to complete the capture of the place after Haidar left it 
on delivering the assault. He also reduced Nandidurg later, as will be 
seen from the text above. 

88. Wilks, l.c, 
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force towards Gudibanda, the temporary headquarters 
of Mursri Bao. Hearing this, MurSri Bao, unequal 
to the occasion, retired towards his own territory and 
halted at Kodikonda.^ Haidar, reducing Gudihapd^ 
at the end of a siege of but forty-eight hours or 
so, and leaving a detachment there, 
marched on to Eodikonda in search of 
Murari Bao. Here MurSri Bao took 
his post with all his troops, infantry, cavalry and artillery. 
Fight at K84ikop4.; Haidar, taking in the situation at a 
Murari Rao'a retreat glance, placed his regular and irregular 
to Gooty. infantry and artillery in ambush, in the 

dry bed of a river close by, ordered off all his light horse 
to the front, with instructions to attack immediately the 
enemy’s troops. When Murari Bao's cavalry attempted 
to charge them in a compact body, Haidar’s horse, before 
the enemy could come near, turned their backs and fled 
at speed. Muriri Bao’s horse, who were misled by this 
evolution, were rendered bold by it and followed them. 
While they were in pursuit, however, the troops in 
ambush rose up, all at once, and received them with 
such a volley of cannon and musketry, that they suffered 
incalculable loss in their ranks. Murari Bao’s troops 
were scattered^ like “ grain shaken out of a slit bag, and 
they did not drink water until they arrived at the walls 
of Gooty.” Murari Bao followed them, thus accepting 


84. KlrmSei spellB thisplsce u " OarikoDdi." The eontemponry work 
baid. NAm. correoUy mciitioo« it u Xo^ikopfs. *a extant town in 
Anantpor dialrict. The family history of the CbikbaUapur Pijegln 
refers to it as Rotikogda among tfae plaees taken by Haidar. The 
other places, besidea Nandidorg, were Kalavaradurg, Itikaldure, 
KStikogfa and Ou^ibagda. Bee Mps. Cos., V. dbS Klrmigi men- 
tions the conquests In this order; Gudibagda, Garikogda, Fenu- 
kogde and Hadakilra (o.c., 181-133) ; while Uie Haid. itam (I.e.) 
ado^B the following order ; Usdakiira, Pennkogda and Kidi^oude. 
Bobson mentions only Fenokogda but adds that Haidar made a 
oonquest of sueb parts of Muriri Bao's country as lay most eanvenient 
to bis new acquisitions of Sirpi (Sira), nearly to the value of three 
licks (lakhs) of pagodas yearly.”— «.e., 8T. 
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Haid«r*B advAnoe 
northward i‘uto 
Mnrari Ban's terri- 
tories. 


of Ko^i- 


Captura 

Beduotion of Pena- 
kon^a. 


Capture of Madak- 
dira. 


the deeisive- character of the defeat he had sustained in 
the war.® 

Haidar, however, advanced further northward. After 
a siege of seven days, he took Ksdi- 
ko^da, the erstwhile retreat of Marari 
Eao. From that place, he marched 
towards Penukop^a, the ancient capital 
of the Vijayanagat kingdom, where 
Murari had placed a garrison. After 
first fortifying the passes near about, 
he delivered successive assaults on the 
hill fort of Penukon^a and took it after a hard fight 
lasting over a month. He then proceeded to attack 
Madak^ira, an equally strong hill fort. 
Its commandant, a brave man, gave 
Haidar a warm reception here and by 
the continual fire he kept up from his guns and mus- 
ketry, he killed a great many of his troops. The fort 
was accordingly invested immediately. Under the cover 
of the rocks, the assault was delivered, Haidar taking 
his position on a hill to the northward of the fort, but 
next adjoining to that on which it stood. Mounting 
some large guns on that hill, he sent to the killedar 
word suggesting a composition. The proud command- 
ant rejecting the terms of surrender, Haidar gave orders 
to his artillery men to fire at a particular part of the 
rocks which rose above the middle of the hill, and 
beneath which stood the houses and buildings of the fort, 
full of inhabitants. As these rocks were knocked to 
pieces by the cannon balls, the fragments killed a 
number of the besieged, and scattered the rest so effectu- 


85. KlrmSfli, o.c., ISO-IM; Wilks, lx.,Haid, Nilm., tl. 2BA; also Fort 
8t. Oeorgt Beoordt, Milg. VouiU. Oorrat., l.c., Hal, Feth. Daft., 
VoJ. XXXVII, Letter No. 7, very briefly tcuobing on this campaign. 
De Ija Tonr (o.c., I. SI) and Hobson (l.o.) hardly refer to it, Stewart 
is silent on it. Klrmioi auledates the event add sets it down to 
1768 (A. H. 1172). Wiiks adopts the foUowlog ordyr of conquests; 
E«4>hoo4a, Feunkonja and Hadaktira (I.e.) 
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ally that the garrison of the fort got unnerved and lost 
the power of defence. Alarmed at this state of affairs? 
the commandant surrendered on the condition that he] 
and bis garrison were to march out with their lives and * 
property.* 

The position at Nandidutg had developed as expected. 
Capture of Nandi- ^he PAlegSr Chikkappa and his family 
durg and capitni- had been reduced to such extremities 
ation of Chikkappa. t]r^a,t they Were without resources to 
continue the defence. They bad not even the necessaries 
of life to sustain them. Mir AIT Baza Khan had exerted 
great skill in stopping all supplies, and, as for help, the 
flight of Murari Bao had ended all possible chance of it. 
Chikkappa thus forced to surrender, he and his family, 
including his nephew Saiche Gauda, were sent under 
Haidar's orders to Bangalore, whem they were kept 
close prisoners.®’ Here Chikkappa died, some say leaving 
no issue, while others state that he left a number of 
sons, of whom two were made Mussulmans, according to 
the directions issued by Haidar.* Later, a report being 

86. Klrmuni, O.C., ld2>128; Wilks (l.c.) barely inentieos the names of the 
places taken, without sttenipting any description of the fighting 
connected with them. 

87. Kirmioi, o.e., 123-124; S£ys, Gar., V. 806. 

Sii, The family account says he died *' without issue " (ifys. Gar., l.c.). 
Wilks has nothing to state on this point. Robson and Kirmani are 
specific, however, on it. Robson gives bin name as '* Chinapab *’ 
(Chinuappa), which is another form of '’Chikkappa," and says that 
ho would never have surrendered himself to Ifir All bad he not been 
in the utmost distress for want of the necessaries of life, being almost 
starved on the Nandidurg Rook.— o.c,, 84*86. (Robson gives the name 
of the rock as *' Naiidegoody Bock,’* which is an obvious error). Robson 
says that the Fi)egar had been *' solemnly '* promised to ^ released 
on his sgreeiug to tha several conditions enforced on him. "Tet 
ho (Bflr All) wes so perfidious,*’ Robson coni'nnea, *' ea to send him 
s prisoner to Bengaloor, where, In a few days, be l led through grief '* 
(o.c., 84 - 86 ). Then Robson adds : *' Hyder^ to secure himself against 
any future ettempts of Ghinapeh's son, who was then a young man, 
caused him forthwith to be oiroumoised by force, and taught the 
principles of Mahometan religion.” (o.e., 86). Kirmapiaays: "The 
Meer(MirAli), agreeably to Hydnr’s orders, despatohed the captive 
Poligar and his family to Bangalore ; and of his sons two were made 
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ciiculated that a rescue would be attempted, the other 
prisoners were removed to Coimbatore.^ 

Haidar’s campaign against Chikballapur and his 
KeviewofHtia.r-. Subsequent conquest of the country 
oondaet oi the Bin adjoining it to the north and to the 
■nd chikballtpnr helped to make for the unification 

of the country on the one hand and on 
the other to secure the frontiers of Mysore. It cannot 
be said that he did not try to make Sira a larger 
and a more compact province, while he was sin- 
cere and whole-hearted in treating it as part and parcel 
of Mysore. He had no doubt pretended to obtain sanads 
and contract treaties for his Nawabship and titles to 
signify his control over his conquests from Salabat, but 
that was part of the routine of the day, 
when everybody in the South pretended to hold land by 
sub-infeudation as it were. But its true significance 
had been wholly lost long back and it meant no more 
than paying sums for buying peace or ransoming places, 
where that seemed the more easy or cheaper coarse from 
a relative point of view. As to the terrorism he indulged 
in, that, again, was part of the war practice of the time. 
But it was rapidly dying out and Haidar’s use of it, 
though a sign of barbarism in which he was brought up, 
is, perhaps, mitigated by the reflection that he used it 
in the present instance with some discrimination, restri- 
cting mutilation to but a few individuals. His forcible 


Mussalmanfi. One of them died, but the other Safder Khan is now 
living (i.e.y at the time KirmftQi wrote his work, aboat 1,800) and with 
his troops was received into the Nawaab's (i.a., Haidar's) service.*’— 
o.c.f 124. 

19. When Haidar visited Coimbatore, sometime later, they all waited 
on him except Baiohe Oaa^a, who refused to salute the conqueror. 
Unwilling to hurt the old man, Haidar asked him to be admitted 
through a low door, intending to accept the bending down with hie 
bead forward in pasting through it as a salute and return the salute. 
But the obstinate old Gau^a, to prevent Haidar from having e'ven that 
gratification, presented one of his feet first, on which he was put into 
irons and close confinement. See Afya. Gas., V. 808. 
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conversion to the Muslim faith of Chikkappa’s two sons 
seems hard to justify, more especially as such conversion 
was against Haidar’s usual policy. The highest that 
could be said by way of explanation or in extenuation of 
this mark of fanaticism on Haidar’s part would be to 
say that it was not religion but politics that dictated 
this course of conduct on his part. Evidently Chikkappa 
seemed vicious in Haidar’s eyes. When he attacked him 
he defended himself. And what would not his sons do, if 
left alone ? So evidently thought Haidar, and he determin- 
ed on attaching them to himself by making theui one 
with him in their faith! And in his crude way — and every 
one becomes crude where religion enters — he thoucht he 
could forcibly change them into Muslims to keep them 
ever away from asserting themselves against himself ! 
In this he was wholly mistaken, for, as history records, 
others rose in the family of Chikkappa to claim the 
Pijayam, and they were recognised too !* 

Immediately after the fail of Chikballapur and the 
Adminiitrasivo ir- annexation of a large part of the 
rugementa for the country to its north and east, Haidar 
new terntonee. made arrangements for their administ- 
ration as parts of Mysore territory by appointing suitable 
men for their civil and military administration.® Amfls 
and Killcdars were duly posted and as things assumed a 
normal shape, he proceeded to Sira to provide for its 
government.®* Mir All Raz5 Khan was appointed as its 
Mir AH Bui Khin Eaujdar,® After a short stay at Sira, 
appointed Faujdir of he TCBolved on reducing to subjection 
those who liad long been held to be 
subject to its jurisdiction.® Among these were reckoned 
the chiefs of ESyadurg, Harapanahalji and Chitaldrug, 

90. For the eubseqaent history of the Filnyue, we lUd. 

91. Kirmipi, o.c., 134. 

99. lUd; Wilks, o. e., I. 600. 

98. Ibid, 117. 

91. Wilks, o. c., I. 500-501. 
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situated to the north north-east of Bira, and Bedndr 
and the territory dependent on it, to the west.®® Accord- 
ingly, in the prosecution of this objective, he proceeded, 
about the middle of 1762, on an expediting north-west 
wards, taking on the way Sannakki-Bagur, Hosadurga 
Campaign against End Other placcs.®® Fuzzul-ullah-KhSn 
HSyaa^***Harapa* detached to other places near 

nahaiH, chitaidrng, about. He took Kauakagiri, levying a 
®'®- tribute of Bs. 2 lakhs,” and then 

proceeded to Harapanahalli and there, “by fair and foul 
means,” he not only made him yield but also to pay 
Bs. 3 lakhs.®* At Bayadurg, he met with a show of 
force®® and excuses combined but by a counter-show of 
force, Fuzzul-ullah-Khan brought him to terms. He 
paid in Bs. 3 lakhs as tribute, Bs. 2 lakhs as a line for 
his show of force and Bs. 1 lakh “ as a present for his 
life ” being spared. Medakere NSyaka, the PSjegar of 
Chitaldrug, however, attempted to evade and procrasti- 
nate. His country was overrun, with the result that in 
a few days, he found it prudent to compromise. He 
paid Bs. 4 lakhs as tribute and 2 lakhs of pagodas for a 
fine.*®® The result of the campaign so far was two-fold : 

95. Ibid ; also Da Da Tour, o.c., I. 82, where he atatua that the ’'kiogdom 

of Kanara” was comprised in the Subasbip of Scirra (Sira) 

96. Said. Kdm., ff. 26. 

97. Kirmani, o.c.p 144. 

98* Ibid. The phrase ** by fair aud fool means ih Klrmani'a own. Accord- 
ing to Wilks {o.c.t 1. 601), the Pa]Bgar of Harapanaha)}! was among 
those who obeyed the first summons, a remark which is in agreement 
with Klrma^’s version. 

99, Ibid, 144-147. According to Wiita (l.c.), the Fdlegur of llayadurg, ou 
the approach of Haidar, came, it is said, ** spontaneously to offer sub- 
mission and allegianoe, and for ^his conduct he was ever aftertvards 
distinguished by Hyder above all his Hindoo dependants.'* This 
statement, however, is directly contradicted by Kirmani, who gives a 
longaooount of how he procrastinated and offered excuses and even 
attacked a detachment sent by Fussul-ullfth to join hie 

way from Bednur and had to attack Kanikal, one of bis places **for 
an example " (Klrmapi, o.e., 144-147). 

100. Wilks, O.C., 1. 602. According to Kirmani (o.c., 144), the Fijegfir of 
Chitaldrug appears to have offered no opposition on this occasion . Kir- 
mipi's version would indicate that during the whole of this campaign 
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it added territory to Mysore and replenished the war- 
chest materially, making possible the greater conquest 
that was to come next, the conquest of Bednur. 

Towards the close of 1762, Haidar, accompanied by 
Medekere Nayaka of Chitaldrug, 
nor”-!?®'* marched against Bednur (i.c., the 

kingdom of Kanara or Ikkeri), ostensi- 
bly supporting the claims of a pretender, popularly known 
as Gaibu Baja Ghannabasappa Nayaka, aged about 
seventeen years, to the throne of the State, but really by 
way of punishing her for not supporting him against 
Chitaldrug under the agreement between the States of 
Bednur and Mysore.^® Bedmir had 
iiaidn'a motives, been reputed a wealthy city and it 
is possible that Haidar had had his 
eye on it for sometime, both to extend Mysore influence 
on that side to the sea and to acquire the hoarded 


jn the north-west, Haidar was actively assi&ted by Fuzsul-ullah- 
Khan. According to the Haid, JVdm. (ff. 26), Medakero Nayaka was 
mulcted of 8 Ukhe of Durgi-vixrahwt by way of contribution. Robson 
Bays that Haidar exaotPd Ra. S lakhs from him (o.c., 27). He adds 
that he made the Palegar agree ** to assist him with 1,600 horse and 
10,000 foot in a sew expedition,'* the reference being, of course, to the 
next one against Bednflr. 

101. De La Tour literally refers to Bednur, the capital of Kanara, as Bana 
Biddelum ” (Ayffrr wl2f, 1. 68, 87, 88, 89), perhaps after the Queen 
who ruled over it. It is, however, quite distinct from Rapi-Bedaur or 
Raylbennur, in the present Bharwar district. In one place, he seems 
to identify Bednur with ** the kingdom of Bisnagar or Bassapatnam ” 
(Ibid, 1. 81), and in two places he speaks as if Chitaldrug was ideuti* 
cal with ** Bisnagar ** {Ibid, I. 82, 85). This looseness in identifica- 
tion ia, perhaps, to be attributed to the fact that Bednur, Chitaldrug, 
etc., were still nominally reoogoised as part and parcel of the old but 
defunct Vijayanagar Empire. The **6aiba Raja ” referred to is ** the 
Raja of the resurrection " of wilka (I. 509), l>eeause he was represent- 
ed to be the same as Ghannabasappa NS>aka fl.754-1757), the first 
adopted son of Virammiji, strangled by orders ot the latter in 1767 but 
aUe{.ed to have escaped for protection to Chitaldrug while half dead 
(Hatd« Nam,, ft. 27 ; also WUkt, 1. 608, etc.). On the subject of 
Pretenders in history, see /.n. 120 below. The agreement referred to, 
in the text above, seems obviously to be the Bhdsiid'-PiUrike of c. 1700 
{vide Vol. I. P. 821 of this work), which was never striotly adhered to 
by Bednur. 
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money in its coffers. ..One account says that the news- 
writers of the day described to Haidar in glowing 
terms, saying “ that from its beauty and verdure, it 
bestowed splendour on the Bftlaghat country, nay, 
that it might be said to be equal to the gardens of 
Paradise.’’ The fertility of the country was, it was 
reported, the envy of Kashmir, while its beautiful fields 
and meadows gave delight, it was said, to the heart of 
the beholder. And its charms were such that if any one 
burned with grief entered it, ^ere he even as a bird 
roasting on the spit, he would, it was remarked, regain 
his wings and feathers.^^ Such a country Haidar 
wanted to secure for Mysore. He set about, we are told, 
sending out in advance some “ searching spies ” to study 
the situation.^"^ Coming to know of the dissensions 
existing between the Bij|;ii and the person who was 
ambitious of obtaining the government of Bednur 
and who, to attain that object, had sought refuge with 
Haidar at Chitaldrug, Haidar, we are told,*®* marched 
into Bednur. The pretender engaged, through the 


Un. Rirmivi, o.c., This hiKb-Sown dncription ot Kirmaqi of 

Bednur ie pleasing no doubt to the car but it is spoiled by the sugges- 
tion at iti end that snob a country was not fit to be ruled by a jRaiii 
but only by a ** just and distingnisbed chief ” like Haidar. As Col. 
Miles remarks, KIrmani here seems to justify in advance Haidar’s 
invasion of Bednur. Indeed, one would think, from the language used 
by him, that Haidar “ bad a right to dispossess the unfortunate Batii 
of her territory and wealth, and perhaps to take her life ” (Ibid, 139, 
f, n.). The beauty of Bednur, amidst its magnificent Malnaf setting, 
evidently was too impressive in those days to have been missed by 
the casual traveller. Its comparison with KSshmlr by Kirmipi is 
echoed in many literary works and lithio insoriptjons, which go hack to 
many centuries. One of the verses translated in the text above was 
thus rendered by Mr. Davenport from the Persian original for Col. 
Miles : — 

If burnt with grief, into Bednur, yon enter, 

Thongh as had as a bird's on the spit he yonr plight. 

In that beantifnl country, of pleasure fhe centre. 

Your wings and yonr feathers yon'll renovate quite! 

(See Ibid, 136, f.n.) 
lOe. aid, 139-180. 

IM. Ibid, lao-m. 
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medium of the chief of Ghitaldrag, “ to gird his loins in 
the service of the Nawaub," which in plain terms meant 
that he would become a vassal of Mysore.^ There is, 
no doubt, some truth in this story, and it is not improb- 
able that Haidar made the case of the pretender 
his own and used it artfully later against both the pre- 
tender and the person against whom he had carried 
complaints. Haidar's march was distinguished through- 
out, if we are to believe the annalist of the times, by his 
affability towards the people, his gifts to them, his as- 
surances to them of future welfare and prosperity, and 
his promises of safety. At the same time, those who 
opposed him — “ those who left the circle of obedience to 
his commands ” as the panegyrist puts it — were evidently 
made examples of ; they were made prisoners or 
destroyed.'®* Whatever his motives, Haidar put through 
his objective in a determined manner, yielding neither to 
sentiment nor to appeal. 

Bednur, at the time we are writing of, had been the 
capital of the Ikkeri kings for a hundred 
and twenty-three years. After it 
became the capital of that well known 
line of kings, it had been ruled in succession by about 
ten chiefs, of whom Sivappa Nayaka I (1645-1660) was 
the first. He improved and enlarged it and made it and 
the kingdom of which it was the capital famous by his 
wise rule. He made good roads ; he fixed the revenue 
assessment of the country, which is still remembered for 
its moderation ; he provided for the safety of the country 
by maintaining a standing army of 50,000 troops ; and he 
extended the area of his rule by conquering the adjoining 
district of Kanara. This conquest broiight him a great 
deal of booty which he expended wisely. He gave 
asylum to some 30,000 Christians, who, persecuted in 

106 . md, 181 . 

106. Ibid, US- 
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Goa and Salsette, sought protection at his hands. To 
these he granted many great privileges'*’^. To Banga 
BSya (6ri-Banga VI), the Vijayanagar Emperor, he gave 
a place of residence in his kingdom. He also encouraged 
trade, maintaining a friendly intercourse vrith the 
Muslims. So famous did he become in India at about 
the middle of the 17th century that his kingdom 
attracted foreign travellers — Father Leonardo Paes and 
Father Vincent, the barefoot Camelite friar — who have 
left laudatory accounts of his rule. Third in succession 
to him was Suma^ekhara I (16G4-1671), whose widow 
Channammaji gave shelter to Baja Bam, the son of 
Sivaji, when he was in hiding from the Mughals, until 
he could escape to his own country. Her adopted son 
Basappa Nayaka I (1697-1714) was a pious man devoted 
to works of charity. His son Somaiekhara II 
(1715-1739) attacked Sira, the Mughal capital in the 
Kamatic, and took Ajjampur, Sante Bennur and other 
places from the Mughals. He was entitled Buddhi or the 
Wise (Buler). Jacobus Cauter Vissacher, writing of his 
period of rule, commends him as a “ magnificent and 
powerful ’’ king — much more so than those of Malabar. 
He calls Bedmir the granary of all Southern India. 
“ The city (of Bednur),” he writes, “where the Baja holds 
his court, lies some leagues inland, and is connected with 
the sea-port by a fine road, planted with trees, which 
the inhabitants are obliged to keep in excellent order. 
This road is so secure that any stranger might go and 
sleep there with bags full of money, and nobody would 
molest or rob him, for, if such a thing occurred, the people 
in the neighbomhood would not only be severely punished 
but would also be forced to make good the money.” 
Suma4ekhara II was succeeded by his nephew Basappa 
Nayaka II (1739-1754). In 1748, Basappa Nayaka II 
sought the aid of Chanda Sahib, who, at the intervention 


107. De L» Tonr, o. e., I. S3. 
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of the French, had juat been released from bis Satara 
prison by the Mahrattas, against Medakere N&yaka of 
Chitaldmg, who had also in his turn sought for Chanda 
SShib’s help against Basappa Nayaka II. But Chanda 
Sahib joined Medakere Nayaka and in the decisive battle 
at Mayakonija^®, fought on 24th March 1748, the 
Chitaldrug forces were signally defeated, Medakere 
Nayaka himself being slain on the*field of battle, together 
with Chanda S&hib’s son, and Chanda Sahib himself was 
captured by Basappa Nayaka. While being transported 
in triumph to Bednur, Chanda Sahib artfully won over 
his Mussulman guards by informing them of his prospects 
if they only set him at liberty and they marched him off 
to the French'®. Basappa Nayaka II died in 1754, leav- 
ing Channabasappa Nayaka, his adopted son, and Bsni 
Vlrammaji, his widow. Bani Virammaji, sometimes 
described as Channa- Vlrammaji, ruled in her adopted 
son’s name, keeping him under control, for about three 
years, at the end of which she, it is said, plotted against 
him and contrived, on July 18, 1757, to put him to death "® 
Thereafter, it is stated,'" she took in adoption, on August 
4, 1757, another boy — SOmadekhara III of histcffy — 
who was the youngest of the four sons of her maternal 
uncle Pattana Setti Channa-Virappa of Bankapur."® 

108, About 26 miles 8. £. of Haribar sad about SOmiles M. W.of Cbitaldrug; 

uow a Itailway Station ou the Mysore State Railway. 

109. How be joined as pretender to tbe position of Niaam of Hyderabad and 
both of them were soeeeesful againet Aawar-ud-diu at Imbur, and 
how he became recognised as the Nawib of Arcot under French 
auspices, and how he later, in the fight for Trichinopoly, fell into the 
hands of Uanaji, and how he was treacherously stabbed by him and 
his bead was despatched by Hanjaraja to Seringapatam, where it was 
suspended on the Mysore Qate, will be fourd referred to in Ch. VI., 
pp. 115-181 above. 

no. Ibis is the traditionary story as narrated in Wilks, t’c., 1. 603. Xbe £s. 
V. V. does not make mention of it, tbongh it repreiente bim es having 
died ou the date mentioned. 

111. See Keladi-Nripa-Vijauam of Lingsupa-Kavi (c. 1800), Ch. XII, pp. 217- 

223, from which tbe details in this seotion of the text are taken. 

112. About 60 miles N. £. of Bedndr ; and about 6 miles S. W. of Savspfir ; 

now a Railway Station on tbs K. di S. M. By., Bangalore- Poona Section. 
It is aitiiated in the preaent North-Kanara district. 
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She was evidently well connected, her father’s position 
socially and probably otherwise being high, as he 
is spoken of as Pattana-Setti. SumaSekhara III being, 
however, quite a youth, VTrammaji conducted the 
affairs of the State with the aid of her ministers and 
officers. Het rule is spoken of as having been benificent 
and just, being in accordance with the standard of true 
dharmaP^ Though an ardent Viraiaiva in her religious 
persuasion, she was, in keeping with the traditions of the 
Bednur house, friendly with the Gurus of the Sringeri 
math’P* It is said that having learnt that the math was 
involved in heavy debts, she invited to her capital, in 
January 1758, the then Guru, Abhinava-Sachchidananda- 
Bharatt-Svami and accorded him not only the 
religious welcome due to him but also presented him 
with a crystalline image of Siva {sphatiha lingo) and an 
image of Gopala set in rubies {ratnakhaohita Gdpala- 
krishnaviurti), together with the gift of a piece of land 
valued at 74 varahas. She endowed the Sringgri math, 
besides, with another piece of rent-free land valued at 
300 varahas. She also generously undertook and 
arranged for the progressive liquidation of the debts of the 

lU. Ke. N. V,, 1, 0 . Xhe text goes : aaddharnuuUm rijya pratipalanam 
geyyuttumirdu, 

114. Several inscriptiona atteat to tbeae friendly relatione between the 
Keladi (i. e., Bednur) chiela and the Hringeri ^ringiri 6, dated 

in 1621, in the time of Venta^appa Nayaka, reoorde the re-eetabliah- 
iiient of the hringeri math ; while Eoppa 61, dated in 1627, in tbe 
aame reign, deacribea Venkatappa KCyaka aa the eatabliaher of tbe 
YoidikaihiaitaMdhanta, one of the titles of the Sringeri Gnrus ; this 
inscription speaks of him as dnotad to the faith of 6iva and the 
Srinytri Guru, i.e., the Vlrataiva faith and the j^ringeri Ouru 
who followed the Vedic faith. Two other inscriptions (Sringeri 11 
and 13), both dated in 1662, belonging to the time of ^ivappa Nayaka, 
record the reotoration of the endowments of tbe dringdri mofft. See 
JUye. Oat., V. 1305. 

116. This Guru of the hringeri math has to be identified with Narasimha- 
Bharati, who became Jagadguru in 1T6R, according to inscriptions 
(see My*. Gat., V. 1179). According to tbe 6riugiri mafh list, however, 
Abhinava-Saohohidananda-Bharati was Guru from 1741-1767 and 
Narasima-Bbarati from 1767-1770 (seedTps. Gat.,!. 307). Xhe math 
list and the data afforded by incrlpticna do not always agree. 
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math, which hsid then evidently become a great burden to 
it.*“ Virammaji was, however, not only religiously inclined 
but also possessed of the valour of a warrior-queen, hbe 
is said to have organised a campaign against the Mahratta 
ruler of Miraj and to have captured, through her general 
Virabhadrappa, the fort at his very capital.*** This 
event should have occurred before Virammaji came into 
conflict with Haidar in 1763. We may probably set it 
down to about 1760 A. D. Virammaji is, however, 
depicted to us in a rather unfavourable light by other 
writers. These will be found referred to in an Appendix 
to this volume together with an indication of the reliance 
to be placed on them. It ought to suffice here to state 
that she was a woman-ruler of considerable talent, brave 
and daring in character and highly patriotic by tempera- 
ment. While she might not have been a saint in her 
virtues, it is easy to see that her easy manners with one 
Nimbaiya gave occasion to gossip, which seems to have 
given her quite an evil reputation in her own time.**® What 
proved an undoubted invitation to Haidar to interfere in 
her affairs was her alleged keeping out of the kingdom her 
husband’s adopted son. Whether that son’s death occurred 
or not, it opened the way for the creation of a “Ghyboo 
Raja” — Resurrection Raja — Channabasappa Nayaka, 
probably the artful creation of the Chitaldrug PalegSr, 
either by himself or set up hy him at the instigation of 
Haidar’s emissaries who were undoubtedly at work in 
and about Bednur for some time prior to its conquest.**® 

116. The text runs thUH : d mtifhada runahhilrakkam u.chiia vari^ii hhandiia 

hdyahatiffalatn a«e Kb. N. V., 1. o. 

117. Mirftj is daacribed as ** Miidije, ubbt the Went Coaht SeeI6tdf223. 

Miraj is 86 miles north of Belgaum and is near Uta SHsh^a' river. 

118. Nimbaiya mentioned above may be identified with Nambaiya^ described 

as Gurikdr of the Lingayat faith, who is said to have served under 
Vlrtmmaji. As he is spoken of as ^ivabhakia Ourikdr, he should 
have kept up to the formalism prescribed by the Vlradaiva fsith. See 
Ke. N. V., ai8. f. n. 2. 

119. Klrmuyi specificslly refers to the spins hovering abttut Bednur prior 

to Its invasion. The Said» Ndm, confirms this. ' 

VOL, II, 
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The young Pretender's arrival was, it is said, announced 
dramatically to Haidar by the Palegar 
Pretender'^^ Chitaldrug, when he himself, on 

rendering his submission, was received 
by Haidar in his camp.*” The circumstances of this 
introduction were somewhat novel. Basavappa Nayaka, 
the last reigning Baja of Bednur, had died in 1754, 
leaving as his heir an adopted son named Channabasava, 

120. Wilks says that the Pa]egar of Chitaldrug» on the Pretender's arrival at 
the camp of Haidar, mentioned to him in the course of his conversa- 
tion ** the arrival at bU own camp of a singular visitor, whose history 
opened to Hyder new objects of ambition " (Wilks, o. e, I. 602) This 
statement, though theatrically pnt, is not correct historically. Haidar 
had, as mentioned above, had bis eye on Bednur for some time and had 
sent out his spies to tour the counti^ and prepare the grand programme 
for his conquest. Kirmani'a version seems to enshrine the true version 
in this respect. Pretenders to thrones, it is interesting to note here, 
are well known in English and French histories. The alleged death of 
Louis XVII, the nominal king of France, gave oocassion to the rise of 
a number of pretenders Xiouis XVII, as is well known, was the 
son of the unfortunate Louis XVT and Mary Antoinette; became 
Dauphin in 1^9. when bis elder brother, proclaimed king by the same 
grants, died. He was only 4 years then, having been boro ou March 
97, 1795. Ho was put in prisoo with the other membcrR of the Royal 
family, and kept there after the execution of his parents. He was 
reported to have died in the Temple, Paris, then a prison, ou June 8, 
1796, perhaps of poison, but some thought the report wus untrue. 
Several pretenders came forwaid, claiming to be the Dauphin, the 
most notable a German, Karl Wilhelm Naundorff, who appeared in 
France in 1833. Ha died in 1846. The two "pretenders” known to 
English History were the son and grandson of James II (Prince 
Charles). They claimed the right to the throne of England. They 
were called respectively the Elder and the Younger " Pretender the 
Elder, who made one or two attempts to secure bis claim, surrendered 
it to Ills son, who in 1746 was defeated at Culloden. They did not 
peraonate. any but pretended they had a claim to the throne ; they 
were unlike the " Gaibn ” of Bednur and Karl Wilhelm Naundorff of 
Germany, who personated a dead man. A true '* prete^ider ” was the 
so-called " claimant ” in the famous Tiobboine case. During the 
seventies of the 19th Century, a butcher from Waggs Waggs, in 
Australia, named Thomas Castro, otherwise Thomas Orton, laid tdaim 
to Tiebborne, a village and property of Hampshire, In 1866, on the 
death of Sir Alfred Joseph Tiebborne He represented himself as 
an elder brother of the deceased baronet, supposed (and rightly) 
to have perished at sea. The imposture was exposed after a lengthy 
trial, and a subsequent trial for peijuiy resulted in a sentence 
of 14 years’ penal servitude. Ortoo, after his release, confessed bis 
imposture ip 1896. 
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aged about seventeen years, under the care of Virammaji, 
bis widow. Virammaji had formed an illicit connection 
with one Nimbaiya, a connection which had become so 
public as to be noticed by a stray European traveller, who 
passed through Kanara during 1757.^^^ The young BS,ja 
protested against the misdoings of his adopted mother, 
with the result that he was — so the story goes — secretly 
strangled to death in his bath by a jetti, a professional 
athlete who used to shampoo hiriu Virammaji selected 
a young man, on whom she bestowed the naiue Soma- 
£ekhara, and adopted him as son and heir to the throne. 
The visitor who was introduced to Haidar, however, was 
announced as Ghannabasava, who, it was reported, had 
been saved by an artifice of the jetti, concealed in his 
preserver’s house for five years, and now escaped to 
implore the protection and aid of his neighbours in the 
recovery of his ancient throne. Thus introduced to 
Haidar, the plan was quickly evolved to fit out an 
expedition to reinstate him in his alleged rights on 
terms and conditions mutually agreed to between the 
three parties. 

Situated on the summit of the Western Ghats, Bednur 
overlooks what are to-day the districts 
Kanara and Malabar. The country 
round it is one the most picturesque in 
the Mysore State, surrounded as it is on its three sides 
by high ranges of hills, whose drainage flows north-west 


121. Wilks notes the feet thet Anquetii da Perron, who visited Kanare in 
1767, had heard of it. Anquetii du Perron (1731-1816) was the 
enthasiastio Orientalist, to whom wa owe the disoovery and the ftrst 
translation of the Zend^Svatta. Schopenhauer derived hU knowledge 
of Hindu philosophy from hia writings. Anquetii <fu Perron was, it 
might be added, the brother of the more famous French historian in 
holy orders , Anquetii Louis Pierre (1728«1606), who wrote Ji*riciade I* 
Biatoirr XJnweraalle, and a Siatoire de France in \4 vole., which has 
been continued by Bouillet in 6 more vols. Anqnetil du Perron's 
Bea fieehorehes Hiatoriquea et geographiquea twr L' Inda was 
published in Berlin in i786< The truth underlying this story is 
examined below. 

PD* 
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into the Saravati. The hilis by their height intercept 
the clouds of the South-West Monsoon, with the results 
that for nine months in the year the country experi- 
ences a climate that may be described as one of incessant 
ram, the rainfall in the southern portion being as much 
as, or even more than, 190 inches, while in the northern 
it IS booiething near 102 inches and in the east it averages 
Irom 70 to 80 inches In the old days, half the year 
usually used to be spmt by the people in preparing pro- 
visions for what remained of it. The extraordinary 
moisture favours the growth not only of abundant crops 
of lice and areca, pepper and cardamoms, always the 
mam wet and garden cultivation known to this part of 
the country, but also timber of luxuriant stature, with 
underwood scarcely penetrable, and a foliage which, 
added to a cloudy sky, has rendered it proverbial among 
those who visit it, that a man may pass the greater part 
of the year m Bednur without a sight of the Sun The 
capital and fort of Bednur— remains of which may still 
be seen — were situated m a basin formed by a perfect 
cluster of hills, the crest of which, about 6 miles from 
the city, had been fortified m its weakest parts by lines, 
which, with the woods and natural protection of the hills, 
constituted its only strength, the fort itself being, from 
its very position, incapable of a good defence The city 
walls were about eight miles in circumference, pierced by 
ten gates, named Delhi, Ko^yfi], Kauledurga, etc., while 
the Palace, situated on a hill in the centre, was suriounded 
by a citadel, the whole city and the Palace being encircled 
by woods, hills, and fortified det’les, extending many 
miles in circumference. The territory dependent on 
Bednur, at the time we are writing of, included not only 
the mountainous region just described but also extended 
to the west over the present maritime distncts of North 
and South Kanara and to the east over an area of more 
open country stretching as fat as Bantebennur and 
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Hojalken*, withm about twenty miles to the south-west of 
Chitaldrug, whose FSlegar, the one who had evinced so 
much fnendly interest in the reinstatement of the 
Fretendei from Bednur, had been its longstanding 
enemy 

The city of Bednur itsell, situated near a small hill, 
was, at the time of its conquest, not 
ThocityofBeSoiir only a wealthy and beautiful citv, but 
also one of the largest and best peopled 
m all India It contained at least 60,000 souls m it, of 
whom at least half were Christians who felt perfectly at 
home in it They had not only freedom to exercise their 
religion but also enjoyed many valuable privileges, which 
had been oonfeired on them on their first arrival from 
Goa and Salsette, fly ing fiom the horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion there This large population was, however, by no 
means proportionate to the extent of the city, whose 
circuit exceeded three leagues oi about nine miles That 
this could have been no exaggeiation will be evidrait 
when it IS remembered that theie were streets in it 
nearly in a straight line, of two leagues The greatest 
part of the city was inhabited by great men and the 
nobility, whose homes were cast in the midst ot a large 
garden, enclosing vast reservoirs ol water, suited as well 
for the purposes of pleasure as utility A prodigious 
number of trees, planted in these gardens, shaded all the 
streets, which were watered cm each side by a rivulet ot 
clear and limpid watei, and possessed no other pavement 
than a fine gravel. The small mountain, near which this 
beautiful city was situated, had, as stated above, 'a consi- 
derable fortress on its summit Situated in a plain about 
five or SIX leagues in diametet, it was environed by other 
mountains and forests that extended for more than 
twenty leagues every way They could not be passed 
but by narrow passages, defended by forts at a small 
distance from each other. These circumstances rendered 
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the access to the city extremely difficult for an army, 
whose progress might be checked at every step by an 
mconsidetable force, and which could encamp but in 
the length of a stony passage, wheie it would be 
liable to be attacked by the people of the country who 
knew all the seciet passages and could continually lay in 
ambush to annoy the enemy The woods, too, could 
neither be cut down, much less burned, without infinite 
labour, being bamboos which caimot be burned without 
being first cut down and dried, nor traversed easily, for 
they were infested with tigers, bears, elephants and 
ever\ other species of wild animals and venomous reptiles 
Such a mass of insuperable difficulties as presented 
themselves to Haidar would have 
tious'^”' p™p»» deterred him from the enterprise he 
had set his heart upon for some time, 
if he had not had the artful aid of the PalegSi of Chital- 
drug and his protege, the Pretender to the throne of 
Bednur, who, whether he was the real adopted son or 
not of the last ruler, passed for such, thanks for the 
cunning propaganda of Haidar’s emissaries and spies 
Whether his mother Vlrammaji was liked or not, and 
whether the pi etended young piince was the beloved of 
the people or not, theie is no doubt the fact that he 
accompanied Haidar, making the cunning invader’s woik 
both easy and acceptable to the people of Bednur*® 

122 Dp Lft Tour o c I 84 86 Haidftr uould have been deterred from his 
etiterpriflp ** 2 f he bad not been acoomptnied by the yonog prxnoei 
who wab beloved by the p&ople and the men in power while the 
queen his mother was detested by them, aa well for her haughtiness 
and pnde» as for having contracted a second marnagr with a Brahmini 
contrary to the law of the place which prohibits the widows of their 
kings from marrying a so'*ond time (o r 84 86) T>e Ijs Tour wap 
wrong m describing Nimbaiya, the person whose name was connected 
by wild gossip at the time with ibatof Bapi Virammaji, as aBrShmin 
He was a Lmgayat , nor was De La Tour right lu stating that the 
Bam had contracted a second marriage" with him Possibly emel 
gossip wa8 responsible for all these misaesoriptions, for, as we shall 
see, BSni Virammaji was a pious^ religious and devoted Lmgayat and 
was evidently too strong for she men of her time, whether lu her own 
kingdom or outside of it 
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Haidar having determined on the enterprise, left Chital- 
drug,*“ carrying the young pnnce with him at the head 
of 6,000 of his best cavalry and some Kallars^^ who 
were well habituated to traverse mountains and forests 
He had also a large number of oxen loaded with rice 
and with no othei baggage , and advanced by forced 
marches towards Bednur 

Jfeut before he started on the expedition, Haidar, as 
may be expected, came to an arrange- 
wifhVhlVre'tender*'' With the Pretender and the 

Palcgar Under this arrangement, the 
young chief was to be re-estabhshed m his country, 
lor irhich service Haidar, it was stipulated, was to receive, 
besides valuable presents, Bs 40 lakhs for the expenses 
of the undertaking, besides the port of Mangalore, to* 
gethor with a tract of country to form a communication 
fiom thence to the kingdom of Mvsore The Pretender 
swore, without reserve, to the faithful perfoimance of 
the Treatj, while Haidar, on his part, promised to 
strictlj cariv out his part of the contract Haidar also 
obtained some aid from the supporters of the Pretender 
in the shape of men, the Falegat of Chitaldrug evidently 
placing himself and his troops at the disposal of Haidar 

lt28 Df lift Tour bayb hi htnrtod from **BiBUft|?ar identified with " BeBavft 
piitiia set f 11 101 above But Wilkb sft}8 Chitaldrug Se«» 
WilkH, o o 1 fiOS 

124, The^C/ftleroe ot De La Tour (o r I 85) Haidar had in his arm> a 
contingent of Eallars reenuted from the DiQ^igal country of which 
he was Faujdar at one time See Ch \ll 
126 De lift Tour, or I 67 

126 See Robson, o r , S8 2^ The Treaty was evidently made at Chitaldrug 

Robson adds that it was here that Haidar received the hrat impression 
of reducing the Bednur country, **the reinstating of the >oiing Bajah 
being the most favourable oircumstanoe and tbe moat oonduoive to bis 
secret design " Of course, Robson did cot know that the design 
against Bednur bad been formed for some time before 

127 Robson speaks of the " ooirbined armies ' in this connection As tbe 

young Pnnce u said to have been kept ** in safety for eight yea*s '* 
by the Palegar of Chitaldrugi the inference seems justifiable that it 
was he wbo placed his army as the disposal of Haidar It is possible 
he raised levies m tbe nime of the Prince and the people should have 
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The Pfi]eg£r was to receive his remuneration as well for 
the valuable help rendered by him “ | All things thus 
arranged, the troops commenced their march towards 
Bednur about the end of 1762, moving in four parallel 
columns, and preserving a distance from each other of 
from five to fifteen miles according to circumstances, for 
the purpose of reducing and occupying all the fortifica- 
tions situated in the open country before they should 
attempt the fastnesses of the woods \ The young 
Pretender, who was with the combined armies, was 
attended with much ceremony, generally mounted on an 
elephant, in order to attract the eyes of his devoted 
subjects. This coincided with Haidar’s aitful design, 
{£nd succeeded in attracting all the country people, who 
cheerfully presented themselves and furnished all the 
necessaries the armies stood in need of Haidar added 
another artifice to win over the people to his side. 

On entering the temtones of Bednur, he issued a 
proclamation in the name of the Preten- 
Haidar’B advance ^ called On the inhabitants to 

OB the piece ' 

return to their allegiance. This had the 
desired effect. Several of the fortified places opened their 
gates to their lawful prince, while the opposition slacken- 
ed in the case of several others Marching by the 
Chitaldrug-Ghanuagiri-Shimoga road, he first took Sante- 
bennur, a place between Sujekere and Sasalu , thence 
marched on to Benkipur, modem Bhadravati , then he 
arrived at Shimoga, a fortified place just on the skirt of 
the woods, some 43 miles due east of Bednur He took 
it without striking a blow and found a lakh of pagodas 

^joined hiB BtBudtrd, whether Irom ignorance or from conviction that 
they were Helping the penon who waa entitled to the BednSr throne 
128. WilkB. 1. 0 , who specially notes tnis part of the undertaking on the 
part evidently of the Pretender At the and of the interview with 
Uaidar, " the plan was,’’ Wilks says, "quickly arranged of an expedi 
tiou to reinstate him in his supposed right^ and to remunerate the 
services to be thus rendered by Byder and the Pohgar ” (Ibid) 

129 IM. 

180. Bobsou, o e , 29. 
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here,^* of ■which a fourth part he distnbuted among his 
troops to stimulate them to further endeavour. Beject- 
ing an offer from Vlrammaji proposing to purchase his 
retreat for four lakhs of pagodas, he pushed on to Kumsi, 
30 miles to the north-west Here he got into contact 
with one Lingappa of Mudabidareji*^ He had evidently 
served successive kings of Bednur and risen to be prime- 
minister to the late Baja. But owing to differences of 
opinion between him and Viranimaji, possibly ovei the 
fate of the adopted boy Channabasappa, he had been 
dethroned from oflSce and imprisoned at Kumsi by 
Viramniaji. He had lately escaped from his conBne- 
ment^^ and was ready to intrigue against Viiamma]i and 
thus teach her a lesson He volunteered to guide Haidar 
through a secret path by which Bedn'ir might be approach- 
ed without encountering any opposition At Ayanur,*®* 
a petty place occupied by a hundred men, he first encoun- 
tered opposition The garrison here, fearless of conse- 
quences, fired at the tioops. They were promptly 
surrounded and taken, their ears and noses being cut off, 
and in this state they were dismissed to spread terror 
before them. Proceeding still further, twenty-five miles 
in the north-western direction, he reached Anantapur 
(Anandspui).^®* Here Vlrammaji sent a message offering 
twelve lakhs of pagodas As Haidar approached the first 

181 The Pagoda of Bednu' was equal to Hs 4 

18i. ** Lmgaiia ' of Wilks (o c , I 606) He » probably identical nnth 
bivahngappa mentioned m the Kffodt NrtpthVtjuyam (XII 2i7i v 1) 
among the namea of principal State officers of Bednur (tnukhyaT0l) 
at the time of the acceeeion of Vlrammftji and Souiatekhara in 1767 
In another place in the eame text (Jbid, XI 316, f n 1) he is referred 
to among the officers of the previous* rulers, Basappa Nayaka II (1789 
1764) and Channabasappa Niyaka (1764 1767), as 8%val%ugappa 

Angadl and Mfldabidare being both situated *n South Kanara district, 
the reference to lingappa as having hailed irom either of these places 
may be taken as tolei*bly accurate He seems ..o have fallen from 
po^^or subsequent to 1767. 

188. Hold. ff. STT 28. 

184 This must be identified with the “ Bitoor " of Wilks {I c ) 

186. Batd, Ndm , ff. 27. 
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barrier of the works of Bednur, she raised her offer 'to 
eighteen lakhs Bat, induced by the old, wily minister, 
he rejected these repeated offers without a moment’s 
hesitation The unexpected celerity with which Haidar 
had advanced, threw Vlrammaji into confusion 
iTemfied at the prospect of an immediate attack, she 
pegotiated once again for peace, offering this time to 
meet the expenses of Haidar’s campaign, and promising the 
payment of an annual tribute of a lakh of pagodas and an 
appreciable share of the peculiar products of her country — 
arecanut, caidamoms, black pepper, Kakul (a kind of wood), 
Sandal wood and the like Haidar proved adamant and 
was determined on the final conquest of thecountiy Ho 
sent word demanding the Eani’s immediate surrender, 
guaianteemg honourable treatment to hei as a pensionei 
in the fort at Sermgapatam. Wirammaji pioudlv lejected 
the proposal and pieterred to defend hei capital city with 
the aid of Abdul Hakmi Khan of Savanur, a place about 
150 miles off to the noith-east Abdul Hakim agreed to 
her request and immediately despatched 2,000 horse and 
4,000 foot to her aid ; while he himself, with a large force 
and artillery, advanced and encamped on the river Bala. 
The troops sent in aid entered, meanwhile, the fort of 
Bednur, from the hills and forests surrounding it When 
intelligence of what X’rrammaji had done and was deter- 
mined to carry through reached Haidai, his lage knev^ 
no bounds. He became, it is said, violently incensed, 
and moving forward, encamped within one stage of 
Bednur. Then, sending for his officers, he despatched 
them to take the forts and towns near Bednur, 

186. Thus for Wilks (litd) Wilks makes do mention of the help asked of 

and rendered by Abdnl Hakim of Savanfir nor of the diffleultire 

eneoantered by Haidar 

187. KIrmini, o, e,, 188 , alao Nagarada Kmfignt (c 1800), FF. 688 689— A 

Ifackenzie Ids , Vol Ho. 48, in tbe Sfad. Or L%b 
186. KlrmSm la here rather tantalizingly vague. The reference ahonld be 

to the smaller forta and towns adjoinimg the capital. The referen c 

maybe to other troops operating elae where ; accord ing to Wilke— t hoe 
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while he himself with a body of his infantry and cavalry, 
commanded by his bravest ofiBcers, marched forwards 
towards the fort of Bednur with a view to invest it. ^ 
Arrived at the city’s first barrier, Haidar ordered 
a noisy but feigned attack on the posts 
^is front; while he placed himself 
at the head of a column formed of his 
most select troops, and following the path pointed by the 
ex-minister, his guide, entered the city before an alarm 
was given of his approach Haidar knew no rest, it 


which were moving in pumllel colanins. as narrated in the text 
above, in taking Bednfir. Both these points arc referred to by 
Kirmapi, who, indeed, furnishes ns with a graphic account of how the 
fort and the citadel were taken. Me definitely states that when her 
eoA-fla returned with Haidar's call for surrender, she, "free from 
restraint, proudly rejected the terms " of his pruposal, and, "right or 
wrong, foolishly prepared to defend herself " t and " with this intent, 
she intrigued with Abdul Hakeem Khan of Shanoor (Savapfir), sending 
a large auin of money to him, and entreating bis assistance " (KirmSpi, 
0 . e., 133-134). Willu' account ia ao far misleading as to make one 
believe that with tbe advent of Haidar. Vlrammaji ran for her life to 
Ballilarayau-durga with orders to her men to set fire to the capital on 
the approach of Haidar ; and that on tbe entry of Haidar into the city, 
her servants set fire to it in a different place (Wilks, o. c.» 1. 506-606). 
This is not only aiijiist to her memory but is historicslly inacciiratr. 
Kirmani’e account is borne out by o^er contemporary anthorities and 
may be accepted as both true and in keeping with the actual character 
and spirit of Vlrammaji. She left the city only when it became iin* 
possible for her to defend it any longer. See tbe text above. Also, 
Hobson, whose account, though brief, seems accurate. He says that tbe 
city of Bedour, being well fortified, surrounded by rocks and vast pre- 
cipices, covered with impenetrable woods, holdout only for one month 
" uotw'ithstaudiog the utmost efforts of tbe Queen auJ her .brother, 
who had but little favour to expect from tbe resentment of the young 
Prince, as well as the faithless disposition of the conqueror, Hyder.' 
Hobson, o. <■., 99-30. But Robson does not appear to bo quite accurat 
when he suggests that the people " affected at tbe sight of their lawful 
King, surrendered tbe place ", unless we take it as meaning that they 
did so when they found that defence was no longer possible. This may 
be 80 , as he says that before surrendering the place, *' they permitted 
the Queen with her brother, to retire to a place of safety, niitst agree- 
able to themselves. " ifiid, 80. 

139. Klrmapi, o. e., 133-134. 

140. Wilks, o.r., I. 606. Wilks states that imniedistely atier this approach, 

the Bali’s "servants set fire to the palace in different places in con- 
formity to their iustructious." This is evidently a mistake, since his 
version wholly omits to make any mention of Vlranimiji’s gallant 
defence of her city and citadel. 
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would seem, until h** had completed the task he had set 
before himself He employed himself and his troops day 
and night m the investment of the city By raising 
batteries and taking up ground by degrees for the attack 
he so stre igthened the field of action on the garrison, 
that it became, to use the language of an annalist of the 
period, small as the eye of a needle The garrison, thus 
tired out, quitting all the places they had fortified outside, 
retired into the fort, and manned the walls Vlrammaji 
herself set the example bv the manlv courage and steadi- 
ness she displayed m defending her Capital, and her 
troops emulating her, remained steadfast at their posts 
and defended themselves in a brave manner Despite 
Haidar’s best efforts against them, and despite the fact 
that then ranks got thinned daily fiom the cannon and 
musket balls turned against them and the miseiies and 
calamities of the hoiu, both Viiamm)]! and hei faithful 
garrison continued to fight Many of them were killed, 
it IS true but not subdued Abdul Hakim’s tioops— 
mostly Afghans —behaved splendidly, aiding in the 
defence of the fort and attacking the batteries of the 
besiegers repeatedly The siege was so strict and close 
that the men determined to defend to the last Haidai, 
seeing that the Mcge, “ defended by a woman ”, had 
been protracted beyond his calculation*", and that the 
monsoon would soon be on him and his army, ordered the 
assault to be given Free permission being granted that 
they might retain their plunder, all articles of gold and 
silver they might take, the cavalry dismounted to a man, 
and with the infantry, stepped out at the charging pace, 
marched up the breach, firing vollies, and mounting the 
walls and th'e bastions, made the air resound with the 
shouts of “ Take and kill ” Every opponent became 
the butt of the ball and bayonet, and the food of the 

111 Klrmani nays “one year ’ , evidently a mistake for one month (o c , 186) , 
see also Robson, o c , 99, who says the place held ont only one month 
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blood-red sword. When the manlike Bam saw her'’ 
position grow worse, the first set her Palace on fire, her 
ornamented sleeping apartments coming first. These 
apartments hod been built by her husband Suma^khara 
II, a prince as powerful as enlightened, with Chinese bricks 
and tiles, washed and set m gold, the interstices being 
gold, 'while the doors and walls were ornamented with 
jewels She uext burned most of her boxes of jewellery, 
or beat them to pieces m an iron moi-tar, and then 
accompanied by only two or three attendants, she 
escaped on foot by the w’ay of a watei dram, with her 
life only, to Kulidrug (Kavale-durga), about 15 miles off 
from Bednur, a very strong place, surrounded by a thick 
forest. This place she strengthened at once and awaited 
there events, leaving the whole country, treasures and 
valuables of het husband and forefathers to the iron < 
grasp of the invader'*’. It is said that Nimbaiya, her 

149 Kirmim, , 137 Rulidurg, which i8 located b> him 15 miles of 
Bedndr, has to be identified with Kavale durgs, west of TtrtbahalUi 
the stronghold of Bednur chiefs, about 3068 ft above the ^ea level 
(rat , V 1803) It 18 actualljr about 30 miles eoatb west of 
Bednur According to other authoritiee (and among tbebe is Wilkb^, 
Viraiiiniaji is said to havefledtoBalla)aravan durga, about 70 miles to 
the S E of Bednur This n a fine spreading bill in the Western Ghat 
range, crowned with extensive fortifications going back to Hofsala 
tunes The citadel is a small square fort on the highest pointi over 
looking the South Kaiiara district The pass to Kanara, north of the 
durg^ih tremendously steep, though iii regular use in former da>8 
See Mys Go*, V 1188 89 Hobson, however, sayt* that Queen 
Viramma]! chose *'the fort of I>err>abathar Gurr'* for her asylum, 
**abont twelve coss distant 'rom the capital" This would make it 
about 86 miles from Bednur. According to Robbon, this was 
"txcekding strong, built on an inaecessible large rock, on one side 
surrounded by the sea, and the other by a deep river " This place 
might be identified With the **DarrjaBabsdui Gurr" of Wilks' Map, 
a little to the west of Brahm£4var, which again is a little to the S W 
of Barkfir It is identical w th the **D»ryfi Bahadfirgarb l»land" 
of the Survey of India Map, where it is shown a httle to the aoutb of 
St Mary Isles It is actually a httle to the west 'f Udipi snd on the 
sea (A road from Nagar— ancient Bednur^goes to it through 
Hosaiiga^i, Basrur, Gooadapur, Hangarkatta, and Malpe, while 
another goes to it fiom Shimv^a, Tlrthahal|i, Agurobi, and Malpe) 
VV hether Robson is right or not in bis statement, it is difficult to say 
It IS possible, however, that the Rini first went to Kayale dnrga and 
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secret lover, and her adopted son, the nominal Baja, 
Soma4ekhara Kayaka III, were also part of her entou- 
rage*^. •' Immediately Haidar heard of the Eapi’s flight, 
he placed a garrison in the fort of Bednur, and followed 
her steps and invested the mountain fortress, and closely 
besieged it. After a time, and not without offering 
considerable resistance, the gan'ison surrendered, and the 
Bani was taken prisoner***. Accounts differ as to what 
place she was despatched as prisoner. One version says, 
she was sent in a palankeen to Seringapatam by way of 
Sira, but from other versions we can safely infer that 
she was sent first to Bednur, there to await Haidar's final 
decision**^. Haidar pushed on, and entering Bednur at the 
head of ChannabasappaN&yaka, the Pretender, proclaimed 
him king, sent fortheBapiand her retinue, on the author- 
ity of a safe conduct (cowle) issued by Channabasappa, and 
pretended to bo very considerate to them**®. He received 
the Bapi, indeed, in the most gracious manner and even 
tried to reconcile her with her sou, the Pretender**’. 


from there passed oo to Daryi Bahfidfirgarli, aud from thence to Ba])a* 
larayan-durga. It would bp otherwise difScolt to reconcile the various 
contemporary etateinpxitB found in the different sources. Evidently 
Uie ohaoged plaoesi having heard of Haidar’s movements in pursuit of 
her and ber party. 

148. This seems correct, according to other versions. 

144. Kirmapi says she was, after being taken, ** brought to the presence'’ 

of Haidar, who sent her a prisoner to Seringapatam. But this is not 
confirmed by eitber contemporary accounts or otherwise. The fact 
that they wore first sent to Bednur and then transferred to Maddagiri 
seems correct, because it was from there they were ultiinatoly released 
by the Mahrattas, when, in their next retaliatory w'ar, they took that 
place. Vlrammaji died on the way to Poona, while 8oma4ekhara 
ended his days there unmarried (see Mys. Gar., V. 1238-1239). This 
point is further referred to below. 

145. See Hobson, 3041 ; De Xa Tour, o. c., I. 68, whose narrative 

presumes that Rapi Virammaji was at Bednur until the instirrection 
against Haidar came about. This, however, is not confirmed by other 
authorities. 

140. De La Tour, o.c., I. 86. De La I onr writes that “Ayder used his 
victory (over the riiuil with the greatest moderation”. De Ia Tour 
says that Haidar caused ” the new king to be crowned. ” (/btd, 67). 

147. Ibid, 
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And if one version is to be believed, the Pretender was 
even induced to grant her a considerable pension and 
she was allowed all the freedom she required in regard 
to her private life**®. Whether all this actually occurred 
or not, there are grounds for believing that she had no 
reason to doubt that she would be treated otherwise than 
as became one of her dignity. But Haidar was too 
cunning a mau to tolerate her existence any longer in 
her kingdom**®. Nor would he think of allowing the 
Pretender to reap the benefit of the Treaty he had 
entered into with him. As we shall see, he contrived 
soon to remove both of them from the place where , their 
presence would mean no mean inconvenience to them. 
Thus fell Bednur, after a protracted siege of one month, 
on January 19, 17G3 {Ghitrabhunu, Magha iu. 5)*“. 

146. Ihid. De La Tour Ra 3'8 tfaat ahe wae allowed *‘to live with her 
husband By this, be of oourse means Nimbaiya. 

149. See below. 

160. Haiti. Ndm.f ft. 97.28. The date for the fall of Bpdnur giyeii in this 
work, as mentiauod above, tallies with the date f^iven in theKfi. N. V., 
ch. XIL F. 228. Feixoto dates the event January 10, 1763 {Memoin^ 
42). Wilka places it about the beginning of March 1768 (o. c.,I. 606). 
The authority of the local sources is to be preferred here. Bee 
also and compare, on the entire topic, the Nagarada-Katf.yat 
(pp. 698-Ml) with other authorities mentioned in t. n. 22 Bupra. 
Among these, De La Tour's aocount (o,c., 1. 69-90) is interesting as 
giving ooe portion of the story iu a vivid mauuer. According to 
him, the claims of the legitimate Prince of Beduur and the refnaal of 
his Qiieen-motbor to appear before Haidar and explain matters as 
BUzeraiD iu bis capacity as Nawib of Sira, led to bis (Haidar’s) liivaHion 
of the State. Bednur easily fell before Haidar's arms ; the Queen was 
captured and conducted to bia presence j tbe legitimate Prince, her 
son, was restored to the sovereignty of tlie State ; and the Queen and 
the Prince eventually united in a projected attack ou Haidar's life 
in tbe beduur Palace, which being dlscnyered, tbe Queen and her 
accomplices were put to death, and the Prince sent a pritsoner to 
Maddagirj, and his kingdom confiscated. Hobson's account 
(o. c.f 28^) agrees in tbe mi i.i with the Haid. Ndm.^ bnt differs from 
tbe latter in regard to tbe manner iu which Haidar put an end to 
kingly rale in Bednur. Thus, according to him, Haidar ordered the 
pageant king Chsnnabasappa Kiyska (spelt as ‘'Cbinavas Appiab") 
into confinement immediately he fonud oat that the latter contemp- 
tuouslv dismiseed hi4 (Haidar’s) servants whom be had ordered to 
fetch a favourite woman pouBessed of by the king. Tbe pageant king 
was a few days later sent with the old Queen of Bednur and her 
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And thus ended also the political rivalry that had lasted 
between Mysore and the Bedndr Chiefs for nearly a 
century and a half (1630-1763), a rivalry which had had 
its origins during the last days of Vijayanagar and 
had persisted through the ages with altercate relations 
of war and peace. 

The destruction of Bednur which followed the fall of its 
citadel can, perhaps, be only equalled by 
the the fate that befell mighty Eome at 

the hands of the incendiary Nero*®*, 
and its pillage to the pillage that the Eternal City 
experienced at the hands of the Vandal Genseric*®. 
Bednur, the richest commercial city of the East*®®, the 
pride of Sivappa Nayaka, who enlarged it and made it 

brother voder a atrong guard to MaddagirL, and Haidar aiaumed tha 
governmeut of Boduur. Robaou*» veraiou hardly finds any corrobo- 
ration in the local tract entitled Nagarada-Kaifyai^ which merely 
mentious the confinement of the Queen and the pageant king in 
Maddogiri and the subsequent aettlement of Bedndr by Haidar, 
llobaoD seems evidently to be narrating here from hearsay, especially 
as he wrote about twenty-three years after the event. Stewart's 
account (O'C., 16) is very brief and secondbaud, and sets down 
the event to 1762. Ktrmaqi too antedates the event, referring 
it to 1760 (A. H. 1178), but hi? account (o»c., 136-189^ agrees in tbe 
main with, and supplements to some extent, that of the Haid. Ndm. 
There is, however, a good deal of detail in his writing. In a long and 
vivid but somewhat partisan narrative (o.c , 126-129), be tries to 
justify Haidar's conquest of BednQr on tbe ground ^ tbe Bapi's 
dissoluteness, her withholding of tribute to tbe government of Sira, 
etc. Again, in certain places, he writes from hearsay ; for instance, 
iu regard to the capture of tbe Bipi by Haidar and ber despatch to 
Seringapatam (o.c., 138). Wilks’ account of the conquest (I. 602-612), 
though secondhand, is in general agreement with the account given 
in tbe Haid, Adm. 

161. Nero, Boman Emperor from 64 to 68 A. D. His vice knew no restraint ; 
it hurried him into a course of profligacy and crime ; he put to death 
his mother and wUe and in 64 A. D., many Christians suffered death 
at his hands, with every refinement of torture, on a truniped*up 
charge of having caused the |^at burning of Home, suspicion of which 
rested on himself, aibbon's description of the first persecution of 
Christians in Rome is classical. 

152. Genserio, king of the Vandals, and the founder of the Vandal kingdom 
in Spam ; became king in 429 A.D.; took Carthage; and sacked Rome 
m 466 A. IX He died in 477 A.D,, master of tbe seas, despite the 
strenuous efforts of the Bomau Emperors to crush his power. 

163. Wilks, 0 . c., 1. 607. 
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the home of merchants and artisans drawn from all parts 
of the country*®*; the beloved city of Sumoiekhara II, 
who beautified it beyond words; and the spot most 
admired for a century and more by celebra'ed travellers 
from the West*®*; the one place in this whole sab- 
continent which for a century had not experienced the 
ravages of war, became the object of plunder*®*. The 
terror-stricken inhabitants, secure in the safety inspired 
by its large standing arm5r*®*, accustomed to the condi- 
tions of everlasting peace and unaware for ages of the 
evils that accompany a devastating war, fied en-masse 
to the woods encircling the city, with no thought of the 
morrow. A city, eight mile;t in circumference, filled 
with fine, tall buildings, opulent traders and merchants 
and jewellers, picturesque gardens, a busy and industrious 
population, and numerous Hindu temples and Christian 
churches*®*, suffered as much from the effects of fire 
as from the ravages of the pillage that followed at the 
hands of a soldiery that had reckoned on plunder as its 
peculiar privilege. Men of the cavalry vied with those 
of the infantry in looting the great city. They took, an 
annalist says*®*, “what they could take, of heaps of gold 
and silver, valuable stuffs, jewels, pearls, arms of all 
kinds, and a great number of beautiful women, the 
164. Gas., V. 1231. 

166. Father Leonardo Fees viaited it daring the reign of Sivappa Nayaka I 
(1645-1660). Father Vincent, a barefoot Camelite friar, mentions in 
hie travels the wealthy Mnssalnian mercbaut Shah Bandari Isak, who 
waa a favourite of Sivappa Kayaka, and traded on the Western Coast 
and at Bedudr (Afpa. Oaz., V, 1284-36). oTacobus Canter Visisacher 
seeme to have visited it m the rei^n^ of S5ma4ekhara 11 (1714-1739) and 
has left a description of its prosperous condition. 

166. Bednur had been taken only once by Bijapur and that in the time of 

Bhadrappa Nayaka (1661-1668). ^ivaji'a invasion in 1664 did not 
touch Bednur. 

167. Leonardo Ffea says that the atanding army waa from about 40,000 to 

60,OGO strong. 

158. According to father Leonardo Psea, Sivappa Nayaka had among liis 

subjects 80,000 Christians, originally natives of Goa and Salsette 
Ooa., V. 1284). 

159. Klrmapi, o. e., 1B9. 
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value of which was sufficient to place them above all 
worldly wants”. More humane than Genseric, though 
not less intent on making the most of the situation 
for himself, Haidar did not allow the plunder to 
continue for an indefinite period*®. Nor did he permit 
or order, like Genseric, the tmnsport of what remained 
of public or private wealth to own city'”*. The wealth 
of the Capital was allowed to remain in it ; not, however, 
for its own sake nor for the use of its owners, but for 
the use and benefit of its crafty conqueror, who had 
determined on becoming the possessor of everything of 
any value or importance in it. Haidar not only first 
turned his attention to extinguish the flames of the 
Palace, but also personally assisted in its extinguish- 
ment. But the order for the cessation of plunder by 
the troops was coupled with a direction that enabled 
him to become the exclusive possessor of all the avail- 
able booty, His arrangements for this purpose were 
so skilfully designed that in a few hours his official 
seals were placed on the doors of every public and 
private dwelling above the condition of a hovel, and 
guards were stationed to enforce respect to the only 
plunder that was to be deemed legitimate. The booty 
he thus secured, including property of every description, 
money and jewels of all kinds, is variously estimated, 
but it might, without risk or exaggeration, be valued at 
twelve millions sterling*®. To Haidar, in view of the 

160-lGl. Accordinf? co Gibbon, Gcuserie’s pillage of Rome lasted fourteeti 
days .and nigbts (466 A.P., Jane All that remained of private 

or public wealth in it was diligently transported by Genseric to his 
vessels for being carried to his own country. It was. Gibbon adds, 
difficult either to escape or to satisfy the avarice of a conqueror who 
possessed feisure to collect, and ships to transport, the wealth of the 
capital. 

162. Wilks, o. r., I. 608. According to De La Tour, when Haidar *' took 
posseasion of the place, he found an immense treasure in gold, coined 
and in ingots, in trinkets and precious stones, that was indeed 
stupendous, if credit may be given to the accounts of the French, who 
accompanied him in that expedition. They say that the Prince cattsed 
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aims and objectives he had by then conceived, it came 
in as a God-send. Though, throughout his life, he 
habitually spoke of the wealth he thus came by “as 
the foundation of all his subsequent greatness’^, it 
descended as a curse on him and his son. The cries of 
a peaceful populace that had lost its all — its near and 
dear ones, its cherished valuables, its residential houses 
and what nothing can replace, its honour itself in some 
cases— could not go unanswered. Their cries were not 
loud but deep. Haidar vanquished the B&ni but he was 
vanquished by the imprecations of the Bapi’s subjects. 
He neither rould make the city he destroyed the capital 
of a new kingdom he wanted to found nor even live in 
it for any length of time. Its destruction opened the 
way to greater inroads against himself, which proved 
the destruction of his son and the ultimate extinction 
of his power. Never was heard, so readily and so quickly, 
such a terrible curse ! the curse of a Queen and the 
curse of a fleeing population, a curse that has passed 
into a saying : 

Bednur is burnt ; 

Bednur’s Queen has fled ; 

Bednur’s glory is dead ; 

Bednur shall be no Bednur again”^. 

The old Imperial City closed in sleep before the 
very eyes of the Bani who had known it in its 

peftrU and precious itones to be meMured in tbeir sight with a corn 
measure ; aud that, having made two heaps ol gold ingots and irinketSi 
they surpassed the height of a man on horse back’ \ On this happy 
occasion, Haidar gratided all bis troops with half a year’s pay» not 
excepting those that were in garrison in different garts of Mysore* 
(De hsk Tour, o c., 1. 90 91). 

163. Ibid. 

164. The Kannada original is as follows 

Hidanilrtt auf^u mtustndyitu, 

Bidanilru lUidalu, 

Bidanuru heaaru hcyitu^ 

3id(»n6ni iranii Bidan'&ru olln, 

EB* 
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said to her 


palmy days Well might she have 
opprtsser 

And sleep shall obey me, 

And visit thee never, 

And the Curse shall be on thee 
For ever and evei 


The fate of the 
Bam 


With the flight of the Earn, her fate and the fate of her 
country weie sealed All accounts 
agiee she lan for hei life after she set 
fare m anguish to the city of her 
foiefathers, but she was followed to her hiding aud, 
being taken, was sent, as we have seen, to Bednur and 
theie the pretence of a reconciliation between her and 
hei son was sought to be made and she was even 
promised the consideration due to her rank and dignity’*^ 
Too late, she discovered the mistake she had committed 
lu sutiendering alive and bewailed the imprudence of 
hei own conduct in doing so She was rudely stripped 
ot hei jewels, and the unfortunate Queen, the only 
suiviving member of the great house of Ikkeri, was 
compelled, as a captive, to follow the servants ot haughty 
Haidar, who immediately despatched her to the prison 
^ouse on the mighty Maddagiri (now Madhugiri) hill 
Heie she stayed until she was released by the Mahrattas 
and accompanied them to Poona, but died before she 
could reach that place’^. Thus disappears from history 
this heroic woman Her adopted son Soma^ekhara 
followed her and reaching Poona, died there eventually 
unmarried'*’ 


166 Eirmam writes that she was sent by nay of Sira to Sermgapatam 
He probabjy means that she was eventnally to be lodged in bononrable 
confmement at Seriugapatam Probably that was Haidar s intention 
But he appears to bare brat sent ber to Maddagiri and before he 
oould transfer ber to Seniigapatam, the Mahratta invasion of Madhara 
Kao followed in 1767 and she was hberated by them, only to die on ber 
way to Poona with them 

166 ily» Gaf V 128S 

167 Ibid 
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There is a story told of Ba^i Virammaji, which, before 
we close her chapter, deserves to be 
her character. referred to here, not so much to add 

anything to it but if possible to redeem 
to some extent her character which has been needlessly 
soiled by earlier writers. We have referred above to the at- 
tempt made by the annalist KTrmapi to describe the Bani as 
“alow minded featless woman wearing thedressof aman,” 
exercising unlimited authority over her country;*® as 
“ dissolute and as “ bad ”*™. All this because she 
was “ ambitious of being independent ” and refused to 
yield to the claim of Haidar that ho had refused to 
recognise her so-called subjection to the government of 
STra,*” to which he had himself succeeded lately. On 
these alleged grounds, not only the war against her was 
begun but also it was suggested that Bednur was a 
country that Haidar had a right to take from her, and 
not only her country but also her life.*” While it is diffi- 
cult to uphold every act of Bapi Virammaji, especially 
her Uainon with Nimbaiya, there is hardly any evidence 
whatever to picture her as either having lacked patriotism 
or to have even attempted to sacrifice her country for 
vie-,! or even mere pleasure. It is doubtful if she was 
the “geliebte” of Nimbaiya, though her intimacy with 
him was lawless in the sense that it was one outside the 
pale of Hindu marital law. As the classical saying 
goes,*” virtue rejoices in temptation, and to such temp- 
tation, Virammaji had evidently fallen a victim. 
Channabasava, who had been adopted by her husband, 
and who was but seventeen years of age at her husband’s 
death, became jealous of his adopted mother, in whose 
hands, as guardian, all power was naturally concentratad. 
Virammaji thus became exposed to every calumny which 
the malice of her enemies could suggest. Under such 


us. Klnni 9 i, o. e., 19B. 

109-171. Hid ; De Lft Tour, o. c„ I. SSL 

ITS. Ibid, 129. 178. The Latin text ia : Gaudat (entamtne virtue. 
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painful circumstances, the royal youth — who had come 
to engage to some extent the affections of the court, 
if not the army and people as well — was not always able 
to compose his behaviour or suppress his discontent. 
We may assume, in this position of affairs, that he was 
encompassed by a train of indiscreet, if not perfidious 
followers, who assiduously studied to inflame, and who 
were perhaps instructed to betray in the supposed 
interests of Virammaji, or with a view to earn her 
goodwill and to serve their own sordid interests, the 
unguarded warmth of his resentment. Virammaji, 
enraged at this conduct of the youth, is represented to 
have laid aside the tenderness of a mother— even an 
adopted mother— without assuming the humanity of a 
human being, and to have made up her mind to put him 
out of the way through the gentle operation of a massage 
given to him by a professional masseur {jetti). The 
story of the eod of this unfortunate youth, the nature and 
evidence of the guilt of Virammaji personally in this 
affair, the manner in which his death was encompassed, 
the true circumstances of his death, are all buried 
in a mysterious obscurity. Except tradition, there is 
nothing to guide us.'^^ And this tradition has come down 
to us through not very disinterested Muslim sources. 
We have seen above what Kirmaoi has recorded and 
what language he has used in speaking of her ; but even 
he cannot but pay, all unconsciously, the meed of praise 
that is due to her for the undaunted fight she put up in 
defence of her country, how she inspired her troops who 
were throughout “ faithful ” to her, “remained stead- 
fast at their posts, and defended themselves bravely,” how 
she secured the aid of a Muslim ruler against a Muslim 
leader of a large army, and how she “ herself behaved 
with as much steadiness and courage as a man.’’^''^ 

17A See Appendix y. 

176. EirmaiMf o. c.» Id6'ld6. 
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“Nay,” he adds,*” “even although the Nawaub’s (Haidar’s) 
brave soldiers daily killed troops of them with their cannon 
and musket balls, and the sword, and burned numbers of 
them with the fire of hopelessness and despair, still, not- 
withstanding all this calamity and misery, the garrison 
continued to fight ; they were killed, but not subdued.” 
A woman who could inspire such bravery, faithfulness, 
and zeal in her behalf and in behalf of her country, should 
have possessed certain traits which, even if she exhibited 
certain human weaknesses, should have redeemed her 
character to a large extent. Wilks, whose whole account 
is tinged with a feeling akin to disgust for her, has not 
a word to say, as we have remarked above, to the 
courageous defence she set up. His account, again, is 
patently based on Muslim sources of a tainted kind. One 
such source, which he specifically mentions, makes her 
behave in a manner which is, to say the least of it, 
wholly incredible, especially when we remember she was 
a devout Hindu and a brave woman. Even Kirmaiji. 
who is so critical of her conduct and character, does not 
represent her in this evil, unbelievable and unfavourable 
light. That is enough to show how much Wilks should 
have been prejudiced against Virammaji. His informant, 
Badr-u-zaman Khan,”’ who later became Subadar of 
Bednur, seems to have had a warped mind. He is stated 
to have told Wilks that Virammaji “capitulated on the 
condition of being reinstated in her sovereignty on her 
conversion to Islam; that she accordingly went through 
the form of renouncing her caste by eating beef, and 
after this wanton degradation was sent to Mudgheny.”*™ 

ITS. IbH. • 

177. Oe&er«l ol the Beguler Inie&try icmw iii jeore and brether-in-law 

of All'Zamiu Kh£n. He became Sabidftc of Bednur later. Bee 
Tipu StMan, 49. 

178. WilkB, o.e., 1. 609, f . n. This reoordiug of Badr>u-zamaQ*B statement 

may be reckoned as a blemish in the otherwise great work of Wilks. It 

is as bad a blemish in it as that of setting- oat the offensive details 

about the vices of Tbeodorus by Gibbon in bis famous Hvtory, If 
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Wilks seems to have felt some doubt about the 
memory of his informant and so by way of qualification 
offers a remark that should be quoted here “ I have no 
doubt,” he says,*™ “ of the mam facts of thi' case, but T 
conclude that my respectable mformant must have for- 
gotten some of its circumstances Hyder seldom 
adhered to the spirit of an inconvenient engagement 
but he professed never to deviate from its letter, and the 
oracle of Delphos was not more skilful in framing an 
equivocal sentence. But a conversion to Islam certainly 
was never blended with his political views, and must 
have been the spontaneous offer of a woman to whom 
disgrace was familiar the expectation may have been 
inferred, but it is probable that Hyder never made a 
promise on such a condition.” Wilks thus suggests that 
Haidar should be acquitted of havng made the Eani’s 
conversion to Islam the condition precedent to her 
reinstatement on the throne of her ancestor > he is 
definitely of the opinion that she herself offered to 
embrace Islam if Haidar would only agree to reinstate 
her. There is not, so far as can be made out, any the 
slightest evidence as to the truth of any of these sugges- 
tions Neither contemporary write rs nor writers who came 
a little later record either the proposal of reinstatement 

even well eathentioatedi which it wftb not| Wilkb nt ed not have soiled 
hifl pagep with each a ehroAq^ic Bcamlaleu^t We are not sure, ab 
Eho'Mtt above, they were not the impure inventions of a malignant 
oalamniator It was au oooassion for a wise soeptioism to register 
grave doubts as to the lufainoos stones of the eabtem ooiintei part of the 
western Procopius. (If Frocopim was the secretary of Belisarius, the 
Boman General, Badr*u zaman was something more than a secretary 
to Haidar) Wilki, as a thoughtful bistonan, should have pointed to the 
moral improbability of the account given t > him On the other band, 
it IB surpriBidg, be should express bis belief in it I have no doubt,” 
be bays, ” of the mam facts of the case, ’though he concludes that 
** hu respectable mformant must have forgotten some of the circums- 
tances But m mentioning these lo called ** curoumbtanoes ", he 
forgets to note that the stones chronicled by him are based on the 
unsupported testimony of a nngh person (As to Gibbon, see J C 
Monson, in O^hbon mB M L beries* pp 169-161) 

176 IM. 
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on conversion or the conversion itself of the Bani 
to Islnm, either voluntarily or on the promise of restora- 
tion.’^ No tradition has survived as to this alleged 
conversion. Nor does the story seem even probable. 
Vlrammaji fought hard to retain her country ; she set 
fire to it -when she was about to lose it ; and she had 
finally fled. As the sequel showed, she was in touch 
evidently with the Mahrattas, who were bound to take 
action against the spoliation of her territory. In these 
circumstances, Virammaji would not have risked all 
chances of restoration by independent means by surren- 
dering her name and reputation by offering to change 
her faith. The fact that she was found a Hindu still 
in her confinement at Maddagiri when the Mahrattas 
liberated her and took her with them to Poona, would 
seem tc indicate that Badr-u-zaman’s stpry was no more 
than an invention of his own palmed off by him on 
Wilks, who, despite his authority, refused to believe in 
it as narrated to him, but improved on it by accepting 
the Hani’s conversion as a fact, and putting the blame 
for it on her on the ground that she was “ a woman to 
whom disgrace was familiar.” That is a species of 
agrument that is always too dangerous to adopt, more 
especially so where we have to judge of the possibilities 
of a case in which the chief person concerned is a high 
spirited woman like Virammaji, who braved to fight 
Haidar in person and risked her all in her fight against 
him. Verily, it was Juvenal who wrote; “no one 
rejoices more in revenge than woman. One would 
have thought Vlrammaji would have been credited, after 

160. Kirmft^i ie gilent oa this point. Uobsoni who recoxtls the oonvereion 
of the Fa]eg&r of Chikba)]ipar« m eilaot on thin point. De La Tour 
is also similarly silent on this episode. He Indeed represente her as 
staying at Bednur nntil after the insurrection against Haidar* who, at 
the end of it, is spoken of as putting her, *' her husband ", and all her 
accomplioes to death, (o. o., 1. 90). This, of course, is wrong, as we 
know she survived the insurrectiou. 

191. StU,, 18,191. 
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all that had occurred to her, with the desire for revenge, 
that “ feminine manhood ” which takes hold of women 
when they feel helpless. 

The parallel case of Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra and 
the East, naturally occurs to one’s 
ZMobiB***”**'*”°* mind. Like her, Virammaji was left 
a widow to fight for her country and 
her throne.' Like her, too, Virammaji fought valiantly 
to the last her would-bc conqueror. Like her, also, 
Virammaji had to fly for her life, at the end of the 
struggle. Finally, like her, she was caught and brought 
back a captive to her conqueror. Here the parallel 
ends. The conduct of Haidar towards his captive was 
far diflerent from that of Aurelian, the Roman Emperor, 
towards his. Aurelian, on her surrender, treated her with 
unexpected lenity. A woman of suipassing beauty and 
great courage, she withstood the wordy onslaught of 
Aurelian against her for a time, but her fortitude 
deserted her soon.^® Her courage deserted her in 
the hour of trial ; she trembled at the angry clamours 
of the Roman soldiers, who called aloud for her 
immediate execution, forgot the generous despair of 
Cleopatra, which she had proposed as her model, and 
ignominously purchased life by the sacrifice of her fame 

182. Gibbon’s nnsurpassnble description of the oouTersation between 
Queen Zenobia and Emperor Aun*lian should be read in his Decline 
and Fall of tJie Boman Empire, I. chap, xi, to appreciate this 
remark. He writes: — as female fortitude is commoniy artifi* 
cial, so it is seldom steady or constant.” Gibbon remarks that ^some 
very unjast suspicions have been cast on Zenobiat as if she was 
accessory to her husband’s death ” (Chap. Xt). The fact is that she 
was instrnmental in putting to death Maeorius, the nephew of her 
husband Odenathua, who, out of revenge, bad conspired against his 
nncle and had aasassinated him in the midst of a great enteitaiiiment. 
Maeorius had scarcely time to assume the title of Augustus (after the 
murder) before he was sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of 
her husband (Ibid). Gibbon says that sbo had ”8 sons.” He 
gives in a foot-note their names and says that two of them were dead 
before the war and that on the last (Vaballathus), be adds, Aurelian 
bestowed a small province of Armenia, with the title of King. Several 
of his medals aro still extant. 
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and her friends. It was to their counsels, which in the 
main had governed the weakness of her sex, that she 
imputed the guilt of her obstinate resistance ; it was on 
their heads that she directed the vengeance of the cruel 
Aurelian. Among these were included the famous 
Longinus, the pure blooded Platonist, her steadfast 
adviser, who was beheaded as a traitor by order of the 
Emperor. Ear different was Virammaji in this regard. 
When caught by Haidar’s soldiers, she refused to yield, 
and despite the malicious stories told in later times, 
preferred the horrors of hill prisontoa life of freedom at the 
cost of the freedom or the lives of her political adherents or 
advisers. And she lived to see them, in her interests, if 
not at her instance, to raise the standard of revolt against 
the aggressor and destroyer of her kingdom. As at 
Palmyra, so at Bedmir, the second rebellion, as we shall 
see, involved the execution of old men, women, children 
and peasants. Haidar, like Aurelian, ordered, and even 
tried, the re-building of the great city he had conquered. 
But it is easier to destroy than to restore. The seat of 
commerce, of arts, and of Virammaji, sank before long, 
like Palmyra, into an obscure town, a deserted fortress, 
and at length into a miserable village. Haidar’s treatment 
of Virammaji and her son was not only cruel and in 
breach of his spoken word but also far different from 
that of Aurelian towards Zenobia. Though the Boinan 
Emperor took Zenobia captive to his Imperial capital 
and paraded her through its streets on the occasion of 
his celebrated triumph, confined by fetters of gold, a 
slave supporting the gold chain which encircled her 
neck, she almost fainting under the intolerable weight 
of jewels, Aurelian presented her with a domain at 
beautiful Tivoli, so justly celebrated by Horace, where 
she spent the rest of her days with her children by her 
side. Haidar left Queen Virammaji to rot in her 
mountain prison, to be rescued by the Mahrattas, only 
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to die on the way to their capital, while her adopted son 
was left to his fate at that place by his rescuers, until 
Death claimed him as his own. 

Haidar did not treat any better Channabasava, the 
Pretender, who had to be disposed of 
Pretender!* **** before any arrangements could be made 
for the governance of the newly 
conquered area.^®* On his arrival at Kumsi, some thirty 
miles off to the north-east of Bedniir, Haidar, who had so 
far treated him as if he were the legitimate ruler and 
shown all marks of external respect, pretended to have 
discovered the fraud that had been perpetrated on him, 
if, indeed, we are to suppose that he had at any time 
believed the tale that had been so artfully detailed in 
his camp by the Chitaldrug palegar Once Virammaji 
had been secured, there was an end to all the respect 
shown to him, a respect which had raised a smile among 
the Mysore soldiers, who amused themselves by saluting 
him with the title of Ohaibu Bdja, or the Baja of the 
Besurrection, a name which became the standing joke 
of the camp.‘“ Haidar, indeed, made up his mind to 
get rid of him as soon as he could after the liani had 
capitulated and had been secured in prison at Bednur. 
He soon found reasons why he should keep Bednur to 
himself. Immediately he reached the Capital, garrison- 
ing all the places he had taken on the way, he crea- 
ted an opportunity “which at once would accomplish 
all his ambitious views.”^® The Pretender, it seems, 
was possessed of a favourite woman, for whom he had 
great affection. Haidar, wanting some plausible pretence 
for a rupture, sent, it would seem, some of his servants 
for this woman, which, coming to the Pretender’s ears, 

183. Wilks, O.C., I. 609. 

164. Ibid. Wilks who records the story does not oonoeel his own estonish* 
ment at the simplicity of the Pretender, who bed thought he had 
deceived his would-be deliverer and deceiver I 
186. BobsoDy O.C., dO-81. 
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he ordered them \to be dismissed in a very cont- 
emptuous manner. This being reported to Haidar, he, it 
seems, immediately, ordered the King into confinement ; 
and a few days after sent him with Queen Virammaji 
and her retinue, under a strong guard, to Maddagiri.*®® 
Whether this story, which is given by a European 
chronicler writing within twenty-three^’ years of the 
fall of Bednur, is true or not, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that as in the case of the Bapi, so in that of the 
Pretender, Haidar soon made up his mind to consign 
him to perpetual confinement. He was sent to Ihe 
prison to which the Bani and her associates were despa- 
tched. 

Virammaji and her rival being thus put out of the 
way, Haidar took to the more serious 
tasks before him. The occupation of 
the rest of the country was easy enough. 
It was more a business of arrangement than of conquest. 
The two principal detachments soon possessed themselves 
of Basavarajdurg, a fortified island, HonSvar and 
Mangalore on the coast ; and a third, which went in search 
of Virammaji, took hold of the country to the south and 
south-west.’®® There remained the disposal of the 
conquered territories. Haidar had, since his rapid 
rise in the service of Erishnaraja TI, always felt that be 
should be prepared for any contingency that might end 
in his flight from Mysore. He knew the conditions in 
which he had risen to power; and he realized full well 
that circumstances might arise at any moment necessitat- 
ing his quitting Mysore and seeking shelter elsewhere. 
Orme, the contemporary historian, writing of the events 


186* Robgoiii who gives this story at leugth 

187. Ibid, The Haid, Ndm, would have us believ.' that both the BSpi and 

her ownadopted sou and the Prtiteader were all three sent to Maddagiri 
pending a decision of their respective claims to the throne of Bednilr. 
Haidar may have given this out as the ostensible cause of tbeir despatch 
to a safe place* there to await his decision. 

188, Ibid, As to Basavarajdurg, see below, 
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relating to 1760-1761, when the French were besieged 
in Pondicherry, and were seeking an alliance with Haidar 
for effective aid for raising the siege, makes mention of 
Haidar’s desire to have such a safe place somewhere 
below the ghsts. “Kot unmindful, however, of a 
reverse in fortune,” observes Orme, 
HisajmsonThmehur. <• ^]|y about tO get SOme 

place of refuge immediately for his treasures, and contin- 
gently for his own person; and judiciously preferred 
Thiagur in the Kamatic, as well for the difficulty of 
access to it from Mysore, as the inexpugnable nature of 
its fortifications.^® How he negotiated for the 
acquisition of this fortress through the Portuguese monk 
Noronha, the so-called Bishop of Halicarnassus, by 
offering him a large bribe, has been narrated above.’® 
Through inthis ercession, I-ally agr< ed to enter into a 
•treaty with Haidar, under which Thiagur was to be 
gaiTisoned by Haidar and that ploca and Elavasinore 
nad their dependencies were *'to remain the property of 
the Mysoreans in perpetuity as long as the flag of 
Prance existed in India.” Haidar’s army was to be paid 
one lakh a day from the day of its arrival at Thiagur 
and supplied with ammunition whilst serving with 
the French, Another stipulation was that immediately 
after cleariug the Kamatic of the enemy (i.e., the 
English and his ally Nawab Muhammad Ali), the 
French were “to assist him (Haidar) in conquering the 
southern countries of Madura and Tinivelly”. The 
first division of Mysore troops, consisting of 1,000 horse 
and 2,000 sepoys, arrived at Thiagur on 4th June 1760 
and were later joined by small parties of the French 
from Pondicherry. They then marched towards 
Pondicherry, reaching Ariyankuppam, three miles to the 
rear of the French camp. From here, the officers 

169. See Orme, Indoatan, Il« CjjG-686. 

190, Bee Oh XI. p. 380. 
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appointed by Haidar to settle the treaty and the plan of 
operations in conjunction with the French government 
were escorted by a French detachment, and the treaty 
was signed on the 27th June 1760 and the Mysore 
troops returned promising to go back “with their whole 
force and abundance of provisions”.'®* But the English, 
coming to know of the arrival of Mysore troops in July 
1760, effected a diversion into the Mysore territories from 
Madura and Trichinopoly, with the result they were 
prevented from aiding the besieged French. The fall 
of Pondicherry on l.^th January 1761 frustrated all hopes 
of Haidar deriving any benefit from the treaty he had 
concluded with Lally.*®* Thus defeated in his objective 
of establishing an asylum for himself in the Karnatic, 
Haidar cast his longing eyes on Bednilr and now that he 
had taken it, determined on making it his own for the 
future. 

From its situation, its historical associations, its 
fortifications, its proximity to the sea 
‘'***^ reputation, Haidar 

seems to have concluded that Sednut 
would prove a suitable capital for a territorial area 
which he might call his own, quite apart from the king- 
dom which belonged to the Sovereign of Mysore, and 
of which he was only Sarvadhikari. Since the attempt 
that was made against him through the agency of 
Khaude Kao, only a couple of years before, he had been 
more than ever confirmed in the view he should have 
such a safe asylum, away from Seringapatam and 
independent of it. In all the arrangements he made, 
accordingly, at Bednur, he had this main objective in 
view. He affected to treat Bednur as a 'separate king- 
dom; Seringapatam and its dependencies, he, on all 
occasions, professed to consider as belonging to the 

191. Onur, o.c., II. 64S. 

192. Ibid, 643.739. 
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Kartar (Sovereign), the Euler of Mysore ; Bednur, he 
avowed to be his own*^. Not that he wanted to change 
his personal status at Seringapatam or lessen the 
strength of his position there. He began to feel that his 
position might be endangered at any time ; nor was he 
wrong in the sense of danger to himself that he developed 
so soon after he came to occupy the supreme administra- 
tive position in the State, if we are to judge from 
what actually occurred later. That danger was inhe- 
rent in the position of an ambitiojs, strong and grasping 
person as he was. He therefore resolved on making 
Bednur the capital of a new territory to which he 
might retire, if necessary, and hold on to, if he could 
conveniently do so, even after he was worsted at Seringa- 
patam. Bednur was, in every way, suitable for such a 
purpose. What was more, it was far away from Mysore, 
which, with its historical associations, could, he seems 
to have felt, never become his own, whatever the power 
or authority he wielded in it for the time being. That 
was the main idea underlying the differentiation he 
made between the dominions of his Kartar (Sovereign) 
and his own. He evidently realized that what he 
administered as the agent was his Sovereign’s and he 
could not lay claim to it, revolutionary though he might 
have been in ousting Nanjaraja from his hereditary 
status and assumed even arbitrary powers as Sarvadhi- 
kdri. What he conquered — though through the men and 
money of his Sovereign — he seems to have claimed as 
his own ; at least to the extent that he can treat it as 
his own for the time being. Whatever ideas dominated 
his mind at the time we are writing of, there is no 
doubt that he desired to continue to be the Serva/iU 
that he had so far been of his Sovereign. While he 
created an asylum for himself to retire to at any critical 
moment, he did not fall off from his sense of duty to 


193, Wilks, O.C., I. GIO. 
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his King and Ruler, whatever the authority or power 
he had assumed for himself in the exercise of the 
functions of his office. If that was the attitude of his 
mind, Haidar could not be charged, as he has been, 
with the desire of “ blending Seringapatam with all its 
remembrances, among the general mass of his minor 
possessions" because of the importance he came to 
attach to Bednur after its conquest’®*. That would have 
been a suicidal policy to adopt for him, for it would 
have meant the extinction of his power at the ancient 
capital, which had even a more eminent history to boast 
of than Bednur, famous as this was. Nor is such a 
theory consistent with the view, put forward by Wilks 
himself, that Bednur was no place of military strength 
as Seringapatam was, and Haidar “ could never have 
intended to establish his capital, his family, and his 
treasures, at a place of no military strength’”®. But, 
as he did so, Wilks draws the opposite inference that 
“ the determination, therefore (to transfer the capital 
to Bednur), in itself, confirms a suspicion in his view, 
“ of his deficiency in an important branch of militarj' 
judgment ; a deficiency which js the more remarkable 
in a mind distinguished in other respects by a degree of 
sagacity and penetration which has seldom been 
exceeded”’®. There is hardly any reason to attribute 
such a deficiency to Haidar if we remembered the fact 
that Haidar did not mean to transfer the capital of 
his Sovereign’s territories to Bednur, but only made 
Bednur stand by for himself, if occasion required it. 
It was for that reason that he made it the capital of 
his private or rather personal estate, as it were, carved 
out of the conquests he made to the north-west of 
Mysore. These conquests were in jterping with the 

194. lUi. 

196. Ibid, eiOAll. 

196. Ibid, Bll, 
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forward movement of Mysore since ancient days in that 
direction, indeed for over a centnry and a half ; and 
suited his own ideas of expansion up to the sea as far 
as Goa, ideas which he had, as it were, inherited from 
his master and predecessor in oflice, Nanjaraja, and 
which conformed also to his desire for securing in 
advance a safe and secure place for insuring his own 
and his family’s safety in case of an exigency. After 
the Khande Eao incident, this view had been greatly 
impressed on his mind. Whatever the reasons that 
might he assigned for the steps taken by Haidar, Bednur 
became for the time being an important centre of 
activities for Haidar. He made it the second capital, 
as it were, of the larger kingdom of Mysore, while 
insuring by its foundation his own personal safety in 
case any need should arise for it. He accordingly gave 
orders for the removal of his family, the erection of a 
splendid palace, which was never finished, the establish- 
ment of a mint, where, for the first time, he struck 
coins in his own name {Haidari-varaha ; Bahaduri- 
varaha),^^ and the preparation of a dockyard and 
naval arsenal on the Western Coast for the construction 
of ships of war. For this purpose, he fortified the 
outlying ports of Honavar, Basrur, Bsrakur and 
Mangalore, where he began the building of “ ships, 
palens, gallevats and other vessels" The last of 
these h ' put under the direction of Lutif AlT Beg, a 
brave and excellent officer of cavalry, for whom he had 
great regard*®®. 

197. ThiRwasonly a ooiitiiiuRtion of the old mint of the Ikkuri Kiugs. 

Haidar issupd from thia mint the Ikkfri Yaraha, till then in circula- 
tion under the name of BahadtH him, retainiug the old obverae of 
Siva and Parvati— doting from the days of Sadaiiva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar— but putting on the reverse his own Persian moo'’gram or 
initial surrounded with a circle of dots (see below). 

198. Moene, Jlfcma, 161. 

199. WUks, in mentioning this appointment, is somewhat satirical in 

suggesting the obvious fact thatlmtif All Beg was " emiuently 
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For the military administration of the new territory, 
Haidar appears to have appointed 
O' Faujdar, while for the civil, he 
nominated, it is said, an old and 
trusted official of hia, ennobling him for the purpose.*® 
The subordinates of this official were all persons taken 
over from the servants who had worked under Bapi 
Virammaji’s government. The name of the chief 
minister appointed by Haidar is variously given. While 
Wilks does not mention him by name, he says that 
Haidar “ gave ” Bednur “ a distinct minister" 
There is, however, hardly any doubt that the office of 
Dewftn was first entrusted to Pradhdn Venkappaiya 
of Maddagiri,*® who by talent and training was well 

igiioraut oi everythitig connected with hiti new duties of neval 
engineer and lord high admiral *' (o.e.f 1. 511). But Beg's appoint- 
ment resembled more that of a civil Lord of Admiralty than of a 
naval engineer and Lord High Admiral. He was the bead of the 
board ofodioials who were appointed to administer naval affairs. 
It does not appear that he was appointed the Chief Commander of 
the fleet or navy that was yet to come into existence. He was 
evidently to act as the head of the department created by Haidar at 
about this time to administer naval affairs. As wc have seen 
{vide Gh. XU), one of Haidar’s objects was to build up a navy and 
with that end engaged an Eiiglisbmau to take over charge of a fleet 
of ships which he purchased. The idea received a further impetus 
when Bednur was taken and Portuguese workmen became available 
for working out bis ideas m this direction. 

200. Kirmaui, in bis Liftt of Tipu Sultan (P. 42), mentions the existence of 
such a post. Badr-u-zaman held it, but there is no evidence who 
was first appointed to it when it was created. There can, however, 
be no doubt that sucb an office was actually created from the date of 
the occupation of Bednur. 
aOl. Wilks, O.C., I. 510. 

202. ffaid. Nam. if. 28. Klrma^, however, who wrote later than the 
author of the Haul. .ATdra., says that Haidar " selected a man of the 
name o! Oojni, a Kolur, an old servant of bis, and an intelligent and 
able man, and having given him the titl«* of Baja j.lam, committed 
the charge of Huggur (Bednur) to him, giving him orders to repair 
the fort and its defences'* (o. c., 199). here Is to be 

identified with *' Ujjanappa*’ of the Haid. Nam. {it. 47), and the 
deacriptiou that be Was a **Kolnr" wonld seem to ahow that be 
belonged to Kolldr, in the present South Kanara district and formerly 
belonging to fiedniir itself. (There ia a temple here, amongst whose 
endowmsnts is the Honnar hSbli, an isolated bit of country whioh 
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fitted for that post. He had already seen service under 
R&ni Vlrammaji and possessed a close knowledge of the 
country. Under him was placed one Ujjanappa, a 
native of Bednur, in whom Haidar had great faith®®. 
Ujjanappa, as we shall see later, succeeded Venkappaiya 
in the office of Dewan, but did not prove a happy choice, 
being oppressive and extortionate in his methods. 

Haidar also carried out all that was needed for 
garrisoning the more important places 
plMes taken, especially in the country to the 

west of Bednur on the sea coast. 
Mirza Hussain Beg, Haidar’s brother-in-law, and Earim 
Khan, Haidar's youngest son, proceeded with a detach- 
ment to reduce Basavarajadurg, a fortified hill in the sea, 
about ten miles to the west, from the sea coast. Here 
was secreted immense treasure belonging to the Bapi. 
Hussain Beg took hold of a few boats from the fishentien 
and sailed with his followers towards the island hill and 
there intimating that Bednur hod fallen, asked the 
garrison to surrender. The garrison, having heard that 
the worst had happened, surrendered after a siege of 
three days. Immediately the troops marched out, 
Hussain Beg occupied it, and took possession of the 
property of Soina^ekhara II, which had been deposited 
here for safety. This treasure, we are told, consisted 


belongs to-dsy to the South Eaaars district. The Kollur Obit is 
named after this place. (See Mys. Oaz., V. ISIS). Ujjanappa was, 
according to the Said. Ndm. (i.o.). of the shepherd commnnity 
{Kuruba.)f and succeeded to the administration of Kagar (Bednur) 
about January 1770 (rirud/ii, Margaivra-Pmhya), on the appointment 
of Fradhan Venkappaiya to quell the risings of Fajegars of Hassan, 
Maharajana-durga and other places. Feixoto, writing of Bednur 
affairs in li770, mentions him as “Uginape”, who held the post of 
“ Commissary and Trustee of Nabob’s treasury ", and refers to his 
oppression, etc. (Muinoin, 14B-14B). It would.' thus seem to be clear 
that the “Oojni” of KIrmapi became the minister of Bednur next 
in succession to Venkappaiya, about seven years after its conquest 
by Haidar. Daring 1763-1770, be seems to have held a minor 
position under Venkappaiya, see text above. 

803. See f. n, aboye, 
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of two or three boxes of pearls and diamonds, two boxes 
of jewellery, two elephant housings, ri.chly embroidered 
and curiously wrought in gold and silver, a jewelled chain 
for the foot of an elephant, two sets of gold and silver 
bells for the Boyal' elephants, and two gold embroidered 
saddles. After garrisoning the hill, Hussain Beg returned 
to Bedmir with all this treasure and presented it to 
Haidar, who greatly complimented him for the skilful 
manner in which he had accomplished his task.*’^ 

Having despatched Eaiji Virammaji and the rest of 
them, Haidar made a State entry into 
on“y Bedniir. Having fixed the right and 

auspicious moment for it, he, with the 
greatest pomp and display of force, made his entry into 
the fort of Bedmir, “ bestowing,” as the annalist puts it 
in his vivid manner, “ honour on the seat of government 
And for fifteen days, we are told, Haidar held here a 
banquet, “ daring which season of festivity he enjoyed 
the sound of music and the abundance of good things pro- 
vided for the feast.” He then gave, it is narrated, ‘‘ to 
the poor, the religious, the musicians, and dancing 
women, presents of gold, and silver, ornaments, valuable 
cloths, and shawls. Also, to the brave chiefs of his 
army, and his soldiers who had distinguished themselves 
by their gallantry, and had perilled their lives in this 
conquest, besides what they obtained in the assault of the 
place, which, by Haider’s orders, was what they could 

take, to these valiant m^n he now gave costly 

presents and honorary dresses, gold bracelets, pearl 
necklaces, jewelled gorgets, splendid swords, and lastly 
jageers or fiefs (for conditional service), according to their 
rank and respective capacities”.®* He then assumed 
bis arrangements for the future administration of the 

904. Kirmini, o.c., 148-144. Einuivi, as niuii], antedates this event by 

referrine it to 1761, though it took place in 1768. 

905. Elrmani, o.c., 188-1^, 
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country and in keeping with the intentions of the saper* 
seded dynasty, bestowed on Bednur the new name of 
Haidar-Nagara and returned to his tent.®* 

Bednur fell, as we have seen, about the third week of 
January 1763, and Haidar’s arrange- 
nation”fH»iaar.*°** ments for its future administration took 
about six months. In June, the rains 
commenced with their accustomed violence, and Haidar, 
a stranger to the rigours of the local climate, fell a 
victim to its dread disease. Malaria. He was in bed 
continuously and was no longer able to transact public 
business as usual. Here was the opportunity for the 
servants of the old dynasty to win their freedom back. 
Haidar had committed one mistake in fixing up his 
administration of Bednur. He had omitted to find a 
suitable place in it to Lingappa of Mudabidare, the 
ex-Minister of BSni Virammaji, who had made common 
cause with him in its conquest. Lingappa bore a grudge 
against the man who had so artfully used him for his 
own purposes but had ill-requited him for the favors he 
had shown. Taking advantage of the position, Lingappa 
and his men, who had until recently been at the head of 
the civil administration of the State, entered into an 
extensive conspiracy with Nimbaiya and Kani Virammaji 
and her son for the assassination of Haidar and his 
minister Venkappaiya and the officials, who had by their 

206. Haid. IfAm.j ft. 2S; also Sirm&ni, l.c. Ylie story is recorded by Wilks 
that a few days after the capture of Bednur, some person, speaking of 
its population, said to Haidar, that it had been intended by the former 
dynasty to augment the houses to ninety thousand, the distinctive 
number which constitutes a impar. “We will not mar the project,” 
said Haidar, “ and it shall be named Hyder Nuggur ” (Wilks, o.c., 1 . 

610, t. n.). rhe fact seems to be that being in the direct cou»e of 
trade by the Uosanga^i Ghat, BedniSr, since its creation in 1810 as the 
capital of the Ikkeri kings, rapidly increased in size and importance, 
until there was a prospect of the bouses reaching the number of a lakh, 
which would, according to Hindu conceptions of town-planning, 
entitle it to be called a nagara. Having heard of this, Haidar seems 
to hove agreed to its being re-named after himself as Haiilar-Nagara. 
See Myt. Gat., V. 1818. 
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very presence as the agents of Haidar, made themselves 
odius to them, and the recovery of the Capital city. If 
Lingappa was undoubtedly the leader of the movement, 
the mainspring of it was certainly Rani Virammaji. It 
is natural that this should have been so, especially when 
we remember she was the prime sufferer by the invasion. 
There is evidence to believe that she strived every nerve 
to put an end to Haidar’s occupation of her kingdom. 
Having failed on the battle-field, she tried to put him 
out by any means available to her. If one authority is 
to be believed, she made up her mind to make friends with 
her first adopted son.'^ She “ pretended ”, it is said, to 
be reconciled to *hini, and to acknowledge him as king 
“ with no other intention than to wait for an opportunity 
of destroying ” Haidai-. With this hope, and completely 
to gratify her vengeance, she resolved on his death. To 
accomplish this end, she endeavoured to gain the confi- 
dence — so the story goes — of her (first adopted) son, 
“ whose feeble and pusillanimous spirit ”, it is added, 
“ she well knew ". She reproached him, we are told, 
with a dissembled tenderness, that, to hasten the begin- 
ning of his reign, he had inconsiderately delivered up his 
kingdom to barbarians, the enemies of his religion, who 
would leave him only the empty name of king, after 
depriving him of the most valuable part of his dominions, 
and most probably would finish by entirely robbing him 
of the whole. At length, by force of insinuations, and 
under the appearance of a highly disinterested person, 
who had resigned a kingdom to him, she succeeded in 
her endeavours to make him regret the treaty with 
Haidar, and continuing to act on his fears of Haidar’s 
future intentious, she acquired such an empire over his 
mind, that he was brought to consent to the assassination 
of Haidar, which he resolved on in the most determined 

207. According to De La Tour (o.c., 1. 97), on whose verbiou the btateiuent 
in the text above ie baned, he watt etill alive. Sec aluo f. u. 150 above. 
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fashion. The plot was so artfully laid that it was, in 
its very nature, almost certain of success. During his 
stay at Bednur, Haidar had resided in the old Palace 
of the kings and it was expected that be would stay there 
on his return to the place after taking over Mangalore. 
From the Palace, there was, it is said, a subterranean 
passage to a great temple outside, known to very few 
except VIrammaji. Virammaji had resolved on under- 
mining the Palace and to blow up Haidar when he was 
at table with his principal officers at about midnight, 
as was his custom, hoping that at the instant the 
catastrophe was brought about, the troops and the people 
of Bednur, animated by the Prince, who would thus be 
restored to the ancient throne, would easily put Haidar's 
forces to the sword in the resulting confusion and 
disorder.*" Accordingly, one night, Lingappa led 
through the streets of Bednur a crowd of armed retainers, 
and was about to put his scheme into execution, when 
some obscure hints of it were conveyed to one of the 
officers of Haidar by a trusty servant.*® Haidar, 

208. De La Tour, o.o., I. 88-H9. Tbw story is detailed only by De La Tour. 

Wilks is silent on how the assassination was to be acooznplisbed, 
except to the extent of suggestii^ that it was to be by nieuiB of a dis- 
turbance created. 

209. So says the Haid. Ndm, l>e La Tour’s version is eomewhat different. 

According to him, the project was to have been put into executi'^n by 
2Ihnbaiya, who, be saySf *' belonged to the Pagoda”, i c., the temple 
outside the city, with which the palace bad a subterraueaii connection. 
On the day Haidar returned to Bednur, the chief priest of the Pagoda 
»a Brahman ~ who had been the first to know of the plot, made up 
his mind to apprize Haidar of it. Whether he was actuated by the 
detestation and horror of the intended crime, as the Brahmans of the 
place afllrmed, or whether bis hatred for Virammaji and Nimbaiya, 
whose intimacy he hated, was his leading motive, he conveyed himself 
into the city of Bednur, and presenting himself before Haidar, as if 
to compliment'bimself on his happy return, he advised him openly, 
in the presence of Virammaji and her son, of the conspiracy and the 
danger he was In. This astoniahiog recital — so says De La Tour — 
made the whole assembly tremble, but it made no impression on 
Haidar, who, looking round, discovered the guilty persons without 
difficulty. De La Tour adds that Haidar ordered these to be seised. 
The witnesses were then beard, and the truth being established on the 
spot, (Virammaji, I^imbaiya and all their accomplices were^adds 
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hearing of what was being attempted, handled the 
situation with all promptitude. The crowd was hotly 
pursued by the infantry on guard at the old Palace gates 
and dispersed, with the aid of the available cannons, 
with the result that the attempt was quelled without 
difficulty. Order was soon restored, though Lingappa, 
the ring-leader, managed to escape.”® Lingappa evi- 
dently had the active co-operation in this affair of not 
only the generality of the citizens who had suffered losses 
as the result of the plunder the city had sustained bat 
also of the Eani's adherents. Many were inflamed at the 
deposition of the Btini and her confinement together 


DeLaToor — "put to death except the adopted son— whom he eallci 
the Prince of Canara— who was carried to Maddagiri, his VipydftTp 
being confiscated (Be La Tonr, o c.« I. 89-90). The latter portion of 
tile story is not correct. Neither Vlrammaji nor Nimbaiya was 
pat to deatli, they being sent also as prisoDers to Maddagiri. As a 
partisan of Haidar, Be Ia Tonr does not refer to the excesses oosixnit, 
ted by Haidar on this occaaioiK as iiurrated in the text above. Bobaon- 
on the other hand, bears ample testimony to the terrible cruelties 
practised by him when he discovered the plot. According to him, the 
" infamoufl treatment " that Haidar meted to the Prince— the adopted 
son— "threw the wholo country into a state of confusion, and 
occasioned many conspiracies against him". Haidar had the good 
fortune, he says, to discover them, and in order to prevent all attempts 
of that hind in the future, "he put to death one thousand of the 
principal inhabitautu of the city of Biddeuoor, in the most cruel, 
inhuman method he could invent ; their mangled limbs were suspended 
on every tree in the environs of the city. His bloodthirsty rage not 
being satisfied with the above ornelties, he ordered the chief persons 
of every town or village, of whom he had the least snspioiou, to be 
butchered in like manner ; besides niaoy others, for the most trivial 
offenr*cs, had their noses or cars out off. So that, the inhabitants of 
the Biddenoor country, from the dread of his cruelty, were now-~i.c., 
at the time Robson wrote, about 1788— 'reduced to the most servile 
obedience to his tyrranic will" (see Robson, o.c., 31-32). Robson's 
version is to a large extent confirmed by Wilks who records that before 
evening "upwards of three hundred of the chief conspirators were 
hanging at the different gateways which iBsu<*dairom the city of 
Bednnr", as mentioned in the text above. Wilks has, however, 
nothing to say about the other cmelties practised Haidar outside 
the city of Bednur, to cow down the inhabitants of the newly con* 
quered area. But it is probable that the details furnished by Robiwn 
in this regard are true. At any rate, it is in keeping with Haidar's 
methods. 

910. Haid. Nam., ft. 29-80. 
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with her adopted son, the Baja, who, they expected, 
would succeed her .on the ancient throne of Bednur. 
Certain of the accounts^ ‘ which have come down to us 
through the medium of later writers make it plain that 
all who had any grievance against the change of the 
regime in Bednur combined together and made this 
attempt on Haidar and his oflicials. Haidar, undismayed, 
sat up, it is Baid,'^'^ on his sick bed, and directed an 
investigation to be made by a commission composed of 
some of his oldest, and, as he conceived, his most trusty 
civil officers. The report of the investigation was soon 
drawn up and read to Haidar while he was reclining on 
his couch and shivering in a paroxym of ague. But 
even in this state, his keen perception penetrated the 
veil which the commissioners had attempted to throw 
over the few facts which were known to him. Past 
master in the art of dissimulation, he affected not to 
understand anything for the moment, and detained the 
commissioners in a pretended conversation, until he 
recovered from his fit ; he then rose from his couch, and, 
entering the audience hall, approached the witnesses and 
re-examined them himself, and came to his own conclu- 
sions. He forthwith ordered the commissioners to be 
banged in his presence— in front of the audience hall. 
Further arrests followed with lightning speed, and 
before the shades of evening fell, upwards of three 
hundred of the chief conspirators were hanging at the 
ten different gateways which issued from the city of 


911 . Among these, De Lft Tonr, as already mentioned (f. n. 150 8upra)t 
records a somewhat different venion of the attempt on Haidar’s life 
made by the Queen and the Prince of Bednur. Robson, also writing 
evidently from hearsay, speaks of the revolt against Haidar’s anthority 
in Bednur as having been the immediate result of his confinement of 
the Raja (o.c., 81). Klrmaui and Btewart are silent on this affair, 
while Wilks’ account (o c., I. 5U-512) is of a secondary character and 
agrees in the main with the Raid. Nam, 

919. Wilks, (f.c.), whose account is evidently based on oral accounts fumislied 
to him byBadr-u-Zaman and others. 
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Bednur. This done, Haidar repaired to rest with the 
same serenity as if he had been discussing the ordinary 
business of the day, and arose on the following morning 
visibly recovered by the consequences of the unusual 
exertion to which he had been compelled. Bednur knew 
no more of civil or other disturbances from that date. 

Whatever Haidar’s object in invading the territories 

of Bednur, the manner in which the 

Keflectiona on the . • i . i ii 

Hednflr epiaodo. conquest was carried out and the 

methods adopted by him in quelling 
the petty attempt that was made against him, mark 
him out as one with whom sometimes the doctrine that 
the end justifies the means prevailed. It is also clear 
from hjs conduct that he was inclined to take extreme 
measures, not always commensurate with the require- 
ments of the case, to put down popular rebellion. To 
say that he believed in terrorism would not be wrong. 
The war against the Bani of Bednur was undertaken on 
the alleged ground that she failed to keep up to the 
treaty obligation that was due from her when Haidar 
invaded Chitaldrug. The Rani was undoubtedly right 
in I’efusing co-operation because Haidar's attempt against 
the Chief of Chitaldrug was an absolutely wanton one. 
But it is clear that the charge of her failing to help 
Haidar against the Pajegar of Chitaldrug was only the 
ostensible cause. The real reason was that he coveted 
the rich territory of the Bani ; her amassed wealth ; her 
sea-coast towns; and the way that the possession of 
these would open to him to advance further north- 
westwards as far as Goa and possibly the -reduction, if 
not the expulsion, of the Portuguese from the West Coast 
from north to south. That was his real objective and 
whatever stood or came in the way, was, lU his opinion, 
an obstacle that was bound to go. When that determi- 
nation had been made by him, he would not allow either 
sentiment or honor to militate against its execution. 
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What followed was the invasion of Bedndr on the 
pretext of restoring th^ rightful heir and the reduction 
of that country. The treatment meted out to the Bapi 
and the Pretender, her adopted son, is alike unjustifi- 
able, while the cruelty indicted on the leaders of the 
insurrection shows an aspect of Haidar’s character, 
which was fully confirmed later by British observers of 
his conduct. It is possible to argue that, in any case, 
in the stress of the circumstances under which Haidar 
was acting, Bednur was bound to lose her individuality 
but it is highly doubtful if she would have lost it in the 
manner she lost it at Haidar’s hands. In any case, we 
cannot deny either the liani or her supporters the 
admiration that is due to them for the herioc fight 
they put up to save their independence. Even Wilks, 
who writes with little or no sympathy for the Eai.u and 
her subjects, would seem to impress that they were both 
treated with a harshness that could be hardly justified 
even in the atmosphere that prevailed in the 18 th 
century in India or Europe. 

Under the fostering care of Yenkappaiya and as the 
result of the special interest taken by 
Haidar in it, Bednur grew for a 
while, in size. Its trade also increased. 
The idea that Haidar had determined on settling down 
here and the fact that he began building in it a palatial 
residence for himself (outside the old fort area) and had 
brought down actually his family to live with him, and 
had established in it his principal arsenals, which 
employed many hands in the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition, continued the old mint, and issued the old 
Ikkeri Varaha with but a few minor alterations in its 
legends, inspired confidence in the people that there 
would be continuity in adminstration. Haidar also gave 
great encouragement to merchants, and endeavoured to 
introduce the cultivation of mulberry and the rearing of 


The vicissitudes of 
Bednur. 
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silk-worras in and around Bednur. But all to no 
purpose. Though for a time, the city and the country 
surrounding it showed signs of recovery, the charm would 
seem to have fled from the place and the curse of the 
Bani had evidently taken sure hold of it. It was not 
long before Haidar discovered that the place was not 
suited to be the capital of a State. When he retreated, 
after the fight at Battihalli, towards it, he realized, as 
we shall see,“^ that the woods surrounding Bednur 
would prove his ruin, as they had proved the ruin of the 
Bani. He, therefore, made up his mind to give up the 
idea of making it the capital of his projected State. 
Sooner done than determined, he sent away his family 
and treasure through the woods — through a secret path — 
to Seringapatam. This act of Haidar gave a set back 
to the growth of the place for ever thereafter. Antici- 
pating a little, we may add that what remained 
of its vanishing glory, it lost partly as the result of the 
wars with Tipu Sultan and partly through the Sultan’s 
own acts. During the sieges it underwent — it was 
captured by the British in February 1783 under General 
Matthews and surrendered at the end of April of the 
same year — the palace and the town were burnt once 
again. Tipu tried to rebuild the town and to restore its 
trade but his regulations for the protection of the 
internal trade dealt a severe blow to its prosperity. 
The Kazi he appointed added to his own mite to its 
further destruction by palling down the Christian 
Church and the Hindu temples and breaking to pieces 
numerous inscribed slabs and erecting a mosque from 
the ruins. In 1838, a local oflicer recorded the great 
decline that had taken place in its “ w’eafth and popula- 
tion,” its trade having been nearly all lost from the 
difliculty of access to it. Sic tratisH gloria mundi. No 
where do we realize as in ruined Bednur the truth of 


See belowt 
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the famous Greek saying that a great city is a great 
solitude. But the city that Virammaji so valiantly 
defended is not, however, dead but lies sleeping. It 
may yet wake up when the trade routes change with the 
coming into being of the suggested harbour at Bhatkal.*^^ 
This account of Bednur since its conquest by Haidar 
may be fittingly concluded by a brief 
Dewsu Venkappk- notice of the fate that overtook its 
iya«j iegi-« ation an DewSn Vcukappaiya {Pradhan 

Venkappaiya). Venkappaiya, who 
laboured for Bednur during the first seven years after it 
passed under Mysore, was known also as Venkamatya. 
He belonged to a family of ministers, his father being 
Bamapuri Hampeyamatya, a name which indicates the 
hereditary secular office held by his ancestors.®® He 
was evidently a member of the A.raveli Niyogi sect of 
BrShmans, and as such fit by birth and training for 
administrative office.®® Well educated from early life 
in the arts and letters of the country,®’ he appears to 
have entered service under Bani Virammaji, about 1757, 
as an agent.®® After working under her personally for 
a time, he seems to have been transferred to Hosangadi, 
in the present South Kanara district but then included 
in Bednur. What other posts he held after that, we do 
not know, but there is evidence to believe that to 
considerable administrative experience, he combined a 
high literary reputation that added to the well-merited 

214. Bhatkal Ir but SOmilei N. W. of Nagar via EallQrkatte, which in 1893 
usurped the place of Nagar as the headquarters of the taluk named 
after itself. 

216. His mother’s name as given in his literary works was VamambS. 

216. Ke. N. V.t XII. 216, f. u. 2, where he is spoken of as a Brahman niyOffi 

under Virammaji, 

217. As to bis literary capacity, see bis works referred to later in the text, 

218. Ke. N. F., XII. 1. o. A reoeni attempt to identify him with Pradhan 

Venkatapataiya of Kiuinambadi {Kartvapuri), an earlier minister of 
the reign of Krlshoaraja II, is merely fanciful and thoroughly fails to 
take note of the antecedents and details of the early career of Venkap* 
paiya (see Vol. XXXI, No. 1, pp. 36-88). 
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gubernatorial dignity that Haidar conferred on him. 
Haidar, who had always an eye for good men, should, 
indeed, have selected him as the fittest person to take 
over the administration of Bednur at such a difficult 
time— shortly after its conquest and the quelling of a 
plot to assassinate him — thus making it appear that he 
but continued the administration of the country in the 
manner in which it had been conducted from time 
immemorial. Haidar, as was his wont, did not 
entirely leave all matters to him solely and wholly. 
He placed as second in command under him one 
Ujjanappa, a Kurubar by birth and a native of Bednur, 
described as an old servant of his and one who had been 
ennobled by him with the title of “ Baja Bam 
Venkappaiya carried on the administration for seven 
years and did much to infuse confidence in the people 
that the change in the rulership of the country would 
not mean any unhappiness to them. So efficient, indeed, 
were his services at Bednur, that Haidar appointed him, 
while still in charge of Bednur, to investigate certain 
alleged frauds attributed to an official of the name of 
Timmappa in the Mysore territory (Kartara-xime). 
This work he carried out with such ability that his 
labours ended in adding materially to the coffers of the 
State. He was as good apparently as a general as an 
administrator. For the next duty to which he was 
deputed was the quelling of risings, in 1770, of certain 
Palegars in Hassan, including those of Maharajan- 
durga, Belur, Vastare, etc., Ujjanappa succeeding him at 
Bednur. We next see Venkappiya taking part, in April 
1771, in the action against the Mahrattas near Melkote, 
escaping from the battle-field there with *tipu. In the 
same year, about May 1771, he was deputed to the 
ruler of Cloorg to negotiate for the passage of convoys 
to Seringapatam. Haidar showed his appreciation of 

319, See t, u, 202 aupra. 
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his services by appointing him in 1772 to the post of 
Dewan of Mahaldti Guclieri, and in April 1774, put him 
at the head of the embassy which visited Baghoha at 
Poona, the other members being Appaji Bam and 
Harikar Narasappa Nayaka. Haidar next sent him, in the 
same year, as governor of Bira, Maddagiri and Channa- 
rayadurga. These eleven years of hard work, though 
they had brought him preferments and promotions, did 
not prove sufficient to win entirely Haidar's confidence. 
Haidar had indeed honoured him by his personal 
presence at his second marriage about November 1771, 
but did not, as was usual with him, entirely confide in 
him. He deprived him of his office, in 1779, on the 
ground of alleged misuse of power and forced him to 
make good revenues to the extent of 60,000 varahas, 
and after that sum had been collected from him, he was 
insulted and thrown into prison in Seringapatam, his 
authority (amalu) being withdrawn, though left with 
the empty title of PradhSn with an allowance of 
Bs. 1000. At the intercession of Appaji Bam, he was, 
however, released from prison, and summoned for 
military suiYice, but died of diabetes before joining, in 
November 1782.““ Such was the manner in which 
Haidar requited his valuable services, services rendered 
under conditions which there is reason to believe Haidar 
himself highly appreciated at the time ! There was, as 
we shall see, an element of suspicion in the make-up of 
Haidar's character, which always undid the best of his 
instincts and made him the most ungrateful man that 
the world had ever known. There can be no doubt 
whatever that Yenkappaiya rendered services in Bednur 
which smootuened matters greatly for Haidar while 
they reconciled the population to the new regime and 
made possible the rebuilding of the State which warfare 
had greatly unsettled and ruined. From all accounts, 

m Said. Nam., S. 28, 42.<8, 17, Sl-65, 69, 99. 
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Yeitkappaiya was not only a man of gieat capacity, both 
in the. civil and military departments, .but also of hi^ 
integrity and honour. The charges trumped up against 
him — misuse of power and failure to collect revenue — 
were both unjust and incapable of proof. The object of 
preferring them was to put him out of the way, for 
he had grown big and may prove another Khande Bao ! 
Even if he had not entered the administrative service 
of the State, Yenkappaiya would still haVe left a literary 
name behind him. He appears to have been the author 
of several Sanskrit and Kannada works, some at least 
of them having been written before he took up office. 
Among these are the following;— dlamXrdramamdarr 
panam, Kdmavilasa-Bhd^h, Makendra-Vijay&iimah, 
Viraraghamya - Vydydgah, Lakshmitoayamvara - Sam- 
dvatdrah, Sitdkalydna- Vidhi, Bukmini-Svayamvardn,- 
kah, Hanumajjayam {Hanumad-vildm) and Karndta- 
Itdmdyanam (Rdmakathdmritasdra).^ Yenkappaiya’s 
name had spread far and wide at the time, as far 
as Poona on the one side and Fort St. George on the 
other, as both a skilful negotiator and an honourable 
minister."” Yenkappaiya was succeeded in his office 
by his colleague Ujjanappa, in January 1770, when 
the former left Bednur, as stated above, to quell 
the Palegar disturbances in the Hassan country. As 
elsewhere noticed, a foreign observer, writing of 
Ujjanappa at the time, says that he held charge of the 
treasury at Bednur and was oppressive and extortionate 
in his methods®®. But he passed muster under Haidar’s 
regime because of those very habits, while the fate that 
overtook Yenkappaiya, the honest and versatile officer 

SSI. Xyn. Or-Lib. Uai., Nob. 2670 (P.Ii.), B. S4I, 861, 860 tad A. 142-U3 (P.). 

See also and compare Kar, Ka, Cha., III. 1S9-138. 

322. His embsasy to Aagbdba at Poona has been mentioned above. As to 
MadraSi we note in the Fort St. Charge recordft mention made of him 
as Vingapah, see Count. Oorree,^ XXV. 296. 

326. See f • n* S62 anjora. 

W 
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who did much for Bednur's revival in the new order of 
things, shows that Haidar could go wrong hopelessly 
spbietimes. 

.jWith Bednur as the base of operations, Haidai, about 
the middle of 17(13, sent an expedition 
Purthei couquBBts furthei noithwaids, under Fuzzul- 

iM the north, 1768 n , -m 

Sode ulhh^KhaD, agamat Sode (the **Sonda*’ 

or “ Sunda ” of English and other 
souices), Ankole and Panchmahal, former dependencies 
of Bednui “* The ESja of Sode fled, aftei offering a 
feeble resistance, from his moie elevated possessions, 
to Tukkolighut, near Hoa, in lowei Sode In his 
distress, he surrendered the whole of his teiiitory below 
the ghats to the Foituguese, in letuin tor a fixed annual 
subsidy to be paid to him, an ariangement which has 
been continued with his descendants to this day This 
conquest helped to leplenish the coffeis ot Haidar. 
Marching on, he took the fortress ot Opn and, aftei an 
ineffectual attempt on the tort of K§,ma, on the point of 
the cape of the same name, made the Poituguese yield 
to him the countiy of Kaivat, coterminous with Goa®® 
The conquest of Sode helped to stretch the boundaries 
SBVBuur Mysoie tai to the north-west of the 

Tungabhadra Haidar saw that if he 
could but attach Savanur to bis interest, and induce the 


S24 Bald Nam , ff 29 Cf He Ls Tear (I 91-921 B here particulBrs w hioh 
supplement the account of the Scud Nam wiU be found Rohbon 
bnefly refers only to the expedition to the " Sonda country, a little 
distance from Goa ’ (o c , 32) So also Stewart (o r , 16) and Wilks 
(I 612 613) Stewart calla the chief of Bode “ Kiips Baj the Zemindar 
of Sunda," who submitted to Haidar Wilks refers to the place as 
• Soonda ’ Eirmsni is silent on this tc^ic, 

221 De Im Tour, o c , 1 91-92 A stray Portuguese notice ot Haidar (1761) 
lately brought to light by Dr. S M Ben. speaks of the *• Nabobd 
himself " haviug " suddenly entered into the territories ’ of the BSja 
of huqds, whUe the latter "was negotiating snth him for peace,'' 
and ■■ corrupted the fldehty of hia vassals with a huge sum of eurht 
lacks of roupies," snd taken “ possession of his oapital Suudem, and 
intheaame manner of all his strongholds,'' etc. [Se- S N Sen 
Earig Carter of Kanhojt Angrvi And Other Papers (1961) A Portu 
fotu Areaunt of Hatdar AU, pp 86-S7 ] 
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Path&n Nawabs ^of Kuvnool and Cnddapah to ]Oin him, 
he would be establishing a sort of defensive cordon along 
the whole extent of his northern border, besides acquir- 
ing three corps ot hard) Pa^an cavalry to serve with 
his armies. In this view, he took the present opportu- 
nit) of bringing round the Nawab of Savanur, the more 
so as he had, in the wai agamst the Ram of Bednur*“, 
sided her against Uaidar and had impeded the progress 
of Haidai’s campaign Haidar accordingly sent an 
envoy to him to win him over to his side by gentle 
persuasion Abdul Hakim Khan, the Nawsb, was, 
however, in a curiously dithcult position in regard to the 
Mahrattas, his neighbours His country la) between 
the rivers Tungabhadra and the Malprabha, in the direct 
route of all the Mahiatta armies proceeding to Mysore 
or Arcot. Too weak to resist the Mahrattas, his position 
led him to adopt the policy of aiding them on the 
condition of being supported against the Nizam of the 
Deccan, who claimtd his submission as the repre- 
sentative of the ancient State of Bijapur. While thus 
bending to the interests of the Mahrattas, the Nawftb 
had made an effective ariangement for his own protection 
at but little cost to himself. Haidar’s envoy could not 
bleak through this pact ; at least his arguments failed 
to carry conviction to the Nawab’s mind Doubtful of 
the issue of the negotiations, Haidar had directed 
Fuzzul-uliah-Klian, whom he had directed to attack 
Savanur on his way back from Sode, to play a waiting 
game until he was sure of the lesult of the envoy’s 
miBson Neither terror nor pei suasion, nor both jointly, 
would induce the Nawab to yield to Ha.dar’s proposal. « 
He therefore determined to risk the conoeocences of a 

226 Kirm&ni makes the help Kiven by the Nauib of Savanur to the Ram of 
Bedhur the cause of the ear undertaken against bun by Haidar But 
Wilk^ makes no mention of this fact* nor does he mention the help 
rendered L\ the Nawib to the R5m in his aoconnt of the Bedndr nar 
See£lrmani, Nesh<i,un% Sydun^ 140, Wilks, 1.608-607, also 614-616. 

OG* 
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positive refusal, with the result that Haidar moved his 
troops to form a junction with those under Fuzzul- 
ullah-Ehsn, who, on his way back from Sude, had halted 
at Bapi-Bednur, ready to advance on Savanur, 
immediately he heard the negotiations broke off. Abdul 
Hakim, unwilling to shut himself up in his town, set out 
with about 4,000 horse and a rabble of^irregular foot. 
These latter were spread over the plain to make them 
appear more than they actually were, while the Pathan 
horse were preserved in a compact body to take advan- 
tage of events. Haidar, who had directed the main 
body of his troops to follow him from Bednur, took no 
account of the infantry movements, and determined on a 
disposition whose object was to envelope the whole of 
the Nawab’s troops and to cut off their retreat. The 
Nawab charged the principal column when in the act of 
deploying, out through it with considerable slaughter, 
and with great coolness and judgment prepared to 
overset the infantry, already formed in line, by a charge 
on their flank. At this moment, a reserve of artillery 
opened with effect on this close and compact body of 
cavalry and produced such confusion as to compel the 
Pathans to retire and disperse. Haidar saw his 
opportunity now and charged with his own cavalry. 
The fugitives were pursued to the very gates of Savapur, 
while only a small remnant of the infantry, who stripped 
themselves bare and passed as peasants, escaped the 
sabre on the plain.*" The gallant but imprudent 

227. KlrmiQi's acconnt of the flght is somewhat different. According to 
him, on the morning Haidar arrived at Sava^ar, hie Kuzzak 
(predatory)! horse appeared wheeling round the SavapQr troops. 
These, mistaking the Euszaks as the troops of FuzzuI-ulIah.Khan, 
advanced quickly and tried to attack them. Haidar gave orders to 
his troops who were posted in ambush immediately in front of them, 
to fire and charge. They, Sring volleys, msbed upon the Afghan 
civalry, mostof whom Uy dead on the Held. What remained, fled, and 
■•never drew the breath of oonrsge nntU they reached the river 
Bala.” Hakim Ehan, the NawSh, “ having also lost his senses," 
we are told, left the whole of his baggage, and retired to the capital 
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effort of the Nawab ended in his submission. Haidar 
secured all that he desired, besides a military contri- 
bution of Bs. 6 lalihs.^ But money not forthcoming, 
either because the Pathan could not hoard, or becanse 
the Mahratta horsemen had left none for others to 
take, the Nawab, having no credit with Sahiikdrs and 
moneylenders, was obliged to make payment in kind — 
in the shape of elephants, camels, tents of velvet, 
gold cloths, Burhanpur cloths of great value, costly 
arms, muslins, silks, shawls and the like, the whole 
representing accumulations made at the expense of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, which, in actual value, 
perhaps, exceeded four times the amount of the contri- 
bution nominally levied*®. The object of the campaign 
against Savaniir being thus accomplished, Haidar 
returned to Bednur, charging Fuzzul-ullah-Khan with 
a large force to march still further to the northward 
extending his conquests. The Mahrattas, least expect- 
ing any attack from the south, had left several of their 
strongholds in that direction uncared for. 

The Kuz;:aks, however, pareaed hiui to the {^ates of the fort, aud took 
many of his cavalry and their horses.'*— KTrmaiii, o.c., liO-M. 

298. Kirmani nays that the contribution paid was Bs. 1 crore (o.e., 1421. 
According to Wilks (1. 616), it was Rs. 2 iakbs, but, being exacted in 
kind, it was probably as much as four times, or Rs. 8 lakhs. According 
to the Maid, Ndin. (ff. 30'3l)i it was fixed at 8 lakhs of varaka»t which 
at Ba. 8 per vara/iawouLdbae^nalto K«. 6 lakha. The Myitorc uoraha 
was equal to Bs. 4; the Fort St. George varaha was equal to R«>. 8ft, 
though the hfasnlipatani one was, like the Bednfir one, equal to Bb. 4. 
229. On the Savanur war. De La Tour, Robson and Stewart are wholly 
ailent. Klrmaui, as usual, antedates the event, setting it down 
to 1761 (A. H. 1175). Wilks' account (1. 514'517) does vary much from 
that furnished by the Said. Ndm,, bat he gives no date to the 
oompaigQ against Savanur. As be makes the campaign against Sode 
begin in December 17^, the advance against Savapfir, which came 
shortly after that event, may be taken to have followed it immediately 
thereafter, say about the beginning of 1764. If De ^La Tour is to be 
believed from a casual reference be makes, Haidar owed bis victory at 
Savanur to the bravery and spirited evolutions . ! the French cavalry 
under M. Hugbel." But he is wrong in stating tnat it was a " signal 
victory " over "the three Nabobs nearSanour(8aTanur)", u he puts it, 
moaning theNawabs of Cuddapab,RumooI and Savanur, for all the three 
did'not take part in the fight at fovanur. See De La Tour, o.c., I. 76. 
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By his recent conquests, Haidar had, to some extent, 

va t j . overshot his mark. His ambitious 

Enectb of Haidar's 

forward pohcjron the ixHud had HO douot for the time trmm- 
Mahrattw phed over the resistance of the Earn of 

Bednur and themdependentPSJegars, who since the break 
up of Vijayanagar, had gathered strength, each unto 
himself. These victories, though they did not by any 
means always prove easy, brought trouble on him They 
created jealousies and antipathies against him and Mysore 
His policy of expansion brought him into collision 
directly with the Mahrattas on the one side and with 
Nizam Ali on the other Haidar knew the trouble that 
was in store for him Sira, though really a conquest 
from the Mahrattas, he had pretended to receive in the 
garh of a formal investiture from Basalat, who, in his 
turn, pretended to be the Nizam and in that capacity 
the deputy of the Mughal Bmpeior He realized per- 
fectly well that the Mahrattas would not consider it as 
anything other than a wresting of territory that was 
theirs. At the same time, he had to reckon with the 
real NizSm, Salabat Jang and his more able mmistei and 
brother Nizam Ali, to whom the fictitious part of the 
transaction would only give offence, for it was a direct 
usurpation of his supposed authority To ward off 
possible blows from both these quarters, he tried to win 
both of them off by despatching to them two different 
diplomatic missions.^ To the Nizam, he sent one 


230 Accordiag to Wilka (I fill), Hsidai Hoiit Appiji Bim to Nizam All, 
miiiuter of Salabat Jang at Hyderabad, and Mebdi All to Hadhava 
Kao, the Pcebwa at Poona Tbie soeme a mistake, as will be perceived 
from the referenoee quoted from the bladras Jf’ori Si Oeorge Becordt 
below for the years 1768 and 1764. As a matter of fact, Appiji Bam 
was the accredited Mysore Vakil at Poona for many years during 
Haidar’s timf See Wilks, o. c , I 614, 664-666, 666 687, 70S, 714 etc 
Ab to Mehdi Ah, he was sent, evidently for the brst time, to Kuam All 
u 1764 and it la in connection with that mission that Wilks mentions 
hiB name in his work (I 614) As the year to whirh this despatch of 
ambaesadore refers is 1768 G1 both according to Wilks and the Bori 
St Qtorgt Becordt, it must be held that Wilks has transposed the 
names of both of them 
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Mehdi AH Khan, with public gifts and a private Sahukdr 
credit exceeding considerably the amount that he paid 
to Basalat Jang \ Haidar’s object m sending the mission 
to Nizam All was not only to appease him for the good- 
will he had shown to BasSlat but also to win him off 
and even play him off against the Mahrattas During 
the yeais 17()2 and 1763, Niz&ni All had earned out 
campaigns against the Peshwa and had taken,Daulatabad 
m the foimer year and had reduced to ashes the city of 
Poona in the lattei Such a pet son would be useful in 
the fight against the Peshwa, who was bound to letaliate 
for the aggressions against Yit amnia ji and the conquest 
of the countries until lately in Mahratta hands Imme- 
diatel} after he effected the conquests, he sought the 
artful aid of diplomacy to get Ni/arn All’s consent to them 
Early in 1763, accordingly, he hist settled with Nizam AH 
the Sira affair and then started “negotiating w’lth him about 
finishing the affaiis of Mysoie” and even proposed to pay 
him avisit This suggestion was evidently nothing moie 
than d pretended offei to show lespect to Nizam AH and 
was leplaced by the despatch of Mehdi AH Khan, his 
Vakil, who, it is said, paid to Nizam AH six lakhs of 
rupees Nazat and obtained Sanads for the districts of 
Sira and Bednur fiom him Nizam AH, in return, 
honouied, it would seem, Haidar, with a mamab of 7,000 
horse, the manki (or fish) standard, a palanquin with a 
fringe to it and the\title of Bahadiii. He also made the 
gift of an elephant to Mehdi AH Khsn and agreed that 
Haidai should later pay his respects to him on the banks 
of the Krishna ^ Evidently Haidai had even higher 
ambitions, to obtain the supremacy over the whole of the 
South of India, under cover of Nizam AH's pretended over- 
tordship, for it was also given out at aKout this time 

391 Fort ht George Beeords Count Correa , XI 46, Letter ^o 63, 
dftted BSibruary 6, 1766 

283 JbteZ, XII 166, Letter of Xnands Kao, ^nmagtato Nizam Ah, dated 
April a, 1764. 
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that Haidar obtained a sanad not only for Sira, Sunda, 
Bednnr and Sermgapatam bat aho for Guddapah, 
Euinool and Kamatak at the hands of Nizam Ali.™ Nizam 
All, all the better for the money, pretended friendship 
bat held over farther action To the Mahrattas, 
Haidar sent, for the same purpose, and provided in the 
same manner, one Appaji Bam, an able and vivacious 
De^astha Brahman. But not only was injury here 
more direct and substantial but also there were other 
complications. Added to these was the fact that Balaji 
Bao, the Peshwa who died in 1761, had been succeeded 
by Madhava Bao, probably the greatest of his line, who, 
though young m years, carried a wise head on his 
shoulders He was indeed little disposed to acquiesce 
in the conquest of any part of the Mahratta territories ^ 
Haidar had thus to prepare himself against an invasion 
of Mysore, more formidable, both fiom the numbei and 
quality of the troops as from the talents of their leader, 
than he had reason to expect fiom his experience of 
previous contests with the Mahrattas Haidar did well 
in sending Appaji Bam to Madhava Bao Whatever 
the diplomatic skill of Mehdi Ali may have been, and 
he was evidently successful in his mission to Hyderabad, 
there is no doubt that Appaji Bam, of whom we shall 
hear further m the coarse of this naiiative, was a witty, 
clever and astute man of great address, who knew how 
to shape his conduct to the needs of the passing houi . 
He was one of those honest men who knew and under- 
stood court life to a fault and was naturally gifted to be 
an ambassador sent to lie abroad in the interests 

233 llnd, 171-172, Hewn Utter from Nizun All’s camp, jown to April 8, 1761 
231 MidhaVB Bao locoeeded his father in September 1761, in his 17th year. 
He organised a campaign against Haidar immediately he was able to 
turn his attention to him Xhe vigour of his administration was snch 
that within ten years he le established the llahratta ascendency 
in the north His death in 1772 at the early age of 8S proved a great 
blow to the Mahratta power (see below) 
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of hjs country®* Though Haidar, by one of those 
instinctive acts of his, so characteristic of him, 
sent the right sort of persons to the twd courts of 
Hyderabad and Poona, the result did not prove 
beneficial to him That shows the enoimity of the 
offence he had given them in their estimation What, 
however, did great damage to Mysore with the Peshwa 
was Haidar’s conquest of the Mahratta territories m the 
neighbourhood of Sira and part of thosewhich lay within 
the jurisdiction of Murari Bao A worse affront he had 
offered was his war against Bednur and its annexation 
and extending further his operations to the northward 
with the avowed object of extending the northern frontier 
of Mysore up to the Ktishna by an alliance with the 
Nizam against the Peshwa Madhavi Bao had not only 
been not inattentive to the course of these transactions 
but had also been approached actively on behalf of 
Bednur ^ Bednur, indeed since the days of Sivaji had 
been friendly towaids the Mahrattas Its luleis had 
come to a working understanding among themselves and 
had established cordial relations with each other When 
Sivaji succeeded to the so-called rights of the Bijapur 
kings, he did not assert any supremacy ovei Bednur 

886 Sir Henry Wottou (1668 1689J, tbe diplomatist and scholar» came under 
temporary eclipse , it is said, for bis debmtion of an ambabbador ab **an 
honest man sent to he abroad for the commonvtealth ” It was 
written in Ur Christopher Fleokamore s Album Wotton was 
Ambassador of Jaini.s 1 fot twenty years, chiefly at Venice He 
was tlir author of tbe famous 8a>n)g ** The itcb of uintroversy is thi 
seat of the churches ' which, as bis instance, became his epitaph 
2d6 See above 987 See b^w 

283 Yenkatappa Nayaka of Keladi (1689 1629) beat off an invasion of the 
Bijipnr forces under BanadnDa Khin His brother and sncceseor 
Virabhadra Niyaka (1699 16d5), by an embassy to Bijapur, stopped 
a more formidable invasion by the same general He transferred 
the capital to Bednur Bivsppa Niyakh (]6j5^&D) his sucoessor 
wss a great ruler He withstood several Bijapur invasions, which 
did not end m any advantage to Bijapnr H ^ son Bhadrappa 
Niyaka (16611664) was, however, successively attacked and he 
retired to Bhuvanagin for a while But peace was concluded and he 
returned to bis capital 6iviji*s descent on the coast of Eanara in 
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When, after feivaji’s plunder of Hubli, in 1673, 
Cbannammaji, the widow of Somalekhara N&yaka I, who 
carried on the Bednur government from 1672 to 1697, 
heard of the despatch of his fleet to take possession of 
Earvar, Ankole and other places, she solicited a friendly 
arrangement with him, and ^ivaji readily agreed to it. 
She consented to pay yearly tribute and permitted a 
Vakil from ^ivaji to reside at her Capital.®* In keep- 
ing with this arrangement, she gave shelter to Kamaraja, 
the son of ^livaji, when he was m hiding from the 
Mughals, until he could escape to his own country.®*® 
Even after the death of Sivaji, the H&ni continued her 
friendly attitude, paying the annual tribute agreed upon 
to his successor.**' But Mahratta policy, however, 
changed tor the worse with the death of Rivaji. The 
Peshwa Balaji liao, m his campaign of 1753-1757, 
deputed Mahadaji Purandare, with a detachment, to 
attack Bednur in 1755, but, though he plundered the 
place, he could do no more, because he quarrelled with 
Muzaffar Khan, the Commandant of the Mahratta 
Artillery.*** In 1756,however,B5Iaji Rao conceived designs 
against Bedniir and sent out one Balwant Rao to attack 
and take it. He asked him “ to march to that place as 
soon as possible, that the garrison had been very sickly 

« 

1661 did uot touch Bednur, though it luoluded the beck of Bereelore 
(Kuudepnr) end the plunder of ell the edjeeent trecte, including 
most of the rich mercentile towns, including Karviir, where the 
Enghbh fectorr peid 1 118 sterling es its pert of contribution (see 
Qrent-Duff, Hutory of thr MahTottan, 90-91 ; Myt. Oae , V 1236) 
389. Orent-Dttff. o e., I. 201-903, quoting Ueretbi lies. Duff, however, does 
not mention the neme of tbe " Bene of Bednore ", who, he seye 
egreed to pey the ennoel tribute end to reoelre e Vakil " et hu 
eepltel " The " Rene” wes eotuelly e women end it wes Chennammeji, 
who, doubtleee peroeiving thet Sivip waged war egainat the Sultin 
of Bijepur, made a friendly ed}netment with him 
340. Mps. Gai., V.'lSSd. Thia Bamaraja may be Identided with BB]i Ram, 
the son oi Siviji the great, who was railed to the Mahratti throne 
in May 1680 (Orant Duff, o c., 181). 

211. Orant-Dnff, o e., I. 281. 

21 Kincaid and Parasnis, Hutory of thf Maratta People, III 81 There 
is no reference to this event in Grant-DnS. 
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that the Bana’s son, as well as the Bana, was dead, and 
that the whole would fall into his hands before the 
arrival of Gopaul Hurry, when they must conjointly 
attack Chittledroog The Peshwa had evidently news 
of the ill-feeling between VTrammaji and the adopted son 
of her husband, Channabasappa, which, according to cer- 
tain accounts, had ended in the murder of Channabasappa 
But he was wrongly informed as to the death of 
Virammaji herself The ruling Bana at the time — 1756- 
1757 — was Virammaji, who had succeeded her husband 
Basappa Nayaka II jointly ^ith his adopted son 
Channabasappa Nayaka, whose history has already been 
narrated Balaji Bao desired to take full advantage ot 
the differences between the Bam and her adopted son, 
just the very cause which had induced Haidar to inter- 
vene in Bednnr aflfairs Balwant Bao having been 
detained m Cuddapah on levying contributions from the 
P&legars round about blra, Hosko^e, Mulbagal and othei 
places, which he had taken, could not, until Februarv 
1757, turn his attention to thisdiiection, and before that, 
events had occuired in Hyderabad, which called him 
away northwards “ Had this scheme ” of Balaji Kao 
“ been practicable at the time”, says Grant-Duff, the 
historian ot the Mahrattas, “it would m all probability 
have prevented the rise ot Hyder Ally While un- 
doubtedly the wealth ot Bednui helped Haidar in 
prosecuting his further campaigns, it is doubtful whethei 
its non-conquest would have prevented his “rise ’’ How- 
ever this may have been, there is no doubt that the Mah- 
rattas from the time of Siviji had had a watchful eye on 
Bednur, and its conquest by Haidar, m 1763, made them 

S4S Grant t)uS, o c , I 4M, quoting a copy o< au original letter from the 
Feehwa to Balwant Rao Qanapati Mehendai.-' “ Gopaul Hurry ’ 
referred to was GSpal Han, who was at the head of a force intended 
to attack Mysore a little later during the same oampaign, end with 
whom Balwant Bao wab to aet after reducing Bednnr 
3U Grant Duff, I o 
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uneasy for the doable reason that he had poached into 
ground which had been included exclusively in their 
own sphere of influence since ^ivaji’s time and had 
plundered it of its immense wealth and been using that 
very wealth in farther aggrandizing himself and that 
too at their cost. They were thus fully in a mood to 
listen to the piteous cries of Virammaji and her adopted 
son, who were both captives in Haidar’s hands. 

It was in this state of affairs that many influential 
men of Bednur, who had not been 
peri fTdSi™r.no?; suspected of any complicity by Haidar 
in the previous attempt against him, 
made up their mind to make known to the Peshwa 
Madhava Eao what had transpired m their city.*^ 
Haidar was away at the time from Bednur and Viram- 
m&ji’s cause had gained evidently good supporters, who 
put themselves at the head ot the movement in her 
favour. It is possible, though there is no direct proof 
for this, that the Bani and her adopted son managed to 
send secret emissaries to him, tor his subsequent conduct 
towards them would seem to indicate that he should 
have been previously in touch with them. However 


216. Bobsou, o.c , 92-38. Bobson is pUin on this point and there le nothing on 
record to doubt lus venion. His words are : During Hyder's sbHeuce 
from Biddeuoor country, many of the great men who had not been sub- 
peoted in the former affair, plucked up courage and applied to Mahadorow, 
one of the Mahratta chiefs, and promised him all the assistance in 
their power, if he would march a strong body of troops to relieve them 
from Hyder's tyranny. Accordingly be marched into the Biddenoor 
country (where Hyder had but just arrived) upon his receiving 
information of this universal defection.'* De La Tour has nothing 
to Bay on this anbject. Stewart, who dates the event m 1768, agreea 
with Robson (o.c., 16-17). He saya that the "Mahrattas, jealous of 
the near approach of Hyder to their frontier, and applied to for 
assistance by the inhabitants of Bednore, sent, m 1763, a powerful 
army, oonsisliug of 60,000 cavalry and 16,000 infantry, to dispossess 
the usuiper." Klrmaqi suggests that it was Haidar's movement 
towards BednOr" that made Madhava Bao turn against him, 
fearing '*bxs own distnots to be threatened" (o.tf., 167). Kirmani, 
however, does not directly connect Mfidbava Bao's invasion to any 
request from the people of Bednur. 
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thiB may have been, Midhava Rao made up hie mind, 
both on his own account and on account of the Rani of 
Bednur, to invade the Mysore country and retake all the 
conquered territories 

Madhava Rao, being for the time free from other 
cares, concentrated his attention on 
Msdhava Mysore. The time was propitious. 
SMysXNTMcr” Basalat Jang, the fnend of Haidar, 
was engaged in a conflict with his 
brother, Nizam All, in the direction of Kumool and 
could not, even if he desired, help him, while Nizam All 
also could not, even in his own interests, think of a 
diversion towards Mysore to oppose the Mahrattas. 
Nor indeed would he desire such a diversion, for if the 
Mahrattas put down Haidar, it would be but a very 
desirable end in itself for the time being, especially as he 
had come to an accommodation with the Mahrattas, 
in 1763, aftei the sack of Poona. Haidar's phenomenal 
rise, within three years, had astonished the Mahratta / 
world. The increase in his forces and resources made it 
incumbent on Madhava Rao to provide with adequate 
care for the augmentation and equipment of the forces 
intended to oppose him. A large army soon assembled 
at Poona. Msdhava Rao proposed to take personal 
command of it, while his uncle Baghunatha Rao was to 
remain at Poona and to conduct the government. But 
Raghunatha Rao — evidently in secret communication, 
if not in league, with Haidar — insisted on the command 
being vested in him. Seeing that right was with the 
nephew, and that he was supported in his claim by 
SakharSm BSpu, Prime Minister of the Peshwa at the 

246 w>lk8, 01,1 SIT. Wilk< (I 6M 516, 517-518) ikes Madhave Rao 
undertake the inYaeion only to recover the Mahratta domimona 
Grant Doili eimilarly si^geste that the Mahrattas were not uncon 
oemed spectators of the rapid progrees of Haidar and they assembled 
a large army at Foona (or directing the same against him (o c , I 644) 
Bobeon and Stewart as the earliest writers have, evidently bad 
independent eouroes from which they have drawn 


Feahwa 
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time we are writing of, he pretended to yield, but 
.Quitted Poona in anger and retired to Nasik. These 
discussions and the time necessary to gather together a 
large army enabled Fuzzul-ullah-Khan to extend 
Mysore’s northern frontier across the Warda, 
Malprabba and the Gatprabha, nearly to the banks of 
the Krishna, all fordable rivers except during the rainy 
season. Gupal Rao Fatwardhan, the chief of Miraj, 
which lies immediately to the north of the Krishna, 
reinforced by Madhava Bao by a considerable body of 
troops to check the progress of Fuzzul-ullah-Khan, 
until the main army should arrive, determined to give 
him battle. Finding himself superior in numbers, he 
crossed the Krishna accordingly but was defeated with 
great loss in April 1764.®*’ Early in the succeeding 
month, Madhava Bao crossed the Krishna with an army 
of 30,000 horse, about the same number of infantry, 
besides artillery. Fuzzul-ullih-Ehan, leaving a strong 

247. See Wilks, o,c., 618; Gnnt-Dafl, 1. c. Ou the moTemeuts aod 
position in genend ol Haidar and tbe Mahrattas np to April 1764, 
see Sel, Penh. Daft.^ Vol. 87, Lrttrr Nob. 29 and 80. No. 29, 
dated Febrnary 21 or in April 1784, refers to tbe impending arrival 
of Bor&n-nd'din, one of Haidar’s commanders, near Dbarwar, and 
tbe conHequent prepsrstious made to check bis aggression. From 
No. 80, dated April 17, 1764, we learn that Fuaaul-allah-Eban— 
referred to as Faiz-ollab-Ebas -was moving at tbe bead of 10,000 
horse on hearing of the Mahratta advance on the south ; that Haidar, 
who was three nights* journey from BednOr, had sent 2,000 horse from 
Bankipur; that Mokhdum, bis brother'iu'iaw, also moved tbither at 
the bead of 1,000 horse ; that Q5pal Rao Patwardban from Bankapnr 
and Dbarwar awaited them; that tbe PatbSn Nawab of Savapur was 
about to join the Mahrattas, who were to cross tbe Tungabhadrs ui a 
day or two to meet the Mysoreans at Savspur, and that Haidar, while 
sticking to his post, was arranging to victual his army, Ac. A 
Fort. 8t. George letter gives tbe following details relating to the 
military positiou of Haidar about this time: *'Hyder Naigue has a 
train of artillery, consisting of 100 piecies of oannon ; and has 
collected together immense quantities of powder, lead, etc., and about 
26,000 bullocks for the carriage of water, grain, 4co.; he has given to 
every soldier in his army also two leathern guglets to carry water in, 
and ten measures of wheat flour. Twenty horses are always ready 
before his door for his own' riding. Meer Fhise Ullah Cawn ia 
appointed to tbe command of the van of his army..." (Afily. Count 
Correa., XII. 174, Newa-lettere down to April S, 1764)* 
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garnson at Dharwar, deliberately fell back as Madhava 
Bao advanced.**® Haidar, then at Seringapatam, 
hearing of Madhava Bao’s advance, ordered the assemb- 
lage of the troops. He inarched towards Shimoga; 
from there proceeded to Basavapatna, crossing the 
Tungabhadra, advanced to Harihar and from there 
passed on to Shikarpur via Masui-Madagu tank, where 
he encamped.*** From there, recalling all his detach- 
ments, he advanced towards Savanur and took up a 
position near Battihalji,*®* about 50 miles south of 
Bavanur and about 20 miles to the west of Harihar. 
He encamped there, on an eminence, which overlooked a 
vast plain towards the front. He chose this place 
deliberately, for the thick woods to his rear protected 
him, affording cover as they did for his infantry against 
the superior numbers of Madhava Eao’s cavalry up to 
the town of Bednur, a distance of over 100 miles. Here, 
he mustered 20,000 horse, 20,000 irregular foot and his 
irain of artillery, consisting of about 25 field-guns.*®* 
Madhava Bao’s army, which had by now been joined by 
the Naw&b of Savanur with 1,000 horse and 12,000 
foot and by Murari Bao 6h0rpa.de with 5,000 horse 
from Harapanahajli,*®* was thus three times stronger 

246 iiraut'Daff, o r I 644*646 Wilks sajm that Madbftva Bao's caTslry ^ as 
reputed at 60,000” and suggests that this may be taken to be an 
”exaggeiation ’* for a force 60,000 to 40,000 strong (Ibtd, 619) 

249 Klrmani, o e , 167 166 See also and compare Sel Penkf j^aft , yoi. 37, 

Letter Mo 82, dated May 6, 1764, refernng to Haidar’s movements 
thus far 

250 About 20 miles due east of Belagami It is on the Kumudvati, just 

across the present Mysore border and about 20 miles to the n e of 
Siralkoj^a in the present Sbimoga district It may be said to be 
loughly midway between dirilkoppa and Harihar. Anavatti, situated 
not far away from the south bank of the Warda^ is about 60 miles 
n. w of Batt^hajh and about 90 miles due north of Sorab 

261 Wilks, o e , 619» f n See also and compare I Penh* Lafi , 1 o , 
which refers to Haidar's strength as 12,000 home and 26,000 foot 
The numbers may be taken to be relatively approximate, though 
Wilks, who has based his account on local writings, is to be preferred. 

262 Sel Peek Daft,, l.o Qraot*Duff places this event subsequent to the 

action at Battibalji (o.c. !• 646) Muran Bao, according to Duff, had 
been lately restored by Mfidbava Bao to his traditional osition of 
**Sen&pat]” m the P4shwa'a arm^. 
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The battleof BftUi' 
halji, Mey 86, 17-64. 


than Haidar’s!^ His artillery was probably superior in 
number to Haidar’s^ while his regular infantry was 
perhaps composed of a better description of men though 
perhaps not so well-disciplined as Haidar’s. His 
irregulars, composed of Arabs, were possibly also 
superior to Haidar’s ; while his pikemen were certainly 
inferior to those of Haidar, who were made up of 
Bedars from Ghitaldrug from about this period. 

Haidar’s plan was, Fuzzul-ullah-Khan having retired 
before the advancing enemy, to make 
them attack him in the place he had 
chosen for himself. He, therefore, 
determined, after choosing his place, to be purely on the 
defensive. But his object was wholly frustrated by 
Madhava Bao declining to attack him there. While his 
forces were pinned to the ground on which they had 
taken their stand, Madhava Kao's forces had full freedom 
of movement. MSdhava Kao’s superiority of cavalry 
indeed enabled him to obtain more correct information 
than his adversary, and assisted by the experience of 
SakharSm Bapu, he determined not to attack Haidar’s 
united fytces in the position they had chosen but to 
despatch detachments for recovering the places noi-th of 
the Warda, driving out the Mysore garrisons from all 
the towns and villages they had lately occupied. This 
plan of operations, if left unchecked, would have ended 
in the investment of Haidar and his forces in his own 
camp and the interception of his supplies. Haidar 
quickly saw how the enemy’s judicious plans had 
rendered useless his own dispositions. He instantly 
made up his mind to try a stratagem, by which he 
determined to bring on a general action, and if possible 
still lead the enemy by pursuit to attack him in his own 
chosen positioiL/With this objective in view, he confided 
the command of the camp to Fazzul-ullah-Khan, and 
moved out on the plain with a select corps of 90,000 
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men. His pretension to retire and draw Madhava Bao 
towards the reserve, however, failed of its purpose. 
Haidar’s manoenvres, indeed, terminated in his becoming 
the dupe of his own design. Such an artifice, shallow 
and petty as it was, would have succeeded with a general 
less capable than Madhava Eao. It betrayed a lack of 
appreciation of the capacity of his enemy. Madhava 
Bao’s forces, which had by now advanced within three 
miles from Haidar’s encampment,^ in keeping with 
their immemorial rules of warfare, showed themselves 
at first in few numbers; then, small bodies began to 
skirmish, and drew Haidar forward to the distance of 
six or seven miles, until their irregular swarms of horse 
assumed a more fixed distribution, and discovered to 
Haidar the whole of the enemy army closing upon him 
in every direction. Haidar quickly perceived how 
Madhava Eao’s army had gradually thickened and at 
last presented solid masses of horse moving round 
between him and his camp. He understood that his 
feint had failed of its purpose. Without hesitation, he 
tried to convert his feint of retiring into dispositions for 
a retreat to his camp. These he made with steadiness 
and skill. He forced the corps which was posted to 
intercept his retreat, and retired, bard pressed for a time, 
towards Battihalli, hoping yet to end a hardf ought day 
by drawing Madhava Bao to the ground which he had 
chosen for action. Madhava Bao had too much pene- 
tration to be so easily deceived. Haidar was not only 
foiled in all his objects, but also sustained a severe loss 
involving the flower of his army.®“ 

&B3. o.c., 168. Klrraapl say^that tbe Mabratt^ marohed towarda 

Haidar and ** fneaniped about three vniles dUtant from him and the 
next morning advanced to attack him.'* Tbie encampment can refer 
only to the laat movements preceding the attack on the part of 
Madhava Bao« 

S54. Klrmipi aajs that the Mahrattaa aurrouoded Mysore troopsi forming 
a ring ronnd them" and although charged desperately, stUi they 
(Mysore troops) constantly repelled the attacks with " the greatest 

HH 
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HAidar’a retreat ou 

Xnsvatti*- 


Distressed for supplies, he was forced to fall back the 
next day®® on Anavatti, about thirty 
miles north-west of Eattihalli, where 
he had prepared an entrenched camp, 
with his artillery mounted in batteries on all the rising 
grounds suiTOunding it,®? just where the thick woods 
begin, and effectively assured a communication with his 
supplies. Not to be outwitted, Madhava Bao did not 
decline to follow him to this position; He would neither 
quit him nor allow him rest.U Within a few days of 
Haidar’s retreat, Madhava Rao moved his fljung columns 
in different directions to invest Haidar in his new camp. 
He placed on the top of a small hill all the guns of his 
artillery which carried farthest, and from there canno- 
naded the Mysore camp and caused no little inconve- 
nience to it.®” Haidar, ever ready for an opportunity to 
show off his superior skill, imagined he perceived here 
an opportunity for cutting off one of Madhava Bao’s 
columns**. He moved out for this purpose with 2,000 


Btradinese and connigp, and naintainpd thpir ground throiiubout the 
whole ot the day" {l.c.). On the subject of the tough fight at Ratti- 
ha)!i, see also and compare Sri. Pmh. Daft., Vol. 87, Newt-leltm 
Nos. 31 aud 33, dated May 6, 1764, from the Mabratta camp. The loss 
on Haidar's aide, according to letter Ko. !>2, was between four and five 
hundred men and 100 horses killdd and 200 men injured ; that on the 
Mabratta side, according to the same sonroe, amounted to 500 men 
and 160 horses killed and many injured, no ofiioer, ba-.vever, being 
injured except Baghunltli Baba, who died by a gunshot. The battle 
of Battiha]]!, in the light of this letter, is to be dated May 3-6, 1761. 

266. So Wilks, o.c., I. 620. Kirrauni, however, says that Haidar quitted the 
ground “at night" straight to Cberoli, Anoti and Jara, and there, 
placing his rear to the junpul, he encamped”. Evidently the march 
began actually in the night and ended after daybreak. Of the places 
mentioned by XIrraaui, “Anoti "is Anavatti, while “Jara" is pro- 
bably Jedda, which is to its N. W., ou'tbe opposite bank of the Warda 
almost facing it. "Cheroli " is probably Chincholi, now in the 
Bombay Karnatak— situated between Bel^ura and Miraj on the 
M. & S. M. RaUway line, 183 milea from Savanur and 3.30 miles from 
Haribar, the present Mysore frontier. 

266. Kirmapi, l.c. 267. Ibid, 169. 

968. So Wilks, 1.0. Eirmini, however, says that Haidar’s object was to 
silence the Mahratta artillery, which was causing so much incon- 
venience to his camp. He describes it as a night attack (o.c., 169-170j. 
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regular infantry, 1,000 select horse and 4 light guns,** 
all selected men, leaving the rest of his army under the 
charge of Fuzznl-ullah-Khan, and his treasury he 
entrusted to the care of Dilaver ILhan. His aim was 
to make a night attack, not only to cut off one of the 
ever advancing Mahratta columns but also to dislodge 
the enemy’s battery on the hill top. With this double 
object he marched, under cover of the thick jungle, 
straight ou the Mahratta artillery. He was once again 
inveigled into advancing too far, with the result he was 
completely surrounded. The road was so bad that his 
troops were obliged to cut down the trees to obtain a 
passage. By the time they managed to arrive on a plain 
near which the Mahratta artillery had been set up, night 
vanished and the morning shone forth brightly. The 
Mahrattas, aware of the approach of the Mysore troops, 
immediately surrounded them and setting up their 
familiar cry of “ Take and kill ” and curveting and 
leaping their horses, charged on all sides. jHaidar, as 
was his wont on occasions of this kind, h^ regularly 
and skilfully formed his infantrj'' into a hollow square, 
so that the Mahratta onslaughts can be withheld. But 
as his misfortune would have it, although he gave orders 
to commence a fire from his guns, not one of them would 
go off, and fire seemed to take no more effect on them 
than so much ice. Haidar, utterly undismayed, at 
length dismounted from his horse, and taking a match 
in his hand, placed it on the touch-hole of one of his 
guns. It was, however, of no use, as the fuse did not 
take fire. Hopeless of any service from his artillery, 
he endeavoured to keep off the Mahiattos by* a sharp fire 
from his musketry, and fought on to the very extent of 
his means. But it was in vain. He had been caught 

S69. EirzDiQi give* the following flguresr 6,000 matchlock infantry 

marksmen, about 1|600 horse, and 4 light guns, from his bodyguarp 

{Ibid), 
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in a trap, surrounded as he was on all sides. The 
Mahrattas, at no tinie outwitted, at last, charged in a 
body®** and mixed with the Mysore troops, shoulder to 
shoulder, and breaking through their ranks, threw them 
into confusion and slaughtered them mercilessly. 
Venkata Eao, Haidar’s Dewan, was killed in the mdlee, 
while Zaman Khan, his bosom friend, was wounded. 
Some of his troops, under pretence of bringing aid or 
ammunition, actually ran off to avoid destruction. The 
Mahrattas, seeing the field their own, pursued the 
fugitives, as long as they could do it, and plundered and 
slew them. Haidar, by his intelligence and awareness, 
just managed to escape from the general slaughter, 
followed by but fifty of his cavalry, mainly through the 
fleetness of their horses, the remainder being destroyed 
to a man.*“ Having thus escaped, Haidar sat down 
under a tree, and surveyed with wild passion the field 
so favourable to his enemy. Just at this time, a drum- 
mer with his drum <^rrived at the place where he sat, 
and stood before him. Haidar, recovering from his 
stupor, ordered him immediately to beat a charge. The 
Mahrattas, fearing that reinforcements had arrived, left 
the field hurriedly, leaving on it all the baggage they 
had taken. Haidar collected what remained of his 
forces and marched back to his camp, where he was 
joined by Fuzzul-ullah-Khan, who arrived there with 
his forces by a forced march. A further attack of the 
enemy followed but the Mahrattas retired with the guns 


360. KinniQi, never >t a lose for carious metapliore, oomparee the Mahratta 

charge on this occasion to " a flight of crows He writes : “ At last, 
the MahflbttaS) like a flight of crows, charged in a body eto. 
(O.C., 170). 

361. So Wilks, o.r.., I. 620-631. KirmSpi, however, makes no mention of these 

fifty cavalrymen who, according to Wilks, are said to have folbwed 
Haidar. On the other band, bis individnal escape is thus empha- 
sised by him in a striking simile The Nawanb, escaped from 

the slanghter, and like the Snn without a peer, and alone, sat down 
under a tree," etc. (o.r., 171). 
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they had taken.®*® Haidar was so impressed with the 
part played by his troops that he ordered the wounded 
to be brought to his camp for medical treatment and 
for the payment of compensation for the wounds they 
had received.®** 

\/^adhava Kao could not continue operations any 
further, as the season was advanced, 
monsoon had burst, it being 
past the middle of June 1764, when 
the affair at Anavatti closed. He was compelled to 
retire to a place less exposed to the rains than that. He 
accordingly crossed the Warda and marching some 40 
miles to the north-east, cantoned his troops at a place 
not far away to the east of Savanur.®“ As the raiiis 
began to abate a little, Madhava Kao sent out detach- 
ments for reducing the whole of the eastern dependencies 
of Bednur and the adjacent parts of Mysore. Haidar, 

262. Thin account is based partly ou Wilks (l.c.) and partly on Klrmipi 

168-172). Graiit'Duff's vemon ia based admittedly on Wilks 
and ou certain Marathi Mas., which are not specifically referred 
to. Wilks' account, however, ia a coudenaed one and does not include 
details of the fight between two forces after Haidar had been 
surrounded. Kirmani’s narrative, despite his desire to be partial to 
Haidar, discloses access to iudependeut material. His similes make 
his version graphic to a degi^. 

263. Klrmapi, o.c., 172. 

264. Wilks describes Madhava Hao*s place of retirement for the monsoon 

season **to the eastward of Savaiiore” (o.c,, 1.621). Grant^Duff says 
that Madhava Bao fixed his headquarters at Nurindra*' and sent 
troops for shelter into all the villages 20 uilos ronud. He adds the 
remark that he has been unable to find this place (Nurindra) by 
that name in any map known to him (o.c., I. 546 f. n. 2). Mr. S. M. 
Edwardes has no light to throw ou tbe identification of this place 
in his edition of Duff’s History, cited here. Elrmapi says that the 
Mahrattas retired to Biiikapore '* (modem fienkipore, now Bbadra- 
vati) for the rains and there placed themselves in cantonment 
(o.c., 172). On the position and movements in general of the Peshwa 
and Haidar during the period, see Sef. Peak, Haf^t Vol. 87, Letters 
Kos. 84, 86 and 87 (down to June 1764). L-tter No. 84 speaks of 
peshwa Madhava Kao's intention of cantoning in the Eam&tak in 
view of the approaching monsoon ; No. 86 refers lo his movement 
towards Savapur, then reported to be thi'eatened by Haidar ; and 
No. 37 reports his having intended to canton his forces in the 
neighbourhood of Dharwar, 
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on bis side, could do nothing. Halting and staying 
where he was cantoning and had taken refuge (i.e., at 
Bednur),*® he could only look on with despair his 
troops, wretched, spiritless and suffering from sickness 
from the inevitable consequences of its situation. About 
the middle of July, the Peshwa, having posted Gopal 
Eao Patwardhan at Savapur, advanced with the main 
army against Haidar. Haidar, as was his wont, system- 
atically retired into the woods, from which it became 
difficult for the Mahrattas to dislodge him. When, 
however, the Peshwa moved away towards Gadval, 
Haidar, all of a sudden, appeared before Bankapur and 
threatened to march upon Savapur. To counteract 
Haidar, the Peshwa fell back and encamped at 
Gajendragadh, relieving Savanur. [ Thereupon Haidar 
withdrew to Hangal and eventually disappeared in the 
forests, suffering heavily in a skirmish he had with 
Gopal Kao.*® The Peshwa, proceeding further, invested 
Mudhol,®®’ and it became his foremost objective to 
humble down Haidar®® by attacking him from the sea 
and reoccupying the key-states of Sunda and Bednur 
with the help of the Portuguese and the Sawant.*® 
Towards the close of September, Madhava Kao invested 
Dharwar.®® As anticipated, Dharwar capitulated early 
in November, though only after offering a stout resistance, 
in which fell Hari ParaSuram Soman, an able officer.®'* 
With it the whole of the country north of the Warda 
was in the hands of Madhava Eao, with the exception 

265. 8el. Pesh. Dift., Vol. 37, Letter No. 87, dated June 23, 1761. 

266. Ibid, Letter) Nos. 38 and 39, dated July 11 and 12, 1761 ; also Letter 

No. 40, dated July 13, 1761. 

267. Ibid, Letter No. 40 cited above. 

268. Ibid, Letter fio, 41, dated August 20, 1761 ? 

269. Ibid, Letter No. 42, dated August 26, 1764. 

270. Ibid, Letter No, 44, dated Se})teinber £6, 1764. 

271. Ibid, Letter! Nos. CO, 61, 62, 63 and 64, dated Noveniber 1, 6, 6 and 8, 

1764. See also Nos. 45 to 48, refecring to the siege during October 
1764. 
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of Mtindagur, which surrendered shortly after. A 
detachment, under Gopal Rao, despite the rains, not 
only plundered the country on the northern banks of the 
Tungabhadra but also levied tribute from the Palegars 
of Harapanahalji, Rajadurg and other neighbouring 
places, and finally fixed his camp at Hosdurga, about 39 
miles south-west of Chitaldrug.®’^ Hearing of this, Haidar 
advanced with a detachment, consisting oi 0,000 horse, 
9,000 sillahdars, 4,000 regular infantry and six light 
guns, loll on Gopal Rao and scattered his forces in every 
direction.*™ Gupal Kao himself escaped with what he 
could lay his hands on, and took the road to Sira. Borne 
of his camp followed him and sought refuge m the fort 
there, while others sought the road to Poona. \ Many 
others were, it is said, killed by Haidar’s troops, who, 
disguising themselves as Mahrattas, joined the enemy’s 
foraging parties and relieved them of their belongings, 
resulting m a loss to them of 5,000 horses, besides 19 
eleiihants and 90 camels, besides slajing many of 
them.*^‘ Feeling assured that the war would soon end, 
Madhava Rao sent word to his uncle Kaghunatha Rao 
to take over the command, a step which, though it pro- 
ceeded from motives honourable to Madhava Rao, w ere 
wholly detrimental both to his ow'n interests and to 
those of his nation. He hardly realized the fact that 
Kaghunatha Rao was in secret league with Haidar and 
that what had been won bv him on the battlefield was 
to be lost almost immediately by the treachery of his 
uncle. Kaghunatha Rao accordingly instantly left 
Nasik and arrived with his troops as the army in the 
south was about to cross the Warda.*™ 

379. Kirinaiii, o,c.t 172-174. 

378. Kirmavi compares tbeir flight to tbe .(.mvos before the deeo- 

Istiug windb of suiunm ** (Ibul, 174). 

974. ElrmJpi, o.(.» 175. TUcre i6 no mention of thie fight either in Wilks 
or Graut-llnff. Bemng some obvious exaggerations, there is no 
reason ^hy we shoald doubt the figiit itself mentioned by Kirtuai^i. 
376. Grant Buff, 1 c. 
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Towards the close of the year, the weather began to 
clea;r and an approach to the thick 
Anavatti was rendered 
1764. possible. MSdhava Bao, without delay, 

opened the campaign with the employ- 
ment of a large body of pioneers, specially organised for the 
purpose and equipped during the rainy season. His main 
object was to cut, in the first instance, a wide opening, 
through the forests, to the south of Haidar’s entrenched 
camp, and thus progressively bmld up a line of circum- 
vallation, which would effectively surround the whole of 
Haidar’s camp and cut off his communication with 
Bednur. As Madhava Bao’s men began to fell the 
gigantic trees behind Haidar’s camp, Haidar saw the 
inevitable fate that awaited him. As he could by no 
means allow his communication with Bednur to be cut 
off, he forthwith abandoned his entrenched camp and 
began a hasty retreat. I The close and vigorous pursuit 
that Madhava Bao kept up during the first days, though 
it impeded Haidar’s movement by making him halt 
often and fight the enemy with the whole of his forces, 
did not affect more than the rear of his army. What 
added to Haidar’s trouble was the close nature of the 
country, which made Madhava Bao’s work easy for him 
but not effective. On the third day, however, the route 
lay through more open country and afforded to Madhava 
Bao good opportunity to move a column between Haidar 
and Bednur, the point on which he was retreating. This 
forced Haidar to stand a general action, which he by no 
means could avoid. He made his dispositions instantly 
and offered battle to the enemy. His troops, however, 
could not stand the onslaught made on them. Their 
impetuosity was so great that the action terminated in a 
disorderly rout in which he lost in killed alone, it is 
said,’’" 3,000 horse and double that number of infantry, 

276. Wilks, 0.C., I. 622. Onnt-Daff’s scecmot is a mere anmmarr of Wilks. 
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while the shattered remnants of his army immediately 
sought refuge, in their dismay, in the depths of the woods 
near about. Haidar reached Bednur with only 2,500 
horse and 10,000 infantry, the rest of his arm> being, 
for the time being, scattered in all directions, while 
several thousands of them had actually been destroyed. 
Haidar felt the pulse foi peace, but the negotiations broke 
down as evidently the terms offeied would not suit 
Madhava Bao As Madhava Bao advanced, garrison 
aftei garrison suirendeicd on the first call Thus fell 
to him Haranahajli without lesistancc , next fell Ikkeri 
without a fight , and Kumsi was reduced after a resis- 
tance of but two days, while Anandapui,’’’^ between these 
two places, held out for a while and hnally surrendered, 
Fuzzul-ullah-Khan retiiing fiom it immediately he heard 
that Madhava Bao’s army was advancing on it The 
despondency of Haidar’s army had been co mm unicated 

Wilk account m t ms based ou \thtt be evidently beard fiom the survi' 
vors of the action ,trom whom he seems to have had the details personally 
*‘lt la admitted by all who shared in tbe conteatoi thisday ,he sa>B/'tbat 
altbough the diaiiobitionaufllyder were, respectable, the conduct of bis 
troops was destitute of firmneps and spirit There aeeina a tin^e of 
exaggeration liere, for it does not obviously allow anything foi the impc* 
luosity of the Mahratta attack which admittedly detei mined the fate 
of the day This rout at Anavatti (called **Jadi Hanwati ”) was 
duly reported to >ian2 Faduia by Balaji bankar (aeebtf Ptsh Daft 
o c , i/f iter No 56, December 1761) It is not a little curious 
that on the whole of this final fight Kirmani has not a word to say 
He ends the war by saying that Madhava liao *' found himself 
surrounded by such difBcnlties, bis heait gave way and by the 
mediation of Vakils and ambasaadors, **tbe war was concluded, ' 
which la hardly oorrect (Kirmaci, o e , 176) 

277 "Anautapur * of Wilks Wilks calls this i>lacc throughout by this 
name. ^'Anandapur" is really its correct name and it helps us to 
distinguish it from **Anantapar, ' the headquarters of the district of 
the same name, one of those which goes to make up the Ceded 
Districts of the Madras Presidency Thebd Ptsh^Daft {o.OtLeiiera 
Nos 69, 60 to 66) also refers to the place as kuautapur. The tranai 
tion of the name from Anantapnr into Ananda^ n lu modern times 
iB quite obvious, the letters 't* and *d' m Kannada being inter 
changeable Anandapur, as elsewhere noticed, is now a railway 
atatiou on the bhinioga Arasalu section of the Mysoii State 
Hallway* 
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to them and their power of resistance was completely 
broken for the moment ^ 

Thus beaten back, Haidai occupied, by about the end 
Haidar »t bay January 1765. those lines behind 

Bednur, which, as we have seen,™ 
with the woods and the natuial piotection of the hills 
around it, formed its only strength He now realized, 
for the first time, that the means by which he had 
himself achieved the conquest ol Bednur were also open to 
his enemies , that woods, although a protection to men 
individually animated in their delence, afford effective 
means of concealment to troops not lorward in the perfor- 
mance of their duty,®” and that he had made the worst 
possible selection for an asylum foi himself Without 
any the slightest delay, indeed, befoie even he occupied 
the lines, he made arrangements lo despatch ui secrecy 
his family, by a route through the woods, to Beringa- 
patam, while successive detachments wi th treasure 
followed them to the same place 
Haidar saw that theie was onlv one war out ol the 
difficult situation in which he found 
OpeuuiitgotiatioiiH himself. After taking Anandapur, 
^o^pence, t luary piepaied to mvest Bed- 

nur itself Haidar saw all would be 

278 See Wilks Ic , Grant Duff Ic , aho Sd Pith Duft, oc, 
Leitrr Ko 69| dated February 28, 1TB& See aleo and compart Peixoto 
(MemoirSt 1 c ), ubo referb to Battifaa|)i as *Datali \ Anavatti as 
'^Anoutim ", etc , and agreeb lu tbc main with tbe otJiei sourois lu 
respect ot tbe details of the courae of tbe campaign of 1763 1766 

279 See Antr, P 486* 

280 Wilks* phrase is perhaps uioro impressive Ht bays *'that woods, 

although a protection to men individually, animated in thur d( fence, 
are egutvaleut to the concealment of tught for troops who are not 
forward in the porfomanoe of thtir duty ' (I o ) He adds that 
neither Hyder nor Tippoo Sultan, after this period, ever attempted 
to occupy a jungle (wood), although many opportuuitiofi occurred 
when they might (if not diffident of their troops) have done so with 
infinite advantage " (1 o , / n ) 

281 Wilks,! c 

282 8el Peak Daft , o c , LeiUr No. 63, dated March 30, 1766, fro 

Madhava Rao to Nana FadniSi in which he says he had eaUbliahed 
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lost, if he now persisted in further war. He tried to 
retain what he should if he cared for himself. He knew 
that Virammaji and her old courtiers and people were 
in touch with Madhava Bao and the continuance of the 
war would prove disastrous to himself. Haidar, alwaj's 
ready to seize a favourable opportunity, saw in the 
presence of Baghunatha Bao an easy escape. With the 
coming into power of Madhava Bao, Baghunatha Bao 
was deeply anxious to secure a retreat for himself, if 
perchance his ambitions were foiled in his own country 
by the superior talents and bravery ot his young nephew. 
He had kept up, in consequence, a secret and treacherous 
intercourse with Haidar through his ambassador Appaji 
Bam.®® *^Iaidar, with the cunning which characterized 
him, opened negotiations by sending a Vakil, while the 
ground was being prepared by Naro Sankar and Gopal 
Hari, who had been entrusted by Baghun&tha Bao with 
the duty of the final adjustment of the terms. Baghu- 
natha Bao advised Madhava Bao that the favorable time 
had arrived for the conclusion of peace and Madhava 
Bao, quite unaware of his uncle’s treachery, agreed to 
the suggestion, and what was more honorable to him, 
though wholly disastrous to him and the Mahratta 
cause, left the conduct and conclusion of the treaty to 
his uncle. Now, if ever, was the time to crash Haidar, 
his most dangerous foe. But Madhava Bao, guileless as 
he was and unaware of the true character of his uncle, 
allowed himself to be deceived. Baghunatha Bao 
granted the most favorable terms to Haidar, consider- 
ing the desperate situation to which Haidar had been 
reduced. Among these wero undoubtedly some secret 

outposts in the Bedutir proviuce sud h<MA Isi^ siege to snd taken 
Anandapur, and was preparing to invest Bt.d..Qr also, when Haidar 
sent his vakil suing for peace. 

i!8S. See Wilks, o, c., I. 714, where he refers to this intercourse thus : "An 
iutereourse of civility had long subsisted between Hyder and Bagoba 
(Baghunatha Bao) ; it was through bis mediation that the peace of 
Bednore had been effected in 1766," etc. 
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articles which became the foundation of that good 
understanding which ever afterwaids subsisted between 
him and Haidar.®^ 

This treaty became known as the “ Peace of Bed- 


Tlic Treaty of Bed 
nur, March 1766 


nore,” having been dictated to Haidar 
under its walls.®® Under its terms, 
Haidar engaged®® (1) to restore to 


Gopal Bao of Mira], Bankapur, Ilarihar, Basavapatna 


284 Tliat the treaty wsb coucluded lu putbuaucc of the advice of Kaghu 
ufitha Bao is made cUar from a letter addressf^d by Madhava Kao 
himself to Kaua Fadnis (bpp Set Penh Daft « o c , Leiitr No Sdt 
dated March dO, 1765) Unfortunately the text of Baghuuatha Bao a 
advice in favour of concluding a treaty has not been published in the 
extract made available in the 8el Pthh Daft » quotod above 
Kaghunatha Bao is staled **l)adA** in this Utteri a tirm of filial 
rebpect, ^'Dada ' moaning ** father he being Madhava Baos 
uncle 

2B5 Wilks oallb the treaty by tins uaiii« , 1 c He, however, places it about 
the end of February 1765 [0 ,I 52J) Fi om tbo KavZ Nm/a (£F 32), it 
would appear that the treaty wab co loluded before 2drd Marcbl766 
Vdrihtvai Oha/%tra 4u, 2 Peixoto, wbo hardly speoiheb the terms of 
the treaty, dates it tUid May 1765 (1 o ) But the date given in the 
}laid-N(tm is in keeping with the Maiathi letters cited here 

28b For the termb of the treaty, which are varioUbJy given, bee Wilkb, 
o c , I 52d, Grant Duff, o c , I 546, Kincaid and ParabDib o c,, III 91 92, 
Haid Isam ,1c, and KirmApt,o c , 17b Kiimani saysthat'^the war 
was concluded on the payment of two lakhs of Kupees'* by Haidar 
Thib Fa 2 lakhs should be taken as referring to what waa paid by 
him lor other expenses, as mentioned in one of the Lettitr$ cited 
below, quite apart from Ba 28 pins 6 lakhs paid as mdemnit} and 
uazar Stewaii (ilf< motra, 1617) says that Haidar paid Bs 60 lakhs 
(ii600,000), which bpr nib wholly baseh ss He himself oites no authonty 
for bis statement Seealeoffef Ptsh Daft ,0 c ^LetUn'Sos 59(Febm* 
ary 28, 1765), 60 and 61 (March 12, 1765) In the first of these, letter 
No 6Q, the fxrbt mention of peace n^ptiatious is made In the second, 
we have a report of the tenub proposed It moutious Bs 28 lakhs aa 
the amount agreed to be paid by Haidar for the expenses of the war , 
Bs 5 lakhs as noeor, and Bs 2 lakhs for other expenses, making 
a total of Fs 86 lakhs In the third letter, we have mention only of 
Bs 281akhB as tfaeamount agreed lobe paid This, however, does not 
mean that that was tho only amoiuit actually paid The Haul Ndm» and 
Wilks mention thirty two lakhs as the amount agreed to be paid and 
actually paid (1 c ), which seeme not correct Grant-Huff, following him, 
repeats the same figure and adds in a footnote (1 c , / n 4) that the 
only Mabratta Ms where he found any mentiou uf the teniis, states 15 
lakhs of tribute and the expenses of the war to be defrayed by Haidar 
This, however, is not covered by tbe three letters quoted above. 
Kiucaid and Parasiiis (o e*, HI. 92) mention, lu one place, that Haidar 
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and other places included in the Mahratta territories ; 
(2) to relinquish all claims on Nawab Abdul Hakim of 
Savanur and his country ; (3) to cede back to Murari Eao 
GhOrpade of Gooty all his places , and (4) to pay twenty- 
eight lakhs {athails laksha khandani jalidli) towards 
the expenses of the 'aar, besides five lakhs as a gift 
(nazat) and a further two lakhs for other expenses, the 
total thus to be paid in cash amounting to Bs 35 lakhs. 
Madhava Bao, on liis part, was to letire on receipt of 
the money. 

When these terms were communicated to Madhava 
Bao, lie was by no means pleased with 
Treaty* *^*'”"* *” them But, as an honorable man, 

having anthoriyed his uncle to con- 
clude the treaty, he felt liound to ratify its terms. 
Theie is no indication m the records of the period that 
he was at all aware of the secret terms of the treaty 
w'hich Naro Aankar negotiated on behalf of Baghunatha 
Bao It IS possible he did not know of them ; if he had 
known them, it is doubtful if he would have accepted 

agreed to pa} Bb 03 lakbs by way of lodemuity, bat, m another 
place, state that Madha-va Boo mtbdreu bis forces from the Mysore 
frontier after tht receipt of Ks 36 lakbs (Both the statements 
ocenr on page S3) The fact seems to be that Haidar agreed on the 
whole to an indemnity of Bs 35 lakbs and actually paid before 
Madhava Bao crossed the Tangabhadra Letter Mo 81, quoted above, 
•ays that Han Qopal and Maro Sankar, the Mahratta oScers on the 
spot, are trying to see that these terms an carried out aotnslly. Mato 
6aukar of this letter is the "Naro Shankar Dam” mentioned by 
Kincaid and Parasnis (1. o) and “Maroo Shunkur” of Grant Dnff 
(o e , I 631 and 638) He bore the title of "Uaya Bahadur” and 
hod been one of the principal officers with Badiiiva Bao Bhoo in his 
advance towards Delhi, and subsequently commanded for a time in 
the citadel of Delhi He had been raised to the office of MuMhk by 
Baghunatha Boo, uhioh meant vjrtiiaUv the qonfi mng of the office 
of PrntmidH on him (Jitd, 638 689). It is no wonder that he placed 
implicit trust in him He had been for lui « one of the principal 
officers in the Deccan before he was called northwards. (Ibtd) On the 
entire subject of Haidar's relations with the Mshrattas (1768 1786), 
see also and compote a recent article by Dr N. K. Sinba, where 
he has mostly drawn upon Peixoto’s Mmtnrt and the Marathi 
lettere utilised here (see Prpe. I, JI- B 0,, Vol. XVI. pp. 76-79). 
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the treaty. Madhava Rao, while respectful in his 
attitude towards his' uncle and ready to conciliate him 
by yielding even power to him to the extent that he 
thought it would be consistent with his situation, was 
not one likely to yield to him, if he proved himself 
venal. That apart, the treaty was hardly just to Rani 
Virammaji and her supporters and what is worse, hardly 
just even to Madhava Rao, from whom a higher degree 
of respect for his own plighted word was bound to be 
expected. While it is regrettable that he should have 
agreed to a treaty of peace at the very time he could have 
taken Bedniir itself and released the Rani and reinstated 
her or her adopted son, and turned back Haidar across 
his original frontier, he allowed himself to be practically 
superseded by his uncle and by him deceived of the full 
fruits of the campaign, which on the whole had proved 
successful to Madhava Rao. It was Raghunatha Bao 
who stood in the way of the continuation of the war, 
because of the secret alliance he had set up with 
Haidar. MSdhava Rao did not want an open rupture 
with him, though his mother was for steps which might 
keep Raghunatha Rao under restraint. What induced 
Madhava Rao to take a milder attitude was that by 
himself Raghunatha Rao was not intractable, though 
while under the influence of his ambitious wife, he was 
difficult to deal with. Moreover, Raghunatha Rao was 
in a position to obtain the help of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad or of JanOji BhCnsle of Berar or of both 
even, as affairs then stood. This being so, he had to 
act with some caution and have some regard for himself. 
In these circumstances, he desired to be friendly with 
his uncle, until at least the time when he could win 
over the Nizam to his side. The fact that hardly after 
he wound up the Mysore campaign, he endeavoured to 
conciliate by a secret treaty the Nizam at the expense 
of JanOji, shows that he had other plans on hand before 
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be could further continue the campaign against Haidar. 
He found the NizSm ready for an offensive alliance 
against Januji, with the ultimate object of engaging 
Madhava Bao and his army in co-operation against 
Haidar. Tire fact that about the beginning of 1766 he 
entered into a secret compact with the Nizam is fully 
evidenced by their joint invasion of Berar, and the 
humbling of Janoji by making him cede three-fourths of 
the districts he had recently taken during the last war 
he had waged was a politic moderation on the part of 
Madhava Bao, who left Januji something to lose while 
he advertised to the world that it was the Nizam and 
not himself who had gained by the war.®' While thus 
the instinct of self-preseiwation led Madhava Bao to lift 
the siege of Bednur and conclude peace with Haidar, 
which was by no means unprofitable to him, there was 
other justification as to why he could not continue his 
campaign against Haidar. He had already spent over 
a year in its-prosecution and had to refit his army if 
he was to continue the war. There is evidence to 
believe that apart from the losses of men and equipment 
incidental to a long campaign, he had had to requisition 
fresh supplies of equipment and fresh reinforcements to 
make good the losses sustained.*® Madhava Bao thus 
desired to further strengthen his position before he 
attacked Haidar’s and relieved Eapi Virammaji or 
restored her to her kingdom. At any rate, there is 
evidence to believe that he disircd definitely not to risk 
another rainy season in Mysore which would soon be 
on him, if he continued his stay at Bednur and prolonged 
his operations. Haidar evidently knew this and the 
other demands on Madhava Bao’s ifme and improved 

287. The details of this war against Janoji will be found narrated in Orant- 

Pnff, O.C.. I. 647-648. 

288. Sri. Pah. Daft., o.e., Lettm. Nos. 46 (October 16, 1764) and 63 

(November 1, 1764), fromMudbaTa Bao to Nana Fadnia, requisitioning 

a fresh suppl; of ammunition. 
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on it by being friendly to Baghunatha Bao and even 
yielding in his behaviour, especially in the matter of the 
excessive money demands made by Baghunatha Bao. 
To avoid an open rupture with his young nephew, the 
Peshwa, who did not favour the easy terms offered by 
him, Baghunatha Bao had to successfully pretend that 
he was exacting from Haidar much more than what he 
could stand.*®y Likewise, Haidar's occupation of Sira 
appears to have been tacitly admitted in the negotiations 
that preceded the treaty of Bednur, while all discus- 
sions relating to the Palegiirs of Chitaldrug, Bayadurg, 
Harapanahalli, etc., seem to have been studiously avoided 
by both the parties to it. Madhava Bao laid other 
contributions during the dry season from March to June 
1765. A proper understanding with these Palegars and 
with Murari Bao was not imiiossible, as the latter had 
been conciliated and the former had been beaten on the 
field. He considered further that the restoration of the 
places taken from Murari Bao would furnish the certain 
means of regaining soon Sira and the countries to its 
south-east, immediately he could find time to repeat his 
visit. To Haidar, who was not inappreciative of keeping 
silence on all these topics, it seemed best not to talk 
of them, for that would help him, from an opposite 
consideration of the very same reasons, to ev^e all 
these retrocessions.*® Though the termination of the 


289. Stewart (Memovn, 16-17), writiDg eYidently on oral toBtimony, says that 
“Hyder Aly, finding himnelf unahle to contend with the Mahrattas in 
the field, confined hie opemtionB to the delenoe of Sednfir, which 
being aitnated in a jangle orforeet, and aurrounded by aeveral milea 
of strong entrenchments, enabled him to repel the attacks of bis 
enemies, unfti thr approanh of the rainy season, when tht MahratUu 
consented to retire " Thie sUtement shows that Midhava Bao was 
wholly unwilling to apend another rainy season at Bednfir aa ho was 
then circumstanced. But Haidar knew as well aa Madhava Bao that 
the Treaty of Bednur that ended the war was not to he contemplated 
aa a final settlement of aooounts between Haidar and the Fishwa 
at Poona. 

290. On this particular aspect of the matter, see Wilks, o.c., I. BSH-SSt, 
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war can thus be justified without doing any injustice 
to the reputation of Madhava Bao, there is no doubt 
that it sealed the fate of Bani Virammaji and her 
people. Though, as we shall see, she and her son were 
released in 1767, she was destined to be released only 
to die on her way to Poona and her adopted son to die 
later at the Mahratta capital. Her last hopes were 
blasted with the return of Madhava Bao about the 
close of March 176.5.®* 

There remains one other point to consider in this 
connection. Did Madhava Bao find it 
B impossible, despite the men, money 

and time he had spent on the campaign, 
to subdue Haidar immediately he entrenched himself 
before the walls of Bednur, after he was compelled to 
desert his: entrenchments at Anavatti and retreat on 
Bednur ? It will be recalled that Haidar had been 
beaten back successively from Battihalli to Anavatti 
and from Anavatfi to Bednur, and this apart from the 
withdrawal of his forces from Dharwar to the southward 
until he was joined by Fuzzul-ullah'Khan, his general. 
The trench warfare at Anavatti began early in January 
1765 and went on for nearly a full year, indeed, until 
the treaty of Bednur was signed. In this situation, 
if a contemporary account is to be believed,®* Haidar 
was frequently attacked by the enemy, whom he, by the 
strength of his situation, as often repulsed with consi- 
derable loss. Madhava Bao, seeing no prospect of an 
early termination of the war and the restoration of the 

091. Wilks (o.c.p 1. 608) says that Madhava Rao left Alywre territory after 
payment was made to him "about the end of February 1766." But he 
appears to have been in Mysore np to about 30th» March 1766, when 
we find him writing to Kina Fadnis about tl'S oonclnsion of the treaty 
of Bednhr with Haidar (see 8el» Peth. Daft, o.c., Letter Ko. 68, 
dated March 80> 1766). The Haid, NAm. is probably oorreot when it 
says that the Mahrattaa retired to Poona on March 98, 1766 {PArthiva^ 
ClMitra iu. S) (see if. 81-32). 

293. Robson, O.C., 


n 
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Eani of Bednur, “ proposed to return to his dominions 
and leave Hydur in quiet possession of Biddenoor 
country”, Haidar agreeing to pay Es. 40 lakhs to 
Madhava Eao and twenty more to his minister.*®* 
Though the latter poiiiion of the statement is not true, 
the former would make possible the inference that 
Madhava Eao resolved upon deserting the Efini’s cause 
Anally at the end of his campaign and that he compro- 
mised on a basis which was profitable to himself, and 
that because, he saw he could not subdue Haidar on the 
field. Apart from the nature of the trench warfare, 
which Madhava Eao succeeded after all in making 
Haidar to give up,®®^ there is little evidence for this 

293. This story is told by Bobeon, 1. c. 

291. Trench warfare, as we know, from recent European experience, is to-day 
even leas fruitful of quick results. Pespite the assembly of maeaes of 
men and of materials, there is no progress. There is no evidence of 
that quick killing of each other, that evidence of the results of violence 
with which war has been ao long associated in the peoples’ minds. It 
does not conjure up the picture ofnnremitting military action, couuter- 
aotiou, destruction and desolation, which we associate with a general 
action. Nor does it facilitate the occurrence of those major military 
events, which not infrequently prove decisive factors. Men may be lost, 
but relatively to the lose, the Wrritory gained is poor. Before many 
months elapsed, Madhava Boo saw the uselessness of trench warfare 
and took to the gigantic feat of cutting through the forests behind 
Haidar’s trenches. He swept round, in true Napoleonic fashion, the 
unprotected right flauk of Haidar’s forces. This supreme effort on 
his part resolved the deadlock that had been reached and compelled 
Haidar to protect his rear. This he did, as we have seen, by giving 
up his entrenchments and beating a retreat. If Afadbava Rao bad not 
done wbat he did, there is no gainsaying the fact that be would have 
lost more men, incurred greater lose of ammunition and, wbat is 
worse, absorbed greater time in gaining the results on which he was 
bent. The lessons of modem trench warfare are yet to be learnt, 
despite the losses of men and material involved in the European 
conflict of 1914- IB. Indeed the fact that fixed defences and intensified 
fire power have revolutionised war within the past twenty-five 
years seems, hardly yet realized. It was the failure of the flank 
movement involved in whet was called the Schlieffen plan in the war 
of 1914- IB that made trench warfare a permanent feature of war as 
conceived to-day in Europe. The Sfaginot and Siegfried Lines 
represent the second stege of this kind of warfare, which consiots of 
the settUog down of the opposing armies into an unbroken line of 
trenches, involving the loss of strategic mobility for both sides and 
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suggestion. Both Madhava Bao's character and his 
subsequent campaign which he prosecuted vigorously and 
which led to the release of the Bani of Bednur and her 
son, show that he only postponed to a future date what 
he could not carry out conveniently in his first campaign, 
as the time occupied by it had been prolonged beyond 
expectations and his presence was required elsewhere 
for undertaking warfare in another region for 
the very purpose of continuing the war against 
Haidar in a more vigorous manner, with a view to 
humble him the more effectively. Whether the resto- 
ration of the Bani or her son would as a matter of fact 
have come after that anticipated success, at his hands, 
is not difficult to say. Madhava Kao’s next campaign 
came off in the cold weather of 1767, when, after taking 
Maddagiri, he liberated the B&ni and her son. He 
ended it, as we shall see, by ceding back to Haidar 
the occupied territories on payment of Bs. 35 lakhs. 
On his march back after the receipt of this amount, he 
took the Eaiji and her son with him. The Bani died on 
the way to Poona, while her son died later at the 
Mahratta capital. Madhava Kao’s next Mysore 
campaign came off in the cold weather of 1769, which 
was the swiftest and the biggest one he undertook. 
But in the middle of this campaign, as will be narrated 
below, he fell ill and left its completion to one of his 
generals. The campaign ended by the treaty of 
Seringapatam between Haidar and Triambak Bao in 
June 1772. The result of this third campaign was that 
Haidar was compelled to surrender all the territory that 
formed Sivaji’s conquests in Mysore, including Kolar, 

reudering opportunity of inascBUvriog uiincst igipossible. It may be 
that tbio deadlock can neyer be broken by military effort alone. 
MSdbaTB Bao instinotiTely saw the imposCibiL^v of the situation and 
adopted the device of taming the right flank of his enemy. The 
Germans find it difiicult to-day to adopt this old solution because of 
the existence of neutral territory on both sides, which the> cannot 
break throngh. 

jj* 
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Bangalore, Hoskote, Chikball&pur, Dodbajlapur and Sira, 
besides the fortresses of Maddagiri and Gurramko^^A. 
This meant the reduction of Mysore to a smaller area ; 
in fact, the loss of all its territories beyond the present 
districts of Mysore and part of Uassan. This retrocession 
in favour of MSdhava Kao included Bangalore, Kolfir, 
Tumkur and Shimoga districts, thus comprising the whole 
of the old Bednur territory'. Madhava Kao had thus an 
opportunity to restore Kani Virammaji’s adopted son or a 
scion of that family to the throne of Bednur. He was still 
presumably alive at Poona but before Madhava Kao could 
do any thing, he himself died on the 18th November 1772 
and with his death all chance of his restoration vanished 
out of sight. After the death of the adopted son, which 
followed not long after, there were no claimants left 
on his behalf and the turn of events that came off 
in 1773 confinned Mysoi-c in the possession of all the 
territories that had been ceded back to Madhava Kao 
only two years before, despite the adverse attempts 
made by the Mahrattas, as will be narrated below. 

Madhava Kao’s first campaign in Mysore, however, 
impressed Haidar that he had to deal 
cJipliBruTdatte”* with a new force that had made itself 
felt on the Mahratta side. He had seen 
how under that influence the Mahrattas had recovered 
without difficulty and with all expedition from the rout 
at Panipat and how they had equally quickly sought to 
recover their lost position in the [Larnatak. Whether 
the relief of Bednur was a mere pretext or a real 
objective, they had, under the leadership of the young 
Peshwa, pushed forward and driven back Haidar to the 
south of the Tungabhadra. The campaign of Madhava 
Kao had lasted, it is tnie, for over a year and had cost 
him men and money but the outstanding fact was that 
Haidar, though not crushed, had had to pay a heavy 
indemnity and meet other charges as well, and he knew 
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equally well he had not seen the end of his troubles on 
the Mahratta frontier. He knew also he had to reckon 
with Madhava Rao. He had resolved on a friendship 
with Ilaghunatha Rao, the Peshwa’s uncle, to meet all 
possible contingencies that might arise, and, as we shall 
see, he was making up his mind to get into closer touch 
with the new Nizam, Nizam Ali, who had displaced his 
brother Salabat Jang and who, if he joined Madhava Rao, 
would prove a combination which would mean a danger 
to Mysore generally and to Haidar personally. And 
Haidar was uncertain of the English at Madras and he 
had his own designs against them, especially as he had 
yet to square his accounts with them in the matter of the 
Trichinopoly deal. This was the position as he saw it 
and at the time the treaty of Bednur was signed by 
both the parties to it, and the Mahrattas crossed the 
Tungabhadra satisfied, if not wholly elated, with their 
partial success.*® After the Mahrattas retired to their 
homelands, Haidar turned his attention to those who 
had conspired with them to bring this invasion on him 
from across the border. Many permanently fled from 
the country rather than fall into his bands. Those who 
had the misfortune to be caught were punished with 

296. Ou tbe whole subject of this catapiugu ot Medbava Kao, sec HM, jYdwt, 
II. 31-d2; Hel. l^cnh. \ o. c., Mters Nos 34, 36-42. 44-6.!>. 

69-63; J^'ort Ht. Oeort/e Jiccorda, Uuunt. Correa,, XII, 17I-I76, 
iNiiics-Zcttcrs dowu to Avrii 3» 1764 i XIU. 82-34. Axnoug other 
aathuritius on ibe^Mjaoro-Mahratta tangle (1764-1766), De La Tour 
has nothing to say on the anbjeot. Kobson’s accotmt (o.c., 82-34) 
U very uieagre, though, ao uientioned above, be luaiutainu that the 
Mahratta rupture >vith Haidar was the direct result of, and conditioned 
by, Ilia coutiuest of Bediifir. Stewart antedates the event, referring 
it to 1763, while bis ecoount (o.c., 16*17) is very brief, based mostly on 
later writings, though he maintains the same poiut o^view as Kobaon. 
Xirmai^ postdates the event, placing it in 17^^ 'A. H. 1078? 1180). 
His account (o.c., 167-177) agrees in genoral outline x^'ith the accoimt 
of the Ua%U. 6/otR. U, however, does nut set down the sequence o£ 
events correctly and onuts all mention oi the rout at Anavatti. 
Wilks' accouut((;.c., I. 617-623) is iu general agreement with the course 
ol aflairs described from ooutemporary sources, though he also omits 
ali mention ol material parht ot the fight. 
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“ the greatest rigour and barbarity,”*® He then, made 
arrangements for governance of the country during his 
absence. He does not seem to have disturbed the civil 
administration already fixed for it, but left Tipu, his son, 
in command of the place, while he nominated L'la 
Mean, who had married Haidar’s sister, to the command 
of a strong fort, a few miles off from Bednur.*' 

] During the time the Mahratta . war was in progress. 

Overtures for the received a pressing message for 

ccbsion of Msdnrs help from Muhamnjad Yusuf Khan, who 
and Tiuneveiiy commanded Madura in the English 
cottiitriee, 17 1 interests and had rebelled against them 
and been, in consequence, closely invested by them at 
Madura.®* Muhammad Yusuf was, in some respects, a 
„ , _ . remarkable man. Commonly known as 

Yubuf '» sdventuroiu Khdn SS — an abbreviation of Khan 
. career (dowa to 17S4). g^t/iej^adoubletitledenotingdignity— he 


296. Bobnon, o.e., 83. Tboaeh be is the only person >9pbo furniHlies any 

inforiuatiou on this hendt ho is most laconic In his description of 
what was peipctrated. His words should perhaps he taken as 
illnstratiye rather than descriptive of the fate thst overtook those 
who were concerned in the aSair. Knowing as we do Haidar's 
general charaoter and remembering what he did after the insurrec- 
tion that followed the cmqnest of Bednur, we can picture to 
ourselves what he should have done. 

297. The identity of this place hu not been possible. But it may be 

Anantapur (afios Anandapur), which is about 25 miles to the north- 
east of Beduur. It was in olden days a stronghold of Bedniir, 
with a fort, wfaiob, though now in ruins, figured much in the 
wars -of the 18th century. See iVys. Gag., V. 1271-1271, for further 
information about its annals. 

298. See, for the whole stoiy of Yusuf Khan's adventurous career, S.C. Hill 

Yusuf Khan, the Bebcl Oommanda'nt, which is both luminous in its 
treatment of the period and of the man, and well dooumented from 
the point of view of the oritioal historian. The sources relied on by 
Mr. Hill fticlnde the records at Furt 8t, George, Madras ; the Orme 
Mss. in the India Offloej papers in the Dutch and French Archives; 
Mss. in the British Museum ; the Public Record Office, and the Biblio- 
theque Kationale. Among other authorities consulted by him should 
be specially mentioned Be Chevalier Marohaud's Precis Hiatorique 
(Paris, 1771), and Oomte Loois Bstirentde Federke Maudave's Leiier 
dated 20tb April 176f and Belaihn (Jrehivefdu MimsUre des Colonies, 
Paris, unpublished). 
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was bom of good Hindu parents and bad turned a Muham* 
madan in his later life and taken the resounding name 
and title of Muhammad Yusuf KhSn, a name and title 
that stuck to him ever after.®® His life history shows 
that he was eminently a product of his times. Early in 
his life, he ran away from his house,*® took service 
under Chevalier Jacques Law, the famous French 
General who figured on Chanda Sahib’s side from 1744 
and afterwards became in 1767 Commander-in-Chief 
of the French East India Company. At the end of some 
thi-ee and a half years of service, he was dismissed by 
Law, evidently for misconduct. Through Law’s aid, 
however, he learnt English and French, and probably 
also Portuguese. He then joined the service of the 
Kaja of Tanjore, with whom, however, he does not 
appear to have stayal for long. He ne.’ct sought service 
under Muhammad Ali, the Nawab of Arcot, and rose 
under him to the position of Subadar, corresponding to 
Captain in the then English army at Madras. He is 
believed to have married a Portuguese woman, of whom 
little is known,*" Leaving Muhammad All’s service, he 

399. Acoordiug to tradition, he was born of Vellala parents. HU Hindu 
name was t would appear, Marutliaiiayagam PUlai. He is said to 
have been boro at Faiiijfiriu the present Ramna^ district (see 
1). His predilection for Vellalas was great. Hia agent 
at Madras, daring the siege in 17^, was a Vellala named Moota 
It illai, more correctly Moothu Fi|lai (see Or fue Mss., 276, F. 18). HU 
guide when he visited the Mlnaksbi’^temple at Madura and decided 
to restore its revenoea, when he held Madura, was one Muttarnghu 
Pi||ai, evidently Mnttalugn Fi||aj (see Taylor, O. Pandioa 

Chronicle^ 41). On the birth of a son to him, be was presented with 
a golden cradle by T£ndav*fdy» Filial, Prime Minister of Kamnad 
(see Jliackeftzie Mst,, XVI, For Yusuf Khan’s early life, see 

yuwf Khan Ch. J. He was always on good and friendly terms with 
the Maravas of fiimnad and they favoured bitn as against bis 
opponents, see ibid, I. 

800. He is Mid to have been wild in bis youth and disobedient to his 
parents (Ytuuf Klutn, 1). 

301. The Tamil ballad. The War of the Khan Saheb, gives her name as 
Maea, which is probably short for Sfaezaroth, a distinctly scriptural 
name(/^, 6). 
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joined Chanda Sahib and in this new role, he served 
under one Muhammad Kamal, who held Nellore in 
Chanda Sahib’s interests. With BazS Sahib, he is 
known to have taken part in storming the trenches at 
Arcot, in 1761, when Clive commanded there.*” He, 
later, however, deserted with his troops to Clive,*® and 
joined the English and served with distinction 
under Dalton, in 1762, in defeating hfons.d' Auteuil, the 
French Commander, at Utatiir and Volkopda.®*” He 
helped materially Lawrence, the English General, in 
holding Trichinopoly against Nanjaraja and the French 
after the breach of the secret treaty by Muhammad All, 
especially by bringing in safely the convoys on which 
Lawrence so much depended.*® He proved himself so 
useful in this work that an attempt was made by the 
Mysoreans to get rid of him, so that the fall of Trichi- 
nopoly may be facilitated.*® Lawrence was so much 
impressed by his abilities and zeal for service, that he 
wrote more than once to the President and Council at 
Madras commending him to their approbation. “Besides 
his intelligence and capacity,” he reported, “ I cannot 
too much praise his zeal and alacrity for the service. 
He always prevents my asking by offering himself for 
everything; and executes what he goes about as well and 
as briskly as he attempts it. Some mark of your regard 
by a letter and some little present would keep up that 
useful spirit besides rewarding merit.”*” In his own 
Journal, however, Lawrence had written of him in even 
higher terms. “ He is,” he noted down, “ an excellent 

803. Ibid, 10-11. 

803. He «eeni9 to have raiaed troopa while yet iii the acrvice of Muhammad 
Kamal at NiAlore. It waa evidently tor tlila reaaou— hia service under 

Kamal iu the Nellore country— that be waa kaiwn aa the IVefiurr 

aubaaar {ibid, S, f. n. l) . He joined Clive a little before the battle of 
Kaveripak (Urme, Indoitan, I, 818-817). 

801. Ibid, 10-11. 

805. Ibid, 14-18 ; also Orme, o. e., I. SS7. 

806. Ibid, 15-17, quoting Orme, Mas., 18, pp. 116-181 ; see Orme, u.c., 318-868. 

807. Ibid, 19 ; Afifp. Cone,, 20tb March 1761. 
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partisan (i.e., an officer of the irregular troops), knows 
the country well, is brave and resolute but cool and 
sensible in action — in fact he is a bom soldier, and 
better of his colour I never saw in the country. He 
never spares himself, but is out on all parties, and by 
his good intelligence brought in provisions to keep us in 
a moderate plenty we wanted much to prolong the time 
till Mahfuz Khan could join us.”** The President and 
Council at Madras, in view of this high commendation, 
appointed Muhammad Yusuf, on 30th April 1754, 
as Commandant of all the Company’s sepoys and 
presented him with a gold medal “ as a distinguishing 
mark and reward of his bravery and good service.”** 
Still higher rewards awaited him. 

The history of Madura since the time it passed into 
the hands of Chanda Sahib is brieOy 
toW- ’^Vhen he got it from Queen 
MlnSkshi in 1736 under a false oath, 
he put his cider brother Bads Sahib in possession of 
it.*‘“ When Chanda Sahib was in dire straits at 
Trichinopoly in 1741, Bada Sahib advanced with a 
large convoy and escort to his brother’s aid and was 
there defeated and killed.®** The Mahrattas next 

306. Ormc 13, p. 76. Ormc, in h\B Indoatan (I. 346-347)» dcBcribee liiiu 
iD identic^) laoguagc. Hp speaks of him as "au excellent partisan, 
whose merit had raised him, from a eaptain of a cooipany, to be 

Commander'in-Cbief of all the eepoysiDthe Esglhb service be 

was a brave and resolute man, but co' 1 and wary inaction, and 
capable of stratagem : he ooustautly procured iuteUigeuce of the 
eikouiy's motiousy and, having a perfect knowledge of the country, 
planned the marches of the convoys so well, that by coiietautiv 
changing tbe roads, and the times of bringing the provisions out of 
the woods, not one of them was intercepted for three months." Oriiie 
evidently owed his description inpait at least to I^awceuce. 

800. See Yu»uf Khan, 19 02; AfUy. Com., 18th May 17^; 14th May 1754; 
23rd September 1764 ; 30tli Septomber 1764; 27ih March 1765. See also 
Oruie, o. e., I. 421; aud Wilson, Mivtorff of the liadroJi Ar$uy,l. 74. 
810. Orme, o.c„ I. 89. Orme spells his name as " bnda Sabeb." See also 
Ante Gh. IV. pp. 72*73, where this subject is noticed in an attempt to 
trace the Mysorean relations with the Mughals (1736-1787). 

311. Ibid, 44. 
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occupied it,®* but on the advance of Nizam-ul-mulk, in 
1744, they yielded possession of it. Sut Nizam-ul-mulk’s 
possession of it was more nominal than secure and 
Anwar-ud-din, the Nawiib of the Karnatic, claimed it as 
the representative of Nizam-ul-mulk in the South, 
though he too never took effective possession of it. On 
Anwar-ud-din’s death and the coming into power of 
kluhammad All, Abdul Bahlm, his brother, was nomi- 
nated to it. But it does not seem that any attempt was 
made to occupy either Madura or Tinnevelly until two 
years later. In 1751, he marched with Lieut. TnniS 
and took possession of Tinnevelly. But wliilc he was 
away in Tinnevelly, Alain Khan, a soldier of fortune, 
who had been formerly in the service oi Chanda Sahib, 
and afterwards in that of the Baja of Tanjorc, wrested 
Madura (in 1751) from Abdul Rahim.®^ .After faking 
possession of the place, he declared himself in favour of 
Chanda Sahib and held it in his interests.*" Captain 
James Cope, who was in charge of Trichinopoly, was 
sent by the English at the request of Muhammad All, to 
retake the place.**® Muhammad All, however, repented 
his request and put obstacles in the way of Caiitain 
Cope proceeding on his mission. Captain Cope at last 

U13. Ibid, Tiichinopoly f«U into Mftliratta handrf ou the surrender of 
Chnnda Siliib on dSth March 1741, and the rest of the country wss 
occupied by them shortly theresfter. 

313. Jbid, 169. Orrae ssys tbst Alsni Khan "hsd Utely loft this priuce " 
(i.e., the king of Tanjcre) sud gone to Msdurs, " where liis roputstion 
SB ui ezeellent officer soon gsined him iuflnence and respect, which 
he employed to corrupt the gsrrisioii let Medure), end succeeded so 
well, tliet the troops crested him governor, sud consented to msintsiu 
tile city end liis enthority for Cbiinds-sslieb, whom lie scknuwledged 
es his sovereign." It seems tsirly intersble from the letter stelement 
tbst ilem Ehin wss in olose touch with Chsnde Sehib sud that he 
took posaesiqp of Msdurs only in his interests. His subsequent 
eondoot — his proceeding to Cheude Sahib’s succour in 1769— fully 
confirms this inference. The city of Medure, ss it existed et shout 
this period, is thus described by Orme " Its form is ueerly e square 
4,000 yards in oironmforence, fortided with a double wall and a ditch." 
814. Jbid. 

16. Jbid, 169-171 ; see also I’ai. Cioiu., I7tb Doc. 1750. 
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started in February 1751, with a force consisting of 150 
Europeans and Coffres and 400 sepoys and one gun. 
He was impeded in his progress by “woods, poligars, 
rogues, etc,,’’ as Orme facetiously puts it,®** and by 
Muhammad A.li himself, who made requests that some 
minor forts should be subdued, which his own officers 
could not reduce. At Madura, Cope was joined by 
Abdul liahim, with 2,500 horse, 3,000 jieons and soldiers 
and Topasses under Lieut. John Innis, and one gun. 
Cope was warned by Innis of treachery on the part of 
Abdul Kahim's chief officers, who had sworn to deliver 
Cope’s head into the hands of Alain Khan. Undaunted, 
Cope took up a position, some 500 yards from the fort, 
but so well protected that no gun could reach it and 
oiicned a continuous fire against the fort from a twelve- 
pounder that he brought up and mounted. Soon he 
effected a breach but, despite his gallant efforts, was 
driven off with the loss of 90 men. Ketreat became a 
necessity and Cope returned unmolested to Trichinoixily 
on lOtli April 1751.®*’ The greater [lortion of what 
remained of Abdul Kahim’s troops— 500 horse and 1000 
peons — went over to Alain Khan. Alam Klian continued 
in iiossession for a year and then left for Trichinoixily, 
where he died gallantly fighting.®*" Before his departure, 
however, he put Madura in charge of one Mayana, 
described as a relation of his.®*® In June 1752, Muham- 
mad .\ll, the Nawab of Arcot, with a view to comiiensate 

316. Ibid, II. a68-376. 

U17. Jaiuefl Wilnou’s Xarrativv,, Orme Mas., 15, p. 4. Cope's rctrMt became 
known at Fort St. DaTid 26 dayt after his arrival at Tricliinopoly'-ser 
Vub» CotM.f 6th May 1761. Orme gives a full acconat of Cope's 
attempt— aeo Xnrfoifan, 1. 169-171. 

816. Orme, o.e., 1. 200, 216. Orme aaya bis bead was taken off by a 
cauunu-ball, at lie ivae enronmging his troops ‘it advanoe— 76 m/, 216. 
819. Orme itatoa that when Alum Kbau proceeded to Triohinopoly in aid 
of Cliandd Sabib, he kept the countries of Madura and TinnevelJy 
under the uauagenieut of three Fathau offleera, "named Mahomed 
Barky, Hahouied Malnach, and NahJ Cawu Catteck ; the flrat of 
theie was generally known by the appellation of Miansb, the second 
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the claims of Nanjaraja on Trichinopoly, “ meani; to 
give up the fort of Madura with its dependencies,” 
which included, to use the words of Oriue, “ a very 
large district.”*® But, as may be expected, this was 
but a patent fraud, for the place was not in his 
possession.*** Alam Khan’s deputy was in actual 


of Moodonii&h ; but Nabi Cawn Cntteek by hu owu proper name ** 
(Orme, o.c.| d9if). From tbie, it would seem not iucorrect to identify 
** Mahomed Barky” alias *'Miaua}> ” with the ^Mayana” of later 
writers. Barky was tho sou-in law of Nabi Khan. All these three 
were the signatories to a paper which Muhammad All, the Nawab 
of Arcot, subsequently produced as evidence of title to the sovereignty 
of the Madura and Tinneveliy coontriei (Jbkl). 

8sX>. Orme, o.c., 1. 344. 

321. It was, indeed, acknowledged later, in 1755, that Muitaiuniad All 
actually made over Madura to the Mysoreans, his offer being cancelled 
on the alleged ground of the Mysorean alliance with the French. 
{Mily. Com.t 25th Aug. 1766). Bnl, as we know from other sources, 
Alam Khan’e deputy Miana was in charge, and he banded It over 
to Khoob Kliau, the Mysorean officer, a Patban, because they Imd 
both been friends of the French, the allies at one time of Mysore 
as also of Chauda S&hib, his master's maKter. Tiiis explains the 
position as set down iu tbc text above. It is possible-— titougli there 
is no direct evidence on the point— -that Nanjaraja bought up Miaua 
and induced him to hand over Madura to Zhoob Khun. The subset 
queiit allegation of Muhammad AJi that Miaua and Ihk associates had 
acknowledged bis sovereignty over the countries held by tbeui or that 
they bad ” professed themselves bis servauis and subjects” isUoubted 
by Orme, the historiau of the time. *'Th(* writing” Mubauimad Ali 
produced in support of the btateiiieut made by bini was itardly believed 
by Orme aud the President and Council of M^ras. As Orme says, *' at 
this time, Chundasaheb indeed had perished, but the Nabob (Muhammad 
All) bioiseif was involved in such difficttiUos by tbe resentiiieut of the 
Mysoreans, that there does not appear any reason why tlie Pitans 
(i.e., the Pathans Miaua aud bis two associates; should give suoii a 
declaration, unless they uid it from a conviction of the very little 
advantage which the Nabob could derive from it. It is certain they 
never afterwards heeded these professions of obedieucu, but continued 
to act without contrcul, and acted only for tlieniseives ; granting 
imuLiuiities, remitting tributes, and even selling forts uud districts 
for presents of ready money. This venality coinciding with tbe 
spirit of indupgndeuce aud encroachment common to all tiie Pulygars, 
procured them not only wealth but attaciiments. In tills mode oi 
licentious government, tliey continued agreeing among themselves 
in the division of the spoil, and ruling with much power ” (Orme, 
O.C., 1.39b). It is this ^WenaUty” that suggests the inference that 
they were capable of being bought up by Nanjaraja. but« as Urmu 
adds that they were *' ruling with much power ** until thv expedition 
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occupation of it and he passed it into the hands of 
Khoob Khin, a Jamadar in the service,®* who had 
joined the Mysore array under Nanjar .ja. He had 
been, before then, deputed by Nanjaraja to serve with 
Haidar Al! and his brother ^libas in putting down 
certain Palegar chiefs— those of ItayakOta, Hosur and 
Bagahir — in the Barainahal area in 1751. When 
Muhammad All, in 1752, pretended to hand over 
Trichinoiioly fort to Nanjaraja,®* Jamadar Khoob 
Khan Saiyid Budduni Dekhani and Umar Singh were 
desjMitched with Katti Gupalaraj Urs and Venkata Boo 
Bcroki (Barakki) and an army con.sisting of 2,000 foot 
and 700 horse, to enter and take charge of it.*®* They 
were deceived into entering it and confined there.®'' 
They were Inter released.** Khoob Khan's administra- 
tion was evidently of a misguided character and it could 
not last.*®^ Whether this was so or not, there is no 

of Col. Hf>ron, wli4>n Miaiia, wlio commanded the eity of Madara^ 
abaudoti<*<] it and took with th<> UHVlibouring Pijegfira ofaVatUm 

whilo hid two asaociaV^t did tho aaiue with another neighbourinic 
Pilcgar and rt'turii^d to their respective charges immediately Heron 
Joft Madura (/hh/, 399-dOO), it is clear that Khoob Khan bahib's 
posscKaion could nut imvc lasted long. 

322. He i« mentioiivd by Kinnaniby naiNr at least fieirr aud by impiirnfioM 
thrice in his work. iSee Rlrmaui, o.r., 82, 38 and 39). At p. SB of bis 
work, lie given Khoob Kbau'sfuU name and titles thus : ** Khoob Sahib 
Dukkuni Jamadar' ’ i.c.« Jamadar KUoob Sahib, who belonged to Dekhan. 
:Vi3, See Omie, o.r., 1. 248, 246 and 271. 934. Kirinsui., o.e,, 99. 

326. Ibid, 39. 336. Ibid, 50. 

327. One authority, ih* Pandion Chronirle (iucluded in Rev. Taylor’s O. //. 

J/m., 41) aaya that Khoob Rhan dedlcd the town by killing and 
eating cows and by cutting down rocnanut trees. Khwh Khdn 
has bwii identided wrongly with Topr iNelson, Madura CoutUry, III. 
270^71). As pointed out by Hill, Capt. Cope was an English officer 
who was never in the Mysore service. He was mortally wounded at 
Kiatuavaram and died on 4th February 1762 {Milu. Cyfin,, 10th Feb. 
1763). CoI« Heron speaks of a ** Khoob Biiheb” as .. Mysore officer, 
cresting trouble with tome horse and sepoys in Madura. I'bis ** Khoob 
Ssheb ** may be justly identiAed with Khoob Sihib Dukkuni 
•famadir " of Rlrmagi. As stated above. Khoob Sdhib is mentioned by 
Klrmsgi as a Pathsn in the Mysore service. He is, besides, referred to 
by Kawab Muhammad .^ll av ** Coob Saib ” \i.e., Khoob Sihib) Jamadir 
belonging to the '* Mysorian " (see Coiinf. Forres.i 1754, No, 29). 
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question that the Hindu chiefs — the ToQ^aman and the 
Maravan and other Palegars — urged on Muhammad All 
the restoration of the Hindu dynasty in Madura, but 
he, as might be expected, turned a deaf ear to them.**® 
The Maravan Palegars took advantage of the situation, 
took the lead, and re-established, for a while at least, the 
old Hindu reigning family**" When Khoob Khan was 
turned out, Miana and his associates re-appeared on the 
scene and re-occupied Madura.***. They do not appear 

890. There is some doubt whether Khoob Khan conld have acted so foolishly 
as be ia represented to have done in the PartdtON Chronitie, npecially 
aa one acting on Nanjaraja's part. It is posaiblp, hia miittakea or hie 
attempts at assertion of aathority turned the local pe<^le affaiust 
him, who took occasion to restore the native dynasty of rulers. 

929. The Fori St, George liecardn for 1764 state that repeated represen- 
tations were made to the English at Madras and to Afuhammad All 
to restore the ancient dynasty to power by the Top^aiman and the 
Pa)egar chiefs of the Marava country, bnt they both either refused to 
entertain the appeals or act by themselves for obvious resMona. The 
English were anvious to get the revenue collections to themselves 
so that the money advanced to Muhammad All may be paid ofT, 
while Muhammad All wanted to secure the country to himself as 
against every other claimant or demandant. That was the reason 
why his brother Mahfuz Khan schemed against him, and that was 
also the reason why Chanda Sahib and bis representatives had 
their eyes on the Madura and Tinnovelly countries. That gave an 
opportunity to Nanjaraja, the Mysore Dslavai, and his agents to get 
hold of it in their scheme of southern conquest. Their previous 
connection wdth these countries helped them to execute their designs 
on them from time to time. 

830. We do not hear of Khoob Khan any further even iu Klrma^^i’s work 
Orme seems right when he suggests that the three Pathan ofileers 
occupied Madura and Tinueveliy as the representatives of Alam 
Khan {Indoetan^ I, 399^ and not on behalf of Muhammad All. Ormo's 
account, however, does not either refer to Khoob Khan's temporary 
occupation and to hie being turned out, or to the restoration of the 
Hindu dynasty for a white. That seems to be the reason why the 
occupation of Miana aud hU twro aasocistea appears in his pages as 
a continuous one. It was apparently far otherwise ; first, they 
occupied^, tiie country after Alam Khan's death ; then evidently 
handed over possession of it to Khoob Sahib ; and again reasserted 
their authority after the old Hinda dynasty and its protagonists 
had turned out Khoob Sdhib. The period is undoubtedly a confused 
one, so much so that indeed Hill, in his Yunuf Khan (p. 80), ia 
forced to remark that *'it is difficult to obtain any exact information 
as to what bappend in Madura for the next two or three yeara,'* 
i.e., frmn 1702 to 1765. The account in the text above is based on 
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to have paid any rent to Muhammad Alt, though the 
latter produced a document alleged to have been executed 
by them, on 29th November 1752, that they held the 
Madura and Tinnevelly countries under him. Nothing 
more conclusive would seem to be necessary that the 
alleged document was a forged one and that they had, 
as Orme says, “acted for themselves," and not, as 
suggested by Muhammad All, in “ obedience ” to 
him. But Muhammad Ali persuaded the Madras 
Council into action evidently by suggesting that the 
conquest of Madura and Tinnevelly countries would 
help to reimburse their empty coffers. The English too 
found, at about the time peace was concluded between 
them and the French in 1754-1755, that they should 
first endeavour to get back from Muhammad All the 
expenditure they had incurred in the war they had 
waged in his behalf. The English being his chief, if 
not the sole, creditors, were thus called upon to help 
him to secure iX)sse.ssion of the territories that he 
claimed as his own, including among them the Madura 
and Tinnevelly countries. Muhammad All acconlingly 
requested, on 2.'>th November 17.54, that an expedition 
might be undertaken for the purpose against Minna 
and his asswiales.®' His legal right to these territories 
was based on a funnan alleged to have been received 
from Delhi on 24th March 1751,^ appointing him 

» coiMideratiuii of all the differeut autboritios. HilTs account [o,c.t 
90-Al] oinitM to unto tl o oceopatioii of the country by ^Tiann and 
his MRoeintrs for a seooiid time. Hill fnllowa Omi« and datca their 
ocenpation as Uaviui; corae about November 17(2, the date of the 
alleged Mrritton docunic.it in favor of Mahammad A.K, referred to 
above (see Oime, l.c. For tlie text of the dof'nmcni, see Count. 
Corren., J766, No. Si). « 

%1l. MittWan Fort St. Crorgf Reconft: Count, Carrtt,, 1754, Vo. 422. 

BS2. The alleged farman bore the date 29tb January 1750. It will be found 
111 Count. Oorrn., 1751, where it is appended to document No. 98. 
The ^tfadras Council were quick enough to note a peooiiarity about the 
farmam produced by Afuhaminad Ali. *' It has been more than once 
observed,'* they remarked lu one of their conaultations, '* daring the 
course of this war (the Eamitic War)^ that ‘whenever snytbing 
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Nawab of Arcot, and •ruler over the dependent territories 
of Madura and Tinnevelly, while the document alleged 
to have been executed in his favour by Miana and his 
associates was held to be a fair answer to the French 
complaint that the English were helping him in attack- 
ing their allies. Thus induced, the Madras Council 
determined on subduing the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries in the interests of Muhammad Ali. 

The President and Council at Madras, accordingly, 
chosc Ilieut.-Col. Alexander Heron 

1764-1750. 

for this duty. He had arrived in India 
in September 1754 as Major of the Madras garrison and 
Third in Council, and he joined the forces at Trichinopoly, 
which were then cantoned at Uraiyur. Here he was 
joined by Yusuf Khan, who was then in high favour at 
Madras as his advisci'®®. He left Uraiyur about the 
beginning of February 1755 with 500 Europeans and 
2,000 sepoys, the latter commanded by Yusuf KhSn, 
besides 1,000 horse led by Mahfuz Khan, the elder 
brother of Nawab Muhammad Alt,^ who also accompanied 


material has been on the carpet, the Nawab (Muhammad All) baa 
always received, or pretended to receive, sncl) letters Irom Court (the 
Court at Delhi) as might divert uh from our plan if disagreeable to 
him, or encourage us to pursue it if suited his purpose’* (see MUy, 
Cttfu., 39th April 17G4). 

333. Hill, Yttauf Kh(m, 31 and 82. Heron could not hit it off with Tusuf 

Kbau and began soon enough to prefer complaiDt<; against him. See 
his letter to Orme, dated lOtb January 1758 {Orme Jldna.i 4H, p. 84). 
Knowing the character of Heron, we have, as Hill suggeHta, to treat 
his observations cum gratut satis. 

334. Mahfuz Khan was the elder brother of Muhammad All, the Nawab, 
but, being alleged to be the son of a woman of low origin, is said 
to have been paased over for the Nawabship of the Karnatic (Hill, 
O.C., 26, f.n. 3). Hill, however, quotes no authority for his state- 
ment. Ofme merely mentions the fact that Mahfuz was the ** eldest 
son” of Anwar-ud-din (i^ufostan, I. 78). De La Tour, on the con- 
trary, makes Muhammad Ali (and not Mahfua Kbftn) the low born 
son of Anwar-ud-din. After sUtiog that Anwar-nd-din had several 
sons, be remarks that **Mafloua Khan, his eldest son, was designed 
for his aucoesBor; bnt his predilection was in favour of a son whom 
the law excluded from the sucoession, as being bom out of the 
house, and by a Bayadere, or woman reputed common. He gave 
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the expedition during a part of its progress*^. After 
reducing the Pa}egSr of Kumaravadi, two miles off the 
road to Di^^igal, he arrived at Madura on 5th March 
1755. Miana fled in terror and Madura thus fell to 
Heron without a blow. He next marched on to Tinne- 
velly, where Moodemiah and Nabi Khan, Miana's 
associates, were in power**. These joined Pulidevar, 
chief of the western Palegars of Tinnevell}', whose chief 
town was Nelkattam-sevval. Here he received overtures 
for peace from the Maravan chiefs, and Heron, without 
reference to the Nawab or the Madras Council, concluded 
a treaty with them.®’ Next he pushed on to Tinnevelly, 
which lie reached on the 25th March 1755. Here the 
P&legfirs would not yield. Heron took Nellicotah, 
identified with Natta Kottai,** but failed to reduce 
Nelkattam-sevval. Meanwhile, details of his irregular 
conduct — both as to the atrocities committed by him and 
his troops and the corrupt practices indulged in by him 
— reached Madras, and the Madras Council determined to 
recall him®”. The successes of Bussy in the Deccan 
also induced them towards this move, though the real 

Trichiuopoly, s Xroag pUce on the Csveri, with a coueidenble 
territory, to thu eon, who wa» named Mebemct Ali Khen " (Dp La 
Tour, Ai/drr A/i, I. It-lSI. 

33S. He left ahortly after the sobmiminD of the Pfijegir of Koiniraeadi, eM 
Hill, O.C., 35. 

S3G. HUI, I.e. 

337. In jtieticp to Heron, it mant be Btated that he wan mieled into making 
thin treaty by Nawab Mnbaiomad All. Col. Heron, in enpleining 
hU conduct iu this regard, produced a letter fioui the Nawab, authori- 
zing him to forgive the Uaravane on their complete submiesion and 
payment of the alleged tribute doe. Hut the letter was so dubiously 
worded thet it left emple scope for the Nawib to repudiate his 
permission If every couditioii leid down was not folfllled to the 
letter! (see Milff. ’Cant., 2fth May 1766). This mft of triekery sras 
in keeplag with Hubammod All's character. ' tiee Cob Douatd 
Campbell's Lttttir -ISth Hay 1767 (Ormr Hu., 308, p. 37). 

888. Caldwell, Tinnevelly, 96. . 

889, Among the obarges wore that he received Re, 90,000 ftorn Mahfnz 

Khio while further earns were given to the other English officers 
aud their Dubaehet (agents). See Mity, Cone., nth B^t. 1765, 

its 
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reason was that in illegally enriching himself, Heron had 
failed to make the expedition pay its own expenses. 
Among the chief charges against him were that he had 
paid more attention to the amount of the presents 
brought to him tlian to the collection of the amounts 
due; his taking a present from IVfahfiiz Khan, the 
Faujdar of Madum and Tinnevelly, and making him 
renter as well of these countries without the requisite 
sanction*”. Apart from the question whether he made 
a good or a bad bargain from the financial point of view, 
in thus leasing the countries to Mahfnz Khan,*' there 
is hardly any doubt that the Madras Council and the 
Nawab were extremely indignant at Heron’s action. He 
started back from Madura on the 2nd May 1755. On his 
way, he was severely attacked at the Nattam Pass by 
the Kajlars and narrowly escaping a serious disaster'**', 

3<0. Heron Utd no ouUiority vested in him to appoint on; one the 
renter; be had to collect the alleged tributes due witli eiiollier 
civil officer and a rppr(>K«-Dtative of the Nau’Sh, 

;I41. Hill, after going into the question, arrives at the conclusion that it 
does not appear tiiat Heron made such a very bad bargain with 
Mahfiiz Klian ", when bo allowed him to become reoter on payment 
of an annual sum of B«. 15 labUa ; moreover, it baa to be noted that 
the lear-e was to be for three inontba only (see Hill, o.c., dd-d9). All 
the same, he had no authority whatever to rent aod much less to take 
a present from Mahfnz Khan for the favor he was showing. 

342. Heron makes light of the disaster iu his official report, in which he 
declares that " the priocipul loss of the baggage was private property " 
and that the Company lost their old tents which were almmt im* 
serviceable, a few barrels of damaged arnmnnition and a few' firelocks 
that had been delivered into the QuarterMaster’s stores to he mended. 
These few men 'would not have suffered had they not biiM<n sick and 
unarmed and straggled out of the road. " We met with no other 
difficulty on our route " (Heron to Madraa Council, 7th June 17oi>, 
Mily. 19th June 1755). Ca^. Joseph SmilU, hi his account of 

the expedition, gives a very different version of the affair (Orme Afas., 
India, III. ^6(6^12. It accompanies a letter dated” 4th July 176l))> 
Smith ends his account with these words : '* The behaviour of our 
commanding officer and captains on that day deserved every pniiiab* 
ment you can name. How'ever they are at rest— We will Jet them 
remain ro." Except Smith, all of the officers were dead at the 
time the letter was written (aee Hill, o.c., 40*43, for the text of the 
latter). Wilson, in his History of the Madran iirmy, 1. 75, accepts 
Caj^t. Joseph SmitVs version* 
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was tried bj' Court-Martial on various charges and 
dismissed the Company's service®*®. It does not appear 
he had a fair trial, but however that may be, he broke 
his arrest, and escaping to the Dutch at Sadras and 
thence to Pondicherry, got safely to Europe®**. 

Dissatisfied with his brother’s administration, 
Muhammad Alt, in 1756, urged on the 
Yu.n*r»‘ ‘’sub” <7n*ra English at Madras to take decisive 
career (dow n to 1764). steps to subjugatc the region**®. Not 
being able to spare any European 
troops for the purpose®**, they sent, in 1756, Muhammad 
Yusuf, the commandant of all their sepoys, with 1,400 
men, with orders to combine them with the troops of 
Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad All and take command 
of the whole force, and with its aid to restore order. 
Muhammad Yusuf soon found that Mahfuz Khan was 
there for his own purposes and not to do anything to the 
bidding of either Muhammad All or the English. With 
his connivance, the Madra.s sepoys stationeil at Madura 
were disarmed ; Madura fort was occupied ; and the 
surrounding Pajegars openly began to assist Mahfuz in 
re-establishing himself in the place. Mahfuz had the 
greater reason to do all this in his own behalf, as the 
country had been re-assigned at the instance of his 
brother Muhammad All to another renter who had been 
granted plenary civil and criminal jurisdiction within the 
country on condition that he would maintain not less than 
1 ,000 seixiys belonging to the English Comimny. Hearing 
of what had happened, Muhammad Yusuf marched 
at once on Madura, and encamped 4 miles off to its 


343. Thp of tliH ohurgen him of which > was convicted 

were ; (1) pervertiug the intention of hie oommlMton, and (2) breech 
of orders (see Lovei Vettiigea 0 / (Htl Madras, II. 476). 

844. Wilson adds thst lie absconded to Pondicherry before the pabliestion 

of the* sentence (o.c., 1. 70, f. n. 1). 

845. Hill, o.e., 60*61: Wilson, o.r., 1. 182*195 ; also Appendix B to thst work. 

846. Ormcr o.r., I. ^1. 

KK* 
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southward with 1,500 sepoys and six field-pieces. Finding 
he could not storm the place, he sent word to Captain 
Calliaud at Triehinopoly. Calliaud marched towards 
Madura and opened negotiations with Mahfuz but he soon 
saw that the matter was beyond a peaceful settlement. 
In Maj’' 1757, he made a gallant attempt to carry 
Madura fortress by a night suiprise, but was repulsed 
with loss®^^. In .July following, he made another 
attempt but was again unsuccessful®^*. Eventually the 
place W’as given up to Calliaud on his paying a large sum 
to Mahfuz and his party. This, however, did not mean 
peace to the country or peaceful occupation to Muham- 
mad All’s party. Disturbances continued on all sides. 
The Kallars ravaged the countrj’ in every direction. 
Haidar, evidently in touch with Mahfuz*®, and keen on 
making the most of his position at Dip^igal, invaded, in 

Ml. IbU, I. tiMaZ; II. 210-312. 

MS. im, II. 831-335. 

349. Onn« notv» tbe fact that propo^ftli* had ber'D madr, acoording to (’apt. 
Calliaud, iu May 176?, to Haidar at Din^igal for aid agaioat tbo 
Bngliah aud thdr adher^ota, the Pulituvar (oue of the Falegara) 
offering to pay 600,000 rupees, Hud thu Jemautdars of Mapbaae Khau 
to give up tbe dlatrlctB of Sholavaiidcn (Solavaudau) iu which are 
compriapd a strong pass, and the only road, between Madura aud 
Dindigal " (Orme, o-r., II. 209). Thin atatement would aeem to show 
that Haidar, acting as the agent of Naujarija at ]>ii^4<^al, had come 
to an iinderstajidixig with the Palvgars of the Madura and Tiniieveliy 
countries, under which be was togetpoaseaaiou of Madura, Solavandeo 
being, as It were, the key toil. Orme, however, adds that “ueverthe* 
less it was not intended that the (Madura) oouotry wbeu conquered 
ahould be given either to the Mysorean (i.r., Manjaraja) or MapLuza 
Khan ; it was to be restored to a descendant of tlie ancient kings who 
lived in concealment in the country of the greater Moravar (Maravar) 2 
and Maphuze Khan waa to have a suitable eatablialmient in Mysore " 
(Ibid, 209). The arrangement would seem to have been that Madura 
waa to be restored to the deaerndant of the old Naik family under the 
begeniony*of Mysore and Malifuz Khan waa to be provided for in 
Mysore. Tbe fact that the latter part of the arrangemeut waa later 
carried out by Haidar and Mshfua KbSn settled down in Mysore 
accompanied Haidar in hia Malabar expedition ahows that Calliand*a 
information waa well founded. Thia news, aeoordine to Onne, 
increased *' the neceaaity of attacking Madura aa aoou aa pSaible *' and 
. induced Capt. Calliaud and Muhammad Yusuf to leave Tinnevelly and 
move towards Madura {Und) 
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November 1757, the country round Madura and could 
only be beat off with difficulty*®. He actually took 
Solavandan which offered no resistance and entered the 
district of Madura without opi)osition. He continued 
several days under the walls of the city, but, finding it 
much stronger than he expected, contented himself with 
plundering the country, sending off the cattle and other 
booty to Di^idigal. On the approach of Muhammad 
Yusuf, he took post with a part of his army near the 
issue of the Pass of Nattam, in order to intercept his 
march. Muhammad Yusuf, however, attacked him, and, 
with the advantage of superior discipline, and the exe<- 
cution of his filed-pieccs, obliged the Mysore troops to 
decamp the ensuing night, Haidar himself returning 
with his detachments to Dindigal.®'* Haidar, however, 
did not rest content here. He sent word to the French 
at ^rlrangam, who sent a detachment of Europeans and 
seiwys with artillery to Haidar, who, on their arrival, 
was. it is said, preparing to retura against Madura*^’. 
The news, though premature, was believed, and 
Muhammad Yusuf determined to be there before Haidar 
and the French detachment.*® Coming back from 
Tinncvcily, he retook Solavandan and awaited Haidar's 
advance*’'. But Haidar, thus anticipated, abandoned his 
intentions and awaited developments.*^ No revenue 
woi'th the name could be collected, just the very thing 
that both the English and Muhammad All most desired 
to secure.** The English tried to get Muhammad All 
to recall Mahfuz Khan, his brother, but failed in their 
attempts to achieve this object.*’’ Worst of all, their 
needs elsewhere soon compelled them to witbdiaiV 
Muhammad Yusuf from Madura,*® fl.'« ddjiarture meant 

SUTome, :«1-S«6. JUd, USA 

Sts. Jtid, 260.251. 3S7. 10,1, StS. 

868. lOd, 289-2SS. Towards t1i« close ot 1768, be wm recall on tbe tall ol 
Port St. David (/Wrf, 8601, and did excellent apnioe tinder Capt. 
Preston in cutting off the French convoys when on their way to Daily 'a 
camp at Uedraa (Ibid, 888 1 Wilson, o.c., 1. 188). 
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undisputed power for Mahfuz Khan in the whole of the 
country. In this state of affairs, the English sent back 
Muhammad Yusuf, this time as the renter of Madura 
and Tinnevelly countries. He arrived at Madura in the 
spring of 1759 and soon established himself as the chief 
authority in it.*® But though the English favoured him 
and even perhaps regarded him as a person suitable for 
their purposes at Madura, Muhammad All made no 
secret of his dislike for him.*® Muhammad Yusuf also, 
by his violent methods and his audacious acts— he made 
over the key of Travancore without the. knowledge of 
his employers — alienated to some extent the sup{)ort of 
the English even. However this may have been, in this 
state of affairs, his offer to lease the country he had so 
far helped to subdue, for a further period of four years, 
was refused by the English. 

Enraged at this refusal, and finding himself in a 
His rebellion 1763 position of Undoubted strength, Yusuf 
, determined to throw off his allegiance 

and began to collect troops**'. The time he cliose was 
opportune. The English had suffered in their reputation 
in their attempt to take Vellore from Murtaza All in 
1762. Murtaza All’s defence, unaided by a single 
European, covered, as Col. Monson wrote, the English 
with derision and the Nawab (Muhammad All) with 
debts. It is true Murtaza All was forced to surrender, 
after a siege of 2 months and 21 days, and wa.s carried 
away prisoner to A root. But some of his dependents 
betook themselves to Yusuf Khan at Madura. A good 
part of the English forces had also been despatched, in 
August 1762, to attempt the conquest of Manilla, Capital 
of Philippine Tsiands. Travancore hod been befriended 
by Yusuf Khan by the cession of the Kalakkadu district. 
9S9. and, 

860. Jhid, 468, 495*496, 560. Mubmnxniid Yusuf arrivf^d at Madran ou 4th 

May 1769 (Orme, o. c., II- 660; WUaotii o. I. 104). 

861. WilaoD, o. c.. 1. 186. 
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The p-rench partisans — Marchaud and others — from 
Tanjore had joined him. The other European settlers, 
the Danes and the Dutch, were no doubt at peace with 
the English but they had, with the sanction of the 
English, opened a business connection for the sale of 
military wea^mns and stores, which Yusuf Khan knew 
he could buy in secret so long as he was able to pay the 
price that might be demanded. He had plenty of money 
with him and he knew he could spend it to better 
purpose on lighting Muhammad All than on seeking to 
appease him by paying it to him. Thus strengthened 
from every side, Yusuf Khan was ready to offer the 
stoutest resistance he was capable of. In 17(33, accord- 
ingly, a strong force was sent against him by the English 
to Madras and he was in September of that year besieged 
in Madura.*® 

Most of his friends deserted him but he held out until 
October 17(54 with great energy and 
i(Hr*'(or hHi*. roiiovating and strengthening the 

foit at great cost and repelling the 
chief assault with a loss of 1‘20 Europeans (including 
nine officers) killed and wounded. Kor did he, in his 
hour of trial , forget one other source of possible help at 
such a critical ^leriod of his position. Kcaliaing the 
growing power and influence of Haidar, he opened up 
negotiations with a view to securing tlie help of one wlio 
could turn the scale in his lavor.*® Muhammad Yusuf, 
accordingly, about the middle of 17(33,** commissioned 
Ali-zaman Khan, bis agent at Mysore, to propose to 
Haidar that if he helped him to raise the siege of 

362. Ibid, US- 187. , 

883. Uaid. Ndm., B. 33-31. 

8M. The Jiaui. X/Jin, refers the incideul to 1763-6J: SvalfM^tu-Tira^a. This 
work refers to Muhiunmiid Yusuf sr Sardur Yisiv Muhammiut 
Kumanrhln It slates that the aie^'e li«d beau on for thirty-beven 
uonths. This period roust be taken to refer from October 1761 to 
October n64« when Muhammad Vubuf yrts caui^lit and liaUBedUSUi 
October 1764). 
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Madnra, he would cede to him the fort of Madura 
and also take service under him. All-zanian Khan was 
the brother-in-law of Badr-u-zaman Khan, one of 
Haidar's chief officers.^’ The fact that Muhammad 
Yusuf had twice foiled the attempts of Haidar against 
Madura, did not deter Muhammad Yusuf from pressing 
for this aid at a time of trouble. Muhammad Yusuf 
knew how cordially Muhammad All was hated by 
Haidar, the more so because he had so disgracefully 
broken his promise to cede Trichinopoly to Mysore. He 
also knew that the English had earned Haidar’s ill-will 
because they had supported Muhammad All and his 
cause against the just claims of Mysore. Haidar, how- 
ever, was too deeply involved at the time with the 
Mahrattaa and could not readily respond to the call. 
Nor could he have been easily induced to detach the 
necessary forces for relieving Muhammad Yusuf. There 
is reason for the belief that he had not only “ objects of 
great necessity and importance on hand,” but also he 
“ did not consider it convenient or safe at that period to 
detach any part of his army.”*® He accordingly 
prolonged the negotiations for some time on different 

866. See Klrmei^i, o.e., 161. KiimftQi etstes AIT.fain£ii Khau was a NRviiyet 
and bad been married to a aiater-in-law of Uadr'U'Zamau Khan. 
Klriuiiji adda that All-ztsmaii Khau ** arrived at tlte presence " Lud 
made propoaaU on behalf of Mnhammad Vnsnf. Likewise, the Haiti, 
Nam. states that Muhammad Yusof sent word to Haidar through 
All-zaman Khin.’ From theae aiatemeutti^ it would Aeem that 
All-zatQan Khan, though agent for Mysore aifairs for Muhammad 
Ynsufi was permanently stationed at Serjugapstam. He had been 
evidently sent out on the mission and had gone over to Haidar on 
the iiiisHiou with which he had been commisbiouod. Evidently 
Mnhaiumad Yusuf had sent another emissary to Haidar, if we are 
tj believe Muhammad All, l^awabof Arcot. In a letter to the Madras 
Council, daftd 12Ui February 1768 (see Count. Corrrs., 1763), Muham- 
mad AH, writing of the machiuatious of Yusuf, atatea that he had 
“ entered into a union with Haidar Naik and sent one ahulam 
^***®®^**i hinj,** This was evidently another emissary sent on a 
- Bpecial mission to Haidar^qaite other than tiio representative 
AlI-zAmin Khan. . 

866. Kirmftuit o.c., 161. 
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pretexts, in fact until Yasuf's fall became almost ai 
certainty.**^ The fight at Madura thickened while the 
negotiations were being carried on. Though at first 
little progress was made against Muhammad Yusuf, 
except that the fort was more rigorously blockaded, 
eventually he was treacherously seized by Marchaud, the 
officer in charge of the French contingent, and handed 
over to Major Charles Campbell, who then commanded 
the English among the besiegers.** He was hanged on 

S6T. /Bid, 163. 

96S. Wiltiou, »,c., 1. 18d-196. The Haid. K&m. (I.c.) BtkteB that Sepliagiri 
Kmo, Dewin of Muhammad Ynauf, proved treacherous and hadDaksVii 
B5v& Sahib arrested and kept in confinement* £lrmani states that 
Mnhainmsd Yusuf was** takenthrongh the ti'eacherj of Secnaa fSrln- 
ivisa) Hao, a Brshmaii of Taujore and other Jamadars " (ox. 162). In 
Mona. Murchaud'a Hinionqut <p. 41), we are told that Moor 

Chiefs, Srinivasa Bao and Baba Snhib, were leading autliors of t)ie 
conspiracy” against Yiunf. We are told that the latter had private 
causes of complaint against Khan Sahib Muhauimad Y'usufh by 
whom he had often been ill-treated and burned to revenge hiinseU. 
To thc^e motive^ of hatred were Joined (those produced by) t)ie 
refieetions of every one upon the existing state of affairs and upon the 
course which ought to be followed. They felt that it would be very 
dangerous for them to be captured, arms in hand, defending this rebel, 
whiNt to deliver Khan Sahib to tbeNawab (t.r., Muhammad Ali) would 
be a inode of uiakiug their peace, and they resolved to sacrifice him 
to tlicir safety and vengeance. Tbe Seshagiri Rao and Bivu Sahib 
of the Haid. Udm. should perhaps be identified with the Srinivasa 
Kao and Bdbd Sahib of Marchaud — see Hill, o.r., 219 ; App. Ill (6), 268; 
Kirmauii o.c., 162. It is, however, difiicult to reconcile the statements 
ooutaiued in the Howf. AVlrn. with those made in Marchaud's i-'rerw- 
The Haiti, Sam. would make us believe that two officials of Muham- 
mad Yuauf, Seshagiri Rao and Bavi Bahib, Mere opposed to each 
other in thoir attitude towards their master. While Seshagiri Rao, 
his chief civil offleia], was against him, Ills military adviser (JftUn/ii) 
was in his favor. That was evidently the reason why Sdshagiri Rao 
had Bavii Bahib arrested, so that he may not be in a position to tuiu 
the army againat Seshagiri Bao and in favor of Muhammad Yusuf. 
According to the i^cis, however, both the chief offiriala of Mnhatumad 
Ynsnt proved inimical to him and Joined in handing him over to 
Muhammad All. Whichever version is true, tliei^ is uo question that 
the French offioer Marchaud took a leading pari in Um treacherous 
act of betraying Yusuf and allowing Muhammad All to wreak his 
vengeance on him. All (he records available show, as Bill remarks, 
that Marchaud was one of the leaden, It not the chief ot thfcaitpirucyi 
though he says in his Preeu that the Khin was made prisoner by the 
Indian offleera and that he was made priaoner himself and ran great 
risk of loaing hie life in his effort to defend Yuauf. Hia letter to 
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the 15th of October 1764 in the most ignominous 
manner, near the camp, about two miles to the west of 
Madura, and his body was buried at the spot.^ Haidar 
thus lost a chance to secure control over the Madura and 
Tinnevelly countries and with it also the chance to wrest 
back Trichinopoly as well. 

What, indeed, induced Haidar to adopt this dilatory 
attitude is not clear. Mens. Marchaud 
.t“todrtow.Mlhr.Z suggests that Haidar 

either did not trust the offer to make 

Col. OAiDpbelli published by Hill, aud copies of hin letters in the 
Madras Hecord Office, however, tell a different tale. TlteHi* prove 
deftuitely that he was the man wbocuiicHved the ideH of betrayiiij; 
Yusuf, and the two Indian officers, being corruptf*d by him, bei|>ed hiiu 
in his nefarious act. It is undoubted bribes were offered to him, but 
whether he betrayed ytiauf for obtaining money, as tlie Dutch aicouui 
would suggest, or whether he was impelled to thi'i act to save bis own 
men, who, as deserters, ran the risk of deatli, if raptured by the KngUsh, 
is open to question. Hill suggenU the latter as the motive wliich 
prompted the betrayal but there is no evidence to support thi^ view 
(Hill, 0 c«, 237), especially as wc know iudependeully from contempt)* 
rary records that attempts were systematically made tu bribe him, 
Yusuf always suspected him and watcfied him closely, though 
Marchaud managed to commuiiicBt** with the besii^grrs (lOid), 
Keleaaed iu 176B, he is said tu hava died in 1773 at Rucil near Pariti 
(Ibid, 237-238). That Yusuf was iu correspondence with Haidar and 
the kings of Travanooro aud Taujoro was abundantly proved from the 
papers found iu Madura by the captors* An attempt was made by 
Muhammad All to take action against these, but the EngliJi at 
Madras held that Haidar and the king of Travaucure had committed 
no overt act hostile to the English Company and that Muhamiuad 
All's treatment of the .king of Taujorc was so bad as to conii>lcte1y 
explain the king’s liosUlity {MUy, Com., 27th (Jet. 17bl). To com- 
plete the story of what became of Yusuf’s Indian betrayurs, it may be 
stated that Muhammad All, after instantly banging Yusuf, put out 
the eyes of Srluiviaa Kao (Tamst JlSaUad)^ while his Muhammadan 
confederate was rewarded by the gift of a village (Hill, o.r., 210, f. u. 1). 
869. Haid, NAm., tt. 84 ; Kirruaqi, J62 ; Wilson, I. 196, aud App. K, 3ti6, 
where a translation of a passage front the Liftt of Watlajah is set 
down, giviiig^au account of Muhamiuad Yusuf aud how he died only 
after the removal of a masic ball deposited iu hU thigh (Hill, o.c., 
oha. VI to XV, 47-226). J. H. Helsou says that the magical ball of 
gold was imbeded iu the '*flesli of bin right arm" and that this 
rendered him safe from bodily harm, (8ee Madura Country^ Part HI, 
281). Klrmaiii says he wan impaled (o. c., 162), but there is no authority 
for this statement. His body was, however, dismembered, according 
to the Quatom of the age. 
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common cause against the English or because he foresaw 
his speedy fall and “ refused to take part in his quarrel 
or join him.”*™ Probably the latter cause proved the 
deciding factor. Haidar was not the person to risk his 
fortunes on a man doomed. It is possible he had 
evidence before him — probably from Ali-zaman himself — 
that Yusuf was bound to fail and that it would be wise 
for him not to antagonise the English at an inconvenient 
opportunity. Kirman> suggests as a fact that Haidar 
wantonly “ prolonged ” the negotiations on different 
pretexts and that he did not consider it convenient or 
safe at that period to detach any part of his army. 
Apart from the Mahratta war then in prograss, the 
determining cause should have been the utter hopeless- 
ness of Yusuf's situation at the hour he asked for aid. 
Haidar would not have missed, if he had thought well of 
it, an opportunity like the one that had offered itself to 
get hold of both Trichinopoly and the Madura and 
Tinnevelly countries. The fact that he had encouraged 
the establishment at the Mysore court of an agency on 
behalf of Muhammad Yusuf shows that he — as a neigh- 
bour with an effective army and ample military stores at 
Dindigal — could have had no fear of Y'usuf, either as a 
military adventurer or as a crafty politician. On the 
other hand, he should have thought it but right to keep 
a watchful eye on him and if possible use him to 
Mysore's advantage when an opiwrtunity offered itself. 
As it turned out, Y’usuf's rebellion came at an incon- 
venient opportunity for Haidar and he could hardly have 
jeopardised his own position in trying to help another, 
even with the view to make something of it for himself. 

Mr. Hill, in discussing Y'usuf’s connection with Haidar, 
takes a n^rly identical view, though 
Hin’Jpo»itiM°.^ presents the case in a different way. 

It was not to the advantage, he 

SToTHiU, 0.C'., 268. 
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suggests, of the letter (i.e., Haidar) to assist Yusuf Khan 
except so far as to damage the Nawab (Muhammad All), 
and the English without creating a possible rival to 
himself. As regards the possibility of Yusuf becoming 
a “ rival ” to Haidar, there was no i»ssibility of that, 
for their situations v^ere different. Even if Yusuf had 
succeeded in his rebellion against the English and the 
Nawab Muhammad All, he could not ha^e had any 
opportunity to long maintain himself m his position at 
Madura in the face of Haidar himself at Diiidigal and 
the English and Muhuramad Al! not farthci awav at 
Trichinopolj. And as for spreading himself bejond 
Madura — noith-west wards to Mvsoie oi noith-east 
waids to Madias — that would have been altogethei 
impossible tor him, having regard to the obstacles betoic 
him Mr. Hill also suggests that Haidar might have 
learnt much trom Yusuf’s wa>s.and methods and 
generally from his career Haidar Ali must ha\c 
watched, says Mr Hill, Yusuf's caieer "with keen 
attention and learned much from it, especially in regaid 
to the adaptation of European methods ol waifaie to 
Indian armies. The necessity of European discipline 
and European instructois, the pie^iatation of his own 
militaiy supplies, such as muskets, guns, cannon-balls 
and powder, the supply of hjs own horses to his cavalry, 
possibly the advantages of attacks by night, were all 
matters in which Haidar All followed if he did not 
actually imitate Yusuf Khan.” Mr. Hill does not quote 
any authority, direct or mdiiect, in support of this 
suggestion As stated at length in an earlier chapter of 
this work,**^^ Haidar evolved his new technique in 
imitation of Vhat the French and the English in their 
respective areas in South India hod done He adopted 
their systems of military discipline to his own purposes 

STl See Ante Ch XII |>p SIS 6i7 «t aej, where the autfaoiltiee eie eetturth 
m detail. 
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to the extent necessary. He saw to it that the Indian 
soldier in his service was amenable to discipline of the 
kind introduced by the French and the English in 
Southern India. Further, Yusuf rebelled in 1754, by 
which time Haidar had already evolved his technique 
independently by himself as the result of his own per- 
sonal observation in the warfare which he had himself 
engaged in. In regard to buying of horses, he followed, 
as we have seen,®’’ the time-honoured system that had 
dc.sccnded to him. .\s to preparation of supplies, there 
was a well-regulated sy.steni in vogue in Mysore, which 
he impiovcd upon. Nor is there any reason to think 
that what befell Yusuf necessarily provided a lesson to 
Haidar in the matter of how far European officers should 
he trusted in higher command. We have shown 
above,*^^ that in this matter Haidar never yielded the 
command over his whole army into the hands of the 
European officers he employed. Nor did he, as ne have 
seen, allow them to deal with troops that were not 
distinctively their own. Neither did he forget to see 
that the Topasses he entertained”^ and his own regular 
armies were under his own personal control and that the 
number of European troojw in his service bore some 
proportion to the strength of his Indian section taken 
as a whole. Thus, while his army in 1707, for instance, 
was about 200,000 strong including 25,000 cavalry, 
the number of Europeans was only 750, with 250 
cannoners. While he was just to them, permitted them 
self-governance in their particular domain, helped them 
to maintain discipline according to their own views and 
systems, he never allowed the European officers and their 
portion of the army to domineer over tht Indian sections 
or to dictate to him. He was strict to a degree and 

379. rtnd, \n. pp. sn aao 
378 . Ihtd, pp. 367 - 361 . 

374. Site De htk Tour {n,c.t !• fi.)* wbo notes the fsct'thnt Topesses were 

regerded m bis best troops, tboee he ohu most rely on." 
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when any one sought to do mischief, he was, as we have 
seen in the case of the Irish officer. Turner,”® not 
slow to condemn him to the prescribed punishment, 
including the last penalty, though he allowed him to be 
tried previously by Court-Martial by his own compeers. 
In actual warfare, Europeans in his army never knew 
the place assigned to them. Haidar, for instance, kept 
them ever in suspence, despite their impatience to know 
the post any of them would be assigned to in case of an 
attack. It was a inile with him never to make public 
his order of battle, and caused the guards of every 
place to be changed dailj’, though, according to the 
news, the enemy was on the point of arriving.”® 
One other point to note is that Haidar, friend and a 
firm friend too of the Preach, never entirely deiiended 
on them. His European section was a composite one, 
composing of representatives of all European nations. 
Though the French were larger in numbers, he did 
not treat them as superior to the rest. Indeed, his 
distrust of the French— from the other points of 
view — was so great that he never entered into a 
regular treaty of alliance with them at any time. 
Indeed, his policy in this respect was definitely 
made up early in his career and his son Tipu kept 
to it rigidly. Mr. Hill himself notes this fact, hut 
fails, it is to be feared, to draw the right inference 
from it. Haidar was, in fact, carr3ing through the 
policy of Nanjaraja, his master, and Nanjaraja’s 
predecessors, of extending the power and dominion of 
Mysore all through Southern India, and that policy 
did not admit of partners being taken except as 
paid colleagues, who did their duty for the salary paid to 
them. The French, too, fond of territory from early 
times, never showed themselves eager that Haidar should 

375, Ante Ob. XII. |^. 846-846. 

376. Spe Pe L» Tour, o.e,, I. SOS. 
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confide fully in them. Law of Lawriston, for instance, 
tells us how imjiossiblc it was for Haidar to trust 
them.^ Haidar's confidence was shaken in them 
ultimately when they — even Mons. Hughel — refused to 
proceed to the conquest of fort Kama which would have 
led to Goa, when his* army was ready for the march 
IxH;:iiusc it was Portuguese territory. De La Tour notes 
the fact that “ this inconstancy of the French, and other 
similar events, gave Hyder to understand that he should 
not well support a war with any European power, and 
that he could not dei)end upon the Europeans in his 
service, excepting when they themselves were at war with 
his enemies.”*^* This conviction was borne in on Haidar 
fairly early in his relations with them — at least as early 
as 17(53, if not from 1761, when Lally, who had till then 
not cared for an alliance with any Indian State, first 
bent low to make advances for an alliance with Haidar 
for the transfer of Tiaghur (Tyaga-durg) and Elavasinoro 
to him, in return for aid in relieving Pondicherry, then 
closely besieged by the English.*^' Haidar, accordingly, 
cannot be lield to have been influenced to any extent 
by the career or eonJuct of Muhammad Yusuf or by the 
fate, that overtook him owing to his having employed 
Europeans of the class then seeking service at Indian 
eomts. Muhammad Yusuf shot up as a meteor and fell. 


;)77 St‘e Ei'tit th' V Imlft'u (1777), 81. 

87H Dr IiH Tour, n.c„ 1 . 92-83. Freoeb policy lu ludit wtb entirely depend' 
eiit ou tilt' MtAttf of affairs in Europe. Tbia could not have be«n 
undor8to(xl by Haidar or any of the Indian powera, at any rate until 
they bad had some experience of them. 

:179. It iM intereatmg to uote here the CuUowiug paaaage from Orme, in which 
he deacrihea Monk. Imlly'a attiuid* to the proposal received from the 
PortugueM) monk Nomiiha, otberwiee cii^l * the Bishop of 
Helioaruaekuay who negotiated the treaty between Lady and Haito 
*'Mr. lially, seeisiR no other nieeita of procuring relief to the neeeaxitiee 
which began to threaten Pondicherry, repreased the eontempt with 
which he bad hitherto regarded the military' faculties of the princes of 
India, and sent two of bi« officem to conclude the treaty with 
jiyder Ally" II. 637 ; aee elao, 4»fe Ch. XI. 899-!^). 
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His career was all too brief and it was spent in too 
limited a sphere to influence that of Haidar who was 
infinitely his superior in talent, endeavour and action. 

Though Haidar lost an opportunity to acquire a 
province for Mysore, he gained, be- 
Hsidsr’s loss aud gj^gg g, fg^ recruits for the army,*** 

gain from the Yuaut i •_ 

Kiiau epieode, a friend for himself, who became a 

great figure in his immediate entourage 
for many years to come. This was Ali-zamSn KhSn. After 
the death of Muhammad Yusuf, Ali-zaman elected 
to remain, at Haidar’s invitation, in Mysore. Haidar, 
“pleased with his manners, his mild disposition, and the 
charms of his conversation, made him,” we are told, 
“ his constant companion.”®* Sometimes, however, 
Haidar was offended with him, or even treated him with 
caprice. Being a very stout man, the KhSn was not 
able to mount a horse, and therefore, when he went out, 
Haidar, evidently to secure his pleasant company, gave 
the loan of his own elephant.*** Haidar evidently saw 

U80. Mr. Hill BQggcstB that that it ir not at all uulikely that many of 
Vn<nif Kban’b old soldiers vtrut to Haidar, while Yumif's own son was, 
flince 1780, in Mysore (Hill, 0 , 0 ., Tlie following extract from a 

letter dated Palamcotta, 1st August 1780, from Cayt. James Ediugton 
to the Madras Gounctl, ia intereatii'g in this connection “ It i>> Mid 
that Yusuf Khau's eon at the head of 10,000 men is ready at Pindigal 
to enter Madura and Tinuevelly diatriots, where he expects to meet 
many friends on bis fatheris account" {Mthj. Cona., Angost 17H0). 
Evidently Haidar held out hopes to Yueuf’s eon of office of some 
kind ID Madura and Tiunovelly a» the result of Ins invasion of the 
Karn&iio in July 1760. Yusuf'b sou could not have been older than 
16 years at the time referred to, as be is said to have been born about 
1763-63 (Hill, o.c.* 6^. According to the Tamil Ballad, both he and 
his mother Maza escaped first to Travancore. Ynauf's son should 
have escaped from there to MyHore, from where hr should have gone 
to Di^igal with a force to help Hnidar. 

881. KirmSpi, j.e In another place, Klrmaiii notes that Haidar was fond 
of sporting Itis wit, or of joking with bis associates and companions, 
particularly with All-zamln Khan, see o.c., 486. 

382. Ibid. Ali< 2 ainiiu Xhan was one of Haidar's representatives wbeu he 
made peace with the EngUsfa in 1768 at the gates of Madras-^Klrmapi, 
o.n,, 966. The other was Mebdi Ali Khan, who was also a Mavfiyet** 
Ibid. See also below. Hewaspreseut at the fight at Battiha|]i and 
was wounded in it (Klrma^i, o.c., 171). He waa taken ttnsonAr with 
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no objection to ‘atoutnesa — in moderation— and indeed 
seems to have quite enjoyed the company of a stout 
person. But what made him feel attracted to and some- 
times feel repelled by the presence of AlT-zamSn was 
something in his character and his make up which made 
him no persuasive ambassador but a welcome friend and 
genial company. He was apparently like one of those 
stout men, so well described to us in an old and famous 
sonnet®® as being blessed by opposite qualities. He 
hoped, yet feared ; he resolved, yet doubted ; he was cold 
as ice, yet burnt as fire ; he wot not what, yet much 
desired ; and trembling too, was desperately stout. 
All-zaman lo.st a patron in Muhammad Yusuf, but secured 
another in Haidar, who, though he lost a province 
through lack of the quality of persuasion in Al!-zaman. 
still prized his presence so much as to make him his boon 
friend and companion. 

Shortly after the Treaty of Bednur had been signed and 
Madhava Rao crossed the Tungabhadra, 
B.Um''i 7 (w"* Haidar was free for a time to under- 
take his unexecuted plans. But before 
he could take up any of these, he had work cut out for 
him as the result of the last Mahratta invasion. The 
two woorly and mountainous provinces of Balam and 

maijy otlier olScar* of Cbinkurli (Idtd, 196). He aud 

otbers were releasod by Trianibakrao Mama et thr end of his 
campaign 229). 

882). Sonnet by Stirling('WDliam Alexander, Sari of? 1567-16401 — see Jitrortr, 
Bonitei 68. Stirling the author ol some curious tragedies mud 
an Elcgv on the Peeth of Prince Henry." He was held in high 
honour by «Tainee VI of Scotland, whom be followed to London. 
He uas for some time Secretary of State for Seotlaud. He has 
been ranked as a poet with Drommond of Hawthorudeu, who was 
bis fnrnd. Drummond was named the "Petra '*h of Scotland." 
He was s bom poet. His sonnetB and madrig^s have some of the 
grace of Sidney, end he rose at intervals into grave and noble verse 
as in his sonnet on John the Baptist. He was a devoted Boyahst. 
His drst poem was "Tesre" on the death of Prince Heniy, son of 
Janies I* The visit of lien Johnson to him at Hawthoruden is 
famous in literary history. 

LL 
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Coorg, which lay immediately to the 'south of Bednur, 
had to be secured if he was not to be outwitted by a 
southern movement in case war broke out in the near or 
distant future.®* The province of Balam is represented 
now by the Belur taluk and the country round about 
it.®® It represents the heart of the once mighty Hpysaja 
kingdom, whose capital, Darasamudra, now represented 
by Halebid, is 11 miles to the north-east of Belur. 
It appears to have extended from about Beliir in the 
north to Manjarabad in the south, up to where it met 
the northern boundary of Coorg.V Since Vijayanagar 
times, it had been in the possession of a family of 
Pa]egar chiefs, who had been subverted by Aivappa 
Nayaka of Bednur, about 1645, and made part and parcel 
of Bednur for about thirty-seven years. Krishnappa 
Nayaka of the Palegar family asserted his independence 
of Bednur about 1682 and he and his descendants held 
on to their possessions until Haidar turned his attention 
to them in 1765. Yenkatadri Nayaka, a descendant of 
Krishnappa, named above, was then the chief. He had 
attacked the dependencies of Seringapatam during the 
time Haidar was out of it and busy against the 
Mahrattas, and had carried off the goods and cattle of the 

884. That this was a real fear and had considerable foundation in fact will 

be admitted by all who can recall the British movement of forces 
from the Bombay and Madras sides simultaneously against Tipu 
Sultin during the wars that ended in 1792 and 1799. Haidar had 
the prescience to note this fact and provide against it as early as 
1766, when he undertook the subjugation of these provinces and 
making them part and parcel of Mysore. From the larger conquest 
contemplated by him — the whole of the SouthJ of India — these annexe* 
tions would, of course, seem to be perfectly natural. 

885. Mffa. Oaz. (Kew and Bevised Bdn), V. 950. ** Balam " is the 

** BuUum {if Wilks, o.e.,1. 64, 74, 711 ; 11. 120, 132, 205, 279. As to 
the origin of the name ** Balam", seeifps. Qae., V. 960*961. Major 
Montgomery identifies Balam with the present Manjarabad. The 
fort at Manjarabad is an octagonal structure containing a pond, 
a few powder magaaines and other adjuncts. There is a secret 
passage leading out of the fort (/6sd, 10^. Tbexe was a fort here 
in those days and long after, as shown in Ool. Mackenzie’s Map 
of 1806. 
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peas<atits resident in them and owning allegiance to 
Mysore. He had built the tower of the Ke4ava temple 
in 1736 and mounted a cupola on it.®* Haidar led an 
expedition against him. Being unable to stand the 
onslaughts of Haidar, Venkatadri abandoned his fort 
(probably Manjarabad) and fled with his property and 
family to the safety of the forest, and in confederacy 
with Chikka-Virappa, the Raja of Coorg,®” prepared for 
war. leaving a strong detachment at Balam (i.e., 
Manjai'abad), he marched on towards Coorg. But at 
Arkalgud, about 20 miles to the east of Manjarabad,®* 
Venkatadri made a fresh stand, and a well contested 
battle was fought. Venkatadri fought so fiercely that 
the foixses of Haidar nearly gave way. Immediately 
Haidar observed this, he, with a few brave men, under 
the thick cover of the trees, advanced and attacked the 
rear of the enemy, with the result that their lines were 
broken and they were scattered. VenkafSdri himself 
fled, while his dependents and women were attacked in 
the place where they had taken refuge by Tipu Sultan, 
then only about eighteen years of age, and taken captives. 
On this, Venkatadri made peace with Haidar by offering 
a large sum of money (fifty camel loads, it is said,) 
and elephant's teeth.*® But it does not seem that he 
drove him out of it. Matters were evidently settled in 

386. See S.C.f V, Bl. 64; also Mjfn. G€lz.j V. 911. 

387. Elrmuyi docs uot meution (he same of (be B£ja of Coorg. He was 

probably Chikba-Vlrappa, soo of AppijirSja, who ruled between 1736 
and 1766 and was a contemporary of Venkatadri Nayaka of Belur. 
Bee Bov. O. Hichier, Afu7tiiot of Oriory, 239. 

88B. For \rkalgudi aee My*. Gas., V 939-9l!b. U » 17 miles south of Hassau. 
This must be the place referred to by Klrmapisaa the town of 
** Akrubnar ", where he says the action referred to in the teat waa 
fought. 

889. ETrmfipi, o.t*., 163, 181, 183. Among contemporary writers, Peixoto 
makes a passing reference to Haidar’s attack and oonqnest of Balam 
by mentioning it as the oouniry of **Aigur" (see Afemoirs, l.o. ; also 
Af, A, B. for 1937, p. 103, noticing this work). He roughly places the 
' event subsequent to the Mabratta campaign ol 1764-66. 

LL* 
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an amicable spirit, as we see Venkatfidri Nayaka was 
succeeded in due course by his son Krishpappa Nftyaka, 
the last of the line to bear that name, in 1772. 

Haidar next turned his attention to Chikka-Yirappa, 
the Raja of Coorg, whose country lay 
■ 17 M**™*’* contiguously to the south of Balam.®*’ 

The conquest of Balam rendered easy 
this invasion of Coorg, with which Haidar desired direct 
communication both from Bednur on the northern 
extremity of the Mysore territory and from Seringa- 
patam, the capital. He pretended to be the liege- lord 
of Coorg, but the Coorg Rajas refused to recognise him 
as such. He, of course, intended a permanent conquest 
of the province. As an interjacent territory, its possession 
was of even greater value to Mysore. The invasion 
could not have been unknown to the Coorg ruler, as it 
was the dir^t result of the aid given by him to 
Venkatadri.J The ostensible cause of the war was the 
claim Haidar asserted over the Slu-mvira-sime (the 
seven thousand country), which had been given up by 
the Mysore Rajas, besides the attempt made by him 
against the garrisons stationed in all the forts on his 
frontier with a view to their reduction and the part he 

(90. This aMempt on Ooorg is left unnoticed by Wilks, wBo makes Haidar's 
invasion of it in November 1773 his Hrst inva:<ion (o. c., I. 712). 
Neither De La Tour nor Robson h^anything to record on the flrit 
attempt made by Haidar in msr Feixoto, the only contemporary 
writer who casually refers to the invasion of Coorg under Fuazul- 
nllah-Khun, places it subsequent to Uadbava Rao's campaign 
of 1764-66 (see Memoirs, lx.). Kirmani (o.c., 178-164), however, 
gives an account of it but post-dates it by referring it to 1767 
(A.H. 1181). Probably the campaign dragged on to 1768, as the dual 
treaty with.Coorg was concluded in 1769. Prom the point of view 
of both the context and the light thrown by other independent 
aoUTCet, this invasion has to be assigned to 1786-1768. Stewart 
(O.C., H) sets It down to 1764, which is impossible in view of tbe fact 
that Haidar's hands were full with Midbava Rao'a invasion. This 
fact IS acknowledged In plain terms by Klrmini (o.c., 179). Rev (J 
Hichter plaees tbe event correctly in 1766, in the reign of Cbikka- 
V irappa of Coorg. 
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had played in Haidar’s war against Balam.^* 
Haidar left Bedniir immediately the Mahrattas left the 
country, and marched by land and sea towards Coorg. 
Having collected some GOO or 700 fishermen, he arranged 
with their boats for the supply of stores to be despatched 
by sea, the land route being difficult for transport, 
evidently on account of the wild, woody nature of the 
country.**® He himself advanced with his regular and 
irregular infantry and artillery and fell on them 
unexpectedly,®* while Fuzzul-ullah-Khan, who had 
accompanied Haidar in this campaign,®^ marched on 
the north-eastern frontier of C’oorg. Many battles were 
fought and Fuzzul-ullah-Khan and his forces were put to 
rout and fled the country. /Haidar, however, compro- 
mised by offering both “ eternal peace ” and the 
Uchchingi district, contiguous to the northern frontier 
of Coorg, for a payment of 300,000 pagodas. Chikka- 
Vlrappa acceeded to the proposal. A ixjrtion of the 
amount was paid immediately and hostages given for 
the remainder. Before Haidar carried out his part of 

391. Klrinitni iucltides th<* then Kaja of (*oor{;, » ** Zamiudar/* aud iria1(e« 
liiui a subordinate u( the Saba of Sira and of tiie Nizam of Hyderabadi 
atid btaU'ti that lio had bucom*.* *' iiisiibordiuate ” and lifted " up his 
head to rebellion, piniidered and murdered the garrisons of tho 
Nawab btationed in all the forU iu his vicinity and reduced the 
whole country under his own authority (u.c., 179>. There is evident 
rxaggeratioii here, as there is uo independent evidence of bis having 
done all this. 

39*2. Kinnai.ii calls Coorg a "w*i]d desert,” meaning that it was a wild, 
forest country difflouU of appi«ach and without facilitict* for the 
transportation o! pix>viaioua, forage, camp equipage, etc. (O.e., 
179-1«)». 

39,1. In Kiruiapi’s expressive plirase, *Wike a sudden calamity** 
io,v,t 160). 

394. llev. G. Kieliter. 3fanyal vf (Joorgy 243. Uichtci'a aecotmt la based on 
the which haabeen translated into. -I:igli6b. Klrmapi 
says that the Coorg Uaja, cowed down by the humbling of Venkatadri, 
yielded without a struggle aud made peace with Haidar and became 
tributary, aud paid a lai*ge sum of money, and likewise gave 
valuable preaeuts of tbo rarities of tlie country.” This version is 
not borne ont either by the character of tbo Coorga or by the actual 
facts as known from the Coorg aide. See Biohter, o. c., SiUMMd. 
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the engagement, Chikka-Virappa died (1766). His 
successors, Muddaraja and Muddaiya, joint rulers, called 
on Haidar to fulfil the terms of his engagement with 
their predecessor. After fruitless negotiations, they 
recommenced hostilities. Lingaraja, the younger brother 
of Muddaraja, attacked Fuzzul-ullah-Khan near the 
Elu-sdoira district and defeated him. Fuzzul-ullah 
attempted to retire towards Mangalore by the Bisale- 
ghat, but Lingaraja hotly pursued him, outmarched 
him, and faced him again and completely routed his 
army. The whole camp, treasure, guns and ammunition 
fell into the hands of Lingaraja and his victorious 


troops. The campaign dragged on to 1768, when Haidar 
once again proposed peace. In place of the Lchchingi 
country, he ceded the districts of Panje and Bellare for 
the sum of Es. 75,000 already paid to Fuzzul-ullah- 
Khan and fixed the boundary between Mysore and 
Coorg at the river Sarve.**'' 

While operations were going on in the north-west 
Insurrection, in ^nd West, in Bakm and Coorg. Haidar 
theewtaiid north- had had to facc variouH insurrections 
cast, 1765. north-cast, in the 

territories lately anne.xed by him. Among these were 
Sira, Hoskote, Chikbajjapur and Dodbajjapur, all still 
under Mahratta influence. The Mysore garrisons in all 
these places had been unable to quell the insurrections 
inspired by the local Palegars, during the year that Haidar 
was engaged with the Mahrattas. Similar trouble was 
experienced in the south and south-eastern part of 
Mysore. Immediately he was able to turn his attention 
to home affaire, Haidar detached a force under Mir All 


895. Bev. G. Bichter, o.Cm 244. Klrmij.ti, tw might bft expectecti U all too 
brief in this part of his narrativv. He riays that Hiudnr placed » 
garrison of his troops in the fort of Mercara, though *'h« left the 
country in his (Coorg Baja’s) possession " (o.c., 164). This is evidently 
on overstatement not confirmed from the Coorg side. 
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liaz&, bettec known as Mir Sahib, ^ to Sira, where he 
was enjoined to first re-establish Mysore authority. This 
accomplished, he was to join hands with the corps at 
Bangalore, DevanhaDi and other places and put down 
the local insurrections. Haidar, with the caution that 
always marked his acts in matters of this nature, directed 
Mir Saliib to adopt a defensive plan of operations in 
winning the objectives aimed at. In a like manner, 
Fuzzul-uilah-Khan was told off to reduce the incipient 
attempts at insurrections in the south and south-east 
and render possible the uninterrupted collection of 
revenue.*" This wary and prudent policy helped to put 
down without material difficulty the local disturbances 
that had raised their head and enabled Haidar to think 
of the more important affair of Malabar, whose per- 
manent conquest he had keen contemplating for 
some time. 

With the conquest of Bedniir and the move against 
Balam and Coorg, Haidar thought be 
had preiKirod the way for the invasion 
of Malabar, for which he had had secret 
designs. This invasion w'as not only a continuation of 
the policy of the Mysore kings and their generals in the 
country to their west, but also in 
keeping with the ambitions policy of 
e.xtension, embracing the whole of 
Southern India, which Haidar had planned. For the 
realization of such a policy, he looked upon the annexa- 
tion of Malabar as a necessary first measure. Malabar, 
in those days, was not only contiguous with Mysore to 
its south but also to its south-west. T^i^ugh its early 
history is still wrapped in obscurity, there is enough 


luvftMoti af Miilft. 
b»r, 176S-66. 


Karly liititory of 
Malabar. 


396. Mir All Raaa utioa Mir Saliib waa a brotber-iu-Uw of Haidar He 
abould be diatuigaiabed from Ali Baza.Khan, sou of Cbandi Sahib, 
who waa helpful to Haidar in Ilia Malabar campaign. See below. 

897. See Wilka, o. c., I. 624. Neither liobaou nor Kirmani haa any reference 
to theae eventa. 
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e\idence to believe that it had an active trade connection 
with the Mediterranean cities through Arabia, on the 
other side of the sea, called after it the Arabian Sea. This 
connection dates back to pre-Islamic days The 
Phosmcians came by way of the Persian Gulf and 
afterwards by the Bed Sea. Possibly the Jews made 
the same voyage in the reigns ot David and Solomon. 
The Syrians under Seleueus, the Egyptians under the 
Ptolemies, the Bomans under the Empeiois, the Aiabs 
after the conquest of Egypt and Persia, the Italians, 
more especially the Bepublics of Venice, Florence and 
Genoa, each in turn appeals to have maintained a direct 
trade. This trade relationship brought into Malabai in 
due course of time successive waves of immigrants, who 
for one leason or another sought sheltei on this liuspita- 
ble coast of India Here laj Musiris. identifaed with 
modem Cianganore, situated on the Alwaye nver, where 
foreign ships touched in the centiuics before the 
Chnstian era and from theie earned on a brisk tiade 
with Home. Pliny (77 A D.) and the PeiipluB oj the 
Erythrean Sea (c 70 A D ) attest to this fact in vivid 
terms. ** The tiaditions of the Hindus and the Jews 


398 Miumi ideotihed with Miiymcode, tbt huciput iimni ( f Krisliiiania 
koU, }Uit opposite to Crsngsiion! It in the Mntinipnmiim rmponum 
IndicUf ol Fliuy Mumiib, tli« Srat euiponum cil ludin Arcordiiig to 
FUny, there reigned hole, m tUune d»yH, Kelabothren, identitied mth 
Kerelapatra. Pepper nsa couveyed, according to him, in boata 
formed fiom bingle loga from “ Cottauiara identified a ith Cadat 
tailed The Finplui dencribcs Mu7ir.s an "a city at the height of 
prosperity, frequented as it is by ships from Awake (Maharashtra 
coontryf and Qreek ships from Lgypt It is near a nver at a distance 
from Tnndis (Cadabiiiidi) of SOO sUdia ” The Cochin Jew isb capper 
plate grant of Bhaskara-Bavi Varmau, dated in biaSStli year, mentions 
Mnyinkkota liB including the village of Anjuvaiinaxn, whioli was 
granted to them by the king Ah Bhaskara Bavi Varmau osme to the 
throne m 978 A D , hia USth year would be 1016 A D. Bee JE. I., Ill, 
66. King Bbaskara Bavi-Varraan referred to in tins eopper-plato is also 
mentioned in four litbic inscriptiuns in tin trmpleh of Tirakkadi- 
ttauam, Trsvancore State (/'. A i , II BitW. 34 8S 40 11, and 46f, and 
in one insoription in the temple at rirumuhkkalam (Ilml, 11. 46 46) 
(Ifaese are dated in the 14tb, 16tb, 26tb and IBth years of his leigo. 
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and Chtistians, who came to settle here, agree m making 
Cranganore, m the present Cochin State, the original 
capital of the Perunials, who claimed sovereignty over the 
whole of the Chera (Malayalam) country, and the first 
resort of western shipping. Descendants of fugitive 
Jews came to settle here about 378 A. D. after the final 
destruction of Jerusalem by Emperor Titus in 70 A. D. 
The local ruler granting them a settlement here about 
490 A. D., more of their nation came over and lived 
lierc. The Christians came even earlier, their first 
advent going back to the 1st cent. A. D. One of the 
seven chuiches founded by St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was, it IS said, at this place. Whether this was so or 
not, there is no doubt that it was one of the first settle- 
ments of the Syrian Christians, who arrived here in 
345 A. D., and flourished at it until thej invoked the aid 
of the Portuguese in 1502 A.D., when their trouble began. 
Persecution evidently led them to leave it and settle at 
Cochin about 1509. Homan trade followed in the wake 
of the Arabian, Arabia being for long, even before the 
birth of Muhammad iGth cent. A. D.), the em^xiriuin 
from which Europe was j)rincipall.\ supplied with Indian 
coniniodities by a tedious coasting navigation. In the 
post-lslaiuic cia, the Arabian connection with Malabar 
beoaiuc even more firm, with the result that Islam 
got a foothold m Malabar quite early m its 
history. Those from Arabia already settled in it evi- 
dently embraced the new religion, and they and their 
descendants came to be known as Mapillas (Moplahs), lit. 
those who traced their descent through the mother as 
distinguished from others of that religion, who, being of 
unmixed blood, traced their descent putri-lineally. 

Hr 1 *. alM> meiitionrS m live other lithic inbci iiitiout iii the triiiph at 

Trikakarai, Iravaiirora {M K S , Boa. 2, 3, 1 ot 1903, auil T.A S., U. 

IS-SS, '10-60) Three ere dated in the 23rd, diet, 12ad, and 6Stb jeara 

of llhabkara-Ravi Varman'e mgii. 
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Among these was one Ali lisja, who had in the progress 
of events, obtained possession of the fort of Cannanore 
with a small district on the coast, subject in a loose 
manner to the Baja of Kolastri.®® It would take too 
much space here to unfold the circumstances that led to 
the conversion of this little Muslim chief from an 
opulent trader into a small territorial lord and merchant 
monopolist of Cannanore. Suffice it to say that it was 
this connection with Arabia on the one side and the 
European nations, who from about the end of the 15th 
century established themselves on the Malabar coast, 

899. KolaitiTi, aIgo called Cbi'rakal, from itR capitft]| which is Abuot S)| 
miles south of CrAn£;Anore. The first fif^ure that einergeH from the 
mUt of tradition, in the early history of Malabar^is Chijramau Peru* 
mall the last of the Chera kings. He is said to have reuounced the 
throne voluntarilyi subdividing bin kingdom and retiring to Mecca io 
adopt Isliio. Hia date iiaa been much diseuaaed. Tradition aaaigua 
him to the 4th cent. A. C. His tomU is said to exist, however, at 
Sabhai on the Arabian ooaeti and itia said that the dates on it indicate 
that he reached it iu A.H, 21S(or A.l>. 799) and died there in A.H. 216 
(orA.D. 803). His departure may, perhaps, be said to date from 
August 3fi, 826, the first day of the Kollam era in cojuiiion use on the 
Malabar coast to this day. It is possible that his power was practically 
broken by the growing influence and turhuh-nce of liU f* udatories and 
the encroacfaxneiitB of the Western ChalnkyiN, who rose to pronii- 
nence aboat973 A. 1). Tb e diaappeoraiiCB of a common ruler meaiit 
the division of Malabar among numerous small chieftains, of whom 
Kolattiri (or Chirakkal) in the north and the Zainoriu in the south 
were the most powerful. It was -with these Iwt two and with the 
Cochin Raja that the early Fortiiguese adventurers entered into 
political and trade ixdatious that eventually brought trouble on them. 
Ali Hdja: Tho family of the All Bdjas, or sea kings, of CaQuaiioru dates 
from about the 12th and 13th centurieH when Canusuorc was an 
important emporium of trade (with Persia and Arabia) on the 
Malabar coast. The origin of the family is lost in obscurity. 
Tradition, however, assigns its foundation to a Nair minister of 
the Kolattiri Raja, who embraced Islim at shout tho beginning of 
the 12th century. Towards the end of that century, the family 
appears to have obtained the port and town of what is at iwsent 
known as old Cannanore as a grant from the Kolattiri Baja. The 
Ali Raja became his chief admiral and the bead of the Cannanore 
Map^as. Hia authority graduaUy increased till by tho beginning of 
the I8th century, he became pracRcally independent of his suzerain 
and was able to put 26,000 men in the field. He hod become so 
^werful at the time wo are wriUtig oC-1765.66-.that he wm schem. 
ing with foreign aid to subvert hw master and usurp aU his territories . 
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not he other, that gave occasion to incessant revolutions 
in it. These revolutions arose partly from internal 
quarrels and partly from the wars of the Dutch, Portu- 
guese and the English, and from invasions by the armies 
of Bednur and Mysore. These perpetual feuds and 
quarrels prepared the way for further foreign inter- 
ference. Indeed, about 17155, matters had come to such a 
crisis that it was for Haidar to intervene with ambi- 
tious designs of his own.^® 


400. Vasco da gams reached Maiabiir in 1408 aud ))i:> successors quickly 
esUblisUcd (baiiiselves st Cochin, Cftlicut and Cannanore (1501). In 
the Dutch began to compete in the Indian sea^ with the Portu- 
(jiieBC for the trade of the country. They first took Cannanore in 1656, 
and erected a [on there, w.tica they still held in the year of Haidar 
Alt's invasion ^761) ; iu 1661, they captured the towu and fort of 
Cochin and Tant*ssseri from the Portnguese. In 1717, they aecnrod 
the ce(i'<iou of tlie island of Ohetwai from the Zlmortn of Calicot. 
The French first settled at OiHoiit in I6dd. In 17^, they obtained 
a footing at 11 the, and in 1751 acquired Mount Delly and a few 
outposts in the north, all of which were taken by the English in 1761, 
with the fall of Pondicherry. Xho Eugiish esUblitihed themseiTcs 
at Caiieut in 1661, in 1661 at Tcllicberry, and in 1684 at .Vnjengo, 
Clu’twai aud other commercial factorioa. TelUcherry was their 
chief entrepot for the pepper trade. So rapid was the exteusiou of 
tlieir power that, in 1767, the English factories mediated a peace 
between the priucos of Kauara and Kolattiri. They obtained the 
exclusive privilegeof purchasing the valuablo products of the country, 
pepper, ciirdamonia and sandalwood. For nearly a century (from 
about 16M to 1766), the Mahratta pirates under Augria and other 
chiefs infested the coast aud ravaged even inland towns by sailing 
up the iteypore, Fonnani and other rivers, so much so that trade 
waa largely interfered with. This, however, appears to have been 
but a continuation of the old piracy rampant on this coast as early 
SH the fir^t cent. A. D. PUuy fwliu^ly refers to the pirates infesting 
tbe neighbourhood of Musiria (modem Crau{'Hnore) daring his time. 
Thia piracy was destroyed by an BugUah oxi>editiou sent ont in 1756. 
S5ma4vkhura Nuyaka II of Bednilr (1714-1739) is aaid to have 
invaded the country of Kolattiri Raja in 1736, wdiilu his successor 
Baaappa Kayaks 11 (1739-1764) ia credited with having again sent 
HU army of conquest against it in 1751 and colledled large sums of 
money from him. The Palghat Raja, after its dismemberment 
by the Rajas of Oalicut aud Cochin, sought the frioudsliip of Mysore, 
who statioued a subsidiary (orea iu it to secure it sgiunst attacks 
(see ante P. 206). This couucctiou sfforded Haidar the opportunity to 
Invade Malabar iu deteuce of tbe Palghit Achchan. In 1766, be sent 
an army to Pdlghat and descended the ghats through Coorg in person 
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' What exactly was the objective of All Baja of Canna- 
with QOFe in approaching Haidar is not clear. 
All Hij» ot CuiuB gyj; jg fa,i];|y inferablc that the 
conquest of Bcdniir, Balam and the 
settlement with Coorg and their several dependencies 
had brought Mysore nearer to Cannanore, his own seat 
of power. This made him aim at a greater degree of 
power and possibly of independence as well and led him 
to seek the active aid of Haidar. The ties of religion 
united to those of mutual self-aggrandisement had 
made him the more eager to approach Haidar.^ 
All Raja was not, at any rate, slow to understand that 
if he was not to be subjugated by such a powerful 
neighbour as Haidar, he should seek his protection in 
time, and with his help, better his position, if he could .■*“ 
Haidar, on his own side, desired to use him more as an 
instrument for securing a better access to the country 
which he desired to posseKs as the| means lor the 
reduction of the whole of the country as far as Cape 
Comorin. There is no doubt whatever that through him 
he was enabled to obtain a closer knowledge of the state 
of the northern portion oi Malabar and to add a great 
deal more to the information he had gathered so far as 
to the position in its southern portion.^ One fact that 
emerged as the result of all that he came to know was 
that the whole country was divided into petty territorial 
areas presided over by chieftains, more or less indepen- 
dent of each other, with subordinate proprietors of land, 
generally drawn from the military caste, who were 
always at war with each other. This knowledge em- 
boldened Haidar to draw the conclusion that the 
conquest of the country may not be attended with 

(ae6 ante P . 211). The invasion of 1765 followed end it waa ostensibly 
to aid All Baja and protect Us people as aKainst the cliiefs of Malabar 
but really it was in proseoution of Haidar's own aims (see text above). 
401. Wilke, o.c , I. 626 102, l)o La Tout, ax., I. 'K. 

408. Wilks, 1. c. 
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difficulty, especially if he prepared adequately for it and 
took into confidence one like All B&ja. Haidar did not 
realize at the time how much he had miscalculated the 
physical difficulties presented by the country, nor had 
he any adequate idea of the animosities that would be 
created by his invasion, especially at the instance of a 
man like All Baja, and the effect it would have on the 
spirited inhabitants of the country. 

AIT Baja had first come into contact with Haidar 
PurtiiiT rolatioiM immediately after the conquest of 
betneen Hmidir and Bedniir He had Sent out a deputa- 
tion to Haidar and that had been 
well received by Haidar. He not only loaded All’s 
deputies with rich presents but also appointed him his 
Adciiiral. To maintain a fleet ready for service, not only 
to keep the coast clear of MahrattaWnd other pirates but 
also to use it m any warfare he might undertake later 
in this side of the country, he commissioned him to 
purchase or build vessels as may be found iiossible. and 
placed him in funds for the purpose. His brother, 
Shaikh .\li, was made intcndant of the marine and put 
in charge of the ports and of the maritime trade of the 
newlv conquered coiintiv of Bedniir and the coastal 
ports dependent on it.'**’'' All Baja, flushed with the 
means to make himself felt in his own land, soon formed 
a fleet manned bv hi.s Hapijja subjects, who are skilful 
navigators, and invaded the Maldive Islands, in the 
Indian Ocean, under the pretence that some injustice 
had been done to them, '^faking the Sultan of the 
Maldives a prisoner, he blinded him in the most 
barbarous manner and led him captive on his ship and 
presented him to Haidar, with evident glee, at Mangalore. 
Haidar was so irritated that he at once removed Ali 
Baja from the command of the fleet and consolol 


4M. D» La Tour n.r., I 86 97. 
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the Sultan by offering him one of his own palatial 
residences and enough to make him feel as happy as he 
could in his unfortunate situation.'*’® Haidar, however, 
did not break off from' AIT Baja. He encouraged him and 
made him, indeed, proud of the protection offered to him. 
All Baja, thus supported, made himself obnoxious to 
his neighbours, the Nair chieftains, while his subjects, 
the Mapillas, took the law into their own hands when their 
swollen claims were not met by the poor inhabitants, to 
whom they had lent at usurious rates of interest. 
Irritated beyond measure, the Nairs took counsel, {under 
the presidency of the Zamorin of Calicut, their leader, 
and resolved that on an appointed day there should be a 
general massacre of the MSpiJjas everywhere in the 
country. The conspiracy was carried into effect and 
nearly six thousand Mapillas were craelly done to death. 
A great many, however, escaped with their lives by 
quickly taking to the sea; while a few, forewarned, 
assembled in suflicient numbers and resisted the attacks 
made on them. Those who took refuge at Cannanore 
managed to send deputies to Haidar and implored his 
aid in their hour of trouble.** Haidar, improving on 
the situation, accepted the call, the more so as it served 
him as an ostensible cause for his long intended invasion 
of Malabar. 

406. 98-99. Tbc Maldives ore a ckaiD of several huudred tiny eoral 

islands in tbe Indian Ocean, stretching 560 miles southward from a 
point tlOO miles S. W. of Cape Comorin. Two hundred of these 
islands are inhabited. Male is tbe residence of the Sultan. Since 1646, 
be has been a tributary of tbe Governor of Ceylon, the Maldives 
being 400 miles to the 8. W. of that island. The natives of the 
Maldives arc akin to the Singhalese and are Muslims in religion ; 
they ocenpy jthemselves in gathering cowries, oocoanuts and tortoise 
shell for exportation. Ibn Batuta visited these islands and lived 
in them in 1843<44. 

406. Zhid, 100-103. Thera is nothing inherently impossible in this story 
to make it incapable ofbeJiefi knowing as we do to-day tbe etiology 
of the disturbances that have marred social life xii Malabar during 
the greater part of the century and three quarters that has elapsed 
since Haidar’s invasion of 1766. 
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Before setting oat on his expedition, Haidar made 
adequate arrangements for the protec- 
thf carap“giV“”* ““ Bednur, this being the more 

necessary as he had reason to believe 
of both treachery and rebellion during his absence from 
Bednur. He left a corps of observation, consisting of 
3,000 horse, 4,000 regular infantry and 10,000 peons at 
Basavapatna, a stronghold, about .50 miles to the north- 
east of Bednur ; and with the rest of his disposal force, he 
made his descent into Kanara, about the close of the year 
1765, with the definite object of achieving the conquest 
of Malabar.^ Haidar’s plan was to attack both by land 
and sea. He, therefore, ordered his 
Hi« piiin ot opera- fleet. Under the command of one Stanet, 

tlODfli 

an Englishman,! who had taken the 
place of All Baja, to accompany him along the coast, 
he himself keeping close to it."'* The first stage of his 
route lay through the coastal area through which the 
railway now passes from Mangalore to Cannanore, cover- 
ing about 80 miles. Having posted a garrison at 
Ba.savapatna, he passed on to Bednur, and from there, 
with an army consisting of 12,000 of his best troops, of 
which 4,000 were cavalry, while the rest were infantry, 
and 4 pieces of cannon, he reached Kundapur.^ From 
Kundapur, he passed southward to Mangalore, where 
he was joined by his ally and guide, All Baja, by previous 
arrangement. From there, both pressed forward /urther 
south to Nlle4var, which may be said to mark the 
southernmost limit of Kanara. From there, they moved 
forward to Cannanore, where Haidar encamped with 
his forces on the river called the Cannanore river, after 


407. WilkB, ti.e., 1. 537. 

40S. De Im Toar.o.e., I. 108. 

409. Ibid. Botli Wilks and Ivirmipi tlirow no liglit on the question of the 
sttength of Hsidsr’s forces. Pe Ls loiir errs in saying bter that 
the artillery of Haidar consisted of IS pieces of cannon (o.e., 1. 107), 
He states earlier (o.r., 1. 103} that they consisted only of fourpieoes. 
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the town near which it runs.*'® Here he found, ready 
to join him, 12,000 Mapillas under arms, ill-equipped 
but animated with a desire for vengeance against their 
enemies, the Nairs. Situated on a small bay, open to 
the south, but sheltered on the west by a bluff headland 
running north and south and surmounted by a fort, 
Cannanore possessed advantages which Haidar perceived 
at once. His fleet of ships sailed into the harbour and 
lay at anchor ready for action. Haidar was helped by 
the European officers on his staff, particularly the 
French, who later brought in a contingent of 
Hussars from Pondicherr 3 ’.''*^ Second in command 
under him was All BazS Khan, the son of Chanda Sahib, 

. who directed, under Haidar's general 

Hia objective. , . , , 

authority, the subsequent operations.*'* 
PBefore commencing operations, however, Haidar des- 
jpatched an embassy to Mana-Vikrama-RSja, the Zamorin 
lof Calicut, suggesting a peaceful settlement of the matters 
in dispute.^® He demanded justice may be rendered to the 
MSpiljas for the cruelties inflicted on them, and the 
punishment of the principal offenders, and suggested that 
he would not advance further with his army, if adequate 
reparation was done. If this were not done, he said he 
would be compelled to undertake the troublesome 
duty of rendering justice to every one.^” Haidar also 
made a point of the contribution of Bs. 12 lakhs 


410. Tbisnver« which » called the CaDnaoore river by De La Tour 

(ibid), should be identified witb the Vallarpa^^i^am river* on 
the aoathern bank of which Cannanore Is situated (see Map 
isbued by the Surveyor-General of India, accompanying Mysore 
Qax.t vol. V). Haidar wae encamped on the northern bank of the 
river and the Hair chiefs prepared at firat to prevent him from 
orossing it. 

411. De La Tonr, o. <*.,! 106, 107. 

413. Wilks, 1. 0 , 

413. The deputation ie aaid to have been composed of the moat distin* 
gntshed Brahmans of the Mysore court (DeLa Tonr, o.c., 1,108). 
4U> De ItaTour, o.c., 1. 104, 
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levied by him in 1757, but not paid by the Zamorin/^ 
Haidar had not relinquished this claim so far and made 
it one of the ostensible causes of the present war/^ 

The Nair chiefs had already taken counsel with one 
another and had agreed to support 
^The Nairs retail- Other. When they heard that 

Haidar was advancing against them in 
aid of the Mapiljas, they assembled an army, variously 
estimated from 100,000 to 120,000 men.^^^ Mana- 
Vikrama-Itaja received the deputation, but in view of 
the consultations he had had with his brother chiefs 
and the decision arrived at, he said that the chiefs were 
astonished at the conduct of Haidar, with whom they 
had never had any connection or dependence so far ; 
and that if his troops did anything more than drink the 
water of the Cannanore river — that if they even 
presumed to set their feet m it — they would be forth- 
with attacked and punished for their temerity. The 
ambassadors returned to Haidar’s camp, while the Nair 
chiefs collected all their forces and inarched out with 
the firm determination of preventing Haidar from 
crossing the river.^’® 

The Nair forces, though they were large in numbers 
and possessed of indomitable courage, 

Thi-ir tacticH jjy ^ jjjgjj gpjyjj qj indepen- 

dence and military honour, lacked discipline. Their 
efforts accordingly lacked sustained action ; they were 
generally marked by uncertainty, caprice and desultori- 
ness. They were ill-equipped too. Except for the 
broad blade, about the length of a Koman sword, they 
carried, and which was ever their inseparable companion, 

415. Wilk«, ce.,1. ssa 

116. See.in^r, P flOB; alao liogaii, tfaloior, 1. 405, where he saya ; — '*Xh6 
claim to tUii war eubaidy waa never reliofioished a&d to recover U 
tvas o&eot Hyder All's avowed objeots in Invading Malabar." 

417. De La Toor, o e., 1. 104, 106. 

416. Ihd, 106, 

MM 
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and the musket and the bow, they had no other weapon 
of offence or defence. They were, however, adepts in 
the use of these few weapons and they used them 
effectively too. Their concealed fire from the woods 
could neither be returned with effect, nor could those 
opposing them be induced to enter the thickets and act 
individually against them. In every movement through 
the forests, with which the country abounded, bands of 
Nairs would rush on the marching columns, and after 
making dreadful havoc, become invisible in a moment.^'® 
This kind of guerilla warfare, however, may impede 
and even delay the advancing enemy but not prevent 
him from ultimately attaining his aim. What was 
worse, the Nairs were wholly unaccustomed to cavalry 
warfare, on which Haidar founded his own expectations 
of success.^® Unaccustomed as they were to open 
warfare, they soon learnt what it was to attempt it on 
any scale. They determined to oppose Haidar’s advance 
by preventing him from crossing the river at which he 
had arrived. They stood out in numbers to openly 
defend the passage of the river. Despite their numbers, 
Haidar saw his opportunity. He 
Ordered his fleet to enter the river. 
His vessels sailed up as far as possible. 
Haidar now drew up his infantry in order of battle in 
a single line in face of the enemy, with his four pieces 
of cannon, and waited for the ebb of the water at a 
higher ford. When it was at its lowest, he entered it 
in full gallop, at the head of his cavalry, which till then 

419. Wilks, 0 . r., I. G27-GS9. 

420- He La Tour, o.c., 1. 106. De La Xour aays that cavalry " was a body of 
tEO(^ abaoiutely imluiawn to the Nayrea (Nayara), no foreign army 
having penetrated as tar as the Malabar ooaat, where no horaea had ever 
been aeen, except a tew belonging to the Bnropean ohiefa of the taotory 
and pnrohased by them more tor pleasure than for utility : tor thia 
country, interseoted by livnieta, and covered with wooda, besides 
being subject to continual rains tor seven months in the year, is 
abaolately improper tor tbe breeding and keeping of horses." 
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he had kept out of the sight of the Nair forces. Led by 
fifty of the French Hussars, he combined a charge on 
the fiank of the Nairs, with a heavy discharge of grape in 
front. The dreadful carnage that followed may be better 
imagined than described.'** The rapidity of the current 
being diminished by the vessels, the cavalry column 
traversed the nvcr with ease at a place where it was a 
league m breadth, sometimes swimming and sometimes 
by wading through. It .soon reached the lower reaches 
of the river, ■*“ where the Nairs had been attempting 
to oppose the infantry, who pretended to cross over at 
this They were frightened at the sudden appear- 

ance of the cavalry and fled with the utmost precipitation 
and disoider, without offering any other defence but 
that of discharging a few cannon, which, owing to the 
confusion caused in their ranks, they were unable to 
iwint properly. At this moment, Haidar gave orders to 
pursue the fugitives at full speed, cutting down all they 
could overtake, without losing time either by taking 
prisoners or securing plunder. Haidar's direction that 
no quarter was to be given was kept up so rigorously 
that nothing was to be seen on the roads, for some four 
leagues round, but scattered limbs and mutilated bodies. 
The whole of the country of the Kolattiri Baja was 
thrown into a general consternation, which w'as greatly 
increased by the cnielty of the MapiHas, who. following 
the cavalry', massacred all who had managed to escape, 
sparing neither women nor children. The army 
advancing under the guidance of this enraged and 
barbarous multitude, met with but little resistance. 

431. WilksiOe., 1 699 Wilki, howeypr, la extremely 'acoiyo In hla deaerfp* 
tion De La Tour (o « , I 107 208) giTOs a longer deac option 
432 De La Tour oalle it the **otliemTer (oe*|I 107) He la evidently 
referring to a bend of tbe same river in iti lower resohea. If we are 
to believe De La Tour and WiJka, there were two oavalry aotiona, one 
at the upper reach and another at the lower. Both theae anthontiea 
cannot be referring to one and tbe same action when we remember 
that De Da Tonra'a deeonption refers to an action lower ^wn the river . 

MM* 
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Almost every place connected with human habitation — 
villages, fortresses, temples, houses — were found forsaken 
and deserted for miles to the southward. Indeed, it 
was not until they reached the environs of Tellicherry 
and Mahe — about fourteen and eighteen miles from 
Cannanore — that they found any signs of human life. 
Here, for the first time, they saw, under the walls of 
the English and French settlements, people taking 
refuge from the ravages of the Mapillas.^® Despite this 
general flight of the population, the army had not an 
easy march.^*^ Its progress was impeded at times by 
the Nair chieftains, who showed the stuff they were 
made of. Not only they lay in ambush, in woods and 
hills, and carried a kind of guerilla warfare, but also 
they actively opposed its advance. Quickly realizing the 
nature of the warfare that he had to reckon with, 
Haidar, with a view to secure his communications, 
erected a aeries of block-houses— called at the time 
Lahkadi Kotta — and the Nairs, perceiving the object of 
these erections, impeded his progress by a courageous 
defence of their own small posts.^* One of these, which 
Wilks says was at a place called Tamelpelly,^*’ was 

428. De Ls Tour o.e„ 1. 107-108 
424. n»d,lOB ; WUIm, o <■., I. 629-6:0. 

426. Und, 109. where he wye : “ The Neyrea continued to conceal themselves 
in the woods and mountains, from whence they osrried on a hind of 
concealed war with the Uapeleta.” 

426 Wilks, O.C., 1. 630, f. n. Wilks translates quite appositely Lakkaii A’itgu, 
into Uock-houw, A Uock houtr is a bouse made of blocks of wood ; 
originally one which blacked the way and impeded the advance. 
Generally speaking, a black-hoiue indicates a strong building used for 
defence, and so called because constructed chiefly of hewn timber. 
Malabar has unlimited supplies of such timber. In the map accom- 
panying ^ilks’ ffitlory, prepared by Col. Colin Mackenaie, there are 
two Lakkadt Ketta$ marked on it. One, called Lakady Ootia, is 
shown about midway between Beggadadkvsn Kotta and Fanamarti 
Kotta ; and another, called Nm Lakarre Cotta, In marked between 
Fanamarti Kotta and Timraoheci, about 16 miles N. E. of Calicut. 

497. TamtlyeUy would seem to indicate the Now Lakaree Cotta of Ool. CoUn 
Mackenzie’s Map of 1808, Tamelpelly itself being identified with 
Ttmrachen, which is about 10 miles to the 8.W. of New hakarte 
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attacked by Haidar m a manner which was intended to 
prevent the escape cl a single man. It consisted of, 
first, a line of regular infantry, and guns with an 
abbatis second, a line of peons , third, of cavalry. 
This special kind of disposition was made to strike terror 
into the Nairs by making their destruction certain But 
the Nairs, true to their reputation, defended themselves 
stubbornly, until they were tired of the confinement to 
which they had been com^ielled They then leaped 
over the abbatis and cutting through the three lines 
with astounding rapidity, they gamed the woods before 
the invading troops had recovered from thefr surprise, 
huch was the character of the waifare in which Haidar 
and Baza Ali Khan were daily engaged in the area of 
the five northern chiefs of Malabar, and, indeed, until 
they reached the confines of Calicut ''® Though thus 
impeded to a certain evtent, the invading army was in 
want of nothing It everywhere found cows, oxen, 
poultiy, rice and othei necessary provisions that it could 
have wished for, for the fugitives had abandoned every- 
thing without daring to load themselves with the least 
article that might abate the speed of their flight '**’ 
ionce Haidar reached Ttllicherry, 42 miles to the 
noith of Calicut, be tried to negotiate 
*u!i‘thp 7 .m^a“' sent offers of peace on reason- 

able terms to Msna-Vikrama liaja 
and the other chiefs The Zamorin, being fairly 
advanced in age, prepared to temporize He remained 

Colta See note 42b above Taniraclunis a village on the ^hats, in 
the Kedavur Amaoiu« where le a palace of the Kotta yam Raja The 
Ohat IS one of Tipu'a military roada and leads from Calient through 
Soath Wynad to Mysore, and this w ab the lute %eleoted by Col 
Arthui Wellesley later for the operations agtunat Pychy Raja» 
It has since been much used for the export of coffee 
428 Alba/$s (JbaUt) biguihes a ooilecfcion of felled trees with the binaller 
branches out off, forming a fort*ltke obstruction to assailants 
129 See Wilks, u.t , 1 531 
480 De La Tour, I c 
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quietly in his palace, and sent word that he waited for 
the conqueror and trusted .to his discretion. He had 
heard, it is said, the favourable terms that the Pajegar 
of ESyadurg had obtained by early submission^® and 
wanted, if possible, to tone down Haidar’s demands by 
a peaceful attitude. The friendly overtures of Haidar, 
the halt of the advancing army, the strict control that 
Haidar exercised over his forces,'*” and the quiet 
demeanour of the Zamorin, induced the terror-stricken 
inhabitants to return to their abodes. This they did 
the more quickly because they saw that the Mapijjas 
confined their outrages, as the army advanced, only to 
the persons or the property of the 
Kott“ntry.“" Nairs. Once, however, the Nairs of 
the Kolattiri Eaja united and made 
a rush on the troops of Haidar and put to the sword a 
hundred of them. Haidar was enraged and took 
vengeance at once. He gave orders that all Nairs who 
could be captured should be put to death. A horrible 
massacre followed and they were so frightened that 
every one who could escape fled for his life, while others 
hid themselves as best they could. This determined 
but horrible action quelled all signs of unrest in the 
Kolattiri region.^”- The people returned soon after to 
their homes once again. Ihe Kolattiri Kaja esca2>ed 
with his family to Travancorc, the country being made 
over to All Kaja of Cannanore, who began to administer 
it from then,^^'* All Kaja agreed to such a heavy tribute 
that it was almost impossible to raise it and he fell 


consequently into arrears, despite the heavy taxes he 
raised from the people.^®* The Kolattiri country being 
thus settled, Haidar advanced against 
agS^**^the*^ZSm” ZSmorin’s kingdom. Arriving at 
rin't kingdom. Tellicherry, he encamped with his 


481. Wilki, 1.0. 
434. IHd, 169. 


489. Moons, o.c., ISS. 
436. Ib%d, 163. 


483. IM. 
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forces on the river there, which separates the 
Zimorin’s country from that of the Kolattiri Here 
he met with the first signs of opposition The 

Z&morin, willingly or unwillingly, and the frontier 
chiefs of the^Kolattiri Ba]a assembled their forces and 
pitched their camps on the southern banks of the 
Tellicheir} river They tried to prevent Haidar from 
crossing it Though the odds were against him, Haidar 
successfully crossed the river with some loss, and 
marched straight on, fighting his way through the 
united foices of the Zamorin and the Kolattiri frontier 
chiefs The slaughter was so great that few of the 
Nair foices escaiied, even the small number that tried 
to lun away being pursued by the cavalry and put to 
the sword 

Haidar niaiched further south towards Calicut, 
piactically unopposed, except at a 
inx.wouicut fortjhed hill pagoda, where Mana- 

Vikraiiids nephew had taken refuge This place was 
ijuickly invested The young man mode good his escape 
and the place suiiendered Beaching the confines of 
Calicut, Haidai took up his lesidence in the English 
lactoiy, wheie his fleet had armed before him From 

laS Botli W ilka aud D« La lour aug|,tat lo tbair narrativea that Haidar had 
an easy ivalk o>er tin terntoiiet of thi /aniorin If Moeus ic to 
hi belli ved, itwaauotao Wliili the Zarnoriu made Haidar believe 
hi waa for fieace, cvideull) I • bad a 4 ,reed to or yiilded to the froutier 
cliii (h of the Kolattin eoiiutr> aud oppoaid or waa compelled to oppoae 
llaidar on Hit banka ol the TilUeherry nvn, as meutionid in the 
text above (Moeua, 1 o ) 

U7 Moeua, 1 c 

438 DiLaToar,o( I. lOS-llO Moeua atatea that Haidar marched off south 
warda (into Malabar) 'lu the mouth of Fobruaiy 1766 aud made 
himaelf master unexpectedly of the lungdom of ^llaatry ’ Thia 
wonld anggeat that the firat part of the campaign Began lu February 
1766 and ended before SOth April 1766, when Haidai arrived at Calicut 
with hia foroea (Moeua, o e , 161) 

139 Jbvl, 110 Wilke xeten to tbe “camp of Hudar, but dm-t not 
meutiou where it waa located Or La Tour aperiBcally states that 
Haidar encamped m the Eughsh factory house at Calicut, but 
suggests that Haidar and Mans Vikrama settled the terms of jieace lu 
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here, he eent word to Masa-Vikrama Baja of his arrival. 
If a safe conduct was assured to him, Mana-Vikrama 
agreed to meet Haidar in his camp to adjust the terms 
of peace. This proposal being acceded to, Mana-Vikrama 
proceeded to Haidar’s camp on 11th April 1766, on a 
cowle, at the head of 2,000 Nair troops. After the 
customary mutual exchange of presents, the terms of 
peace were settled.^" They were as follows ■\ (1) Haidar 
was to restore to Mana-Vikrama his 
territories on condition of his paying 
a small tribute to Mysore ; (2) Mana- 
Viktama was to pay four lakhs of 
Venetian sequins as a military oontribuf’on (3) as a 
preliminary condition, the Nair chiefs were to lay down 
their arms ; and (4) the grifvanceB of the Mapillas were 
to be amicably adjusted. ^^*''The ZSmorin took leave of 


Proposal terms to 
the ZamonOf April 
1766. 


the Zimoriu'6 ‘‘palace.’* But Wilke states they met aiid settled t)ie 
terms in Haidar’s ** camp " to which the ZSmoriD repaired in accord, 
ance with the safe conduct vouchsafed to him. 

440. Mana Vihrama's presentfa on the occasion consisted, it is said, of two 

small basins of gold (evidently offered by way of Na«ar), one filled 
with precious stones, and the other with pieces of gold, and two sniall 
cannons of gold with cartridges of tlie same metal f De La Tour, q.g, , I. 
110>]11.) Wilks says Haidar received the Zamorin witJi "marks of 
particular distinction, and presented him with valuable jewels" 
(Wilks, I.C.). There is no mention of these in De La Tour’s account. 
De La Tour says that when Haidar came forth to meet Mjua Vihraiiia, 
the latter " threw himself at his feet " and that Haidar ** hastened to 
raise him." Bobson says that De La Tour is here "most certainly 
mistaken." He suggests that as the representative of the Naira, "the 
most haughty people on the face of the earth,'* he would sooner have 
preferred death to degrading himself before a hfuslim, be and hie 
people having "the utmost contempt for that tribe" (Bobson, o.c., 
86-8e, f. n.). 

441. Bequtn is an old Venetian gold coin in value about 9 b 4d. sterling, cf. 

Arabic Sikkah, a stamp or die, from which the Hyderabad! strra or 
sikka is derived. 


442. Wilks, I.C.; De La Tour, o.e., I. 111. These two writers differ in details. 
What is stated in the text may be lield to represent the substance of 
what was probably mutually agreed to. There is one point on which 
Wilks is rather not clear. According to him, Haidar agreed to the 
confirmation ol the Bi]a in his acfnal poBsrssioxs as the tributary 
of Hyder." This would suggest a prior settlement of tlie part of the 
country traversed by Haidar, that is, the region between Nlle4var 
and Calicut, including the Eolatiiri (m* ChirakalJ territory. 
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Haidac and turned homeward, suspecting nothing. 

But as he left, Haidar ordered the 
' preo»u- (jpQQpg jq move forward towards Calicut, 
And even as he was receiving Mana- 
Vikrama in his camp and honoring him with presents 
in a friendly manner, he had given secret injunctions 
for a column to move on by a circuitous route and seize 
Calicut.^^® When this column reached the post, the 
garrison not unreasonably concluded that their king 
had been taken prisoner, and considering that defence 
would not avail them, they evacuated the place the same 
night. This step was taken by Haidar because the 
Kaja had cunningly contrived to deprive him of the 
military contribution he had agreed to after the war of 
1757.^^ Whether such a step on 
**"' Haidar’s part was right or wrong, it 
had an unfortunate effect on Mana- 
Vikraina. He apprehended from this virtual infraction 
of the agreement they had come to that Haidar meant 
further circumvention of it. What was worse, at the 
end of four or five days^ Haidar began to press for the 
payment of the contribution and as was his wont, he 
applied rigorous methods to extract it. He stopped 
supplies so effectively that the Baja, a pious man, who 
never dined without feeding a large number of people, 
was unable even to go through the daily routine of his 
life.^^® This exasperated the Baja a great deal. He 

443 The Havl. Ndm (ff. 33) c&lls it the Chikha Ktlle KaUtkvft, ht. the 
email fort of Calicut. It euggesta that tbia step was takon by Haidar 
as a measure of precaution 

444. Wilks, o.r., I. 683. For the military oootnbtuion of 1767, see 
anta F 803. ^ 

445 Bobson narratea in piteous teims the trouble caused to Mans Vikrama 
Rft)a by Haidar on this occasion. The Egja sent a Brfthman agent to 
encimre of Haidar as to hla intentions in regard *' to hU request of the 
necessary provisions for the accustomed charity; soon after thia 
interoonrae, Haidar returned and directed that a anfflcient quanUty 
of grain for 600 men should be eent to tlie king who woe forced to 
rest satisfied ; the next day a considerable dediiotfon was made out of 
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consulted with his ministers regarding the measures to 
be taken for realizing the amount and paying it to 
Haidar. Sanguine of collecting the amount, they seem 
to have at first given their woid to soon make up the 
amount But they soon found it impossible to collect 
the amount within the time allowed At any rate, 
they failed to realize the amount and evidently pressed 
hard by the Baja, they seem to have fallen out with 
him Haidar had reached Calicut on the 20th April 
1766,^^® and the season was advancing and the breaking 
of the monsoon was not far off. Haidar, suspecting 
deception, placed Mana-Vikrama and his ministers under 
fuithei restraint Stiict guard being placed over their 


this Rllorwance, Riid the tliird dtty aame, ou ibo tourih au entire 
itopwMpafc to this supply and Hyder hsMug sent boino principal 
Moormen (MasUms) to observe matters v.ent> tUcy rt turned, 
telling him they apprehended aonit. strange event from tlu gloomy 
aspect of the kings attcnda]aU> that the king himself had already 
fasted three days, audwsMS then pn paring for some paiticulsr cere> 
tnony The king, being provoked at this cruel tieatmsut, had 
assembled all his farm]}, and after performing certain ceremonies 
witli the chief Brahmins, ordered fire to be set to different part^ of the 
bailding of his palace, which were of uood, and the whole, together 
with himself and family, were entirely consumed " (Robson, o r , 
36 87) The cutting off of supplies, however, a as not the sole reason 
for the calamitous step the Raja took, though it proved f'vidently one 
of the chief factors m hich contributed to it See text above 

446 Wilks, 1 e He writes that the Ra}s*8 mintsterb '* whether from inability 
or design, they appeared to mal^ but little progress m its collection.'* 
There w no evidence whatever for “design” on their part, such 
“ design ” they knew would mean not only trouble to the Raja but 
also to themselves, as they knew to their cobt 

447 TheifaW Nitm (1 c ) says Bdjigt fnittuAottvhla KtitkthtgtnfivarflUi 

ikTugt biddn httnd MtUlotip h^ddemndet**^ which may be thos rendered 
“the sabordiuates, who bad sgreed and given their word, turued 
baok, and failed to bring the mosey “ 

448 Moens, o c , IBd He mentions *he flOth April 1786 as the date of 
Haidar’s arrival at Calicut, that la, after the virtual surrender of the 
Baja The date 11th April 1766 la given by Wilks as the date of the 
reception of the Baja in Haidar’s camp (Wilks, o c , I 681) The 
negotution dire , took evidently eiglit days 

449 So states Wilks (o e , I 683), but does not explain or even hint at what 
this farther “ restraint *' consisted in Moene’ narrative suggests that 
Haidar had kept Mina-Vikrama a prisoner in his owm palace and 
threatened to take his life and prevent the disposal of hw corpse with 
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movements, the ministers were confined in their own 
hoases, while Mana-Vikrama was 

enea'fnTu Tn » pnsoner in his own palace” 

Palace. and “mocked and threatened to flog 

as a common Malabari unless he 
pointed out his treasures.” Haidar “ would not see him ” 
and, as we have seen, cut off supplies. The ministers 
were tortured into producing the cash they had — in his 
view — secretly hidden. Mana-Vikrama feared that 

Haidar would ‘‘take his life” and ‘‘that his corpse 
would not be burnt according to the customs ” of his 
country and religion.^® He had been apprized of the 
cruelties and indignities that had been offered to his 
ministers and feared that his turn was fast approach- 
ing.^ He accordingly determined to anticipate the 
possibility of a similar disgrace to himself.^“ As 
misfortune would have it, while Mana-Vikrama was in 
this difficult state of mind, he received letters from his 
nephews and from the kings of Cochin and Travancore, 
in which they bitterly reproached him — with execrations, 
we are told — as the betrayer of his country and an apostate 
to his religion, which, they said, he had abandoned to a 
Muslim. The Brahman priest, who conveyed these 
letters to the Baja, avow'ed to him, at the same time, 

tli« ciutoniary Hindu ritaa. Evidently what was threatened in the 
caae ol the hint; had been already accompliahed in the caaes of his 
miniaters (Moena, o.c., 183, 163). They were evidently alco flogged to 
death. (Ibid, 163). 

460. Moens, o.c., 188, 163. The Head. K/lm. (ff. 36-86) alao testifles to the 

fact that they were placed nnder atrict guard. 

461. Wilha lays that Haidar applied to the miniatcra *' the customary Indian 

■iiethoda of extorting treasure " (l.c ). Tbia is rather somewhat 
cryptic, but it might be presumed that Hudar inflicted "cruelties" 
and "iudignities” on them, besides confluinf* them in their own 
houses, flogging them and even, perhaps, thresteuing them with cmel 
deaths and a worse disposal of their bodies. At any rate, Hoena* 
narrative shows these were the fears that MSna-Vikrama entertained 
and preferred Belt-destruction to the fste, he feared, that would 
overtake him at Haidar’s hands. See Moens, o.c., 188, 163. 

463. Wilks, 1.0. 
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it is said, that he had been degraded and excluded from 
his own caste and that all Brahmans and Nairs had 
sworn never to have any communication with him/®* 
M&na-Vikrama, in a highly strung state of mind, gave 
way before these reproaches on the one side and the 
cruelties and indignities heaped on him and his ministers 
on the other, and fearing worse may befall him and his 
family, if he did not make it ^possible for Haidar to go 
any further in his own wayroarricaded the doors of the 
palace ^ in which he was confined, 
set fire to it in many places, and burnt 
himself and all his people alive in the 
general conflagration that ensued. Several of his 
attendants, who had been accidentally excluded when 
he closed the doors, afterwards threw themselves 
into the flames and perished with their master 
rather than survive him.^ All attempts at 


And burns 
self to death. 


hiin> 


453. This story is set out at length by De La Tour, o.c., I. 1, 111.-113. It is 

posBsible they misunderstood both the peacefui tactics aud diplomacy 
of Ifana-Vikrama in trying to win over Haidar. They Beem to have 
preferred military fight to overturob lor peace. Hut they did not 
know Haidar and how he had comphitely overcome all the opposition 
that had been offered by them so far. 

454. **Falaee 'Ms the word used by Bobsoti, O.C.. 37; the same ^ord is used 

by De La Tonr, o.c., L 111. Moens, however, describes it as the room 
in which he was imprisoned " (o.c., 1851, though he, twenty pages 
later, at p. 153, desoribes it aa ** his own palace". Wilks refers to it aa 
the house in which he was confined" (1. c.). The iifav2*.5rdw., how- 
ever, speaks of it a^ "the sanctuary (ffudi) in which he had taken 
refuge" (fi. 36-86). If this wav to, it must be presumed, he bad taken 
his final refuge in the sanctuary in his palace, to which acceb’>, ho 
should have thought, was impossible to any one. 

455. There can be no doubt that this ghastly event occurred as a matter of 

fact. Wilks states that he inquired aud made sure of its actual 
occurrence. " la the remembrance after a lapse of years of so extra- 
ordinary a scene as that which has been related, and even in the 
confusion of suoh a moment, a spectator may have misconceived what 
he said ; but 1 lave been assured," writes Wilks, ** by more than one 
eye-witness, that several of the Raja's personal attendants, who were 
accidentally excluded when he closed the door,afterwards tlirew them* 
selves Intot be fiames and perished with their master " <o. c , 1. 632-588). 
Wilks quotes, in support of the "credibility" of the story, other 
" instancea of similar desperation on the part of other military elasses 
of the Hindoos." One is the well known case of Ranga Bao of Bobbili 
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extinguishing the fire proved futile, Haidar's commands 

relfttedby Onne, ftndtheotberih^moreveMntooeutreaoc of the capture 
of Gft'Wilgorh, vfheretbe Msoilftnto were oonxmoadod by Qenerol Arthur 
Wellpbly (Bee Wilke, o e , 1 532, f n t eee oUo Orme, Indosfoni II . 
264 260, for 0 ibnUiDg aecoont of the tragic circumstances id -which 
Rauga Rao of Bobbili killed himself after heroically defending himself 
in bis fort at Bobbili in January 1767) The incident referred 
to by Wilks as having occurred at Oauilgarb. a strong fortress 
betueen the sources of the T*{^ and the Puma, about 16 miles 
uorth-webt of Elliehpur in Berai, is not recorded by W J 
Wilson, in his Hiatory of the tfodras Army, III IIS 124, where a full 
account of the tsiega and capture of Gauilgarh is given by him The 
fact, however, is that after the battle of Argaum, Oeueial Arthur 
Wellesley proceeded to besiege and storm Gawilgarh fl4tb December 
I803J The Raja of Berar was hardly ready either to resist or oppose 
him But the commander of the fort refused to surrender and died in 
its defence Edward Thornton, however, in hta Rutory of the Brxtiiih 
Empire^ III 866-654, gives the follouing account of the incident 
referred to by WiLka * The gamson ^aa numerous and well armed 
Vast numbers of them were killed The killedar was a Rajpoot of 
eminent bravery Heua» aided by another Rajpoot, Beni Singh, 
hold end intrepid as bimseU , but the bravery of the leaders does not 
«eetn to have been shared by tho^ whom they commanded Little 
of then spirit was displayed by the garrison The two Rajpoot 
coiumauderb appear to have considered the fall of the place os in 
evitable, and to have rebohed not to sunne (he eient Their bodies 
were found among a heap of slam, a more fearful evidence of the 
determined spirit in which they had acted was afforded by the dis- 
covery that, in confonnity with the feehng of tbeir country , they bod 
doomed tbeir wives and daughter* to become sharers in the fate which 
they scorned to evade for themselves But the task bod been imper- 
fectly performed A few of tbe women only were dead The reKt, 
qome of w bom bad reten ed several w ounds, surviv ed to afford exercise 
to the humane feehugs of the conquerors It m scarcely necessary to 
add that Oeneial Wellebley directed all attention and respect to be 
shown them " The discovery of these females is related in the Journal 
of Sir Jaaper Nicoils, R C B„ quoted ii) tbe WaUmgton Deapatchea 
Nicolls was present at both Argaum and Gawiig^b and ended his 
career as C in C lu India, 16^ IHM Both Bussy, who figured in 
the Bobbih affair, and WeUealey, in tlie Gawilgarh laeue, were, as 
Wilks remarks, ** as enuueutly distinguished by their humanity ae by 
tbe most bnlUant militarv talents ’ , atill they were unable to prevent 
the occurrence of an event too horrible to contemplate or describe 
The taking of such a terrible step should be deaonbed as the last 
attempt of a desperate soul, determined on saving what he considered 
his honour, which he regarded as inviolate and inviolable under any 
circumstances Tbei e seems, tbereforr, no doubt that tf £na-Vilrama 
burnt himself to death with his family and people Tjogau records 
an account of it, said to have been obtained in 1198 from the then 
Zwmorm by Ur Jonathan Duncan, President of tbe first Malabar 
Commiaaion and later Governor of Bombay (1794 1811} See Logan s 
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notwithstanding.^ Though there is reason to believe that 
Haidar was affected to some extent by the tragic end of the 
Zamonn and his people, it did not operate to the advantage 
of the fallen man's family, his ministers, or his people 
If anything, the c^duct of the Zamonn only further 
exasperated him. '^He doubled his demand on the 
„ , , . ^ Zamorin’s ministers^®’ and tortured 

from the Zamonn’!. them Without the least intermission, 

mmwters They could not, however, produce 

Malahart I, 411 For other sources referring to Haidar’s campaigns in 
Malabar, see Ha%d Ndm , tt 35>d6„ Telit T*ae( Bet , LHtere Bteewttl 
1765 60 p 19,I>tan^a. XXIX 188> 257, 260. 263, (fee Kirmapi. hou 
ever, gives an entirely different accoont Ho ib wholly at variance 
With the other sources when he says that the Zamonn, on finding thst 
all the country had been conquered by Haidar, that affairs were 
going against him, that he was not able to oppobe the conqueror any 
further lu open fight, and that be had no nean** of escaping from 
him, and, finding himself resoarcelebs, sent smbassadors with 
presents and provisions for the army and the ** tribute mone> etc , 
(the arrears due; and asked for forgjveuebb foi hib offence Haidar, 
from convenience and policy called the envoys to hii> pieseuee, and 
having severely reproved them, be honoured the Z&morin uiih a 
Couliiama (letter of secuiity) and sent lor him After ihe> mtl, 
Haidir, it is added by Kvrmim, ” gave him his life and propert> 
and forgave hts ofleuces, bat took tbe country out of hm hands, and 
instead of it gave him a monthly pension, and thus freed himself 
from all further trouble uith him ’ (Kirmapj. o C/186) This Btor> 
has to be rejected os incredible in the light of the contemporary and 
other sources, of which the IJatd Ndm , is the earliest, being referable 
to 1784 The story narrated in this work is, moreover, materially 
corroborated and supported by tbe othei sources cited above Kirmapi s 
account being based on other sources referred to but not specifically 
named by him, we have been unable to trace the particular one from 
which he derived his version He also postdates the conquest of Mala 
bar to 1767 (A H 1181), which is also not supported by other sources 
(o c , 17d) On the other hand, Stewart antedates the event and sets 
It down to 1764 (o c , 17} 

466 Wilks, 1 c There can be no doubt that Haidar issued such a oom 

maud, whether from merciful motives or from tbe sole raotiie of 
saving as much as he oonld, of what might otherwise be lost m tbe 
fire Be La tHrar says that “ tbe tragical end of the Samonn affected 
Hudar extremely " and he adds that he was so irritated against 
the nephews of that prince, that be publicly swore he would never 
restore their dominions (o c , I 114) Wilks, however, takes the 
opposite view that ** even a scene of this nature was not calculated to 
operate on the impenetrable nerves of Hyder ” (o e , I 638) 

467 Haid Ndm , 1 e 
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anything like the amount demanded of them, what they 
did bring in falling far short of the sum stipulated by 
Haidar.'® 

Haidar’s arrangements for holding the conquered 
country were made with characteristic 
Thf srtUemrot of the contributions levied 

the Zamorin^ * 

country Were being collected by his agents. 

The Raja of Kolattiri having fled,® 
his territories were taken over by Haidar. The Raja of 
Kolattiri, however, had several “ sons ”,® one of whom 
was seized by Haidar, made a prisoner and “ adopted ” by 
him, being converted to the Muslim faith and given the 
name of Ayaz Khan.^®’ The Kolattiri country w’as 
handed over to AIT Raja, who agreed to pay a tribute for 
it, which he found it impossible to raise. While the 
taxes he imposed on the people proved heavy, he himself 
was alw ays in arrears in the payment of his tribute to 
Mysore.'"’* The Zamorin’s territories were annexed to 
Mysore, Calicut being garrisoned.® The small fort there 
was improved and enlarged,®®® and additional posts 
were erected in different parts of the countrj’^ and, with a 

468 Wilka.l c 

469 Xirmini tuys that hr nas “ihuD” but uo other soune couarms tbM 

statement Frobablj he fled and sought shelter in Travancore 
(» e , 1861 

460 So says Kirmani probably he means “nepheas,'' as the succession 
^ as in the female line (1 r 1. 

461 *' lyas Khan " of Kinuam (1.0.), Wilks partially conflrms this story 

in his Hiatory (o c , I, 741), though be says that he was one of those 
prisoners *' carried off In the first mhamsn emigration from Malabar " 
He desenbes him *' as s young Hair, from Chercul," t e , Cbirakksl, 
or the Kolattiri kingdom, and adds that he " had been receiied as a 
slave of the palace, and to whom, on his forced conversion to Islam, 
they had given the name of Sheik Ay as ” He became Governor 

of Bednfir on Tipu's coming to power The Foglish writers called 
him Hyat Saheb (corruption of iyAi Sdhfb) . When offered the 
Governorship of Chitaldrug by Haidar, he declined it, but wea, as 
will be narrated later, persnaded to accept It (see Wilks, oe, 
743-748, (or an anecdote in this connection). 

463. Moens, o.c., 163 

468. Hold. Hdm., l.e.; Wilks, o.r , I. 683 ; end He La Tour, o.c,, 1. 113, 

484 /6id ; Wilks. 1 c. 
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View to eventualities, stored with ammunition and 
provisions for the use of their ample garrisons. A 
disposable column of 3,000 regular infantry, aided by 
All Baja’s Mapilla troops, was stationed at Calicut 
The civil government of the place was committed to one 
Madanna, son of one Terakanambi Sankara-Gauda, 
who had been Governor of Coimbatore, a position in 
which he had proved himself capable and trustworthy 
He was chosen for the post for the reason that he was 
successfully governing the adjoining country, and being a 
Hindu, it was expected that he would be welcome to the 
Nairs, whose manners and customs he understood 
^/A11 this took nearly a month from the day &fsna- 
Vikrama put himself to death in such 
further extraordinary fashion Haidar then 

moved further south-west, with the 
view of reducing the countiy as far as Travancore, thus 
completing his design of the conquest of the whole of the 
Western Coast from Goa onwards He had the more 
reason to do this now, as be suspected that the sons 
of the Nair chiefs of Malabar —including those 
belonging to the Kolattiri and Zamorin families — had 
taken counsel with the kings of Travancore and Cochin, 
and had collected a large army at Bonnani, about 3C 
miles to the south of Calicut Their forces assembled 
on the banks of the river of the same name, and weie 

466 Wilks, ] c 

466 HMd Ndm , 1 c , De L» Tour, Ir De La Tour describes MSdaniia, 

whose uame he does not mention, u the "Rsja of Coimbatore", 
which IB not stnotly correct, nor w his reference to him sb a*'Brahnian’' 
equally accurate Madanna, according to Hasd Ndm., u as a non 
Brahman Hindu, being a Vokkahga, bis father's name being dankara- 
Gauda, as staied aboye 

467 De La Tour, I e See also and compare, on the snbieot of Haidar's 

invasion of Malabar, Peixoto, Memoirs (l,e ), whose account, though 
brief, agrees in the main with the other sources drawn upon here 
466 The conquest of Bednur was the prelude to the conquest of the 
Portuguese territones , as regards Travancore, see text below, 

469, De La Tour, o r , I X12 
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assisted by a few European gunners and Portuguese 
artisans^/ These, however, precipitately withdrew, 
immediately Haidar made his appearance He pursued 
them as far as Cochin, some fifty miles further to the 
southward, where, by the mediation of 
Reduction oi the Dutch, the king of Cochin made 
chiefs peace with him by agreeing to pay 

tribute to Mysore Ponnani possessed 
a strong fort and it was garrisoned by Haidar 
immediately the Nairs retired before him The example 
of Cochin was followed by the submission of the rest 
of the chiefs, including the liaja of Palghat,^™ who all 
agreed to pay tribute and settle the alleged claims of the 
MapiIJas On these terms, their territories were 
restoied to them, except that the nephews of the 
Zamorm were kept out of possession of Calicut and the 
territoiy subordinate to it From Cochin, after a 
dreary and difticult march, in 'which many horses and 
cattle were lost, Haidai passed through the woods 
of Annamalais, receiving on the way tribute from the 
Rajns of Palghat and Cochin,^” and 
leached Coimbatore, towards the close 
of April 1766, where he cantoned 
Before doing so, he posted All llara-Khan with 3,000 


470 The huropean^ referred to vvete probably Dutchmen 

471 Dp La Tour oc,l US 113* Wilbe, I c and Kirmatii o r , lb6 

472 Wilke, oc I m 

473 De La Tour, o c , 1 113 

474 Ibtd 

475 WilkH,oc ,l 6)3634*KiTin&m,oc, IBS, Haul Num . ft 36 Wilks 

says Hnidar exacted * tribute from both these Rajas The chief of 
Malabar referred to by Kinnim may be identified >aith the Baja of 
Palghit He is said to have sent 98 elephants and R« 7 lakhs as a 
present According to him, Haidar levied contributions also from the 
inhabitants of Cochin De La Tour doei not mention these conquests 
According to Hatd Ndm , however, a lack of rupees was exacted 
from the Chief of Pilghat, while the Chief of Cochin was made to pay 
on annual tribute {khw^wne) of 40,000 voraktu 

BN 
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infantry at Mannarkat/’‘ a large town and fortress 
on the frontier, about 18 miles west by south of 
Coimbatore and midway between Ponnani and Palghat. 
Madaiiiia at Coimbatore, however, did not fulfil 
expectations. His exactions and his 
Rebellion of N»ir Jack of knowledge of the character of 
pression.** * the people he had to deal with proved 

inimical to the success of his adminis- 
tration. Nor would the Nairs easily yield to foreign 
subjugation as Haidar seems to have thought. Their 
fiery zeal for independence and the imprudent measures 
of Madanna drove them into open rebellion.^” The 
secret help that the king of Travancore rendered them 
and the nephews of the Zamorin also evidently inclined 
them in the same direction.^™ All Raja and his brother 
Shaik Raja had added their own quota. If they and 
Madanna had been more temperate in their exactions, 
the rebellion would perhaps have been less general.'"® 
^ithin two or three months of Haidar’s arrival at 
ICoimbatore, he received news of a general rebellion of 
'the Naira throughout the invaded country. The mon- 
soon had. broken out and every rivulet had swollen into 
a river. The weather helping them, the Nairs attacked 
the block-houses, which the swelling of the rivers had 
cut off from all reinforcement, either from each other, 
or from the movable column stationed at Calicut.^® 

476 De La lour oilla this place ‘'Madigberi” and aays it was 6 leagues 
from Coimbatore (o r.,l. 114). If that be so, it should be *' Mannarkat " 
of the Survey Uap of India; and " Mungary Cota” of Mackenzie’s 
Map of leoe. 

477. Wilks o c , I. 634. 

478. De La Tour, n r., I. 116. 

479. Ibid. • 

480. Wilks says “three months” (I.c.); Robson says that the rebellion 

occurred “within two months" after Haidar's departure (o.r., 37). 
The rebellion was begun by the brother of the late Zamonn of Calient, 
if not led by him. He collected an army of 20,000 men and invested 
Calicut From intelligence gained from within, he forced the place, 
and put the whole garrison to the sword, except shout 300 men, who 
fled to a neighbouring temple for safety (Bobson, l,c.). 
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The Naira began by massacring a small garrison of 
about 200 men stationed at Pudiyangadi/^. Here they 
cut off five French soldiers, who were proceeding from 
Mahe to join Haidar at Coimbatore.^ Their object was 
to take Calicut before Haidar or AIT Baza Khan came back 
to prevent their endeavours. Both Fonnani and Calicut 
were soon invested by them.^® *<^ewB of this reaching 
All Baza at Mannarkat, he made a precipitate march • 
which duly impressed the Naira. But seeing that he 
had no cavalry with him, they succeeded in drawing him 
into a place, situated at the junction of the two rivers 
near Pudiyangadi, where he found himself shut up, 
without being able to pass on cither side, by reason of 
the depth and rapidity of the water. He also saw he 
had been cut off from returning by the defiles he had 
passed, which were everywhere rendered difficult to pass 
by the felling of trees and by the lying in wait of Nairs 
in ambuscade, ready to fire.^^ Haidar, securing rein- 
foiccments from Mysore, after the rains abated a little, 
marched at the head of 3,000 horse, 10,000 foot and 12 
light pieces of cannon,'^® and by forced marches through 
a mountainous country, under a blazing sun, alternating 
with nun followed with thunder and lightning, soon 
reached Manjcri,^® which he made his head-quarters. 
From liere he sent detachments in various directions. 
One of these, consisting of 5000 foot and 1000 horse. 


181 . Dp L» Tonr, o p., I. HI: Dp L» Tour c»ll» this pUcp PandirbRiry, which 
liaa to be identiAed with Pondiagerrj of Mackenne’a Map of IBOB 
and Pudiyangadi of the modern Survey Map. 

462. Ibid, llfi. 

488 rhid, 116*116. 

464. JbUf, 117.118. 

486. Ibid, 118.119. Wilks, however, says that Haidar me . with only **a 
light equipment of eight days* provisions ” (o.c., I. 536), and be is 
confirmed by Htud.h'dm also(l.e.). 

486. Manjeri, oallod “ Munjera ** by Wilks lies nearly midway between 
Poriaugadl and Kllambur* and joat 10 miles north of Malaparam. 
There is a graphic descrlptioD of the difficultiea encountered by 
Haidar during this march in Vo Iia Tonr^ o.c.* 1. 119*191). 

NN'' 
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was ander one Asof Khan, who had strict orders 
to retake Calicut. On his approach, the rebel leader 
inarched out valiantly and gave battle. Worsted in two 
attacks, and not choosing to be invested, he left the 
place towards night-fall, retreating with his army. The 
inhabitants fled to the neighbouring hills, thus facilitat- 
ing the occupation of the country by Asof Khan. But 
the rebel leader’s retreat was nothing more than a ruse, 
^hree months elapsed and he reappeared on the scene. 
Haidar’s party, lulled into a state of security, fell an 
easy prey to a sudden attack. Asof Khan’s head was cut 
^off and Calicut was retaken with ease.^” The rebel 
leader, however, was not kept long in possession of the 
place. Haidar, hearing of the disaster, detached a force 
under Barakki Srinivasa Bao, one of his Brahman 
officers, with orders to retake it. On his advance, the 
rebel leader attacked him, but being worsted once again, 
retired to the woods. Srinivasa Kao re-occupied 
Calicut thereafter and garrisoned it.^“ Hearing of this 
unexpected arrival of Haidar, the Nair chiefs collected 
their forces and prepared to offer opposition to him at 
Pudiyangadi. They had strongly entrenched themselves 
here, at this place, which, on its left wing, had a 
fortified village with a ditch and parapet planted with 
pallisades, well furnished with artillerj'. Haidar, seeing 
the resolute opposition offered him by men who preferred 
death to surrender, determined to attack this camp. He 
detached his right wing, consisting of 4000 of his best 
sepoys, and charged them to attack it. Commanded by 
a Portuguese officer, they attacked the camp by marching 
to the edge of the ditch, but being badly exposed, the 
troops were destroyed to a man by the Nairs, who 
fired with impunity from pentholes or from behind 

487. Robson, o c., S7-8B. 

486 Ibid, 38. The " Sevagee Row," • Afafaratta Brihman, referred to b; 
Robson, abonldby identified wi^ "Srinivasa Bao", t. r., Barabk) 
drlQivftsa R 40 of tbe text above* 
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the hedges. Haidar’s anger knew no bounds at the 
improper manceuvre of the Portuguese officer, who soon 
earned his dismissal at his hands. The French officer, 
who served in support of the main body of the troops, 
under the direct command of Haidar, now advanced 
forward and put himself at the head of the remnant of 
the sepoys with his reserve corps. Supported by 
his own men, Haidar and his troops jumped into the 
ditch, and hastily ascending the entrenchments, tore up 
the pallisadcs, and were instantly in the face of the 
Nair chiefs. They gave no quarter; the Nair forces, 
taken unawares and all too suddenly, suffered themselves 
to be butchered without even an opportunity for offering 
any resistance. The dames of the village on fire, and 
the direction of the cannon now pointed on the unhappy 
Nair chiefs, showed that the village had been carried. 
Haidar now moved with his whole army and attacked 
the entrenchment, with the result that the Nairs 
deserted it and fled precipitately in utter disorder. The 
inhabitants all round deserted their homes and had the 
anguish to behold, from their hiding, houses in flames, 
their fruit-trees cut down, their cattle destroyed and 
their temples burned.^® Their further inarch un- 
interrupted, Haidar’s troops slew, isolated bodies of 
Nairs, while the prisoners taken/in the first attacks 
were either beheaded or hanged. As their numbers 
increased, Haidar conceived the plan of transplanting 
them to uninhabited areas in Mysore. This cure for 
rebellion in one province and for defective population in 
another proved, as might be expected, wholly futile. 
Unaccustomed to the new climate, and tiic* new condi- 
tions of life demanded by it, added to the hunger and 
the mental anxiety resulting from the sudden transfer 
from their accustomed environment, not two hundred 


M9, DeLaTour.o.o., 1. 190-136. Wilks omits all mention ot this attack (l.c.). 
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flurvived of the 15,000 thus transported/® These 
rigorous measures, however, had little effect in restoring 
confidence in the pc ople. The Mapillas and All Baja 
saw that in the ruin of the Nairs their own future was 
involved. They prevailed on Haidar to return to 
Coimbatore in the hope that his absence might induce 
the people to return to their homes. Haidar, however, 
thought it best to proclaim an amnesty to such of the 
remaining inhabitants as should immediately submit. 
Many returned but they bore no love for Haidar or for 
his troops who had proved so cruel towards them.^® 
pefore returning to Coimbatore, Haidar took the 
precaution of providing for the protection of the new 
conquests he had made. As he had exacted the 
allegiance of the Baja of Palghat, he directed the erection 
of a fort at Palghat, a position judiciously chosen as an 
advanced post and depot, securing for all time an easy 
communication between the new conquests and the old 
province of Coimbatore, from whose capital it was only 
thirty miles distant.'"'^ Haidar appointed Sardar Khto, 
described as an officer of great courage, as Bubadar of the 
newly occupied country and left with him military force 
sufficient to guard it and aid him in its administration.^ 

190. WiU» compares theso transplanUtions to ihe aumfrous inbtoaces that 

occur in Jewish history, and adversely remarks ou " the barbarous 
nature of the design " underlying such traDtplautatian of the popula- 
tion of one area to another (l.c.). Here is bomething of a warning to 
those— European or Indian— who sugpest transfer of popuiaiions from 
one area to another, for whatever reasons. 

191. Wilks O.C., 1. 536-636. De La Tour says that Haidar issued an order 

w'bich made the Nairs forfeit all tbeir privileges, sabjectiug tlum to 
salute the Pariahs and others of the lowest castes " and that he also 
issued another edict by which he established in all tbeir rights and 
privileges such Nairs ** as should embrace the Muhammadan religion " 
(O.C., 1. 12& 127). These statements should be taken with reservation^ 
thongb he says that ^^manyof the nobles took the turban on this 
occasion** (o.c., 1. 127). As a matter of fact, many remained, as be admits 
later, “dispersed and chose rather to take refuge in the kingdom of 
Travancore than submit to this lost ordinance " (ibid)- 
192 Wilks, o.r., I. 686. 

196. Kirma^i, o.o., 186-197. On the topics included in this section, see also 
Said* Nidm. (lx.), which contains a running summaiy of the whole affair* 
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In 1766, the last year of the reign of Erishiciaraja 
Wo^eyar II, the territorial limits of 
of Mysore Ui76f‘“ extended far beyond 

what they had been in 1704, the last 
year of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar’s reign. Its northern 
frontier had extended to Bedniir and far beyond it, 
while the southern frontier had extended to Diodigal 
in the south and Cochin in the south-west. The tendency 
to reach down to the sea in the south and south-west 
and advance northwards to the banks of the Krishna 
had become more pronounced since 1750, with the 
coming into power of the Dalavai brothers. This 
territorial expansion was the direct outcome of the 
strenuous work which Haidar AH continued from the 
period he came to be at the head of affairs in Mysore, 
thus fulfilling the policy of his masters and the 
predecessors, the early rulers of Mysore. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Kbishnabjja Wodbyab II, 1734-1766 — {contd.) 

Krishnaraja’s Rule : General features — Religion— Gifts, grants 
and other records, 1734-176^— (o) of Krishnaraja Wodeyar : 
(1) 1734-1750— (2) 1758-1760— b) 1761-1766— (6) of the 
Dalavais: (1) 1735-1757— (2) 1741-1763— The spirit of the 
times — Condition ol the people — Trade and Commerce- 
Taxation. 


1 


KrishpariEja's Rule : 
General featurer. 


yNSCRIPTIONS and literary works bear out in an ample 
measure the rule of Krishnaraja Wodeyar over 
Mysore “ seated on the jewelled throne 
in Seringapatam ” during 1734-1766 
{ratna-simhasauaTudhardgi) . They 
point to the actual conduct of the government by the 
Dalavais (particularly by DajavSi Devarsjaiya) m his 
name throughout the greater part of the reign. Inscrip- 
tions, however, reveal prominently the personality of 
Krishnaraja Wo^oyar, and his active influence on the 
administration, from about 1758 onwards. The admini- 
strative institutions of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had stood 
the test of time and were maintained with considerable 
regularity and vigour. The system of conducting local 
government through agents (Karya-karta)wDA headmen 
(Gurikar) with the aid of the militia (Kandach&ra) appears 
to have become stereotyped as a permanent feature. 

There are indications that Krishnaraja Wodeyar wiis, 
like his predecessors, a pious Yaishnava.^ 
Of the Dalavais, DSvarajaiya was, we 
learn,* a devout worshipper of Srl-Ramochandra, with his 


BeligioUi 


1. See, lor instauep, records cited below, refoiriDf^ to bis f^nnU particularly 

on 06kHl&^to.m.i and Dvddaii daya iu keeping with the Vaiahoava 
tradition. 

2. if.C., Ill (3) TN. 68(1749), 11. 72-78r Ya$ya 8rt-^maehandr6 htdaya, 

BQvasiji bh-Ojayd rAjamduA huddhMn Buddharmakfiyi tiiraiam . . 
See also hia gifta in the name of 6rl>Bjima and Site, referred to below. 

584 
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mind intent on 'works of merit. His yoimger brother 
Karachuri Nanjarajaiya was, however, an ardent ^aivite of 
the Suddha-Saiva school {^ivapujadhurandhara) being, 
as he tells us,^ a disciple of Snndare^varacharya and a de- 
votee of SrI-Nanjuridefivara of Nanjangii^ (Garalapura). 
Of him we glean a picture as a person wearing the sacred 
ashes and the rosaries, adoring the linga and prostrating to 
the Aaiva saints.’ Toleration was a cardinal feature of the 
religion, alike of Krishnaraja Wodeyar and the Dalavais. 

Numerous were the gifts, grants, acts of piety, etc., by 
Brauta and Dftlavais during the reign, 

other Tvrorda, 1731 - Some of the earlier documents of the 
period — relating to these— issued in- 
dependently by Dalavai Devarajaiya, close with a seal 
inscribed in Kannada as Afahiiura Dalavai Dvrarajaiya,^ 
while most of the later ones fully bear the impress of the 
king’s personality and invariably end with his signature 
in Kanna<jia or Nfigari characters thus, ^ri-Krisknardja, 
.^ri-A'ris/tTia.’ The records of Karachuri Nanjarfijaiya, 
however, it is interesting to find, bear two seals inscribed 
in Kannatjia, one at the top and one at the bottom, the 
former containing the words SivnSarnbho-Makddeva and 
the latter the expression §ri-NanjuH^a, which probably 
stands for his name.’ 


See bis Drtr., col. : »lbO 1» 14. For Karachuri Nanjar&jaiya's 

attftininentR iu ^aiva lore, etc., aiid an account of hib work& cited in 
thisC'b., Ree uiidor Ltterary activity is Ch. XV below. 

4. Ihid : 1, 13 ; 1, 13<14. 

5. Ibid'. BJuisiUt &ivii-mAlcffnUt dh€ari$%, linyAtckane . . . mddufia, 

^aratiaradiddvarege p<»ramffduta. See alBO Adi.i ft. 1, w'here 

Na&jsrijAO'A refers tobinisolf as worshipping Siva according to 
ffantas (Niva-pilfd-gfhadaZU $aivdgamt>fcta vidhuvtfdinda ^ivdrehanq/am 
nHtdi). The ^iva-Aaranaru referred to are tfai traditional aixty^threc 
aainta of ^aiva hagiology celebrated in the Tamil I*c>^*iapurd^amt whose 
coutenta are not nnknem’n in Kannada versions. 

6. Fuie references cited in f.n. 48, 49 and 60 infra. 

7. Fide references cited in f.u. 19, 23, 37, 28, 33, 40, etc., infra. Tho only 

available earlier record, however, oonUining the king's signature, is 
that of 1738, cited in f.n. 10 infra, 

8. See E.V.t IV (2) Ch. 56 (1756), cited in f.n. 41 in/ra; also references cited 
iu f.n. 61 and 64 infra. 
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Among the extant records of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, a 
copper-plate chaiter, dated in 1734,° 
Wodeyar registers a gift of lands by him to the 

( 1 ) 17841760 temple at Tiruchangodu A lithic 

record, dated Match25, 1738, ^“relates to 
grant of the village of Taggiballi, m Maddagiri taluk, to one 
Kiishnavadhani of Kaundinya-gotra and Apastambha- 
sutra A nirapa of Kribhnaraja, dated August 20 1739,*^ 
directs theofibcialsof Channapatnato investLakshmidhaia- 
Tlrtba with the entire management of the local math and 
its landed property, foriueily administeied by Ragliunatlia- 
Tlrtha of the Vyasaraya Math A coppci-plate inscrip- 
tion, dated August 22, 1741,’® recoids his giant, on the 
occasion of Gokuldstaini,ot Kannambadi (Kunvapuri) asan 
agrahdra (of 120 shares) toBiahmans, giving it the name 
of Nanjardja-samudra aftPi Sarvadhikan Nanjargjaiya 
Another, dated Apiil 15, 1744,’^ lefors to the foiiuation 
by him, at the suggestion of Piadhfin Venkatapataiya, 

9 I It F , 11 1226, S* 202 S 1656 i truchanqi du. rilLmd to lu tins 

inscription should be identified with TirncheiiRodt, in tlu present 
Salem District, 26 miles south-west of Salem The town derives its 
name (7 ’wm tkrm k«du) from thp red peaked hill, at tlu northern foot 
of which it stands The rook is about 1,200 ft abovi the plain The 
durg IS a bare square-lookinir mass with some red atsins on its sides, 
like the red streaks on the wall of a pagoda It is from this that the 
name is derived, the Sanskrit usmi of Nagdelialapura (Snake hill town) 
being derived from th“ anaky look of the streak on the hill-bidt s The 
templeof Siva on the hill here, dedicated to Ardhaniritvara, is of griat 
repute and contains nnmerons inicnptiona recording grants made during 
the times of Pandvau, Chela, Vijayanagar, and Nayak kings. One of 
these, dated in the 27th year of the Cho)Bkiiig Parantaka, refers to the 
entrustment by a private person of gold for the maiiiteiianoi of a 
perpetusl lamp m the temple to the " village assembly " of Tiruohengode, 
while the people of the " eightein districts " were to protect the grant 
(Xo 186 of 2 it P , being 640 of 1906 of the Madras Epigraphist s 
CoUeotion) The place is still ranch frequented by pilgrims, especially 
on uew-moon lays and during the car festival held annually here 

10 E C , XII Ml 66 S 1600, KtlayukH, Cha%tra 16, Saturday 6 1600 
here is an error for 6 1660 

11 df A 22 , 1926, p 18, No 3 SiddlUlrthtf Srtvana ba 12 

12 E 0 , IV (2) Xa 68 Dunnatt, 6ravana ba 8 {OOkvUqtava), Saturday 
IS M AB, 1928, pp 66-70, No. 68 6 1666, Baktakihi, Vamlha iu. 16, 

Sunday The grant la signed by FradhSn Venkatapataiya aa Venka 
(Idtara 
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of an agrahara at Hampapura and the bestowal of 
it upon twelve Brahmans, under the name of Ven- 
kaiardma-samudra. Two Hthic records, dated in 1749,^^ 
relate to his gift of the village of JAlige (in Devanaballi 
taluk) to Goddess Chanmnde^vari together with the 
revenues of judi Kamenahalli. A third, dated August 22, 
1750,^® registers his grant to God Nanjundesvara of 
Nanjangnd of three villages in Dyavandahal]i-stha}a 
(Pevanahalli) belonging to Channapatna. Two nirupas 
of his, dated in 1750,** and addressed to EStaaiya, 
Superintendent of the PattamirHubaU-Sime, refer to his 
grant, at the instance of Dalavai Devatajaiya, of two 
villages of the revenue value of 100 varahas each in 
Chikkadcvarajagiri-sune and Dyavandahajli-sTtne, respec- 
tively, to the Lakshmlkantasvami temple at Kajale. Of 
about the same time is an inscription on a pair of golden 
feet of the shrine of Arl-Narayanasvfimi in the MelkO^e 
temple recording it as a gift of Krisbparaja.*’ 

A lithic record of about 1758 refers to a gift of lands 
by Krishnaraja Wodeyar to the temple 
( 2 ) 175 &. 1760 . at Perundalaiyur.** Beference has 
already been made in an earlier 
chapter to the conclusion of the Bhdskd-patra (deed of 
promise) by Krishnaraja on October 24, 1758, in favour 
of his father-in-law Karachuri Nanjarajaiya. This was 
supplemented at the same time by the issue by him of 
the Nambuge-nirdpa (order of assurance) also, allowing 
Nanjarajaiya and other members of the Kajale family 
complete freedom in respect of their domestic affairs 
(such as marital relations, management of family estates, 
etc.).*® We have a series of lithic insfriptions, dated 

14. link, 1019-1914, p. 60, pan lOB. 

16. IS. a., IX 1)T. 69; 1679 [167SJ, PramOdilta, Bhadrapada in. 2. 

16. U.A.B., 1910-1911, pp. 66-66, psra 181. 

17. S.O,, Jlfpi. Btat. SuppJ. Vol,, Sr. 388. 

18. I. 660, Cb. 299. 

19. E.O., IV (2) Nj. 268 : Bahitdbdnya, iioija ba. 6. For a detailed notice 
of the Bhdtha-pcUra (Ibid, Nj. 267), vide text of f.n. 77 in Ante Cb. IX. 
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May 23, 1759,® recording respectively the grant by 
Krishnaraja Woddyar, as rent-free, of the villages of 
Mogehalli (in Ghannapatpa-sthala of the revenue value 
of 600 varahas) and Bingipura (in Bengaldr-sthala, 
yielding 200 varahas) to Akal Shah and Atavala Shah for 
the Fakir-Dharina, and the village of Chattamagere 
(yielding 219 varahas) to the tomb of Salar Masud 
Khadri at To^pur for feeding the poor at the tomb. A 
nirupa of Krishnaraja, dated in 1759,® and addressed to 
Chikkaiya, Superintendent ol the Mysuru-Nagarada- 
Hobali-Sime, intimates the appointment by him of 
Bhagavanu ^stri, in place of Aankara Dikshita, as a 
sthdnika in the temple at Nanjangud, with all the 
privileges pertaining to that odice. Another nirupa of 
his, of the same date,® is addressed to Abhinava- 
Sachchidananda-Bharati-Svami of ^ringeri, in which he 
expresses his pleasure at the proposed visit of His 
Holiness to Seringapatam and Nanjangti^ on his way 
to Bamg^varam (Seta) and at the opportunity thus 
afforded him of paying homage to the gods Chandra- 
maulisvara and Batna YepugCpala (ratnamaya Vcnu- 
gOpdlasvami), and informs him that though the country 
had for the past eight or ten years suffered from the 
raids of the Muhammadans and the Mahrattas (Yavana 
Mahdrdftrara upasarga antigi desa-koiagalu ariipavdgi 
idddgyu), orders had been issued to the officers concerned 
to receive him with due honours and furnish him, as 
usual, with supplies and contributions {ulupe muntdgi) 

20. Ziid, IX Cp. OS; An. 80; lud IV (2) Er. IB, 19 »iid20. A 1682 [1661], 
PramSihit Vaiiskha ba. 12. TSl. revenue value of the vlllugee ffrautrd, 
according to the records, had hern previously paid into the treasury by 
Haidar. Siguiflcantly enough, tbeeo dooumenti point to the active 
influence Haidar waa wielding,over the administration of Mysore alroady 
about April-May 17S9. 

21. 1918, p. 69, para 181. 

22. Ibidt 1916, p. 72, para 131. fFor the text of the document, see SvUtetions 
from the record* of the Sringeri Mutt, Vol. I. pp. 46^17, No. 38 : Prama- 
tfci; also pp. 47.18, 64-66, Nos. 34 and 38: PramitU and Vikrama, 
(1769-1760)]. 
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in their respective jurisdictions. A copper-plate grant, 
dated September 29, 1760,^ records the gift by Krishpa- 
raja Wodeyar of the village of Bejavadi (with twelve 
minor villages of the revenue value of 1,200 varahat), 
in Belur-sthaja, under the jurisdiction of the Mysuru- 
Nagarada-Hubali, to His Holiness, during the latter’s 
halt in Seringupatam (on his way to Bamesvaram), to 
provide for the offerings, etc., to the deities Sarada and 
ChandramaulMvara. A niricpa, dated October 4, 1760,** 
relates to a further grant by him of the village of 
Kodalipura, in Arkalgu^-sthaja, as a Karnatiianya to the 
math. Another, also dated in 1760,*^ and addressed 
to Lrkshmikantaiya, Superintendent of the Mysiiru- 
Nagarada-HdbaU-SUiie, refers to a former grant of the 
village of Tandeya for the maintenance of Kalale 
Chikkaiya's temple, saira and maiha, and to a further 
grant of land (yielding 28 vnrahan) made by the king. 
Among other documents of the year, are copper-plate 
charters recording respectively a grant to the ^iiva 
temple in Satyamangalam and gift of lands in Puttur, 
Kaniyur and Kuiitur villages.*® 


2», Ibid, 1923, pp. 4X-M, No. 6 : A 16S2, Vikrama, Bhadrapuda ha. 5. (For 
thp toxt of the gmit, see SeUrctionn, pp. 48-32, No. 35). A niriJpa of 
Krishpftrsjs, of tlie same ,date and addressed to liahshmlkantaiya, 
Snperiutendeiit of the HyaSru Tdngarada JUiba^irSXfne, not oul> con- 
fims the above grant but also directs him to make over the village, 
uitii its hamlets, to the dringeri Math (M.A.R., 1916, p. 72, para 130. 
For the test, see Selrcfions, pp. 52,68, No. 36). lu 1762, informatiou was 
received that the local officer at Belur was mismanaging the revenues 
from Beiavadi. A second iiirSpa was accordingly issued by Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar on September 16, desiring Haidar All to see that the village 
was made over to the math and that the itn-uey collected was also 
remitted to it (Jf.A.N., 1916, l.c. For the teit, --e ftfUctiona, pp. 56-56, 
No. 40 : Chifrabhanu, Bhddrapada ba. IS). This •ecord « of some 
interest as it points to the ** outward show '* of power retained by the 
king even after Haidar’s usurpation. „ , ^ 

24. Ibid, 1916, p. 72, para 181. (For the teat, see SrUctioru, pp. 58-54, No. 37 : 

Vihrnma, Btiddrapada ba. 10). 

26. IMd, 1918, p. 69, para 181. , _ 

26. I.Jtf.F., I. 651, 663, 662, Cb. 907, 323 and 397 : S. 1682, 7ikrama. 
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A copper-plate inecription from Hanasoge, dated 
August 24, 1761,®' registers the grant 
(3) 1761 - 1766 . by Krishparaja Wodeyar, on the occa- 
sion of Crokuldftami, of the village of 
Baragur (together with twelve hamlets) as an agrahara 
(named Krishnardja-samudrd) to Brahmans. Another, 
from the same place, dated September 11, 1761,®" relates 
to the formation by him of an agrahara (named Devdmhd- 
samudra after his mother) in Melkote, Nanjangud, 
Yedatore and Bama-slgara, and his grant of the same to 
BrShmans, divided into 225 shares (vritti). This record 
speaks also of Krishnaraja’s gifts in such holy places as 
Prayaga, Gaya, Eamasetu (Ramesvaram), Kanchi, Venka- 
tadri (Tirupati) and Srirangam.® A third, dated Decem- 
ber 3, 1761.®' records the gift by Gurikar Madaiya, 
agent of Krishnaraja Wodeyar at Coimbatore, of 50 
vallam of land in the village of Kattampat^i for the daily 
offerings of the God Ponmalai Yel&yudhasvSmi at 
Kinattakkadaviir. A nirdpa of KrishnarSja, dated 
August 11, 1762,’* refers to an additional grant of the 
village of Guliharavi as a sarvamanya to the Srmgeri 
Math. Another, dated in 1763,® directs Nanjarajaiya, 
Superintendent of the PaUanada-Hobali-Sime, to set 
apart fur several charities certain lands purchased by 
Ealale Chikkaiya. A copper-plate inscription, dated 
January 4, 1764,® records the grant by Krishriaraja of 


07. H.O.t IV (0) Yd. 17 : Fulm, ^nlpafia ha, B {Gi/kuhXfiami)^ MoiidKy. 

28. Ibid, Yd. 18; Vttliv, Bhadrapala ia. 12, Friday. Seo alao M.A.B., 
1914-191S, pp. 61-66, para 110. 

29. Ibid, U. 89-99. 

30. 1926, App. A,p. 10, No. 17 - A 168S, VifH«, Kartigai 22, Tbnrs. 

day. * 

81. 1916, p. 72, para 131. (For the tpzt of the document, see Selntiona, 

p. 66, No. 89 : Chitrabhdnu, drsvana ba. 6). 

32. Ibtd, 1918, p. 69, para 181. 

33. E 0., IX Nl. 8 : 6. 1683, SvabMmi, Piuhya lu. 1. Bice placeathia record 
iu 1761, accepting the i$a/ca date 1683. The cyclic year SvabhdiiM,Pu»hya 
tu. 1, however, oorreaponda to January i, 1761, the exact date of the 
document. Apparently A 1683 is a acrihal error for A 1686, Svabhanu 
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two rent-free ■villages (of the revenue value of 27 varahaa) 
to the mosque built by the Pesb Imam Ahmad Shah 
Saidu in Soo^ekoppa of the Nelamangala-sthala. On the 
11th of the same month (Le., on the occasion of Makara- 
sankramw^m), he also, we learn, ^ made gifts of a 
pair of silver pots, a silver plate and a silver chowrie to 
Gangadharelvara and Svarnambika at fsivaganga A 
copper-plate charter from Pollachi (Coimbatore district), 
dated March 4, 17f>4,“ refers to the establishment by 
Madaiya, agent of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, of an agrahara 
called Madhamptira to the west of Anemale (Anamalai 
Hill), allotting shares to Brahmans; and to his gift of 
lands to the local Siva temple. Another, dated April 6, 
17C4,®® records the grant by Krishnaraja of the village of 
Sondekoppa, in Huliyurdurga-sthala, to Annaiya feastri. 
A nirupa of his, dated December 30, 1765®' and addressed 
to Kantaij’a of the PaUamda^HobaJi-Sime-Vichara, 

(sro Ittd Eph , VI. 330). Aiiotbpr record, % IitMc one {E. C., IX Cp. 
146), referriDf; to a f?rant by Haidar Alt of the villaf;e of Maliir to 8aidn 
Mnhanuimd Akal Shah Khadn for FtiXr<r>Phori»a, is dated 6. 1038 
[lGiV$], Svabhduii, Pu^hya tfK. 2. Thi«;, again, actually corrospoiida to 
January 6, 17G4 Ind. Eph., l.c.), though Rice places it in 17Ci‘) 
Haidar ib further atvied iii this epigraph as ** Hdjadhird/a~Baja>parantSi- 
rara mahn-pratUpa Ncu'db Hutdar All liahuddr ruling the empire of the 
ivorld.*' We ha\o also other reeordb of the same date (f.e., 1764), in 
which he is referred to as agent (Kdrya-l aria) to king Krishnaraja 11 (see, 
turiiisiaiice, if. A. Ji , ltf!24, pp. 66-57, 67-68, Xoi>. 61 and 62), Kvideutly, 
by 1764, Haidar had reached th^' height of hia power as the Sarv&dhtk&r% 
of My bore, although his theoretical designation of *' agent" to the 
reigning king continued to be formally retained in the public documeuU 
of the time. The asoription of supreme titles to Haidar is to be 
understood only oii thib footing. Even Karachari Dlaujar&jaiya, Haidar's 
predecessor in the ofticc of fianMfdAiAdrtiD Mysore, was looked upon as 
the supreme authority in Mysore during 1746-17R1 when he was at the 
plenitude of his power and gJoxy (see under Lu> rartf activity in Ch. XV 
below). And Haidar followed in bis W'ahe. ' 

84. Bangalore Dint. S'tppl. Fof., Nl. 92’9o : Svabhilnu, Pu&hya iu. 8, 
Wednesday. 

86. M. £. H., 1928 , App. A, p. 6 , Ho. 7: S. 168.5, fioablidnii, Phdlgu^a tu. 2, 
Sunday. Bee also and compare I. M* P.i 1. 660, Gb. 876 and 876. 

86. £. 0., XII Kg. 36 • 16%, Tdrana, Chaitraiu. 6. 

87. M. A, H., 1925, p. 17, No. 2: Pai^bhava, Pushya ba. S. Here for Panl- 
bhava read Bdrth^va, 
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directs him to pay 360 Kanthirdya varahas annually to 
the Guru Lakshmldhara-Tirtha at Channapatiia. Another, 
dated in 1765^ and addressed to Krishnaiya of the 
Ayahattu department, desires him to make over as 
sarvamdnya one-half of the village of Kadattur, in 
Salya-sth'ila (Salem), to Venkatanarasimhachar, great 
grandson of Kotikanyadanam Immadi-Lakshmikumara- 
Tirumalai-Tatacharya. Perhaps the last of the available 
records of Krishnaraja Wodeyar is a copper-plate charter, 
dated April 19, 1766,“ registering the grant of two 
villages in Firiyapatiia-sthala as ^rutriya-mdnya to the 
Guru of the Sripadaraya Math, Lakshminidhi-Tirtha* 
Sripada, disciple of 6ri-Vallabha-Tirtha (who was 
disciple of ^rtkantha- Tirtha ) These villages, according 
to the charter, had fallen into decay and were overgrown 
with jungle, infested by elephants and tigers. The 
object of the grant was the restoration of the villages to 
their former condition by clearing the jungle and making 
the ground fit for cultivation at the expense of the math, 
suitable remissions being made in the rental (to be paid 
for the villages during the first five years) for the 
construction of tanks, etc. We have also numerous 
documents of the reign, relating to sale of villages 
and lands, gifts, etc., by the king (1700-1763),*® 

38. Ib d, 1912, p. 58, pikra ISO. Krhhnaiya of this rreord is perhaps identical 
-with Bahahi Krishoaiva of the Mtly, Conn, and Uily. Count, C</rren., 
cited in Antr Oh. XI. 

.99. Ibid, 1926, pp. 70-71, No. 77 : 1689, Vyaya, Cbaxtra iu. 10. Here foj 

A 1689 read A 1688. Accepting the 6aha date, the Haport places the 
grant iu 1767, which, however, does not tally with the cyclic year, 
Tyaya actnally corresponds to S. 1688 (see. Ind. Eph., VI. 334). There 
was an intercalary Chaiira In that year (Ibid) and the grant must, iu 
keeping with theVaishijava tradition, be held to have been made on 
Nija-Chailra Vu, 10 (April 19, 1766), i.e., six days before the death of 
Kriahoaraja Wodeyar, 

40. Ibid, 1912, p. 58, para 180 1 1933, pp. 361-263, No. 66; 1928, pp. 62-63, 
No. 46 ; 1908, p. 24, para 78 (E, C., Mya, Dint. Suppl. Vol., Nj. 399 and 
800) (1760-1762) ; I. M. P., I. 661, Cb. 303, 304 and 805 (1760-1762) ; B. C., 
Ill (1) Nj. 16 ; IV (2) Ch. 81 i Ng. 7 ; Yl. 68; V (1) and (^ Hn. 118 and 132 
IX Nl. 61, and XII Xp. 113; Ok. 46, etc. (1761-1768). The Boyal sale 
deeds, cited here, point to the low state of ftnancea in the treasury which 
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private parties (1737-1760)“ and officials (1761- 
1766) 


(6) Ut the D*|avaiii : 
(1) 17SS 17fi7. 


The records of the Oalavai family, during the reign 
of Krishnaraja Wo^eyar, range from 
1735 to 1763. Although the Dalavai 
r&gime in Mysore was practically at an 
end in 1759, Karachuri Nanjarajaiya continued to make 
grants, etc., in his own name even during his retirement 
in Konanilr. A lithic inscription, which can be dated in 
July 1735,^'* registers a grant by Sarvadhikari Nanja- 
rajaiya (cousin brother of Dalavai Devarajaiya) to the 
matha of Maruladeva in Honnapura (Magadi taluk). 
From a copper-plate charter dated August 22, 1741,“ we 
learn that the Sarvadhikari, with the Dajavai’s consent, 
made all the sixteen great gifts to Brahmans, and, just 
before his death in 1739, had obtained the formal 


permission of Krishnaraja Wo^eyar for the formation and 
grant of an agrahdm (of 120 shares) to them in his own 
name (Nanjardja-samudra) m Kannamb&di (Kwi^vajauri) . 
About 1735, Dalavai Devarajaiya, we note, got built 
“ a strong bridge of twenty-three very substantial arches ’ 
over the Kapini river at Mallanamule.“ An inscription 

had hpou coiitmuouf,!} drained during troubled timea (1761-19GI). To 
restore the equilibrium, the practice of disposing of villages and landed 
property appean* to have come into increasing vogue in Mysore from 
about 1760 imwardi,. 

41. Jbtd, 1916, pp. 71-72, lara ISO {17.47) ; 1936, pp. 100-103, Ho, 28 (1761) ; 1912, 
p. 51, para 180 (r. C.. ifye. Vut. Suppt. Vol., TN. 264) (1763); 1924, 
pp. 54-65, No. 60 (1705) : 1914-1916, p. 64, para 110 (i’.C., Bangalore 
But. Suppl. Vol., M-i 86) (1767) : 1916, p. 72, para 131 (1760) ; E.C., IV 
(2' Ch. 56 (1750), 66(1758), 101 (1769), and III (1) Nj. 32 (1769), etc. 

42. ibvi, 1938, pp, 200-206, No. 31 (1737): 1908, p. 24, para 78 (E.C., Mf. 

But Biippl. Vol. . Nj. 298) (1761) ; 1926, pp. 6069, No. 76 ; 1926, pp. 98 94, 
No. no (1763) : 1924, pp. 6667. 67-68, Nob. 61 Si-d 62 (1764); E.O., IX 
Cp. 166 (1761), 146 (1764) ; An. 91 (1766) : III (1) N, <1766), etc. 

43. Ibtd, 1614-1916, p. 64, para 110 (E. C., Bangalore j-esf. Suppl. Vol., 
US. 122: Edbeitosa, Srdrona 4u7). The characters in the record ere 
considerably defaced. 

44 . E. C., IV (2) Yd. .58 (cited in f.n. 12 tupra) : 11. 31-36. 

46. See account of Bev Schumrti'e Embaeeg to Sermgapatam (1779), quoted 
laWiUce, I 846 (with f.ii.), App. VIII. From the context, “Uadene 
muley " of the text is to be identified vritb UaUanamfile, near Nanjangu^. 

00 
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from the Mackenzie Collection, dated April 6, 1747,^® 
refers to the erection by him of a two-storeyed Banga- 
manta/pa, named Sitd-vildsa, in the temple of Banganatha 
at Seringapatam, Devarajaiya is also, about this time, 
credited with the construction of a water-course by name 
Slta-sarovara, near the capital.” The Dalaodi Agra- 
haram Plates II, dated April 18, 1749,*® record the grant 
to Brahmans by him (Dajavai Devarajaiya), with the 
formal permission of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, of an agrahara 
of 120 shares, named Bdmachandrapura (south of 
T, Narasipur), formed out of fourteen villages acquired by 
him. A nirupa of Devarajaiya, dated in 1750*® and 
addressed to Tammaiya, Parupatyagar of Krishparaja- 
nagara-sthaja, directs him to see that a village of the 
revenue value of 100 varahas in that place was made 
over to the Lakshmlkantasvami temple at Kalale as per 
orders of the king. An inscription of about 1750 on a 
silver platter (for burning camphor) in the Narayanasviimi 
temple at Melkote, refers to it as a votive offering of 
Dalavai Devarfijaiya of Mysore {Mahiiiira Dalavdyi 
Devarajaiyana seve).^ A letter of the Dajavai, dated in 
1751“ and addressed to Ummaji-Papd't of Kolar, is of 
some interest. According to it, Ummaji-Papdit had sent 
word to Devarajaiya through Sabaji Nayaka that in case 
assurance was given in regard to the maintenance of the 
rights and privileges of the Deimukhi, VUpdnde, Nadu- 
Gauda and others as heretofore, as also with regard to 
the expenses of his establishment, the salary of the 40U 

46. Ms. Ho. lB-16-20, p. 66 '. Prabltava, Chaitra iu. T. 

47. Batd. Nsm., S. 99; see also and compare Byt. Baj. Cha„ 44. 

48. E- C., Ill (1) TN. 63 : ll. 1670, kukla, Vaiidkha iu, 12, Tuesday. Here 
for 1670 rend l). 1671. Bice places ibis document in 1748, relyiDf; 
mainly on the ^akadite. But the cyrhc year Suila actually corres- 
ponds to A 1671 (tee Ind. £ph., VI. 8001, and tbe date of tbe gnut falls 
on April 18, 1749, as above. 

49. it. A. B., 1914-1916, p. 64, para 110. 

60 I6td, 1908, p. 24, para 78 (H. 0., Ifya. But. Supp! Vo/., Sr. 290). 

61. Ibid, 1909-1910, p. 42, para 106. 
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Olekars of SSmaiya and the villages to be granted to 
himself, he would arrange for the transfer of Kolar to the 
Mysore Government and send his own younger brother 
to Seringapatam. Thereupon Devarajaiya wrote to him 
in reply that he need not feel the least anxiety about any 
of the matters mentioned above in case the place was 
loyally transferred to the Mysore Government ; and asked 
him to effect the transfer, looking upon the assurance 
given by Gopalarajaiya (Katti G5palaiaia Urs) and 
Sabaji Kayaka as assurance given by himself. A nirupa 
of Devarajaiya, dated January (5, 1754“ and addressed 
to Viraraju, Superintendent of the Mysiiru-Nagarada- 
HobaU-Sime, directs him to afford all facilities to the 
representatives of the 6ringeri Svami in their enquiries 
into the conduct of the disciples of the math and in the 
collection of the usual contributions from them, and to 
put down with a severe hand mischievous men causing 
obstruction to those representatives. A lithic record of 
about 175(5 from Bhavani-Kudal, registers the erection 
by Devarajaiya of a imntapa in the local Isvara temple.*® 
Another, dated in 175(5,** relates to the execution of 
repair's to the various parts of the temple of Avana&isvara 
at Avauasi, and the setting up of a linga called 
Sankaresvara in the south-east corner thereof, by Gutikar 
^ankaraiya, an official under Devarajaiya at Coimbatore. 
A copiier-plate inscription from Karamadm, dated in 
1757,** records the grant by Devarajaiya of the village of 
BhusurapaUam (''' Bhusurapalyam) to Brahmans. 

The earliest of Dalavai Karachuri Nanjarajaiya’s 
records is a lithic one dated March 10, 
^a) 1741-1763. 1741,*® referring to a grant of wet land 

(of the sowing capacity o? ten kolagas) 

62. Ibid, 1916, p. 72, para 131. (For thr text, see Sflrciiom, p. 46, Xo. 32; 
Sr\mukha, Pitsfij/u iu. 12). 

63. I. At. P., I. 626, Cb. 68. 64. Ibid, I. 623, Ob. 32 ; S. 1678, Dhatu. 

65. Ibid, Ob. 36 ; S. 1479, lioara. Hare lor S. 1479 read 6. 1679. 

66. AT. A. B., 1925, p. 61, Bo. 07 : 16C3, Dnrmati, Owibra 4u. 6 . 
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to the local god of Kanimbale by his agent Bamappa. 
Next we have inscriptions of about 174G on the pedestals 
of God Tandavei^vara and Goddess Chandikanibika in the 
temple of Mallikarjuna on the hill of Bettadapura, which 
speaks of them (i.e., pedestals) as his gifts.” We have 
also inscriptions of about 1750 on the pedestals of the 
metallic images of Dakshiiiamurti (in the temple of 
Gangadhare^vara at Seringapatam), Manunmani-Anima 
(processional image of Sarvainanga|a-Kamakshi-Amma 
in the temple of Agastyeivara at Tirumakudlu), Tanda- 
veivaraand Chandikambika (in the temple of Vaidyesvara 
at Talakad), and Tandavesvara and M&nOnmani (in the 
DivyalingeSvara temple at Haradanahalji, Chamarajanagar 
taluk) — referi’ing to these gifts as the service of Nanja- 
rajaiya.“ An inscription on the northern wall of the 
mahddvdra of the TrinayaneSvara temple at Mysore, 
datable in November 1 752,™ records the completion of the 
tower (gdpura) of the temple, caused to bo erected by the 
Dalavai. A hthic record, dated November 1, 1766,“ speaks 
of Viraiya, domestic agent {manevdrte Gurikdr) of 
Nanjarajaiya, as having got built the tank at Ghanna- 
patpa and made a rent-free gift of land thereunder 
(IcaUu-kodige) to gods and Brahmans. A nirupa of 
Nanjarajaiy'a, dated in 1759” and addressed to Basetti, 
Pdrupatyagdr of Mysore (Mahisdru-nagara), commun]- 
cates to him the king’s grant of the village of Tan^eya 
(of the revenue value of 120 varahas, in the Mysuru- 
Nagara-8tha}a under the jurisdiction of the Mysuru~ 

67. Ilia, 1912-1913, p. 49, pare 114 (E. C., Afy». Diit. .Siippl. Vol., Hs. 161) 
The donor Kur6chari Nanjarijaiye ib referred to tbue; Nanjsrija 
Wa^eyaraiya, son of Vlraiaja Wa^oyaraiya of Kajale and grandson of 
Mahisur Da|aVai Do^jaiya of Bharadvija-g6tra, ilvalayaua-autra and 
Rik-iakba. 

68. IM, 1912, p. 58, para 180 (E. O., Afp». Dut. Suppl. Vol., Sr. 174, IN. 149 
and 194). 

59. Ibid, 1909, p. 27, para 102 (Ibtd, My. 107- ,4. 1675, Atiglraia, KirtXka 
la t, where for S. 1676 read 1674). 

60. E. C., IX Cp. 34 : .4. 1678, Dhatu, Kirtika lu. 10, 

61. M A. S., 1918, p. 69, pars 131. 
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Nagarada-H5bali--Viehdra-Chdvadi) to provide for offer- 
ings of rice and lamps in the Prasanna-NanjundeSvara 
temple — built at his own expense by Kalale Chikkaiya, 
on the northern bank of the Kapila near Nanjangu^ — 
and for the upkeep of the satra there and of the jangama- 
maiha in the Pete of Mysore, also founded by Chikkaiya ; 
and directs him to carry out the king’s orders. Among 
other records of Nanjarajaiya, assignable to the period 
c. 1756-17(50, are inscriptions referring to his setting up of 
images of sixty-three ^aiva saints — with their respective 
names inscribed thereon — in the Srlkapthesvara temple 
at Nanjangud, and his gifts of two silver chowries 
(chdmara) and a silver cup to the LakshmTkantasvami 
temple at Kajale and of the image of Tandavesvara to the 
Kame^vara temple at Kamanathpur.^ A lithic record 
from Madaniir, dated February 11, 1761,® registers a 
grant of villages for services to god Annadani-Rsmesvara 
of Bangarahajli-Bamanathpur. Three nirupas of his, all 
dated in 1708,*’* relate in the main to a car festival that 
w'as to take place at the Lakshmikiintasvami temple at 
Kajale on the (ith lunar day of the dark fortnight of 
^rdvana annually under the name Nanjardja-Tirundlu*^ 
during the asterism of KrttiKd. One of these nirupas, 
addressed to Nagaiya, Pdrupatyagdr of Piriyapatpa, 
intimates to him the grant by Nanjarajaiya of the village of 
Karatalu (of the revenue value of 220 varahas) in Rudra- 
patna hobh, to provide for the function and orders him 
to treat the village as a tax-free endowment. Another, 
addressed to Venkatesaiya, directs him to supply the 

sai E. C., IV (2) Xj. 200-265; Af. A. S., 1918, l.r. ■ 1917, p. 69, par* Ml ! 
1900, l.e. 

63. Ihid, V (1) and (2) Ag. 81 . riirnwo, Migha lu. V. s,e alao Ibid, Ag. 60 
(Ft’bmar; M, 1761), a grant by VlEarajaiya, wu ol Xanjarajalya, more 
fully noticed under Domritie life in Cb, XV below. 

6t. M. A. B., 1914.1916, p. 66, par* 110. 

65. A festival organized and endowed by KarichSri Nanjataiaiya. See 
Appx. v-(2). 

66. Tbia grant is also rofon-ed to in X. C., IV (2) Yd. 82 (1767), a litbi 
record. 
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temple at Ealale with 50 milch cows and see that they are 
properly tended, and to collect the revenue of the village 
Earata}u and carry on the car festival from the next year. 

The grants show that in keeping with the spirit of 
toleration characterising Hindu kings, 
timM *** **** Krishi.iaraja did not differentiate bet- 
ween classes of his subjects. Hindus 
and Mussalmans received equal treatment. The Sringeri 
math received special attention, having regard to its 
importance and the influence it wielded. Institutions 
and individuals of other sections of the people also 
throve under the unstinted support of the king. So 
deeprooted were the traditions of the early rulers and the 
Dajavais in this regard that, as we shall see, Haidar, 
during his regime as Sarvadhikari of Mysore (1761-178^), 
could not but cherish thorn and make them the 
foundation of his political policy. 

The state of the times is to some extent reflected 
generally in the records above referred 
**** literary productions 

noticed in the next chapter.®" The 
maintenanace of the ideal of Vanm&rama-dharma and 
crystallistaion of society into recognised castes helped to 
preserve society against political cataclysms outside the 
country and revolutions within. The even tenor of the 
daily life of the various classes seems to have been 
hardly disturbed by the one or the other. The displace- 
ment of chiefs and rulers, of ministers and agents was 
not felt by the general body of the people. Neither the 
quiet of the Brahmanical settlements (a^rahdras) , nor the 
even pursuit of religious and literary avocations and of 
institutions (like maths and temples) was disturbed. The 
feasts and festivals were observed as of old. The temple 
festivals {Gdkuldftami, Vasaiitotsavam and the others 

67. See eleo, on tlua and the followinf; sectione, article entitled Two Centuries 
of Wofeyar Buie in Mysore by K. Subba Rao in the Q. J. M. S., 
XXllI. 468-473. 
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usually termed Tirundh) were celebrated with the usual 
eclat. The management of the temples continued in the 
hands of the sthdnikas, who had been, if anything, more 
assertive than ever in the exercise of their authority. 

Trade and Commerce went along traditional 
lines, the State maintaining a 
zDerc^° monopoly of Sandal-wood, which 

attracted the attention of the European 
traders in India.® The hana and varaha continued to 
be the prevailing currency of the period. From the 
references in certain inscriptions to the tax levied on 
looms (magga terige) and on cotton (hatti povimu), it 
would seem that weaving as an industry was next only 
to agriculture. Evidently the handloom industry was 
showing a tendency to expansion and afforded scope for 
taxation. The military and civil professions derived 
their income from salaries (suvarndddyd) and in excep- 
tional cases from lands also (davasdddya) granted to 
them by the ruler. Gifts were the commonest mode 
of acquisition of landed property by certain classes of 
people. Assignment of lands for military purposes 
{i.e., to meet military expenditure) was a feature of the 
time. Deeds relating to the conveyance of villages by 
the king to private parties during the latter part of the 
reign throw light on the low state of the State’s finances. 
The treasury was evidently getting depleted more and 
more during 1751-17(51. It is said that as regards some 
of these sales “ the price received in each case W'as 
nearly ten times the annual rental value of the same.” 

During the reign of Erisbi;iaraja II, the old financial 
system — modified by Chikkadevaraja 
Taxation. Wodeyar — was being* continually 

adapted to the requirements of a 

68. Bee, on this point, lUcord$ of 8t. George : TeUi. Cone. (1748-69), 309, 
222; (1750-51), JOS, 116, where tlie imposition by the King of Mysore 
of an '* impediment ” on Sandal-wood **oxported out of bis conutry " 
Is frequently referred to. 
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polity dominated by the civil and military elements. The 
main sources of State income were, as of old, land revenue, 
excise, income-tax, tolls and customs, and local and com- 
munal taxes. An examination of these items shows that 
both as regards levy and incidence, there was a constant 
tendency at adaptation. While there were some departures 
in the matter of levy, in other cases there were improve- 
ments effected and thus the earlier system was sought to 
be improved from the point of view of yield. Thus, under 
land revenue, besides the existing items, there were 
included the tax on building sites of Brahmans and 
^udras (hrdhmana niveiana, sudra nivHana) in villages 
and the major towns (Iialli, hiriyiii)-, a moiety of the 
income derived from rent-free lands granted to menials 
(uliga mdnyada areoasi) ; the quit-rent from jodi lands 
granted rent-free (mdnyada jodi) ; the fee levied for 
assessment rolls (patte kdnike) ; the tax on plots of 
land where greens were grown (soppina iota) ; the tax 
on minor crops raised (cliiluvdna pairu, jdjari pairu) ; 
the additional revenue raised from dependent villages 
(vpagrdmagala hechchu huftuvali) ; the surplus revenue 
derived from the lands under the tanks, i.e., rates 
levied on crops raised under the tanks and in garden 
lands (kere kelagana hechchu huttuvaU, kere pairu, 
toiada pairu) ; the fixed cash assessments levied (distu 
nagadu kanddya), the tax on dung hills (tippe halla) ; 
and on the iron sugarcane mills installed in place of 
the wooden ones (kabhinada kabbina gdna). Under 
income-tax were included the tax on profits in business 
(Idbhdddya), and the tax on income derived from 
exports (hordddya). Tolls and customs formed a major 
source of revenue and under this head were included 
octroi duties (sunkada pommu) on cloth (javali), cotton 
(hatti pommu), and road tolls (marga sunka). Under 
local taxes, it is worthy of note that while the earlier 
levies were maintained, most of the taxes intioduced 
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by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, as an exceptional measure, 
appear to have fallen into desnetude, only some being 
current (such as DSvardya vatta, kuri terige and mane 
terige). An interesting addition under this head, during 
this period, as elsewhere indicated, was the tax known 
as bala terige, a fee levied on tailed animals. Another 
addition was the item known as devata arev&si, a 
moiety of the income set apart for divine service A 
rather unique tax, throwing light on the political 
conditions of the times, was the dandina kanike, mili- 
tary cess, which later developed into the nazarana 
under Haidar. A similar item was the one known as 
sendya, which was a cess levied on military othcers. 
These taxes appear to have been introduced in the 
latter half of Krishparaja’s reign. These indicate the 
character of the times as much as the expedients 
adopted to cast the taxation net wider so as to cover 
even the military. Among communal taxes, inscrip- 
tions prominently mention only jafikiita, samaydchdra 
and puravarga (evidently a variety of profession tax 
levied on certain sections of people living in the cities 
as differentiated from the major towns), which would 
indicate that the government had still its hold on caste 
associations and meetings in particular localities. 
Under miscellaneous sources, we find included the 
items known as additional presents or benevolences 
(hechchu bedige or kanike) and the fee for putting the 
tlkd on the forehead (ndmagdnike) . Notwithstanding 
these additional levies, the records bear out in an ample 
measure the general contentment of the people during 
the period, despite the violent character pf the changes 
that were taking place both in and outside of Mysore* 
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Social life : 1734-1761 — Vodic learning and culture— Literary 
activity : Karachuri Nanjarajaiya — His works : (a) The 
Sivabhakta-Vilasa-Darpanam and other Saira-Puranas and 
Mdhatmyas, c. 1734-1742 — (b) Tho Mahabharata, the 
Kakudgiri-Mahatmya, the Sangita-daTigadhara, etc., c. 
1742-1761 — (c) The Garalapuri-MahiniadarsaiUaralapuri- 
Mahatmya), c. 1763-1765 — The proteges of the Dalavais : 
Nuronda ; The Sauiidara-Kavya, e. 1740— Krishna 
Dikshita ; The Dalavai Ayraharnm Plates IT, 1749 — 
Kasipati-Pandita : Coiiimcntary on the SaJigita-Oangadliara, 
c. 1748 — Narasimha-Kavi : The Navjaraja-Yasobhushavam 
(including the Cliandrakala~Kalyana), c. 1748-1750; Tho 
Sivadaya-Saha^ram — Nilakantha-Kavi ; Tho Nanjaraja- 
yasassamoUasa-Champuh, c. 1748-1750 — Vonkatosa : Tho 
Ralasya-Mahatmya, c. 1763-1766 — Other writers, c. 1740- 
1760 : Gopalaraja ; The Kamalachala-Mahatmya, c. 1740 : 
Channarajappa : Tho Venkalesvara-Sataka, c. 1700 ; 

Padmaraja-Pandit : The Vijayakumarana-Kathc, c. 1750 — 
Domestic life : Queens and cliildron of Krishnuraja — Other 
members of the Boyal Family — Tho Dalavais — Doatli of 
Erishnaraja Wodeyar, April 25, 1766 — The cliaractor of his 
rule and the conduct of his ministers — Evil offocts of 
wrong ministerial behaviour; loss of power and displace- 
ment by Haidar Ali — Nanjaraja’s faults of character and 
the penalty he paid for them— Why he failed in his attempt 
to take Trichinopoly — Bedeeming features in his character : 
His memoralrlo stand for the political liberty of Southern 
India — Nanjaraja, the symbol of the independence of the 
South — His fatal mistake : lack of planning and prepara- 
tion lor war — The man and his idea : a justification — 
Kanjaraja and Bolingbroke : a comparison and a contrast — 
The Dalavai brothers ; an estimate of their work — The 
602 
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credit due to them — Besults of the disaster at Trichinopoly : 
End of the Balavai regime and the emergence of Haidar 
Ali — Krishnaraja Wodeyar II as he might have been. 

I NVOLVED as the kingdom was in intricate foreign 
politics and internal troubles continuously daring 
1751-1761, the social side of the reign 
i^Sociai life . 1734- Krishnaraja Wodeyar is perhaps best 
seen to advantage in the period 1731- 
1751, an epoch marked by the ascendency of the Dajavais 
on the one hand and on the other by peace and security 
in the State, despite the occasional inroads of the 
Mahrattas and the blughals. Of Seringapatam, during 
this period, we glean a picture as a flourishing city with 
a large resident population as busy and active as a 
hundred years ago. We read of it as still shining as a 
mediaeval Hindu city ruled by a king who maintained 
the traditions of a revered past. With its impregnable 
and extensive fort (I'dte) adorned by the moat, ramparts, 
spikes and bastions ; its richly plastered mansions 
(bharana, saiidha) ; its magnificent Palace {armiane) 
brilliant with its many exquisitely carved halls with self- 
expressive names Saundarija-Vildsa, Chitra-idle, 
Chandra-idle, Hajdra-chdeadi, Navaranga-mantapa and 
lihadra-bhavaita ; and its jewelled throne {ratna-simhd- 
sana) Seringapatam was as ever before an object of beauty 
and admiration. Among the attractive features of life in 
the capital city were the king’s Durbar {olaga) in the 
gorgeously decorated court-hall (Olaga-idlc, Hajdra- 
chdvadi) of the Palace and the gi-and Mahdnavanii or 
Navardtri festival, conducted in the impressive old style.® 
Indeed the Dasara, with its elaborate programme of 
wrestling by jettis (malla-yvddha, mufti-jaddha) and 

1. Sawid. KAi*., chn. I, IV, IX-XII; iiw Kanjartijayaiat. C7iam., II. tl. 6. 
For an account oC these and other worhs cited in this Chapter, see under 
Literary activity below. 

2. Ibid^ cha. I, IV| XX and Xll. 
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the procession-in-state on the tenth day (Pauju), had 
attained considerable popularity." One of Krishparaja 
Wodeyar’s Durbars held about 1740 was, it is interesting 
to find,^ attended by the following among other feuda- 
tories of his, namely, Doddaiya of Samballi, Chaluvaiya 
of Anantagiri, Eantaiya of Haradanahalli, Krishnaiya of 
Maddiir, KemparSjaiya of Bejjur [the conqueror of 
Baiche Gauda of (Chik) BailSpur], Alangada Narasaiya 
of Magadi, Virarajaiya of Nuggehalli, Chikkaiya of 
Eadur, Narasarajaiya of Eadaba, Chaluvarajaiya of 
Hebbur, Muddarajaiya of Chiknayakanahajji and 
Devarajaiya of 6ulagiri ; the chiefs of Salem (Sdlt/a), 
Denkanikote, Hosur, Naiuakal, Satyamangalam, Coim- 
batore (Goyamuttur), Mysore, Gaurambudhi, Yelandur, 
Piriyapatpa, Hole-Narasipur (Nnrasimhapura), Arkal- 
gud, Eandikere, Turuvekere {Turugere), Devaraya-durga, 
Tumkur, Maddagiri, Eupigal, Huliyiir-durga and 
Channapatna ; and the headmen (.G ttrikdr) of Eikkeri, 
Belur, Haranahalli, HonnavaUi and 0 Dipdigal. The 
festival had grown with the ages and the feudatories 
seemed to delight in its celebration even mure than their 
liege-lord. Its social aspects were as much appreciated 
by about this time as their political. 

Vedic learning and culture continued to be preserved 
intact during the period. We have 
culture. leierence to the capital city ot beringa- 

patain with its Brahmanical tenements 
(bhustcra-nikara-nivedana) always resplendent with the 
fragrant odour of the flame of sacrificial fire, whose 
inhabitants, leading good domestic lives, were reputed for 
their proficiency in Vedic lore and disputation.® Among 
the Vedic scholars of the time, Pradhan Venkatapataiya 

8. Ibid, ch. XII. 

4. Ibid, 1 , 89-Sa. 

6. Na/njarajayatiaa. Oham.t II. ff. ^>7: nirantara dedtpyamdna hUma/AhUma, 
gandha augandhi vdia ; V£dliihu> vddishucha atyantam chaiuruh cltatur^ 
ahva^. 
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\iras, it is interesting to note,” well known for his 
attainments in the Purdnas : he was descended from a 
learned family, his father Timmapparya being referred 
to as one who could recite the whole of the Yajur-Veda 
and the Apantambha-Sutra. 

The court of Erishnaraja Wo^eyar was the symbol of 
the culture and tastes of the times. 

Literary activity. Literature— sacred and secular — and 

the arts flourished as usual under royal 
patronage. Karachuri Nanjarajaiya — referred to as 
Nanjaraja in literary works — was 
rsiaiya*^”" himself, we learn,’ the foremost among 

the scholars of K rishparaja’s court. An 
accomplished person that he was, he had mastered, and 
was known to have had at his fingers’ ends, all arts.® 
Gifted with a nice sense of discrimination,® he used to 
take delight in the company of the learned.’® He 
hod been initiated into the tenets of Saivisiu,” and had 

G. Sw Af. A. It., 1923, pp. 06-70, No. 68 (1744), cited in Ch. XIV, t.n, 13 
The RcnealoKy of Veiika^pataiya, acrordiiif? to this record* \^’as ar 

follow • 

Guvinda Pa^Syaka of Kauuambadi {Ka9}vapun) 


Qupalarya | 

Kriahnarya o'VPdic ecbolars 
j i 

Tiinina^paryaj 
VeukatapatDn. Kavn. 

7. Sauffl, Gangii,, ff. J : iirimat-KrvJina mahlhhvju narapatfi I'idvat 
pradhifndffTtti^ify ^r^^J^anja'kihiiipiUaMa. 

H. also l^afiJaT^jayaiu,, I. p. &: sahala ha\&n%dhi \ narvdh kttlSk 

iiraat k^ta fiasfaiijali putf^h. 

9. Kau)arajaf/fi^as. Cham., 1. ft. S : 9drd6&ra vivScJianati chaturah . 

10. 1* 18 ; Par.* I, 19; also Jifhh. Jdi.* ft. 1, and 

Sabhd.t S. 118* and Bhadragiri-MAhdt., col : budhajanarodana 
gCi^thiyaveaagi i budhafatta raf^ane. * 

11. Ibid, I, 14: Pdiupaia idutrarilta iatva a . , , ftfvfu. 
Here the word Pdiupaia has to be aaderatood ae meaning **of or relating 
tofSiva," and not the Pi^upata school of ^aiviam. Nanjaraja was a 
duddha>Saiva. Puriug his time* the PaSupata school as each had nearly, 
if not wholly, gone out of eaiRience. Broadly the passage may be 
rendered thus : " He having learnt the fundamental doctrines pertaining 
to the religion of diva/' 
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drunk deep in the fountain of the Saivdgamas and 
Nigamas, including the &aiva-Panchdkshara}* Profi- 
cient in composing poems in Sanskrit, Telugu, Kannada 
and other languages, he could study independently a 
gloss or commentary on a treatise or text,^^ and was held 
in high esteem by his contemporaries as a new Bhuja 
in the matter of appreciation and encouragement of 
literary merit (&rl~Nanjarajo nava-Bhiijarajah ; nutana- 
Bhojarajali) 

Most of the earlier literary productions of Nanjaraja 


His works : 

(a) The ^ivahha- 
hia-Vxld 8 a-Darpn- 
natn end other 
Haiva-Purdnaa and 
M ah at my a St c* 
1734.1742. 


extant are adaptations in Kannada 
prose (vaehana kavya; tiku), assign- 
able to the period c. 1734-1742.’® They 
generally belong to a series entitled 
Nanjaraja-Vdni-Vildsa and deal with 
^laiva-PurSniis, ritualism and philoso- 


phy. They are written in intelligible 
modem Kannada (achcha Kannada) for popular edifica- 
tion (akhilararioante), and begin with invocations, 
among others, to ^liva, Gapesa, Nilakantha-Bhashyakara 
(Srikanthacharya) , llaradattacharya and Sundaresvara- 
charya, some of the works” being preceded also by a 
short poetical account of the pedigree of Nanjaraja (i.e., 
of the Kalale Family), Thus he rendered from Sanskrit 
the Sivabhakta-Vildsa-Darpanam (in 90 chapters),'® 


12. Ibidi 1, 13'14; Ibid^ 1, 12-13; vara kiodffama fUt/amadarthavanaridu. 
1*. libh. nabha., l.o. ; also Marbanrffya Parana, col. ; liiviibhakta-Vi. 
Dor., col. ; and JJhadragiri-Mahat., l.c. : Oirvanandhra KaniHakidi 
ndnd bhathn vUftha kivi/n rachant chahirl dhmlna. 
ii. Nan/arajayaSo,,!. p. 4. ivayam vyakhMpHhlmadhioatati. 

15. Xbid, VI. p. 89. 

16. Nanjaraja, as he lelk us, began the Adi-Parva ol his Muhiibharata in 
1T42 (S. 1664, Bimdiibhi), just at a time when be bad finished bis major 
works on Saiva Puriitat, such as miatija-MihSirnya, SivabJuikla- 
VOAaa-Darjianam, Pliadragiri-Makattnya, etc. (see Mbit, idi., S. 1). 
This enables us to assign tbese earlier works of his to c. 1734-1742 
See alsoaud compare Kur. Ka. Oka., Ill, 40.47. 

17. See, for instance, the kiuo-Oi. and the kivabhakla. Vi. Bar. 

18. Mas. Nos. A. 186 and 220-~P. ; }Syt. Or. Lib. ; alao No. IB-lfl-Sl— P. L . ; 
Mad. Or. Lib. We have also, in palm leaf, a Telugu version of this 
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dealing with the Sivabhakta-Mdhdtmya of the Skdndopa- 
Purdna of Vyasa; ^ivadharmottara-Vachana oi PurdM 
(in 50 chapters) and the SetumahimddaHa (in 52 
chapters)® of the Skdnda-Purdna ; ^iva-Gtie (in 16 
chapters)® of the Padma-Purdna ; Linga-Purdna (in 
two parts of 108 and 50 chapters respectively) ; ® 
Mdrkandcya-Purdna (Tdtparya-dtpike) Bhadragiri- 
Mdhdtmya (in 16 chapters),® dealing with the legendary 
history of Bhadragiri as told in the Braktiianda-Purdna ; 
Hdldsya-Mdhdtmya (in 71 chapters),*^ depicting the 
sixty-four sports of Sundaresvara of Madura, as narrated 
in the Agasfya-Samkitd of the Skdnda-Purdna', 
HaradatfdcJidrya-Mdlidtmya (in 10 chapters) ® describing 
the life-history of Haradattacharya, the f^aiva preceptor, 
according to the Bliavishydttara-Purdna ; and the 
VighnZivara-Vrata-Kalpa (in three parts, namely, 
Syamantakdpakhydna, Sankastahara-Chaturthl-Vrata 
and Dhvndi-Viiiayaka-Charitre),^ dealing with the 
worship of (Tanesii as prescribed in the BhuvUbyultara- 
Purdna and the K<iiimaliimdrtha-I)nrp(maiii of the 
Skunda-Purd na . 


work— krowii Sinibludtii VtLl'^om—t'.cribed to Xaiijaraja. This 
1j»s bivn limiiRlit tn our iiotico Iiy .Mr. U. VriikiiU Rrddi, ’NoRaiii, 
Kurunol diutrict 

19. M». No. IS-ao-lS -i'. L ; Ifnd. Or. Lib. 

20. Sfc Kar. lia. Clui., III. 10. 

21. Ms. No. Iti'i'iU -/*. L. ; Mail, (h. /.</,. ; also Ms. No. A. 12S — ; .tfos. 
Or. Ltb. 

92. Ms. No. 19-2-37 -I'.; jV.id. Or. Lib.; also No. 19-1920 -P. L.;Mnd. 
Or. Lib. 

23. Mb. No. K. 46 — P. L. 1 Aft/s. Or. Lib. 

24 Ms. No, 18 18-14-7'. 1.. ; Mad. Or. Lib. Bbadra(firi : a bill to the 
Routb-we&t of tlir coufluruce of rivers Pliiakiiil and 
26. Mb. No. 19-8-66— P. j Mad. Or. Lib.; also No. A. 1."' .“. ; Mj/b. Or. Lib. 
There arc three Mss. of this work in the Mad, Or. Lt, and four iii the 
Myn. (It. Lib. Naiijarija ia kuowu to have written a Telugu rersiou 
also of the Muidnyn.MahtJImya. 

26. Mr. No. 186-P. L. ; .Uyi. Or. Lib. 

97. Mb. No. B. 269— J’. ; Mya. Or. Ltb. Bee also Dei. Cat. Kan, Mm. of the 
Mad. Or. Lib., II, item Noa. 249, 261 and 278. 
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Between 1742-1751 Nanjaraja seems to have been 
(4) The preparation of a 

rata, the Kakadgiri- modem Eannada prose version of the 
Mahaimy a, the Mahdbkarata (Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya- 
liiara, etc., e. ma- fyhu), also under the aenea Nanjaraja- 
iwi. Vdni-Vildka, of which the following 

portions are extant : the Adi-Parva (in 199 chapters),® 
Sabhd-Parva (in 132 chapters),® Anuidsanika-Parva, 
Drdna-Parva, ^alya-Parvu and Sauptika-Parva^ and 
title Hari-Vamia (in 101 chapters).® About 1748-1749 
NanjarSja appears to have rendered into Eannada the 
Kakudgiri-Mdhdtmya,^ a prose work (in 20 chapters) 
treating of the sanctity of ^ivaganga according to the 
Tirthor^Klumda of the Skdnda-Purdna. The version is 
otherwise known as Sajjana-Kartut-rasayana (Sajjana- 
Kama-rasdyanamembi tiku), meaning literally, pleasing 
to the ears of the good (i e,, devotees of §iva). It begins, 
like his earlier works, with the introductory chapter — 
dealing with his pedigree— referring also to his expedi- 
tion to Pharanagar (c. 1746) and siege of Devana- 
halji (1746-1747).®^ Nanjaraja is further credited with 
having written the Sangita-Gangddhara and numerous 
other works in Sanskrit. Only the Sangita-Gangddhara 


28. In view of what hae been 6tat€>d m f.n. 16 niifrag the entire aeries of 
' Nanjaiaja's prose version of the Mah4ibhdrata has to be fixed in the 

period c. 1742-1761. Some of his later works, noticed above, are also 
assignable to this period, bince be was during 1761-1761 engrossed 
in public affairs which should have kept him away from steady literaiy 
pursuits. 

29. Ms. No. 18-21-18— P. L , ; Mad. Or. Lib. 
aO. Mb. No. 18 16-19— P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

31. Mss. Nos. 1&'16-17 and 18-20-11 — P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. See also Vet. 

Cat, Kan* M»t, of the Mad. Or, item Nos. 106 and 107. 

82. Mb. No. 104 (P. L ) in the Maharaja*9 SanBkrit College Library, 
My tore. 

33. Ms. No. 166 — P. L . ; My», Or. Lib. ; also No. B. 986 — P. ; JIfyt. Or. Lib. 
84. See Nanjardjayaio., VI p. 89: tatkavi Bamakahamfva kfti-n&yaklna 
KalulS htda chhrantana aukfta paripakfna svakapOla kalyita Sattgita- 
OangOdharddyanika prabandJuibkinaya darianajanita kanii^ina 
. . t Nanjarajtna^ 
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(c. 1746-1748), however, has so far come down to us.® 
It is an epic poem in six^ cantos, modelled in the main 
on Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda. The work begins as usual 
with invocations to Siva and an account of the genealogy, 
etc., of the author, and centres round the sports of 
Siva with the wives of the hermits of Darukavana, the 
re.sulting estrangement from Parvati, the separation and 
sufferings of the couple, the intercession of the maid, 
the reconciliation, the re-union and the joys of Siva and 
Parvati. Alike in point of subject-matter and method 
of treatment, the poem is to be reckoned a contri- 
bution of unique interest to the devotional literature 
in Saivism. 

Between 1751 and 1761, Nanjaraja does not seem to 
have produced any literary works, fully engrossed as he 
was in political and military affairs. Perhaps the latest 
available production of Nanjaraja is the Garalapvri- 
Mahitnadaria (Gara]apuri-Mdhatmya) (c. 1763-1765),® 
(c) The Garaia- ® Kannada prose work {tiku) in twelve 
p u ri-itahimadariti chapters, treating of the sanctity of 
{GarainpiiH- Nanjangiid as dealt with in the Sktluda- 

Purana. The occasion for the writing 
of this work was the inauguration by Nanjaraja of the 
Nanjaraja-Tirundlu about ITOS.** When completed, it 
was, wc are told,® dedicated by him to Sii-Nanjundesvara 
of Nanjangiid. 


86. Ms. No. 4422 (witli text and couimeiitary in Teluffu charaetprs) — P. L. \ 
Mijb. Or. JAb. St ‘0 fl. 1, wbero the coiumeutotor refers to the author 
and his work thus : J^rl-NanJft^knhitijkilakfHa raehitnm SangHa^Gnngd’ 
(lharnm\ Sri-Nnujanlja mahilkuvi^ . , . 

dhttnibhidhanam mahd-'kdvgam drabhavidn(f?i, Tko text of the poem 
has lately been edited and pnbliehed by Mr. M. It. ^.anbare, Belgaum. 
The oonimentary in separately nf^iced above. 

36. Ms. Nos. K, 406 (i^ L.) and A, 20 (P.) in the Afys. Or. Lib. ; see also 
LtM, Oat. Kan. Mbs. of the Mod. Or. Lib.^ 11, item No. 263. 

37. Vide ooK to item Ko. S63 in Ibid, 

38. Ibid 

PP 
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of 


The proteges 
the Dajavfiis : 

Nuronda : 

The Saundara- 
KAVya^ c. 1740. 


Under the direct patronage of the Dalavais, Nuronda 
wrote the Sayjtidara-Kavya (c. 1740),® 
a Kannada poem in thirteen chapters 
(sandhi). The poet seems to have 
been a resident of Seringapatam, since 
he shows a close acquaintance with 
that place^ and constantly refers to 
the local gods thereof (i.e., Gangadharesvara and Banga- 
natha).^^ He appears too as a devout Vira-Saiva with a 
tolerant outlook on life. He mentions Toptada-SiddciS- 
vara of Yedeyur (a deified Vira-^aiva saint and poet, c. 
1470),^ and begins each chapter generally with invocation 
to Saiva deities (as, for instance, Ti inei5a, Nan jundei vara, 
Gangadharesvara, Parvati, Chamupdi, etc.), occasionally 
praising Vishpu as well (for instance, in the manifesta- 
tions of 6ankai'a-Narayana, Hanganatha, VepugopSla- 
Krishpa, etc.).^® The poem is written in the colloquial 
Sdngatya metre. Curiously enough, it is conspicuous 
by the absence of any Saivite topic as its theme but 
deals for the most part with the exploits of Dajavai 
Uevarajaiya and Karachuri Nanjarajaiya during the 
invasion of Mysore by the Nawab of Arcot (1737) The 
poet not infrequently eulogises the Dalavais,*® and 
exhibits an intimate knowledge of the court of Krishqa- 
raja Wodeyar and of life in Seringapatam.*® The 


39. Ms. No. B. 286 — P. ; Myn, Or, Lib, 1m ch. XIII, v. 162, we are told 
that the Saundara-KAvya was begun OD KArtiha in. 10 aud completed ou 
Aivija iu. 10, the cyclic year, however, uot being mentioned. But at the 
very end of the Ms. is a passage referring to its completion on DhAtu^ 
MArgniiro ba. 10, which correspond*! to December 17, 1766. Probably a 
copy of the work was made by the scribe in 1766. In any case the 
Saundnra’Kdvpa appears to liave been writteo not earlier than 1740 and 
not later tba^ 1766. See also aud compare Kar, Ka, Oha.^ III. 47-60. 

40. See ch. I. 

41. See chs. I, II, V, VIII-XI, and XHI 

42. See ch. XIII, v. 96 

48. Vtde chs. IV-VII, IX, XI and XII. 

44. Vide chs. V-X. For details, vidr Cb. IV, pp. 74-77, of this vol, 

46. See chs. II, IV-X. 

46. See chs. MV, IX-XU, 
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Saundara-Kdvya bears, on the whole, ample testimony 
to the ascendency of the Dalavais in Mysore during the 
early years of Erishparaja’s reign and is of considerable 
value for the social, and no less political, history of the 
times. 

Erishijia Dikshita of Ea4yapa-g6tra and Sama-Sakha, a 
scholar of the court of Krishnaraja 
Krisbpa Dikahita . Wo^eyar, composed the Dalavdi 
The Dal a vat Agrahdram Plates 11 (17^9) issued by 
II, 1749 . Dalavai Devarajaiya.*' This inscription, 

in sixteen plates, is in a mixture of 
Sanskrit and Kannada, the Sanskrit portion, dealing with 
the pedigree, etc., of the Mysore rulers and the 
Dalavais, being written in the usual Kdvya style. 
Krishna Dikshita composed also the Hampdpur Plate 
(1744), another record in Sanskrit.** 

Among the proteges of Karikihuri Nanjaxajaiya, in 
particular, Kasipati-Pan^ita, son of 
Umapati-Pandita of Kaupdinya-gotra, 
CommfiitRry du -yyrote 3 , commentary in Sanskrit, 

SuHffUa i ^ A wt v -/ 

dAara, c. 1748 . entitled Sravana-N andini (c, 1748),” 

on the Sangita-Gangddhara of Nanja- 
raja. His commentary is, as it were, a treatise on 
poetics and he refers in it to a Bhdna by name Mukundd- 
nanda, and to Blidva-PrakdSikd and KdvyddarSa 
among earlier works on poetics.*” Kaiipati-Pan^ita is 
most unstinted in his admiration of the poetical talents 
of his patron.** And he is himself highly spoken of by 
his own contemporaries as a versatile scholar and poet.** 

47. D.a., Ill (1) TN. 68, 11. 1388-1389. 

48. Vid»t .11. 6 supra. 

49. See £f. 1 of the Ms. ot SangUa-GanyAdhttra^ cited in t.u. SSetfpra; also 
,col. at the end of each canto. 

SO Ibid. 

61. J6id, where RSdlpati'Fandita speaks of Nanjaraja as Mahdhavih sahtda 
kalAnidhthy etc. 

62. NaniafAjayaiO.t VI. p. 89 : sakalakalil kuialnmatinA sarasa-kavi-chakrOm 
VAftwd Kdiipaf i audhlmanind. 

pp* 
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Narasimho-Kavi, of Hanagara-Eula and son of a 
scholar by name feivarama,®* wrote the 
N»rBBimh»-K»vi : Nanjarajo-YaJobhushaMm (c. 1748- 

The Naiijaraia- 1750)“ The poet was the disciple of 

TaiobhUahanam ... ^ - -ir - 

(including the CTan. a religious preceptor by name YOga- 
drakaia-Kaij/ana),e. nanda-Yatmdra,*® and was, we learn,®® 
one of those who followed the estab- 
lished standards of good literary composition, having 
mastered the ^astras and literature,®' probably under his 
own father.®® He had a friend and colleague in one 
Tirumala-Kavi of Alur, styled Nava-Bhavabhuti.®® 
Narasimha-Eavi had attained considerable popularity as 
Nava-Kalidasa (nava-Kdlidasah ; navina Kdliddsah),^ 
highly esteemed by his contemporaries'® and honoured 
by his patron Nanjaraja himself, the Nava-Bliojaraja.®* 
The Nanjardja-Yaidbhiithanatn is a treatise in Sanskrit 
on the science of poetics (alankdra-Mstra) . It begins 
with invocations to Sarasvati, ^anibhu and YTigananda- 
Yatlndra-Guru, and extends to seven chapters (vilana) 
dealing respectively with the exposition of the character- 
istics of the poetic hero (ndyaka nirupanam) , nature of 
poetical composition {kdvya xrarilpa niriipanavi), 
implied meanings of expressions tjlhvaui nirupanam), 
sentiments {yam nirupanam), merits and delects of 
rhetorical writing {ddaha-guna nirupanam) , dramaturgy 
{Tidtakaprakaranam) and figures {alankdraprakaranam) . 

63. Ibid ; also I. p. I, v. 4 ; aad col. to cb. 

64. Pab. Qaehu'ad'a Oriental Series, No. XLVIl ; see also aod rompare Mss. 
Not:. 467t 3904, 4019 and 4381 — P. L. , Mifs. Or. Ltb, The cilatioii<i are 
from the published work. 

65. I. p. 1, V. 3. 

66. See col. ; sarasa sahitya snmpr'’ddya pravartaka, 

67* VI. p. 89 : idsfra sahityayfirapi nitdnta mfpiata> 

68. See col., where he aaye ; ^rl’paramaiivuvat&ra ^ivnrUmadtiika 
cJtaTai 3 .aTavindanusandhana fnaHrnd satnasadita. 

69. VII. p. 228: Aliira Tirumala^Kavirubhinnva^Bhavahkuh ttAma btruda^ 

sya suhrdtlt 

60. VI. p.t»; VII. l.c. 

61. Ibid'. sarasalcavXndm puratC} gananlyaaydaya . 

62 . /bid* '^iHtann-Bhojaru.jina sQbahumdfUthatah, 
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The subject-matter of each chapter is suitably illustrated 
by the poet’s own verses eulogistic of his patron 
Nanjaraja, whence the name of the work. The chapter 
on dramaturgy is of especial interest to us, as it 
embodies, by way of illustration, a play in five acts, 
named Chandrakala-Kalyana,^ intended to be enacted 
before a learned audience — including perhaps Nanjaraja 
also — assembled on the occasion of Vasantotsava of ^ri- 
Nanjunde^vara of Nanjangud.** In respect of treatment 
of the science of poetics in general, Narasimha-Kavi 
follows closely the Prataparudra-Yaidbhusha?iam of 
Vidyanatba, though at times he diffei s from, and is more 
elaborate than, the latter.*® He shows also intimate 
acquaintance with such earlier works on the subject as 
Daiarupaka, Karyaprakam, iringdratilaka and 

Ndndrtharatnamald ; “ quotes from JayadSva and 

Kaiiiki ; and makes mention of the RaghurantAa, 
Kadambari, Harsha-Charita, Sunja-^ataka, Makdolra- 
Gharita and Vttararama-Charita.^ The Naiijardja- 
Yambhushanam is decidedly later than the Sangita- 
Gangddhant, ^ivabhakta-VilSsa-Darpanam and other 
works of Nanjaraja, to all which it refers.® It undoubt- 
edly is an index of the greatness of Karachuri Nanja- 
lajaiya during 1748-1751 when he was at the height 
of his power and glory in the kingdom 
Mysore. Narasimha-Kavi has also 
written the Sivadayd - Sahasram^ 
another work in Sanskrit, in ten chapters {amia). 

63. See VI. pp. ST-lBl. 

64. See VI. p. 88: aaTalnnagarSlhanmayamUnaiya bhagavatit Gnrala- 
purUvaratya vaMiitetimvi tamnmbamwlithu digantOpaaedusM- 
nutmUltdin ratiika viduahamabhiUtahitn tampddana -ea. 

65. As, for iiuteDoe, in reepect of Dkeaui. 

66. See pp. 82, 87, 86, 84, 87, 161 (ud 152. 

67. See pp. a, 16 lud 18. 

68. See pp. 86 and 84. 

69. Sec VI. p. 89 : Karndlaka bhiUlid virachila Hildtija-OharUa bmabhakta- 
ViUUddi bahuvidha prabandha tamudagina . • . NanjardjcHa. 

70. Mb. No. B. 79— P. ; Mgt. Or. Lib. 
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NlUkap^ha-Kavi : 

The NanjarUja^ 
y a^assarnfflldao- 
Champuh, c, 1748* 
1750. 


Almost contemporaneously with the Nanjaraja- 
Yaiobhushanam, Nllaka^tha-Kavi 
wrote the Nanjardjayaiassamolldaa- 
Ghampu}), (c. 1748-1760)” an epic 

poem, also in Sanskrit, in three cantos 
(ulldsa), eulogising Nanjaraja. The 
latest event referred to in the work is Nanjaraja’s 
acquisition of Dharanagar (c. 1746), and he is himself 
mentioned as the virtual ruler of the kingdom of Mysore 
with Seringapatam as its capital.™ The poem begins 
with invocations to Lakshmi-Narasiniha, Siva, Gane£a and 
Banganatha. Throughout, the poet shows an intimate 
acquaintance with his patron Nanjaraja, the capital city 
of Seringapatam and the court of Krishnaraja Wodeyar. 

Venkate^a of Paurukutsa-gotra and Apastambha-siitra, 
Venkates. : Gummajapura, wrote the 

TheHdUi»a- JJaldstja-Mahaimya (c. 1763-17C6),” 
iiautmya, e. 1763- a chartvpu in Kannada. The poet 
appears to have composed this work at 
the desire of Nanjaraja, just at a time when the latter had 
completed his pious services in the Nanjunde^vara temple 
at Nanjangud {i.e., construction of the tower, enclosure 
and miniature temples, setting up of images of ^aiva 
saints and the writing of their history, r. 1756-1 7G3). 

Among other writers of the period, Gopalaraja (Katti 
Gopalaraja Urs of Bettadnkote, father- 
in-law of Krishnaraja Wodeyar) wi’ote 
the Kamalachala-M ahatmya (c. 1740),” 


Otlier writers, e. 
1710-1750 : 


71. Ms. No. B, 999— P. ; Myt, Or. Lil, 

72. See ft. 16: irtrangorajodhanf rdjynpalakah . . . ^rlmAn Naiija- 
ShSpilakah. As iu the ^rivyirarajatilaka-UhUyah (Ante Cb. Ill), the 
cspitsl city of^Seringspstam is elso relerred to in’tliie work by the name 
of Karivaradania-pura after the presiding deity Banganatha or Kari- 
varada of the place (Knrfdapuraoaralhidhaiia rajndlidni) (See B. 6, 7). 

78. Bee Kot. Ka, Clio,, 111, 50-58. (Thiework iixee the author in or about 
1740 but from the internal evidence above referred to, the Halieya- 
Mdhdtmya. of Venhateda appears to have been written not earlier than 
e. 1768. 

74. Me. No. 279 — P , i. ; Mya. Or. Lib. See also and compare Xar. Ka. 
Cha., m. 63-54. 
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a Kannada prose version of the legendary history of 

Kamalachala (Gopalasvami hill) as told 

in the Bhaeishyottara-Piirana. The 
The KamoJAehala- i • • . « j * • i 

Mdhdimya, c. 1740. wotk IS ID tsD Chapters and IS also 

known as Sn-Gopdla-Bhupalokti- 
Vil&saP^ Channarajappa of the Anegondi family in 
Chsimarijapp* ■ Mysore composed the VenkatUvara- 
„ . Pataka (c. 1750)/® a religio-philoso- 

Riitaka, e. 1760 . phical poem m Kannada in 103 stanzas. 

LastI}', Padmaraja-Piindit of Mysore, 
faon of Santa-Papdit and disciple of Akalanka-Muni, a 
celebrated Jain teacher and disputant 
{Guru-, V ad a-v ddis 0 ar a ; Vddi- 
Pit amah a), wrote the Vijaya- 
kumdrana-Kathe (c. 1750),” a Kannada 
poetical work in the Yakshagdna metre. 
Devajumma of Kalale, daughter of Karacburi Nanjara* 
jaiya by his first wife, was the 
principal queen of Krishnnraja Wode- 
Qurous and oiui j. ^hom he was Wedded in 1746 

drcD of Krish^Hruja. 

{Akshaya). He had also two junior 
queens, namely, Dcvajaiuma of Bijuguli and Lakshtiiamma 


Gopalaraja : 


Padma ri j a- 
Paijdit : 

The V ij ay a- 
Jiumilrana-Kathet c. 
]760 


DomeBtic lift* . 


(afterwards celebrated as Maharani Lnkshmaiiima- 
nijiyavani), a daughter of Katti GOpalaraja Urs of 
Bettadakote, both of whom were married to him in or 
about p^ebruary 1760 (Pramdthi, Mdgha).''^ An 
inscription on a silver plate in the Lakshmikantasvami 


76. Sue cul. to cli. 

76. Mb. No. B. 168 -P, ; Myit> Or, Lib, Bee albo aiid compAre Ibtdf 9d-94. 

77. Mb. No. B. 2S7— P. ; Afy«. Or. Lib, See also »nd compare Ibid, 100. 

78. AnnaU, I. 178. Of. Mys, Pdj. Cha. (42) which bcems anibhrioualy to 

place this event in 1744 {Paktdkski), • 

79. Ibid\ alsoJM^. Kath., XII. 490 (compared) A 'pa of Krishnar&ja 
Wo^eyar, dated in 1760 and addressed to Cbikkaiya, i*upermtendent of 
the Myaiiru’-Hagarada’litJbali^Sifne, apeaks of the grant of an umbali of 
the revenue value of 60 varakas in the said 87?ne to one Chuuoa for 
havuig prepared the ornamented eest {haseJagaZi) on the occsbion of 
the king's marriage (sco M. A. 1918| p. 69, para 191). The reference 
here is obvionsly to the wedding of 1760, mentioned above. 
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Amo^^ther 

Other mombere of 
the Boyal Family. 


temple at Kalale refers to it as a pious gift of Lakshmam- 
ma to that temple.^ By his principal queen, Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar had two sons (Nanjaraja Wodeyar and 
Bettada ChSmaraja Wodeyar) and two daughters 
(DepSjamma and Devajamma) ; by the second he had a 
son (Bevaraja Wodeyar) who is said to have died in his 
infancy ; and by the last queen Lakshinaiuma a daughter 
(Ghamami^a) 

members of the Royal Family during 
the period was Devajamma of Kajale — 
well-known as Doddamma — the senior 
dowager queen of Dodda-Krishparaja 
Wotjleyar and adoptive mother of (Chikka) Krishnaraja. 
She appears to have lived till about 1767, if not still 
later. On September 11, 1761, Krishparaja Wodeyar 
got an agrahdra formed in her name (Devdmhaminvdra) 
and bestowed it on Brahmans.'^ 

Among the membci's of the Dajavai family, Sarva- 
dhikari NanjWajaiya, cousin brother of 
TheDaiavais. Dcvarajaiya and Kariichui’i Nanja- 
rajaiya, bad, according to one source,*® 
four wives, the principal of whom was Chandayamma. 
He, however, had no issue. Dalavai Dcvarajaiya had 
two consorts,®^ the second of whom Chalvajamaniba 
(Chaluvajamma, daughter of Devaraja Urs of Aada- 
mangala) is depicted in the Dalaodi Agraharam Plates 
II (1749) as an ideal lady, beautiful, generous, kind- 
hearted, and ever devoted to her husband.® By her 
Devarajaiya had sons who, however, it is said,® died 


so. M. A. B., 1917, p. 59, psra 144. 

61. Annaht be. , 

62. E.C., IV (2) Yd. 18 (cited in Ch. XIV, f.n. 28), U. 99-101 ; 6ri.Vf«AmM- 
tamudrdbhidham . . , svamAtiiTnfimnA rhaivSffrahSrtini prttmudita 
hrdayal) harauamaso.. See alao AntrCh. XIII, f. n. 4 

83. K. A. Y., ft. 19. 

84. Ibid, n. 19-20. 

SB. B.a., Ill (1) IN. 68, 11. 69-72. 

86. £. A. V., fl. 20. 
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in their infancy. His brother Karachuri Nanjarajaiya 
had four wives, ** by the first of whom Channajamma 
(daughter of Doddaiya Urs of Denkanikote) he had 
a daughter (Puttamma alias Devajamma, wedded to 
Krishriaraja Wodeyar as already mentioned),*** and by 
the second Devajamma (daughter of Viraraja Urs of 
Nilasoge) a son by name Pn^ta-Viraraja Urs,® identical 
with Virarajaiya or Viraraya Wodeyar of Mysore, 
mentioned in a lithic record dated February 14, 1761.® 
The record relates to his (Virarajaiya’ s) having set up 
the image of Ramesvara in the enclosure of the local 
temple at Ramanathpur and to his having made a grant 
in Siridanur to provide for the offerings, etc., to the God. 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar passed away on April 2.5, 1766, 
Ixath of Krithoa- liis thirty-eighth year, his queens not 
rija Wodeyar, April observing 
25. 1766. 

The life of Imina^i-Krishparaja Wodeyar was cast in 

Tl,.. o!..ract.r of 

his niio »ud tiio illustrates the dangers of infant rule 
conduct of hiB nimi- ^m-ing critical periods in the history of 
a country. Installed on the throne in 
his sixth year, it was his particular misfortune to remain 
under the perpetual tutelage and the all-powerful sway 
of the Dajavais for over two decades (1764-1755). So 
complete was their domination over the affairs of Mysore 
during the period that even after Krishnaraja attained 
the age of discretion in 1746, he had hardly any scope 
allowed him for the assertion of bis own will in State 
sTTIbia. 

88. Ibid. 

89. Ibid. 

90. JS.C., V (1) and (2) Ag. 00; 1688. VUrnma. May'-n Su (?) 10. The 

Haid. Nnm, {ft. also meutioaa Dalavai Virarajaiya, son of Kara- 
ohfiri Nanjarajaiya. According to the K. A, V. (ff. Slh Virarajaiya 'waa 
nominated to the po^t of Dajavai under H. H. SrUKrisliuaraja Wudi^yar 
HI, and held oftice during ISIS-IBSS. Evidontly be lived for over half 
a century after bia fatUer'a death (in or about I77dh 

91. AnnaU^ I. 203 : Vyaya, Nija-Chaitra ha. 1. See also Mys. Koj. Cha.f 44- 
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matters. The selection of an infant to succeed Ghama- 
raja was a coup de maitre on their part. It placed regal 
power in their hands and enabled them to exercise 
sovereign rights much as they liked. So real was the 
exercise of these rights that they came to displace the 
sovereign himself in the public eye. It never seems to 
have struck them that they were setting a bad example. 
And not until each of them fell from power, did they seem 
to realize the enormity of their crime towards their king 
and country. The idea of servant and master, of duty and 
obedience, never appealed to them. If they had thought 
of the king and of their responsibility to him, they would 
have recognised the existence of a restraint on them- 
selves. They failed to mind the majesty of the sovereign 
above them. They did not, indeed, take a pride in the 
greatness of their own master. They forgot the 
Puraijic injunction that ministers should not only protect 
the country but also the king.™ They failed in their 
duty, and those who came after them proved worse. 
Whatever may be said of Devarajaiya, Nanjarajaiya, who 
knew well the religious texts and the injunctions— for he 
had not only read them but also commented on some 
of them — had no excuse to transgress the bounds set to 
ministers in their relations towards their Sovereign. 
And his unpopularity was so great that at the time he 
fell in 1759 there was none to sympathise with him, none 
even to shed a tear over his departure from Seringapatam 
where he had been in supreme control for years. Such is 
the over-mastering effect of power on a person in authority 
that he forgets himself and becomes wholly unable to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. Nanjaraja’s attitude 

92. Xhe Agni-PurUtfa thus sets down the duties ol ministers Delibe- 
rsting upon the measures of the State, taking steps for the success of 
undertakings, preparing for ell future contingenoies, supervising the 
Boyal Exchequer, drafting civil and oriminal laws for the reslm, check- 
ing encroachments by any foreign power, taking steps for anvstiug the 
progress of disturbances, and protecting the king and the country" 
(Agni-Par/lifa, CCXLI, Sis. 16-17). 
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towards his sovereigii was not only morally wrong but 
also a political crime against him and his own country. 

Haidar was successively the servant, the pupil, the 
Evil effects of enemy and the deceiver of Nanjaraja. 
wrong ministerial At the age of thirty-three (or thirty- 

behaviour: Iobh of • v .a j x « • 

power and displace- eight) years, and in obedience to his 
ment by Haidar patron’s Summons, he assumed control 
of Dindigai (1755). But as Nanjaraja 
had advanced in age and become weakened in authority, 
Haidar repented of the rash promises uf his youth. He 
neither respected his engagements nor the loyalty he 
owed his old master and protector. He no longer 
entertained the same reverence for Nanjaraja. His 
ambition was to supplant him and he succeeded in doing 
so. If Haidar displaced him, it was Nanjarsja's fault, 
nay, the result of his political shortsightedness. His 
blindness to his own faults was phenomenal. It would 
not have been so pitiable had it not been so wicked. The 
country suffered as much from the treachery of the one 
as from the treason of the other. 

Where Nanjaraja showed the way, Haidar only 
followed ; where Nanjaraja was a failure, 
of character and the Haidar saw Clearly the way to bucccbs. 
prnsity he paid for jj Nanjaraja had only been faithful and 
loyal towards his sovereign, if only 
he had conserved and not frittered his energies, if only 
he had concentrated on his objective and not wasted his 
time over vain endeavours to get from diplomacy what 
he should have obtained by the use of the sword, and if 
only he had kept his counsel and not betrayed himself 
into the hands of Murari Bao, he wo'ild have won. his 
way through at Trichinopoly. But he a as not destined 
to fly the Mysore flag over that great foiiress— just 
because of his tortuous diplomacy and more tortuous 
methods of buying aid from pepole who were 
determined on not extending their aid to him. Instead of 
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a quiet occupation, he found a siege ; his soldiers panted 
and died on the burning sands of the river-bed at Trichino- 
poly ; his own country was overrun by the Mahrattas ; 
and his retreat proved the signal for the final extinguish- 
ment of all claims over the city, on whose conquest 
he had set his heart and wasted his men and money. 

A more spirited man, a man in whom action dominated 
Why ne lafled in “lore than ambition, would have acted 
his pitempt to take differently. He would have proved 
Tr'..hinopoiy. himself a very Julian in the prosecu- 

tion of his objective.® When, on the death of Chanda 
Sahib, he saw that his modemte and respectful demand 
for the treaty, far from being fulfilled, served only to 
harden the heart of Muhammad Alt, his implacable 
adversary, he should have boldly resolved to commit his 
life and fortune to the arbitrament of immediate war. 
He yielded foolishly to the delays and deceptions 
practised on him by Muhammad AH and this led him in 
turn to try deception on others. He failed to note that 
SalSbat Jang’s forces were far away ; that the country 
round about was feebly guarded but for the handful of 
the English ; and that he could occupy, if he willed it. 


the fortress of Trichinopoly by a decisive attempt on it. 
He should have assembled his troops, being in possession 
of the country round about; divided his army; and 
struck a blow for himself. He could have divided one 


body against the defenders ; another to guard the 
passes open to his own capital ; and a third to keep up 
communications between himself and his capital. He 


93. Julian Augustus, commonly styled the Apostate, for lie renounced 
Christiauity : Boman Empeior for eighteen mouths, 361-363 A.D. 
A capable soldier, a vigorous sdministrstor and a wise ruler. ' Ibough 
painted in blackest colours by the Christisn Fathers, he was a lover of 
truth, chaste, abstinent, just and affectionate, if somewhat vain and 
superstitious. Such is the estimate of Qihbou, who desorihes him as an 
“ extraordinary man," as great in philosophy as in the field of Mars. 
Oihbon's description of the manner in which he prepared for war against 
Constantins is a msaterpieoe in word-picture which can hardly bo 
snipassed. 
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neither lacked men nor money. And he could have 
ordered more levies, for he had ample resources. He 
had, besides, Mnrari liao’s troops. He could have used 
them to purpose. He should have directed Murari to 
scour the country in two directions and join him under 
the walls of Trichinopoly. Instead he allowed him to 
do nothing but try to secure the fortress for himself by 
playing false to his paymaster. What is most extraordi- 
nary, he himself did nothing. He reserved no task for 
himself, except that of tortuous diplomacy or unskilful 
attempts at bribery. On the other hand, he should have 
resolved to keep to himself the most dangerous part of 
the whole business. He should have selected the 
bravest of the brave among his troops, a sufficiency of 
men, intrepid and active, and ready to lay down their 
lives for him, and, like himself, prepared to cast behind 
them all hope of turning back. At the head of such a 
faithful band, he should have fearlessly plunged in an 
attack on the fortress, choosing his own time for it. 
The sccrccy of his plan, the suddenness of his attack, the 
surprise he would have created for the besieged, his 
discipline and vigour, would have surmounted all 
obstacles. The labour of his men would have done the 
rest. And he would have won his objective before his 
enemies had had time to recover from the shock of the 
attack or even received news of it. The inhabitants 
round about would have opened their gates to him ; and 
the possession of the strongest, the most sacred, the 
most famous and the most populous of the cities of the 
South would have been followed by the submission of 
all the neighbouring districts down to Cape Comorin. 
The object of the treaty would have been realised. 
Hot only that. The intelligence of such rapid action 
would have been speedily transmitted to his enemies — 
Salabat Jang, the Mahrattas and the French— -and they 
would have been confounded by the celerity displayed 
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by their rival. Bat Nanjaraja was not the man for such 
quickness, decision, or promptitude. Nor was he 
capable of soldierly action or blessed with the prescience 
of a fighting general. Indeed, he failed to watch events 
that were happening round about him with the eye of a 
general. He chose to fight Muhammad All and his 
confreres not with the arms and ammunition he had 
so plenteously provided himself with but with the 
weapon of political machination, in which he was no 
match for them. He was a {k>oi' judge of men and a 
poorer judge of his own capacity. His character was a 
compound of ambition and cruelty, of pride and weak- 
ness, of vacillation and intrigues, of double-dealing and 
corruption. He lacked the essential qualities of a leader 
of men and possessed not the genius of a conqueror. 
His long abuse of power, no doubt, had won for him a 
spurious reputation among his contemporaries as the 
virtual ruler of a great kingdom, but, as personal merit 
can alone deserve the respect of posterity, Nanjaraja, it 
must be confessed, inherited a great office without the 
ability to make good in it. 

But there were certain redeeming features in the charac- 
Bedeemingfea- ter of Nanjaraja. He was hard working, 
turos in his character; unsparing, dogged and single-minded, 
tor ^Tp™hVi*oa1 He held fast, for instance, to the idea 
uberty o£ South of Chikkadevaraja that Southern India 
” was politically doomed if there was no 

leadership at all in it— -and there had been none in it 
since the death of 6ri-Kanga VI in or about 1681 — but 
only continued rivalry and aimless conflict. The 
ceaseless fights betv/een the former feudatories of 
Vijayanagar had weakened the country and had opened 
the way to the inroads of the Northern States. The 
lesson that Vijayanagar had taught during a course of 
over four centuries had been forgotten. Gingee had 
fallen; Madura had boon tottering; and Tanjore hod 
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been overrun. The Mughal forces had followed in the 
w’ake of BijSpur and Gulkonda. These in their turn had 
fallen and the Mahrattas under ^ivaji had seized bold of 
the opportunity to obtain control in the South. The 
fight between Mysore, the one organized State which 
had inherited the Vijayanagar tradition and which 
had succeeded in part in its mission to continue it in 
a manner suited to the altered conditions, and the rest 
of the old feudatories or their successors, the Mughal 
and the Mahratta, continued much lo the detriment 
and well-being of the country. During this continufd 
period of turmoil and strife, there should have been not 
a few who should have observed and reflected that 
these ceaseless fights between the people of the South — 
who had been for generations accustomed to the peaceful 
life of Vijayanagar times — meant no more than civil 
war. They should have realized the evils of such war 
and their own impotence before the invading hosts 
from the North. If Ohikkadeva was the first' to discern 
these evils and the first to take decisive steps to avert 
them by a southward movement, with the definite aim 
of the unification of the whole of the South on the 
Vijayanagar model, Nanjaraja was the next and must be 
reckoned the last to follow it up with a persistency that 
reflected the greatest credit on him. He saw m the 
forces contending for supremacy in the South that if he 
missed the opportunity that had offered itself to him — 
the secret treaty with Muhammad All is the true index 
of the spirit that animated him — the continued civil 
strife that had stifled life and destroyed the peace of 
the country would continue longer and end in making 
the invading Mughal or his represenrnt've the arbiter 
of destiny to the people of Southern Inuia. That was 
the very thing that Chikkadeva hod originally tried to 
prevent, and it was the identical thing that Nanjaraja 
had with singular tenacity stuck to. J3ut there was this 
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differenco between the two : Chikkadeva knew the limits 
to which he could go, while Nanjaraja, in his eagerness 
to win through, set no bounds to his action. There is, 
however, something to be said in defence of Nanjaraja. 
The position had worsened during the period of sixty 
years that had elapsed since the death of Chikkadeva. 
Muslim control of the South had been tightened by the 
creation of two Nawabships — Sira and Arcot — in place 
of one. The Mahrattas had established themselves as 
a power at Tanjore. The Nizam had become indepen- 
dent and claimed control over the South. Foreign 
nations like the English and French had shown no 
disinclination to take sides between the contending 
parties. All things thus pointed to the continuance of 
the prevailing conflict. Nanjaraja saw that there was no 
hope for the South so long as these conditions lasted. 
He accordingly was daily being confirmed in his convic- 
tion that a final attempt at the capture of Trichinopoly, 
the key to the southern supremacy, was a dire necessity. 
He saw that there was no other way to avoid the 
subjection of the South to the foreigner. That would 
be both a scandal and a misery. There must have been 
many in the land who should have still remembered the 
splendid glories of Yijayanagar and recalled how it had 
proved a bulwark against the aggressions of the North. 
The representative of that groat Empire was still in the 
land, though he bore but an attenuated rule in it. The 
early terrors inspired by the Muslim name had died ages 
ago. The Muslim had been fought repeatedly and 
defeated. Those who remembered these things came to 
believe not only in the justice of their cause but also in 
the possibility of the success of a well-organized campaign 
against those who were eager to wrest the power from its 
rightful owners. In any case, it seemed out of the question 
that South India could be subjected to foreign supremacy 
while there was yet a chance to secure its independence. 
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The idea was thus deepening that it would be 

„ , . intolerable to see South India surren- 

N a II ] a r a ] a , the , . ■ i -i 

symbol of the in- dered to the foreigner while an 
Bouth^*”"* opportunity was yet available to keep 

him nut of it. Nanjaraja was the 
symbol of that idea. He embraced it openly and stood 
out for it actively. He was emboldened in his venture 
by the signal defeat that his brother Devarajaiya had 
inflicted on the combined forces of the Nawabs of 
Sira and Arcot only about fifteen years ago (1737). 
Nor could he have forgotten the success of Chikka- 
devaraja against Madura and the occupation of the 
country up to Trichinopoly. Since Chikkadeva’s time, 
it was the one ambition of the rulers of Mysore to 
seize, Trichinopoly and control the whole country to the 
south of it, as far as Cape Comorin, as one kingdom in 
the interests of the people inhabiting it, free from outside 
interference, free from external control, and free to 
develop their own culture and civilization. The idea 
was by no means either a new one or an impossible one 
to attain. The Hoysalas and the Vijayanagar monarchs 
had done it belore and Chikkadeva had all but succeeded 
in it. And people who remembered the state of the 
country for three quarters of a century backward to 
1673 could not but have welcomed a project of the kind 
that Nanjaraja had in view. It was not so much a war 
of conquest that he contemplated as a war to retain the 
liberty of self- growth that had been sanctified by 
centuries of exercise by past rulers in the south of India. 
And if they had succeeded and wielded undisputed 
supremacy' for ages, why should he (Naujuraja) not do 
the same ? The time seemed propitious an < he had the 
sinews of war. Nanjaraja saw that with the death of 
Aurangzlb, the one obstacle in the way to the realization 
of Mysore’s objective had disappeared. The ten-or of the 
Mughal naiue was dead long ago. He did not think 

99 
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much of the Mahratta opposition. It could be put off ; 
or it could be even bought off. Bijapur, G5lkonda and 
the rest of them had gone for good. Their pretended 
successors, the Nizams and the Nawabs, were fighting 
among themselves. Nor did he reckon the opposition 
of the Nizams or the Nawabs of Arcot and Sira as 
anything serious. They had still to earn their reputation. 
He had a large army and he had enough money. 
Chikkadeva’s treasure would seem to have been gathered 
for this special purpose. And he thought that diplomacy 
would do the rest. He thus saw that his duty to his 
country could be discharged, if at all, just at the time 
he inaugurated his campaign (1 7.51). Only recent events 
had made him feel uneasy, as they should have made 
many others like him, if they could have any idea as to 
what foreign domination once again would mean in the 
South. The extinction of the Nayak Dynasty of Madura 
in 1736 had been followed by the occupation of Trichi- 
nopoly, Din^igal, Madura and Tinnevelly by the forces 
of Chanda Sahib and even Tanjorc had been subjugated. 
The Mahratta success of 1740-1743 had proved only 
an interlude and no more. The defeat of Chanda Sahib 
and the reoccupation of Trichinopoly and the appoint- 
ment of Murari Kao to it did not prove of permanent 
value to the Hindu cause. Murari Bao vacated his 
office in 1743 and the Nizam’s nominee Anwar-ud-din 
occupied the country and claimed to rule over the whole 
of the South through his sons Mahfuz Khan and 
Muhammad All. Eival Muhammadan parties claimed 
to rule. Madura, the ancient Hindu capital, had been 
occupied by. one Alam Khan, a supporter of Chanda 
Sahib, and had withstood a siege in 1761, Nanjaraja was 
a close witness to all these misfortunes that the ancient 
Hindu capital underwent. Anarchy prevailed in the 
country round about it, and those who recalled the 
glories of its past, could not but have wished tor a day 
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of the old Hindu regime. Nor would they have wished 
for a continuance of the foreign rule which meant so 
much misery to the people accustomed to their temples, 
festivals and religious observances. If he only acted 
with vigour and nerve, Nanjaraja felt — like many others 
of the time — that he could drive the intruders out as 
Kampanpa Wodeyar, the Vijayanagar Prince, had done 
before him four centuries ago. If he failed to strike a 
blow then — about 17.51— he would have failed in his duty 
and, what is worse, would have lost his only opportunity. 
All eyes in the South sliould have turned to him as the 
only man who could undertake so great a task. His 
reputation stood high ; he commanded universal respect 
in the South ; he had the necessary equipment ; and, 
what is more, he commanded in an ample measure the 
required resources. If he declined to try, he would 
have not only lagged behind in carrying out the 
ambitions of Chikkaddva but also have failed to do his 
duty towards his country and his people. His name and 
fame were at stake and hf had to act, whether he liked 
it or no. The only other alternatives were subjection 
to the outsider, and negotiations to win over some of 
those whom he had perforce to fight if he was to attain 
his objective. The first, according to Nanjaraja, was 
out of the question. He had inherited a life-long 
passion for the freedom of the South, and he could not 
well sacrifice it. As to winning over the Mahrattas — 
they being competitors against him in the pursuit of 
supi’emacy over the South — it was plainly equally out of 
the question. The Mahrattas failed to recognise that 
Mysore was better situated to control the South and 
that a friendly Mysore was preferable to a fighting 
Mysore. The Mahrattas since Shahji’s time had both 
a personal and an imperial attitude which prevented 
them from leaving the South to Mysore and thus making 
common cause against the foreigner. That is where 

QQ* 
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Mahratta politics went wrong from the days of i^ivaji. 
In these circumstances, what was the peculiar mission 
of Mysore that it could not be left to itself because of the 
hostility of the Mahrattas ? What could not have been 
achieved by leadership by Mysore aided by the Mahrattas 
in the South ? But it the Mahrattas stood out for 
themselves, was Mysore to hold back at the critical 
hour ? That was the question that evidently troubled 
Nanjaraja. And he stood out for the cause of his 
country and his religion— of which he was an ardent 
interpreter and a zealous follower — and decided upon 
action in the full belief he would succeed. It was not 
mere personal ambition that carried Nanjaraja to the 
course of action on which he staked his name, fame, 
and all. He profoundly believed in the greatness of the 
cause he had made his own; in the greatness of his 
country as the guardian of Hindu culture, religion and 
civilisation ; and in the greatness of the idea that had 
impelled action on the part of Chikkadeva. Both his 
writings and his actions show that he was a lover of his 
country, its religion and its culture, and that he stood 
for them all. Indeed, as we shall see, he had so far 
infused enthusiasm in the justice of his cause in Haidar 
that, despite the fact that he was a Muhammadan himself, 
Haidar, when ho came to occupy Nanjorija’s place, tried 
to prosecute the latter’s policy and objective with all the 
vigour and singleness of purpose lie was capable of In 
fact Haidar stepped into a rich national heritage and 
proved the greatest opponent of the greatest outside 
power in the land. 

If Nanjaraja can be justified in his idea of a war 
His fatal mistake : against those who kept him out of 
lack of planning and TricbinopoJy, hc Can hardly be com- 

preparation for war. jar , , .... 

mended for the manner m which he 
prosecuted his claims. As we have seen, be did not 
plan beforehand his campaign with a view to success; 
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he did not realise the importance of initiative in war. 
He showed no foresight whatever in the conduct of the 
war ; he waited till something had happened and then 
tried to circumvent it. That was not the way to win a 
war. No wonder, then, the cause he stood for suffered 
from his lack of common military prudence. The idea 
of an independent South headed by Mysore in face of the 
expanding power of the foreigner thus ended in 
humiliation, he himself in the end paying the last price 
of I'esistancc. 

There is something truly tragic in the end that 
overtook Nanjaraja. But the man was 
idea: a juBtification. nothing; the idea he stood for was 
great in itself and deserved to succeed. 
His modus operandi may have gone wrong but his 
policy was right and in keeping with the spirit of the 
times. The man who staked his all on it cannot but 
deserve a meed of praise from posterity. For, alter the 
disaster ol Trichinopoly, there was no more political 
liberty in the south of India. The issue between 
Nanjaiaja and Muhammad A.li was really a conflict 
between a free Southern India and u fettered Southern 
India; a Southern India with its own culture and 
civilization, and a Southern India under the control of 
foreigners. Nanjaraja in his efforts to save the South 
exhausted himself and Mysore of its resources. It 
would be idle to speculate on “ wbat might have been ” 
had he succeeded iu his attempt. How long wonld 
such success have been kept up by bim or by those who 
followed him? How far would it have changed the 
current of history? Who can venture to answer 
questions of this nature ? It would be as profitable to ask 
what would have happened if Demosthenes hud succeed- 
ed and Philip had lost Chaeronea. But it is impossible, 
despite all his faults and defleiencies, to withhold from 
Nanjaraja our admiration for striking a final blow fqr the 
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political independence of the South. While the attempt 
lasted, he was the hero of the South. All eyes had 
turned to him for driving the foreigner out of the land. 
There can be no question that popular goodwill was on 
his side in this attempt. He had not only persuaded 
himself of the need for such a venture but had also 
persuaded Murari Bao for the moment to join him, 
though the latter proved a traitor later, and all the 
country from Mysore to Trichinopoly had joined him. 
That is an achievement that, despite the failure that 
overtook him, stands to his credit and to the credit of 
the people of South India. Nanjaraja’s defeat at 
Trichinopoly has to be deplored, because it opened the 
way to the South passing under the sway of the 
foreigner, who eventually had himself to make way for 
another stronger than himsc-lf. What the success of 
Muhammad All meant was not seen in 1755 when 
Nanjaraja turned his back from Trichinopoly but in 175(5 
when the English won at Plassey and laid the foundation 
for their rule not only in Bengal but all over India. 
From every point of view — from that of the victor and 
the vanquished — the success of Muhammad All at 
Trichinopoly has to be characterised as a “ dishonest 
victory." There is enough in contemporary records to 
prove that if it was not obtained exactly by open fraud 
and violence to truth, it was made possible by recourse 
to prevarication, unjust putting off and rank dissimula- 
tion which deceived nobody except those who indulged 
in it. So far as Nanjaraja is concerned, it must be 
frankly confessed that even if the ultimate issue of his 
fight for Trichinopoly was known to him beforehand, if 
all the South had known what it must be, even then, it 
has to be admitted that Mysore could not have turned 
from the coarse she followed. She was to take account 
of her then position in the South ; of her name and 
fame; of what Chikkadeva had done; of what Vijayanagar, 
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her predecessor, had done for ages; and of what 
the future had in store for her and others in the South. 
It is not possible to adjudge that Nanjaraja was wrong in 
choosing to risk his country, his wealth, his name, his 
fame, his all for the freedom and safety of all in the 
South of India. That that should be the final verdict of 
history on him there can be no doubt whatever. 

In some respects, Nanjai-aja resembled his elder 
N.nj.rajaftnd contemporary Bolingbroke, the great 
Uoiingbrokr ; a com- Tory hero.®* lioth favoured separate 
traat™' Secret negotiations for what they 

considered the good of their countries ; 
both were fond of carrying on underhand conspiracies — 
secret talks with the enemy rather than open conferences 
with the allies ; both brought discredit on their countries 
by their indecision, cross intrigues and doubtful diplo- 
macies ; both proved unfaithful to their respective 
sovereigns ; both endeavoured by dubious means to gain 
supreme power and to keep it by any means, and by any 

94. BoUugbroke, St. John, Vi>>count U676-1761). Tor^ Prinii 

MiuUter of QuecMi Aoiic. after the dibiuibSHl of the Whigs. Much has 
beeu wriituii ou him since hibowii times. Besides coutemporary account.* 
of hU life, the foltowing modern biographies may be noted : Leslie 
Stephen, Btef. of lint. Bum?., ; C. de Bemusat in L'Sngltftrrc an 
Ifi mr Aurefe, 1, T. Mackiiight, 1853; J. Churtou UoUins, 1886; 

A. Tle'^aal, 1889 ; Walter Sichel, 1901-19Ck2; P. C. Yorke, A’hc. Brif., llth 
Edn., 1010-1911 ; and Sir Charleb Petrie (Colliub), 1937. Alexander Popp 
wrote his Ar^t famous work, ** Emiy on llan*\ at Bolingbroke's 
suggestion, and devoted it to an exposition of that virtuoso’s philobophy. 
The tone sod temper of this pblloeophy is best expressed in tbit. Eaaay 
Tilth its twin assertions that ** whatever is is right '* and that 
“ For forms of Oovernineut, let fools contest; 

Wliate'er is best administered is best.’* 

As ^r. G. D. H, Colo has remarked, not only the early 18th century 
was really indifferent about forms of Government, but also B regarded 
political authority as too securoly settled in the hands^ of the arlstooraoy 
for its nature to be worth much argument. 

Nanjaraja was in power between 1739-1759. Boliugbrcre entered Parlia* 
men! in 1701 ; became Secretary for War, 1704 ; Secretary of State, 1710 ; 
Prime Minister, on tbo dismissal of the Earl of Oxford, 1714 ; dismissed 
from office on tlic accession of George 1 ; ffed to Paris, March SB, 1716 
rotumed to London, 1723; retired to France, June 1786; returned to 
England and settled at Battersea, 1744; died, December 12, 1761. 
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act that the circiuastances demanded ; both had literary 
inclinations and produced works which still count for 
something, though they make a* far weaker impression 
upon posterity than they evidently made on contempo- 
raries ; and the political wisdom of both was ex post facto 
and often in direct contrast to their actions. There 
were, however, some points of difference as well between 
Nanjaraja and Bolmgbroke. Throughout his career, 
Bolingbroke desired to be considered the Petronius or 
the Alcibiades of his age and to mix licentious orgies 
with the highest political responsibilities. Nanjaraja 
was far too religious and far too puritanical in his 
outlook to become so accomplished a voluptuary as these 
old world worthies were. Nor did he, like Bolingbroke, 
patronise Providence, though, proud as Lucifer, he did 
seem at times to assume the superior air and appear 
condescending indeed. It is uncertain if Nanjaraja 
had the brilliant gilt of eloquence that Bolingbroke 
was blessed with ; nor Bolingbroke ’s wit, good looks 
and social qualities, which made firm friendships with 
men of the most opposite character. Nanjariija had, 
however, some saving features in his character, while 
Bolingbroke's public life presents none of those acts 
of devotion and self-sacrifice which so often help to 
redeem a career characterized by errors, follies and even 
crimes. 

Thus, with all their greed, insensate ambition and 
ThB DaUvai love of power, it IS indeed to the Credit 
brothers, an esti- ol the Dojavai brothers that they were 
mate of their work. divert their attention from the 

immediate preoccupations of the hour and devote 
themselves whole-heartedly to the solution of broader 
questions of policy. During the early years of the reign 
(1734-1751), they not only kept a steady eye on the 
westward and southward expansion of Mysore (up to 
Malabar and Trichinopoly) but also took a keen interest 
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in the maintenance of the territorial integrity a^d 
independence of the kingdom as against the pretensions 
to supremacy^ and inroads of the Mughals and the 
Mahrattas on the one side and the assertions of some of 
the local potentates on the other. In the latter 
direction, they achieved, on the whole, a fair measure of 
success, enhancing the reputation and prestige of the 
State and attaining to the plenitude of their power and 
glory (1748-1751). 

The acquisition of Trichinopoly for conserving the 
political solidarity of the South 
them. was the mam objective of the foreign 

policy of the Dalavais — particularly of 
Kai-achuri Nanjarajaiya — during 1751-1766, a period of 
uncommon stress and turmoil in the Karnatak and 
Southern India. They had inherited it from Chikka- 
deva’s time. They had to fight for it ; they had to die 
for it, if the South was to be at all free politically. 
They staked everything for their idea and they lost their 
all over it. Around this issue was centred the tenacious 
and protracted Mysorean struggle they carried on during 
a period of four long years (1762-1755). Notwith- 
standing his best efforts over this enterprise, Nanjarajaiya 
met with little success. His failure was, as we have 
seen, due as much to lack of initiative in war on his part 
as to the flagrant breach of faith and shifting policy of 
Muhammad All, the uncertain movements and changing 
allegiance of Murari Bao of (Jooty, the persistent 
opposition and hostility of Pratap Singh of Tanjore, the 
ultimate combination of the English and the French 
against him (during 1764-1755), and the pressure of the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas on Seringapatam demanding 
his immediate presence at the capital. There is reason 
to fear that his brother Devarajaiya, who looked after 

«6. For a fuller iiolice ot the nature of sovereignty of the Indian powers of 
the 18th century over the Sooth, see Cb. XVI below ; also Appen- 
dix V -(8) to this Vol. 
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the home affairs during this period of warfare, failed in 
his duty and allowed the enemy to march on the capital 
while the war was still on at Trichinopoly. There were 
also serious defects in the character of Nanjarajaiya 
— over-confidence in the justice of his cause, unjustified 
reliance on French support, and vacillation, indecision 
and intrigue in the prosecution of his scheme — and these 
contributed directly to the collapse of what was other- 
wise a well -conceived project of political expansion.”* 

The disaster that overtook the foreign policy of the 
Dalavais, accompanied by the exactions 
of the Nizam and the Mahrattas from 
the kingdom of Mysore, had the imme- 
diate effect of draining the resources of 
the State and reacting adversely on 
the court of Seringapatam (1755). It 
was too late when Knshnaraja Wo^eyar, 
realising the gravity of the situation, sought to assert 
himself (1755-1757) and adjust his relations with 
the Dalavais on a new footing (1758). The attempt, 
though purely a temporary palliative, proved eventually 
a failure. It led to the end of the Dajavai regime and 
paved the way for the rise to prominence of a more 
powerful usurper in the person of Haidar Ali from the 
lower ranks of the military (1759). Indeed, it was an 
irony of fate that almost at a time when Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar was about to inaugurate his independent rule, 
Haidar had become a power in Mysore (1759-1760). 
In vain did Krishnaraja with the loyalists exert himself 
to the utmost to hold his own against Haidar during 

1760- 1761. Haidar's usurpation was complete in July 

1761 — the net result of the action and reaction of a 
long course of affairs, external and internal (1750-1761). 

96. In this oonneotion, it is significant to note that Karaohuri Nanjarajaiya 
had maintained a regular journal of bin traosaotionH ever sinoo he net out 
from Mysore [see Oount. Corres, (1768), p. 80: Letter No. 49, dated 
February 27, 1768>-Da}av£i to Capt. Dalton]. Unfortunately, however, 
this record has not come to light so far. 


Results of the 
disaster at Trichiuo- 
poly. 

End of the Dalavai 
Regime and the 
emergence of Haidar 
AH. 
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Krishiiaraja Wodeyar, as he appears from the materials 
Krish?.rij.Wo4e. available to us, was a pious and 
yar II as he might promising ruler. Under other circum- 
have boon. stances, he should have fared differently. 

The Dalavais too were noted for their piety and for 
their patronage of learning and promotion of literary 
activity, Karachuri Niinjarajaiya being himself an 
accomplished scholar of the age. Had they but behaved 
loyally towards their sovereign, allowed him a legitimate 
share in the management of State affairs, planned 
carefully, worked vigorously, exacted what was due from 
their allies and acted generally with greater discretion 
during 174G-1755, the course of the history of Mysore, 
nay of South India, would have run along different 
lines. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


KhishnahAja Wodbyab II. 1734-1766— (cawtd.) 

The rights and wrongs of Trichinopoly : the signihcanco of 
the Mysorean straggle for it — Circumstances loading to the 
struggle — The position in 1761 — The role of Muhammad 
AU — The position of the English and Nanjaraja — The 
deception on Nanjaraja and its results — The course of the 
struggle — The Truce of 1751 and tiie conduct of the French 
— The conquest of the South, a prohlem to the Indian 
Powers — The relative validity of the Nawiib’s claims — The 
English attitude — The conduct of Piutap Singh of Tsnjore 
— Haidar's reaction to it -Murlri Bao's duplicity — His 
mockery of a mediation — ^His real object — His improper 
conduct — What it co‘.t him eventually — A contemporary 
view of the Trichinopoly issue: Bohert Ormo— Orme and 
the negotiations — Saunders' proposed settlement — Wilks’ 
review of the position — The conduct of the French, further 
noticed. 

E nough has been said’ to show what the struggle 
for Trichinopoly really meant. It was, in fact, 
the last effort put forward by the Hindu 

wrongs of Triclu- tingdoill 01 ^ysorc QiB tl)6 tl'UO 

nopoly : the signiB- representative of imperial Vijayanagar 
Btrugg/efor'i?*''™*” — political independence of the 
South. With the defeat of Nanjaraja 
and his departure to Mysore, that attempt may be taken 
to have received its practical death-blow. Though 
Haidar All, as we have seen, adopted the policy of 
expansion in the South initiated by Nanjaraja and his 


1. Sse ante Chapters VII St VIII. 
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predecessors, and though he prosecuted their aims and 
objectives, he may, perhaps, be taken to have been moved 
by other impulses as well. He might even have prose- 
cuted the old aims and objectives purely from the point 
of view of an adventurer or even for the sole purpose of 
maintaining his own personal supremacy undisputed. 
Whatever the motives, that he did prosecute the aims 
and objectives of Nanjaraja is, as we have shown, to the 
credit of Nanjaraja and the impress that the latter’s 
policy had left on Haidar. There are reasons to believe 
that the objectives of Nanjaraja and those of Haidar, in 
their initial stages at least, have been misunderstood by 
writers on the history of the period we are treating of. 
It is, therefore, necessary to pause a little here and clear 
the tangled web they have woven around themselves in 
this connection and show how they have deceived them- 
selves into the comforting belief that the fight for 
Tnchinopoly was a fight between the two rival Nawabs 
of the Karnatic and their protagonist.s, the English and 
the French on either side, in which Mysore came in as a 
secondary factor. That this is not so will have been 
evident from what has been set down in the preceding 
pages. Mysore had an inviolable claim to Trichinopoly, 
a claim which could not be set aside. Up to 1736, 
when the rule over the South was undisputably Hindu 
in character,* Tnchinopoly formed part of the NSyak 


8. The alleged supiemiicy of tlio Mughal aiuce 169H over the Nayak 
kingdom of M^ara was oxdy nommal. Chaada Sahib'a occupation 
of Trichinopoly in 1780 whs the rcbult of the attempt made in 17B4 
on behalf of the Nawab of Arcot by hie eon Safdar Ali Kbau and bia 
nephew and couddential adviacr Chanda Sahib, Queen Mlnakabi's 
quarrel uith Ilaiigaru Xirunials, the father o* adopted son, gave 
the latter an opportunity to interfere. Whiii> Bangirn Tirumala 
ruled over Madura and Tinuevelly, Chanda Bahib occupied Ttichi- 
nopoly fort unmolested. But hie occupation of the dependent country 
wae BO far ineffective that renewed attoiiipte had to be made to get 
poBBeaeion of it. The revolt ot Muhammad Yueuf in 1763 and what 
preceded is the beet proof of the uon-conqueat of thoae areas till then 
on the part of the Nawab of Arcot. 
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kingdom of Madura. It was the chief stronghold of 
that kingdom in Tirumala Nayaka’s time (1623-1659) 
and it was in its hands until the death of Queen 
Mlnakshi, in whose reign it was first occupied on her 
behalf by Chanda Sahib in 1734 and finally on bis 
own in 1736. 

Aurangzlb died in 1707. The Nizam claimed over- 
lordship over the South as the 
Cironmetanoes Mughal’s agent in or about 1713, 

leading to the i ^ i i- • tf-h- \ tt-x . 

struggle. Wiien Kumr-ufl-din Chin“KuliCii-K.naii 

was nominated Nizam-ul-mulk with 
a nominal control over the Mughal possessions in 
Southern India. His deputies at Arcot claimed through 
his alleged right ; while the Mughal’s direct represen- 
tative claimed through his alleged right of overlordship. 
But the fact was the South was never conquered either 
by the Mughal or the NizSm. In 1748, when the so- 
called disputed succession to the Nawabship of Arcot 
arose, the fight was as between the rival claimants and 
their objective was the establishment of the right to 
possession of the country which they could not so much 
as claim by virtue of any conquest or effectively occupy 
in a military sense and collect its revenue.^ The English 

8. The following is a ^ncoinet mimmary of the history pertaining to 
Trichinopoly and the country dependent on it 

1659: Vitfvauitlia Ifayaka takea Trichinopoly. 

1609-1623: Vlrappa Nayaka firat attacbea Trichinopoly to Madura, 
the Tanjore king having exchanged it for Vullam. 

1623-1659 : Fortroas of Trichinopoly bpcomes the chief atrongbold of 
the Nayak kingdom during Txmmala Nayaka'a time, 

178-1 : Mlnakshi invites intervention of D5st All, Nawab of Arcot, in 
her dispute with Baugaru-Tirumala, father of her adopted son. 

1736 : Chanda Sahib ftnall} occupies the fort of Trichinopoly. 

1741: Chai)da Sahib attacked by the Mahrattas; Chanda Sahib 
taken prisoner ; and Murari occupies Trichinopoly till 1744. 

1748-1744; Nisam-ul-mulk invades Trichinopoly; the Mahrattas 
vacate it; and Anwar-ud-dln becomes Nawub of Arcot. 

1748- 1749: The French ransom Chanda Sahib and with Muzaffar Jang 
attack Anwar-nd-din and kill him at ^mbur. Anwar-ud-dln*s son 
Muhammad All flees and occupies Trichinopoly. 

1749- 1761 ; Chanda Sahib declared NawSb of Arcot by the French 
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and the French, who had till then been but traders and 
had not put forth any pretensions to territory and 
had no military forces worth the name, saw an 
opportunity to better their own position — incidentally 
making money in their individual and personal 
interests, for private trade was allowed and illicit gains 
not discountenanced by the morals of the time — and 
began to interfere in the affairs of the local powers. 
They were probably influenced by the example of those 
who had endeavoured — before their very eyes— to carve 
out kingdoms for themselves. ^ivSji was one of these. 
They had also seen how Chikkadevaraja had built up a 
vast kingdom for himself and how he had extended his 
conquests to the extreme south as far as Madura. They 
saw too that trade and warfare were incompatible but that 
interference on one side or other was a primal necessity, 
if they were to exist at all. To exist or not to exist— 
that was the question for them. They openly 
acknowledged they were not principals in the war; 


Bftorp Clislidii could invest Tcichmopoly, Nisir Jonp enters the 
Kuruitic with a powerful army. Unhamraad All joins him but 
the French defeat them at Gingce in 1760, at which battle Nisir 
■lang was killed, and MuzaSar proclaimed Bizam by the French. 
Hut he was killed and succeeded by Salibat .lang, his brother, 
in ITCl. Muhaninisd Ali again occupies Triebinopoly. 

1762: Chanda Sahib delivered by the French to the Taiijoreana and 
put to death. 

1752 1764 : Subjugation of Madura and Tiniievelly by the English 
on behalf of Muhammad All, Naw-ab of Arcot. i’usuf Khan’s 
revolt sni»presspd in October 1761. 

1781 ; First sppointuient of their own collector by the English to the 
area. It came about in this way : Tbe Treaty uf J'arU in 1763 
having put an cud to French iuteriereuce in the affairs of the 
Naw-ab of Arcot, his Karuatic districts were left in the bands of 
renters, the I’alegirs of the South still eortinniug to yield but a 
very imperfect allegiance. In 17S1, soon at*er the second war with 
Haidar Alt had coiiiiiienced, it was arranged wi’h Muhammad All, 
the Nswab, who was (juite unable to perform his engagements, 
to assign his revenues to the Company for a period of live years, 
oiio-aialh of the proceeds being reserved for his ow’U excuses. 
The English Govornmout at Madras accordingly appointed it« own 
Collectors. 
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their replies to Nanjaraja demonstrate this to a fault. 
They frankly pleaded that they had no right to inter- 
fere in the disposal of territory, as they were prohibited 
by the Mughal from doing that. The position was 
acknowledged that they were traders and no more; 
and that their interference in behalf of their protege 
was in the capacity of friends and well-wishers, not 
as principals in the warfare — with a right to settle 
matters on the footing of their being principals — but 
as subsidiaries who had no right to interfere in the 
arbitrament of territorial affairs. Of course, the position 
assumed was a camouflage but it was a necessary step 
in the then position of affairs. This attitude sho'wed 
that it was possible for the English and the French 
to maintain a pretended neutrality even while they 
were waging war as subsidiaries of the country 
powers. 

It was in these circumstances and with these views 
that the war of the Karnatic was 
position in The position in 1751 was 

briefly this : There was peace in Europe 
between England and Prance. But the English and 
the French, having < spoused opposite sides, were at war 
in South India. Muhammad A.li was supported by the 
English as the rightful Nawab, while Chanda Sahib’s 
candidature was put forward by the French. Muham- 
mad All laid claim to all the country between the 
river Krishna and the Cape Comorin, the area originally 
under the sway of Vijayanagar. .Actually he had really 
no territory under his control. He had thrown himself 
into Trichinopoly — with a view to eventualities. The 
whole of the Suhah of Arcot, including the Capital, 
was in Chanda Sahib’s hands and was dominated by 
the French. Tanjore, which had been taken by the 
Mahrattas in 1675, was independent, and Pratap 
Singh, its ruler, was, as might be expected, against 
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Nanjaraja. Madura was in the hands of Alam Ehan, an 
adherent of Chanda Sahib. Muhauimad All’s position 
at Trichinopoly was a precarious one. He was besieged 
by Chanda and the Preach force under Jacques Law. 

Landless, friendless, and destitute of men and money, 
Muhammcd All looked to Nanjaraja in 
mmad AK Mysore and the English at Madras 

for effective help. Nanjaraja’s help 
was sought because he was the one man who had both 
men and money ; lie was at the head of the best organiz- 
ed State of the time in the South; that State had the 
prestige of an old hereditary monarchy still attached to 
it ; and he was, besides, well-known for his ambitious 
expansionist aims in the South, the key to which was 
Trichinopoly. His forbears had fought for it and much 
money and many lives had been already sacrificed 
for it since the days of Chikkadeva. It cannot be that 
Muhammad All, cunning and astute as be was, did not 
count on the inordinate desire for power on the part 
of Nanjaraja and his brother Devaraja. He was in a 
desperate state. He had no more territory than Trichi- 
nopoly town at the time and even there he was probably 
not desired. And he made up his mind to offer Nanja- 
raja his own terms. When he did so, he was deter- 
mined to cheat Nanjaraja of his dues when it came 
to fulfilment. He knew the English at Madras would 
not agree to his doing this, but he desired to take no risks 
with them. He kept the clause in the Treaty relating 
to the surrender of Trichinopoly and its dependencies a 
secret from them for the time being. The one feature 
of the character of Muhammad Ali, on s^hich all who 
had anything to do with him agreed, was that he was 
always deliberate in his deception. He was so far decep- 
tive in bis character that h.e deceived friends and foes alike 
in the same determined manner. Nanjaraja took care 
to guard his position. He won over Mui^ Bao, and 
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attached him to himself at great cost. Murari was thus 
detached from the main Mahratta power and prevented 
from making common cause with Pratap Singh of 
Tanjore, who, in this matter, was inimical to Nanjaraja’s 
aims in the South. Rut he too proved treacherous in 
the end. True to his word, Nanjaraja kept the clause 
a profound secret. Even Muriiri knew nothing of it. 
There is no reason to believe, as suggested by Orme,‘ 
that he “ made the agreement by his (Murari Eao’s) 
advice.” Murari’s aid was sought by Nanjaraja as the 
result of his agreement with Muhammad All ; he was 
not the inspirer of the agreement. Nanjaraja required 
no one to offer any suggestion to him in this regard. It 
IS possible, however, he found it impossible to conceal 
it from the sagacity of his subsidiary, especially in the 
later stages of the war. When Murari came to know 
of it, he made up his mind to turn it to his own advan- 
tage at the proper time.® The Englisli at Madras 
realised the enormity of the offence committed by 
Muhammad .\li only after the fall of Trichinopoly. The 
capture and death of Ohanda Sahib was the signal for 
Nanjaraja's demand for a fulfilment of Muhammad 
All’s treaty with Mysore. The English at Madras knew 
nothing of the secret clause in tlm Treaty until the 
time came for its fulfilment. On the death of Chandii 
Sahib, Major Lawrence sent 400 of the French prisoners 
of war to Fort St, David, brought up the rest with 
the military stores and artillery at Jambukesvaram into 
Trichinopoly and completed all his other dispositions ; 
and proposed to Muhammad All that he should move 
forthwith at ^ the head of the confederate army into 
the Earnatic, where the news of his successes at 
Trichinopoly would help to reduce the other fortresses 
under the control of Chanda Sahib and facilitate the 


4* Orme, Indosiarit 1.248. 

6 . IM. 
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establishment of his government over the province 
and help to raise the revenue due from it. Muhammad 
All pretended to acquiesce in this advice, but showed, 
what Orme calls, an “ unaccountable backwardness " 
as often as he was pressed to put it into execution. 
The inconsistency in his conduct perplexed all but the 
select few who were acquainted with the clause. The 
English, indeed, had no conception of the difficulties 
which held him back, when, to their great astonish- 
ment, Nanjaraja explained the mystery by refusing 
to march until the city of Trichinopoly with all its 
dependencies was delivered up to him, for, that, he 
said, was the price that he had stipulated with 
Muhammad All for his assistance. Dissimulation 
being no longer of any service, Muhammad All con- 
fessed the tnith when Major Lawrence demanded an 
explanation of it. He protested that his extreme 
distress alone had extorted a promise from him, which 
Nanjaraja himself, as he might very well have known, 
he said, was totally out of his power to perform 1 
Trichinopoly, he pleaded, was the great Mughal’s, and 
himself only a Viceroy, appointed to govern it during 
the pleasure of that prince ; that the resigning of 
such an important place to the government of an 
Indian king would involve, he added, both himself and 
the English in continual wars with the whole Mughal 
Empire ! Firmly resolved on not parting with the place, 
he, in a word, proposed to amuse Nanjaraja with a 
further promise of delivering it up within two months ! 
2iy this time, he hoped, by collecting the so-called 
arrears of revenue due from the province of Arcot, to 
repay the expenses which Nanjaraja had incurred by 
assisting him. As immediate reparation — “ a palliative”, 
in the words of Orme” — “ he proposed to give up the 
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fort of Madura with its dependencies, which included 
a very large district. ” These terms, he suggested to 
Major Lawrence, were, >n his view, a full and ample 
recompense for all that Nanjaraja had done for him, 
more especially, he with consummate adroitness added, 
as the reduction of Chanda Sahib’s power had pi-oved 
an essential advantage to the interests of Mysore as 
well as to his own ! Major Lawrence was as surprized 
at this statement as anybody else in Trichinopoly.’ 
His powers, however, being confined to the operations 
in the field, he reported matters to the Governor and 
Council at Madras and waited for instructions. Mean- 


while, the Governor and Council at Madras had 
received simultaneously applications from both the 
parties, each setting forth, as might bo expected, the 
subject in his own way," 

Dupleix had been foiled but Muhammad All could 
„ not be saved from the results of his 

Th^position ol the 

EugiisU ond Naui*- own duplicity. The difficulties of the 
English were mainly due to the 
character of their protege. When they came to know 
that Trichinopoly was the price for Mysore’s assistance, 
about the middle of 1752,® they did not know what 
to say of it. They prudently determined not to inter- 
fere in the dispute, unless violence should be used 
against Muhammad Alf. Professing great friendship 
for Nanjaraja, they strenuously recommended to both 
parties an amicable adjustment of their differences. 
This suggestion failed to carry conviction to Nanjaraja's 
mind. He, with justice on his side, demanded fulfil- 
ment of the Treaty and very rightly refused all 
prevarication in the matter. He would not countenance 


7 lind Ontie writes that “great therefore was the general surprise and 
anxiety when it (the secret clause In the Treaty) was made public ’’ 
(I6td). 

8. Ibid. 

9, See anfep. 133, f. n, 2. 
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the plea that Muhammad All was but the agent of 
the Mughal and as such had no right to dispose of 
the Mughal’s territory. The English, his allies, wore 
really aghast at his conduct, though they, as wise 
people, .did not make public their views in the matter. 
They characterized it, in their solemn proceedings, as 
“ a knavish and weak action : the former because he 
[Muhammad Ali] knew he had no right to do it ; the 
latter because he must know that, though he procras- 
tinated difficulties, yet he must, in the end, as it but 
too plainly appears, make a powerful enemy instead 
of a friend."*® Of course, the Engli.sh tried their 
utmost to reconcile the differences between Muhammad 
All and Nanjaraja in this matter. But they knew 
what a bad case they had to defend and what an 
impossible compromise to effect, when they pleaded 
that Nanjaraja would be committing a breach of faith 
if he deserted Muhammad All. Nanjaraja’s taunt was 
effective to a degree: “The bad scent of the Nawab’s 
behaviour,” said he,** “is spread over the world to such 
a degree that you cannot discern the odour of our 
faith.” Nanjaraja’s attitude is understandable in the 
light of the bad faith of Muhammad All. The injustice 
committed by the English in supporting their untruth- 
ful ally could not be forgiven. Haidar, as we shall sec, 
never forgot it. 

The whole of Nanjaraja’s subsequent conduct con- 

Ti.» aocepuou ou be simply re. 

UanjOTija and its fused to he deceived. He determined 
to conquer Trichiuopoly by means, fair 
or foul. The steps he took with this end, in view were 
such that Lawrence, the English General, was compelled 
to place an English garrison in Trichinopoly for its 

10. Fort St. Georjo itecords, MUj/. Cuiu. (1763), CumiiUotion dated 3rd 
Jannary 1763. 

U. 7ii4, Count. Corns. (1763), Lolttr So. 18. 
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protection. At the same time the troops from Tanjore 
and Fudukotah left for their homes, with the result 
that the English position at Trichinopoly was still 
further weakened. Dupleix saw his opportunity in 
all these happenings, and, despite the sad fate that 
had overtaken his ally Chanda Sahib, won over 
Nanjaraja and Murari Eao, the Mahratta chief, to his 
own side. This done, he played a waiting game, for 
he had no military commander whom he could put 
forth against the veteran Lawrence. In any case, 
he thought he could starve out the garrison in the 
Trichinopoly fortress by preventing supplies of pro- 
visions and military stores to it. Lawrence, as we 
know, depended, for the existence of his army, 
entirely upon the safe arrival of his convoys, and this 
Dupleix planned, with the aid of Nanjaraja and Murari 
Kao, to prevent in no uncertain manner. In this 
attempt, however, his arrangement miscarried, though 
Nanjaraja and his army did not lack in their endeavours. 

On the English side, the chief duty of bringing in the 
convoys safe fell to Muhammad Yusuf, 
rendered splendid service to the 
English in this respect. Of him, 
Lawrence wrote in the highest terms of praise. “ lie 
never spares himself," he wrote once,^® “ but is out on 
all parties, and by his good intelligence brought in pro- 
visions to keep us in a moderate plenty we wanted, 
much to prolong the time till Mafuze Khan could join 
us.” Orme, indeed, remarks that the lack of provisions 
was such that, on one occasion — 12th May 1754 — had not 
the convoy come through, Lawrence must next day have 
left the town to its fate, and withdrawn to Tanjore.^® 
This would have meant nothing less than the defeat of 
the English arms and the success of Nanjaraja. It was 

12. Orme Afss., p. 7B, !No. 13. 

13. Orme, Indoaiant 1. 857. Seo also Mtly. Cona. (17C1), ConsuUatUni duU'd 

20th May 17M : Letter from Cspt. Callimid to Palk, dated May 12, 1764. 
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accordingly resolved upon to prevent Muhammad Yusuf 
being used by the English for this purpose. For accom- 
plishing this end, it was decided upon to utilise the services 
of one Punniyappan, the interpreter in the English 
camp. The English being in difficulties for supplies, he 
suggested to Major Lawrence that if he were allowed to 
visit Nanjaraja, he might be able to bring about a suitable 
understanding with him. There being no reason to doubt 
his good faith, he was granted permission. Punniyappan 
went on his chosen errand, lie saw Nanjaraja and 
suggested that the English would be forced to accept 
any terms he might offer if their supiilies were effec- 
tually cut off by putting Yusuf Khan out of the way. 
Towards this end, he suggested that either Yusuf Khan 
should be waylaid and killed while on one of his expedi- 
tions or steps should bo taken to induce the English to 
believe that he was a treacherous man and unworthy of 
their goodwill and trust. As the former course seemed 
impracticable, the latter seemed feasible of a trial, 
i’unuiyappan, the Dubdsk of Lawrence, arranged to 
carry out the nefarious project. lie resolved upon drop- 
ping in the English camp — in such a manner that it can 
of certainty be discovered — a letter addressed to Yusuf 
Khan and one of his brother officers, suggesting that they 
w'ere, in return for certain rewards, to betray Trichino- 
})oly to the Mysoivans. I’he letter was written and 
dropped by an adherent of Punniyappan and was, by 
pre-arrangement, discovered by another in the English 
camp, and placed before Captain Calliaud. Captain 
Calliaud, on seeing it, placed Y'usuf Khan and his brother 
officer in immediate arrest. \n enouiry was ordered 
and it turned out that Yusuf Khan and iii’ Iirother officer 
were absolutely innocent in the matter and that the letter 
had never come from the Mysorean camp. The Dvbnsh 
was duly blown off from the muzzle of a cannon for his 
treachery and Yusuf Khan and his comrade set at liberty. 
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It should be said to the credit of Nanjaraja that he 
had nothing to do with this treacherous act of the 
Dubdsh. It was evidently a case of personal venge- 
ance on the part of the Dubdsh, though he endeavoured, 
in its prosecution, to make a business of it by inducing 
Nanjaraja to become a party to it, evidently on false 
pretences.*^ 

Not long after — on August 2, 1754 — Dupleix’s super- 
The Truce of 17 M session by M. Godeheu came off and 
and the conduct of negotiations for a treaty of peace bet- 
thePreneh. Ween the English and French Com- 

panies followed. A sus^jension of arms was proclaimed 
on the 11th October 1754 and a conditional treaty was 
agreed to in January 1755. The departure of Saunders 
and Dupleix finally put an end to the war, while the 
arrival of M. Duval De Leyrit in succession to Dupleix 
at Pondicheriy meant the annihilation of the hopes 
that Nanjaraja had built on French aid. The advance 
of the Nizam and the Mahrattas on Mysore added to 
the troubles of Nanjaraja and he had to hark back to 
his own country, his ambitions unrealised and his money 
and men wasted. What was often within his reach, the 
Fates had denied him. That was because he had denied 
to himself the active duty of prosecuting his aims in 
a manner that would have proved decisive to him and 
to his country. He lacked as much decision as charac- 
ter. No wonder he failed. The French cannot, how- 
ever, be exculpated. They did not keep to their 
promise; they, in fact, were loth to take any action 
disadvantageous to their own aims and aspirations. As 
the sequel showed, they made their so-called help the 
cause for extortionate demands on Nanjaraja. Those 
demands were both unjust and immoral, especially in 


14. For CsUiund'a enquiry, aee Orme pp. 116-181, No. 18. The Medriu 
Connoil refused to excuse such treachery ; Council to Lawrence, 36th 
March 1764. Bee also Orme, o.e,, I. 84S-860, 
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the light of the utter lack of sympathy they showed to 
Nanjaraja in the active prosecution of his thwarted claims. 
If Tricbinopoly sealed the fate of Hanjaraja, it also 
sealed the fate of Dupleix and the French nation in India. 
The conquest of the South was never complete — 
The conquest of the either at the hands of Bijapur and 
South, ■ problem to Golkonda Or at the hands of the 
the Indian Powers. Mughal. The last hope of Mughal 

domination disappeared with the death of Aurangzlb in 
1707. The death-blow he gave to the Southern Muham- 
madan States destroyed their ambitions as well. The 
Mahrattas first through Shahji and then through 
S^ivaji made repeated attempts but failed. Even earlier, 
Mysoi’e also tried to establish its suzerainty and had 
nearly succeeded in the days of Chikkadeva. In the 
reign of Krishriaraja II, the attempt was renewed by 
Nanjaraja at what seemed an opportune moment. The 
claims of the respective parties seemed to have been 
well understood at the time. Thus, as regards the 
claims of the rival Nawabs, it was that neither of them 
had any real claim to the South, not only because 
their own alleged master, the great Mughal, had not 
conquered it by his sword nor ruled it by virtue of 
the exercise of even nominal suzerainty over it, beyond 
toucliing the fringes of the South, but the South had 
never accepted such a suzerainty, ^ivaji on the one 
side and Mysore on the other had disputed such ex- 
ercise, time and again. The actual position thus was 
that in the prosecution of their independent aims, the 
Mahrattas and the Mysoreans were conscious of the 
fact that they were disputing the attempts of the 
Mughal in the South. * 

When Aurangzib died, the rival Nawabs put forward 
The teietive vbU- daiims they could not really suhstan- 
Newabs- tiate. Muhammad All’s claim to the 
Nawabship was, as a matter of fact, 
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not acknowledged by the French until the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763. Both Muhammad All and Chanda 
Sahib claimed to have received firmans conferring the 
Nawabship of Arcot from the gieat Mughal. But 
such firmans were easily forged and no importance 
seems ever to have been attached to the assertion of 
either of their claims during the very time they were 
being so vigorously put forward. Muhammad All’s 
claim was based on a firman alleged to have been 
received from Delhi on the 24th March 1751, appoint- 
ing him Nawab of Arcot with power to rule over the 
South including the countries of Madurs and Tinne- 
velly. The English at Madras were, however, quick 
to perceive a peculiarity about the firmans produced by 
Muhammad Ali. “ It has been more than once ob- 
served ”, they recorded once in their minutes of con- 
sultation in 1754,^® “during the course of this war, 
that whenever anything material has been on the 
carpet, the Nawab has always received, or pretended 
to receive, such letters from Court as might cither 
divert us from our plan if disagreeable to him, or 
encourage us to pursue it, if it suited his pnxqiose.” 
Similarly, the claims of the Nizam as the representative 


16. Mily. Oont. (1784), Cuitmltalwn a»tpd Ai>ril 29, 1754. TIio alloftod 
frmnii referred to in tUe text is d^ted 29t1i Juuuiikry 1760 aud is appen- 
ded to No. 2b of Count. Oorres, (1761). Tlie iutere&ted reader on tbia 
subject of patents will find a most illuniinatiug account of a dispute 
between the KngliNli nnd the French depntips us to their origin and 
validity at the conference Jield at Sadras on :ird January 1764 (Orme, 
l.*337-841). Tho conferouce lasted for eleven dayS| when it 
brolce up, leaving both particb more uxaaperated than ever* As the 
djucubsion between the English and the French in this connection 
throws interesting sidelights not only upon the forged character of 
both the oitginals and copies of these sO'Oalled patents of title for 
possession of vast tracts of territory in the South, but also on the 
manner in 'which these two foreign nations tried to secure posBessiou 
of these areas to themselves, prejudicing the rights of third partiei 
like Mysore, while pretending to help the local powers to settle their 
own differences, it will bo found further dealt w’itb at some length in 
Appendix V— (8) below. 
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(or agent) of the Mughal were of the most nebu- 
lous kind. The very fact that they were disputed 
shows that they were not recognised. What made 
them loom large was what made them make history. 
And that was the reason why they were at the time 
either supported or combated by the local represent- 
atives of foreign nations, the English and the French. 
These had settled in the South of India as traders and 
were at the time shedding off their trading habits and. 
entering slowly and steadily, though unconsciously, 
into territorial matters, being dragged into the local 
quarrels; and later— faiily consciously and with well 
understood political aims — into territorial conquests 
with a view to consolidate their respective positions. 
Their individual national imlicies coloured their aims 
here. Whatever made for the 8ucce.ss of one of those 
and the defeat of the other — their command of the sea, 
their home support and their steadiness in prosecuting 
their aims, contributed not a little towards the final 
result — there can be no question that it was their 
presence at the time in the country that helped 
Muhammad All to thwart Nanjaraja and cheat him 
of his lawful prize. But the English at Madras were 
still to learn of the true nature and character of their 
ally Muhammad Ali. They could not have had any 
idea of the extent either of his treachery or his 
ambition. It was to cost them many sanguinary wars 
and a few Governorships as well. 

If the English at Madras had .nsisted on Muhammad 

AH fulfilling his treaty conditions, it 
tude** “***' would have been a different matter. 

But while they appreciated Kanjaraia’s 
claim, they were, loth to lose either their hold on 
Muhammad All in whose immediate vicinity — if not 
country — they not only lived but also traded, or the large 
sums of money they had lent him. They no doubt felt 
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that the Mysore King may make a good and virtuous 
ruler and under his rule, trade would flourish, while 
their accumulated debts would be guaranteed to them 
by his Dalavai Nanjaraja. Though such thoughts came 
to them now and again and though they even put them 
down in their debates and resolutions, still, they always 
preferred to play a waiting game. They went so far as 
to answer effectively Major Lawrence's objections to 
their view. But, as we have said, they would not make 
up their mind for a definitive Treaty with the King of 
Mysore. They knew such a treaty would prove some- 
thing better than “ the treaty on foot in Europe ”, which 
they characterized as one “not to be depended on.”^’’ 
An accommodation with the Dajavai, they realized, even 
if it did not end the war, would put it in their power 
“to wage it with advantage.”” But the change of policy 
that followed Godeheu’s arrival and the advantages it 
seemed to offer, made them change their views. The 
Truce was advantageous to Muhammad Ali also.’® 
Muhammad All’s debts bad accumulated and the English 
were sure, with the Truce, to recover them. And unless 
Muhammad Ali was supported, in the changed circums- 
tances, they could not hope to realize the huge amount 
involved. He could be treated as the defacto and the 
titular Nawab of Arcot and used as a puppet to wage 
war in their own interests, if war was renewed. The 
Company could not, in any case, lose its money. That 
was the fundamental point with the English. Hence, 
despite the indefensible conduct of their ally, they had 
to stick to him. Moral considerations weigh but lightly 
in matters where money is the prime factor in arriving 
at a decision.* The English as a nation of traders 
desired to protect themselves first before trying to 

16. See ante Ch. VIH, pp. 171-172. 

17. MA, 172. 

18. Ibid, 176-176. 
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protect others, however just or equitable their cause. 
The mutual relations of the English and Muhammad 
All could only end, in the circumstances, in one way. 
And that was destined to be the supplanting of the 
one by the other. What Nanjaraja lost, the English 
gained. Trichinopoly, if it proved the grave of the 
French and the final extinguishment of Mysore's legiti- 
mate ambitions in the South, became the first milestone 
in the ultimate success of the English as a nation in 
India. Trichinopoly, even before Plassey, thus paved 
the way for the establishment of British power in 
India. And it was the discernment of Nanjaraja that 
attracted him to it, and however wrongly he might 
have prosecuted his aims, there can be no question 
that he showed the way to the English at Madras to 
recognize the fact that the captor of Trichinopoly would 
prove the ultimate victor of the South. Nanjaraja led 
the way in the struggle and bore the brunt of it in 
men and money and the English reaped the benefit. 

The rights and wrongs of the Trichinopoly affair do 
not, however, end with this. The parts 
Thi' conduct of played by Murari Rao and Pratap 

Pratap hint'll \ - m • i 

Tiiii]orc. Sjngh of Tanjore remain yet to be 

considered. Pratap Singh forgot the 
help that Mysore in 1739 had given to Saiyaji in con- 
nection with the embassy to Satara for obtaining aid 
to maintain the Hindu cause in the South against the 
advancing Muhammadans. He had forgotten the 
invasion that followed, in 1740, the death of Nawab 
Dost All at Damalchcruvu, the taking of Trichinopoly 
and the capture of Chanda Sahib as a prisoner of war 
in the following year. Whatever his difierences w'ith 
Chanda Sahib may have been, bis attitude towards 
Mysore was neither straight nor honourable to him. 
He proved himself a weakling and an opportunist 
throughout. He did not join the English readily or 
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help them with alacrity in the struggle at Trichinopoly. 
He but rendered moderate assistance in 1753. Towards 
the end of that year, when disappointed with the 
English, Nanjaraja sought Erench aid, and Murari Bao 
had declared himself an ally of the French, Pratap 
Singh had almost signed a treaty of alliance, when 
the news of the disastrous failure of the French attempt 
to storm Trichinopoly fort (November 1753) induced 
him to hesitate again. The French, tired of his pro- 
crastination, directed a Mabratta detachment to ravage 
his country. This was followed by another under the 
French, which attacked the eastern side of his kingdom. 
Ho had eventually to seek the aid of the English, who 
sent General Tjawrence to his relief. Despite this, 
Murari Bao had to be bought off by Pratap Singh. 
Pratap Singh, however, was not left unmolested for 
long. In 1758, when the renewal of hostilities began, 
he was besieged by the French, who demanded the 
payment of Bs. 46 lakhs alleged to be due on a bond 
executed by him in favour of Chanda Sahib in 1749. 
Pratap Singh, aided by the English, resisted the claim, 
and Lally, who had been sent to lay siege to Tanjore, 
raised it on the appearance of the English forces at 
Tanjore and the English fleet off Karaikkal. But 
when, shortly after, Madras itself was besieged by the 
French, the most urgent English requests for help were 
left unheeded by him. He did not actually refuse help 
but steadily evaded giving it. And when the trouble 
was over, he was among the first to send felicitations 
to the English at Fort St. George on the escape they 
had had ! He proved himself equally lax in rendering 
aid during the remainder of the war, though he professed 
friendship to the utmost. These instances of his 
opportunism are enough to show the true character 
of Pratap Singh. He was neither sincere nor steadfast 
as an ally, and as a man of action, entirely weak. 
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Bent on his own personal safety, he took the best from 
both sides. The appeal of joint action, of co-operation 
for attaining an objective which might have meant 
good to the whole of Southern India, could not produce 
any impression on him. He failed to note what 
Muhammad All’s friendship for him meant. He did 
not understand why Nanjaraja and the English parted 
company over the cession of Trichinopoly. Nor did he 
realize why Nanjaraja exhausted all his powers of 
persuasion in inducing him to join Mysore. As Orme, 
the contemporary historian, puts it, the Mysorean 
argument was that “ if Trichinopoly should once be 
provided with a stock of provisions, it was not to be 
doubted but that the English and the Nabob would 
immediately turn their arms into the Carnatic The 
Mysorean was prophetic, indeed, in his argument. 
The possession of Trichinopoly meant the possession 
of the Karnatic, The whole course of subsequent 
history tended to confirm this view. After the occu- 
pation, the English embarked, at the instance of 
Muhiimmad Ali, on a policy of conquests in the 
Karnatic, often not counting the cost it meant even to 
themselves. But they knew, as financiers of Muham- 
mad Alt and as traders, how to get back what they 
had invested on Ikluhainmad Ali and his so-called 
interests. And they got it, as the events showed, with 
coiuiwund interest. But Fratap Singh had reckoned 
without his host. Palk, the ambassador sent to Pratap 
Singh to counteract Nanjaiaja’s endeavours and Dupleix's 
manouvres, understood how to bring him round. Sakkoji, 
his finance minister, who had stood out for neutrality, was 
dismissed and Manakji, his rival, who ha& been out of 
favour for sometime, succeeded him, with the result that 
English influence once again became predominant at 
Tanjore. Thus Tanjore was induced into an alliance — 
19. Orme, o.r., 1. 
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after nearly a year of procrastination— with the English 
and Miihaminad Alt, with results which can only be 
described as disastrous to itself. The immediate penalty 
it had to pay was an attack by its own kinsmen headed 
by Murari Eao, which, as described above, shows the 
light in which the new alliance was viewed by him. 
The attack, though warded off by Manakji, was in the 
nature of a remembrancer, but it failed to produce any 
impression on Pratap Singh. The French also did not 
overlook the new combination and Chanda Sahib’s bond 
afforded them, as narrated above, the opportunity to 
attack Tanjore. They, no doubt, had eventually to with- 
draw but the moral of these attacks was not grasped by 
Pratap Singh. Pratap never could understand the mind 
of Muhammad All. Nor did he remember that the 
claim of “tribute” made by Muhammad All would 
mean the eventual extinction of his State. That claim 
was not long in the coming. First raised in 1762 and 
settled amicably by the mediation of the English, it 
cropped up ir one form or another again and again. 
Though Pratap Singh died in the meantime (in 17(53), 
his successor reaped the full benefit of it. In 1771, 
in the reign of Tulsaji (1763-1787), the English attacked 
Tanjore and reduced it. The reasons adduced were 
non-payment of the “tribute” for two years; his 
unwillingness to help the allies against Haidar’s invasion 
in 1769, during which Tanjore was exempted, in return 
for a bribe of lis. 4 lakhs, from the general deprada- 
tion eftected ; his friendly correspondence with Haidar 
and his own kinsmen, the Mahrattas ; and finally, hie 
invading (m 1771) the Maiava country which was 
alleged to be under the protection of Muhammad All. 
Tanjore, instead of getting a reimbursement of its own 
expenses in the late war, thus got embroiled in the 
meshes of its own doubtful diplomacy. The English 
at Madras not only thought they were bound to act on 
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behalf of Muhammad All but also saw that an independ- 
ent Tanjore, ready to co-operate with Haidar, would 
mean danger to themselves ! Tanjore was taken and 
given to Muhammad Alt in 1773, the alleged requests 
for help from Haidar and the Mahrattas having proved 
vain. There was really no ground for the belief that 
Tulsaji was in league either with Haidar or the 
Mahrattas. Mill, in fact, suggests that the alleged 
correspondence with the Mahrattas was forged by 
Muhammad Alt's agents, and as for requests to Haidar 
for help, it was never proved, for it could not well be. 
Haidar had entered into a commercial treaty with the 
English at Bombay in 1770, and in 1772, after being 
defeated by the Mahrattas, had sought in vain the help 
of the English and the opportunity for wreaking his 
vengeance did not come to him till 1778. The English 
acted on suspicion and thus wronged a State that bad 
been dragged into their friendship even against its own 
interests. The Court of Directors intervened, disapproved 
of the action of the Madras authorities both in 1771 and 
1778, and ordered the restoration of Tanjore to its ruler. 
These orders were carried out, in 1776, much to the 
chagrin of Muhammad All, who had meanwhile fleeced 
the country to its bones. A fresh settlement was also 
arrived at, under which Tanjore passed under English 
protection. This made the Baja the direct ally of the 
E. I. Company, while, not long after, the “ tribute ” paya- 
ble to the Nawab was also assigned to the English. 
Tulsaji died in 1787. His brother, Amar Singh, who 
succeeded him, and his nephew Sarabhoji, who later took 
his place, were both men deficient in character. Two 
new treaties were concluded with Tanjore, one with 
Amar Singh in 1787 and another with Sarabi <'ji in 1799. 
Under the latter, Tanjore passed to the English, Sara- 
bhuji being, provided with a pension. That was the sad 
fate that awaited it from the day Prat&p Singh mounted 

99 
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the throne. Unlike Venkoji (Eki>j!) and his immediate 
Bucoessors, Pratap Singh possessed no strength of 
character. His political weakness was to some extent 
due to the fact that he depended on popular suffrage — 
hie having been placed on the throne “ by the general 
concurrence of the principal men of the kingdom”,® 
and, in endeavouring to conciliate his supporters, he 
lost greatly his own regal powers. He lacked both 
political insight and political courage. He was ever 
between two stools. The English treated him in 
the same manner they had treated Nanjaraja. In the 
guise of mediators, they helped to maintain Muhammad 
All at his cost. Tanjore had never actually been 
incorporated with the Kamatic treaties nor was it ever 
included in the so-called patents of the Mughal or the 
Nizam. The “ tribute ” claimed had really no legal 
basis to stand on. Yet, the English made Pratap Singh 
believe in it ; they even went to the extent of explain- 
ing to him the necessity and even the reasonableness 
of his contributing towards the repayment of the large 
expenditure incurred by Muhammad Ali, they themselves 
being the persons to be benefited by such reimburse- 
ment. Pratap Singh could not see the utter illegality 
of the clairu, he himself having kept at his own cost 
a large army in the field in aid of Muhammad All 
and his supporters the English, and he himself having 
met the cost of provisions supplied to the English camp 
at Trichinopoly. Without the aid of Tanjore, Trichino- 
poly could not by any means have been held in the 
interests of Muhammad All.^ 

80. Uepmt of Tapore Oommiision (1798) (Tanjore Colleetor’a Prem): The 
Report is dated 6tb March 1799. 

21. See, as to Taojore’s constitntiona} position riv a via the Karuatic treaties, 
Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements, and Hvnmids, V. 267, who holds it 
had not beon incorporated with them. As to the temporary and 
casual characterof Tanjore's dependence on the Nawab of Arcot, see 
Mill, History of BrttUh India, II. 227 ; and as to tbb restoration of 
Tanjore by Lord Pigot, see Thornton, Hisiary of the British Empwe 
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Nor did Haidar forget or forgive the remissneBS and 
unfriendliness of Pratap Bingb. He 
”****”* remembered bow he had refused to 
join Nanjaxaja in 1753 in the retaking 
of Trichinopoly ; how he had, at the last moment, 
refused to sign the treaty of 1753 ; and how Mysore 
had lost Trichinopoly by want of co-operation on his 
part. In 17G9, Tanjore had accordingly to purchase 
immunity from attack at the hands of Haidar by a 
payment of Bs. 4 lakhs. In the war which began in 
1780 — when Tanjore had become a protected state and 
a direct ally of the English — Haidar inflicted the worst 
horrors on Tanjore. Perhaps no part of South India 
then suffered as badly as Tanjore. The whole country 
was overrun by Haidar's troops, most of the important 
places being devastated beyond description. Neither a 
village, temple, nor a paddy field escaped the eyes of 
Haidar’s hordes. Almost every siructure of any note 
in the Tanjore country bears silent testimony to this 
day to the cruel hands laid on it. The English garri- 
sons at Pattukottai and Tirukattupalli, about 10 miles 
north-west of Tanjore, were captured. Tanjore held 
out but Col. Braithwaite’s force was, in 1782, annihi- 
lated to a man on the banks of the Coleroon.’^ Such 
was the vengeance that Haidar breathed against 
Pratiip Singh and his kingdom for the treachery he 
had played against Mysore at the hour of its need, 
that he treated the latter with the utmost cruelty. 
It cannot be said that Pratap Singh did not deserve 
punishment for the trick he had played on Nanjaraja 
in 1753, but it is deplorable that he bim^^elf being 
dead, his fair country should have been chosen for 

tn liirfia, II. 199*294. TboruUin in jnstly critical of Warren Heetinge* 
Inaction in connection with the revolution that ended in Governor 
Pigot’s illegal arrest and death. 

22. The details ot this action on the Goleroon vill be found described below 
in the proper place. 

ss* 
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vicarious satisfaction by Haidar. The devastation of 
the country was so complete, indeed, that the outturn 
of paddy in this area for 1781-82 and 1782-83 went 
down to less than a tenth of the normal. Yengtance, 
indeed, knew no bounds with Haidar, when he was 
in the mood to wreak it. The famine of 1781 from 
which Tanjore suffered is, perhaps, the worst one that 
that prosperous land has ever known. The picture 
drawn of its effects by the missionary Schwartz is a 
heart-rending one. “ As the famine was so great and 
of so long continuance,” he wrote,® “those who have 
been affected by it seemed beyond its reach. A vigorous 
and strong man is scarcely to be met with. In outward 
appearance, men are like wandering skeletons. . . . 
When it is considered that Haidar carried off so many 
thousands of people and that many thousands have 
diel of want, it is not at all surprising to find deso- 
lated villages. . . . Such distress I never before witnessed 
and God giant, I never may again.” Schwartz wrote 
these words in September 1783. Haidar's devastation 
occurred in May 1781. We can, therefore, imagine 
how terrible should have been the drain on the resour- 
ces of the country which had such lasting effects — 
effects which are summed up to this day locally in 
the terrible and telling phrase “ Haidar Kaldpam.”^ 
The part that Murari liao played in this affair 
cannot but be regarded as the darkest 
licrty™” imaginable. Judging him even from 

the standpoint of the morals of his 
own time, he must be held to have been both un- 
grateful and .treacherous to a degree. He was engaged 
by Nanjariija with 6,000 of his troops to assist him 
in the cause be bad, at Muhammad All’s request, 

23. PearBon, Lift of Schwojftf, X. 892*898. 

24. Lit. Haidar’s devastation; somewhat akin to the Kannada phrase 

^a\Aar<^na, havaU^ which means the same thin^. 
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made fais own. Mnrari Bao brought in 4,000 men^ 
when Nanjaraja first assembled bis forces at Karur, 
while 2,000 more joined him under Basin Bao, when 
the conjoint forces reached Trichinopoly. He and bis 
chiefs. Basin Bao, Innis Khan and Hari Singh, co- 
operated actively in the war. Dnpleix, indeed, went 
so far as to ascribe to Murari Bao and his men the 
successes the English had gained at ^rlrangam during 
1761-1752.® But how much of that remark was based 

SC. Orme, o.e,^ I. 247. Tbo idontitF of liasin Rao (the Basm-row " of 
OrmeJ ib diflicuU to make out. He h us been debcribed as a “ nephew 
of Mnrari Rao by Orme. According to the genealogy of the GbSrpade 
family, Murai Rao had two nephews, sons of bis half-brother Raulat 
Rao. Thebe were Bahirji Rao and {^autaji Rao altaa Subhami Rao. 
Bahirji Rao succeeded to Gajcndragad and died in while oantaji 
Rho atias Subhanji Rao died without issue, the date of his death 
being unknown. As Basin Rao died in April 1758, he could not have 
been the foimier. It is a question if he can be Identified with Subhanji 
Rao alias Santiji Rao. However this may be, Basin Bao. as noted 
in the text above, asbibied CU\e while besieged in Aroot, November 
1761, and subsequently took part in the battle of Xrpi with him, quitted 
him later and arrived with his troops at Trichinopoly, in accordance 
with the orders of his uncle, in December 1751. He was killed on 
April 1, 1768| while vigorously charging the Knglish line (under Major 
Lawrence's command) near Triva^i (Tiruvi$i)-^rme, o.e., 1. 196, 197, 
198, 805, 206, 279. As regards lunibKhau,he W'as the principal officer 
of Murari Bao. He was a brave and active man. He arrived at 
Trichinopoly in 1761 wMth 6(X) Mahrattas and beat up 300 of Chanda 
Sahib’s cavalry. He cut off the French dragoons at Trichinopoly 
(1761) by a ruse, the action being over ** In an instant." He accompa- 
nied Clive in April 1762 to Samiavaram and killed or took prisoners of 
war all the 700 French sepoys who caiue to attack it. He was, in 
August 1762, sent by Nanjaraja to join the French, but being too late 
to join in the battle of Babur, he pretended to join Muhammad All 
and the English, with the hope of "getting money " from the former. 
In 1763, lie was detached by Murari Rao to reinforce the army at 
^rirangam with 3,000 Mahrattas. In February 1764, he took part, 
with his chief, in routing the English convoy and grenadiers, without 
waiting for the arrival of the French troops. A graphic account of 
this rout will be found in Orme (o.c., 1. 846), who deacribes it as " by 
far the severest blow which the English troops had iftiffered during the 
oourbeofthewar" (see Orme, o.c..I. 201,221, 261,868, 269 and 844-346). 
Finally, as to Hari Singh (" Harrasing " of Orme), he was a Rajput 
soldier. He commanded the Mahrattas in the action of the 10th May 
1768 at Brirangam. With hie cavalry, sword in hand, he valiantly 
broke through the English line under Major LawTence, but was 
repulsed. For a description of this action, in which the French troope 
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on a genuine appreciation of the “ valour and activity ’’ 
of Murard Eao and his men, is doubtful. For Dupleix, 
as a farseeing man, had kept an eye on Murari Bao 
during the whole course of the fight at Trichinopoly. 
Indeed, he had been in a way cultivating him. He 
bad continually addressed letters to him and forwarded 
presents, both from himself and from bis wife. In 
these letters, the English bad been represented as “ a 
plodding mercantile people, unacquainted with the art 
of war, and not fit to appear in the field, opposed to 
a nation of so martial a genius as the French.”®* 
But Murari Bao was an astute man. He knew his 
interests and sided any side that promised to yield 
him pecuniary benefit. His opinion of the English was 
something very different from what Dupleix had tried 
to impose on him. When he first joined Nanjaraja 
in 1751, Clive, then being besieged by Baza Sahib at 
Arcot, sent a messenger to inform Murari Bao of his 
situation, and requested him to relieve him. The 
messenger, it is said, returned safely to the fort of 
Arcot, bringing a letter from Murari Bao, in which he 
said that “ he would not delay a moment to send a 
detachment of his troops to the assistance of such brave 
men as the defenders of Arcot, whose behaviour had 
now first convinced him that the English could fight. 

Indeed, both Murari Bao and Nanjaraja had been 
deeply impressed by Clive and they 
* agreed to detach a part of their 
troops for co-operating with him. 

Q&der M. Astruo took part later, see Orme» o»r., 1. 263^285. The French 
were so well commanded that Lawrence* convinced that he oonld not 
dislodge tbi Mysore troops nnder Vlrapnat the Mysore generali 
marched his troops into the plain and encamped at the Fakir’s Tope, 
which Yiranna had lately abandoned. Vlraqi^a, the Mysore general, 
mentioned by Orme (I&td, 285), may be identified with Vlraf^'^arajt 
referred to at p< 126 ante as the officer who commanded the Mjsore 
troops in the fight for Triohiuopoly. 

26. Ibid, 060. 27. Ibid, 192. 
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Though their first attempts to get into Arcot to'tihA 
were foiled, Basin Bao with a thousand men joined 
Clive and marched with him and took part in the 
fight at Arni and then proceeded to Trichinopoly. 
Not only that, when, in 1752, Lawrence agreed to 
the suggestion of dividing his forces, so that both the 
countries to the north of the Coleroon and to the 
south of the Cauvery may be protected adequately, he was 
told by Nanjaraja and Murari Bao that “ they would 
not take any detachment of their troops if they were 
to be commanded by any other person " but Clive,® 
an opinion which Lawrence had himself independently 
arrived at. Though Murari Bao co-operated with 
Nanjaraja in the war and rendered valuable service during 
the course of the war— at Elimiserum, Samiavaram, 
Bichandar Kovil, etc. — when it at last came to meeting 
the demand of Nanjaraja, he behaved in a manner 
utterly treacherous to him. Having pretended to be 
impartial as between Muhammad All and NanjarSja, 
and having been chosen, with equal confidence on 
both sides, to be the mediator between them, he came 
one evening into the city in great state, at the hour 
fixed, accompanied by two commissaries deputed by 
Nanjaraja. They all proceeded to Muhammad All’s 
residence, where Captain Dalton, as commander of the 
English garrison, was present, lie painted in vivid 
colours the distressful state of Muhammad All’s 
affairs when Nanjaraja undertook bis cause, at which 
time, though he claimed lordship over a country 
extending from the Pennar to Cape Comorin, he 
possessed no more of this vast territory than the 
ground enclosed by the walls of Trichinopoly, where 
he had been closely besieged by a much superior and 
implacable enemy. Having said thus much, he appealed 


as. iMd, aao. 
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to Mtihammad All for the truth of what he asserted, and 
wound up by a formal demand for the delivery of the 
city and territory of Trichinopoly, agreeably to the 
solemn treaty he had made with Nanjaraja, which 
he — dramatically enough — produced, signed and sealed ! 
Muhammad All, who had expected such a harangue, 
acknowledged openly the favors he had received, and 
said that he was resolved upon fulfilling his engage- 
ments; but, he added, that, being at the moment in 
possession of no other considerable fortified town, 
it was impossible to remove his family, which was 
very large. He, therefore, urged for time— until he 
could, he said, by reducing the Arcot province, get a 
proper place for the reception of his family. He ended 
by desiring a respite of two months, at the expiration 
of which he promised to send orders to his brother- 
in-law to deliver up the city. MurSri Rao highly 
commended this resolution; and after some other 
vague discourse, he signified his inclination to speak 
to Muhammad Ali in private, and desired, on that 
score, the commissaries to withdraw. As soon as they 
and the rest of the audience, with the sole exception 
of Captain Dalton, retired, Murari Kao, changing his 
countenance from the solemnity of a negotiator to the 
smile of a courtier, told Muhammad AIT that he believed 
him endowed with too much sense to mind what he 
had said before those two stupid fellows, meaning the 
commissaries, whose retirement he had desired ! “ You 
must likewise,” said he, ” think that I too much 
discern merit to believe you have any intention of 
fulfilling the promise you have now made. How could 
you answer to the Great Mogul the giving up so 
considerable a part of his dominion to such insignifi- 
cant people ? It would be the highest absurdity to 
think of it. These, you may be assured, are my real 
sentiments, whatever my private interest may induce 
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me to say to the contrary in public.”^ Muhammad 
All was not a little delighted to find Murari Bao in 
this disposition, for it was his resentment more than 
Nanjaraja’s that he dreaded. And, as might be 
expected, he immediately made him a present of a 
draft on his treasury for Bs. 50,000, promising much 
more if he would reconcile matters, and get Nanjaraja 
not to insist on the letter of the Treaty. Murari Bao 
readily assured Muhammad All that he would do this, 
though nothing was farther from his intention. 

As Bobert Orme, the historian, has justly remarked,® 
Murari Bao was in reality the most 
Hill re»i object. improper person that could have been 
chosen to adjust the difference that had 
arisen between Muhammad All and Nanjaraja. His 
objects were, first, by ingratiating himself with Muham- 
mad All, to persuade him to admit a large body of his own 
troops into Trichinopoly city as the best means of deceiv- 
ing NaojarSrja into the belief that he really intended to 
give it up according to his promise. Once this was 
agreed to by Muhammad All, he would have instructed 
his men to seize on any opportunity that might offer of 
seducing or overpowering the rest of the garrison. And 
if this iniquitous scheme succeeded, he intended to keep 
possession of the city, which, as we know, he had for- 
merly governed for a time himself !® If, perchance, there 
should be no chance for the realization of his plan, he 
determined to protract the dispute as long as possible by 
negotiations, during which period he was sure of being 
kept in pay by Nanjaraja, while he did not doubt, at the 
same time, that he possessed the address to get consi- 
derable presents from Muhammad All. if this double- 
dealing should be exhausted, he purpt.ted to make 
Nanjaraja declare war, feeling sure that he had too great 


3>. im, tUB-aiT. 

Bl. In ITll. Bee ante p. SB. 


SO. Xbtd, 246. 
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an opinion of the Mahrattas to carry it on without 
continuing them in his service. The result showed that 
Muhammad All, cunning man that he was, understood 
the game of Murari Bao. He would rather place his 
trust in Nanjaraja than in Murari. As we have 
seen, Muhammad Alt realized that he could not 
even move out of the city — to join his English 
allies — for Nanjaraja had threatened to attack him if he 
showed any inclination to do so before settling the dispute 
that had arisen between them. He, therefore, made over 
to Nanjaraja the revenues of the island of Srlrangam and 
several other adjoining districts, empowering him to 
collect them himself. He also promised to deliver up 
Trichinopoly at the end of two months, and in the 
meantime, he agreed to receive 700 men (200 according 
to one source) into the city, provided that they were his 
own men and not Mahrattas. That shows the inner 
convictions of Muhammad All. That he placed no 
reliance m Murari Rao but tried to ward off a blow from 
him is clear from the terms he finally agreed to with 
Nanjaraja. But he was as much false to Nanjaraja as 
Mui-ari Bao had promised himself to be. Nanjaraja was 
not deceived by the promises of Muhammad All. He 
wanted to gain time as much as Muhammad All. 
Muhammad All thought that an immediate declaration 
of war would come in the way of the progress of the war 
in the Karnatic from which he expected some signal 
advantage, whilst Nanjaraja delayed to commence hostili- 
ties against him. Nanjaraja, on the other hand, wished 
for nothing so much as the departure of Muhammad 
All and the English battalion, that he might carry on his 
schemes to surprise Trichinopoly, which, he realised, their 
presence would render impossible. The excuses 
Nanjaraja offered when he was asked to move were 
understood as showing his intentions. To frustrate them, 
200 Europeans with 1,500 sepoys were placed, in garrison 
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His improper 
conduct. 


in the city, tinder the command of Captain Dalton, who 
was instructed to oppose any surprise against it. 

Murari Bao’s attempt to make as much as possible 
for himself at the expense of Nanjaraja 
was wholly wrong. His stipulations 
with Muhammad All showed clearly 
that he desired to get possession of Trichinopoly for him- 
self, thus cheating Nanjaraja, who had employed him, , 
of what was due to him. The fact that Muhammad All 
evaded him testifies to his intelligence and sagacity in 
seeing through the wily trick that was sought to be 
played on him. But that cannot excuse Murari Kao 
from the blame attaching to him in this affair. His 
duty was plain. He was to have stood by Nanjaraja 
and asked for the carrying out of the Treaty. If 
Muhammad All failed to agree, he should have been 
made to know something of the consequences that would 
follow. But Murari Bao’s love for money and desire for 
a continuance of hostilities which brought him funds 
was so great that he had little regard for his own word 
or for the just interests of others. Nanjaraja’s bargain 
for his help proved a bad one. Nor was Murari Rao’s 
conduct towards the close of the war any better. Here, 
again, he was found bargaining with both Nanjaraja and 
Muhammad All and making the most of the situation 
for himself. During the coarse of the war, Muhammad 
AIT had repeatedly induced Murari Kao to return to his 
own country. But exorbitant demands on the one side 
and the scarcity for money on the other, had rendered it 
impossible for him to carry through the idea. In 1754, 
however, the position of Nanjaraja in regard to money 
was, perhaps, no better. Murari Bao's demands being 
incessant, they could not be met. Muran tlao began to 
tire of a war which brought him no money, and tried to 
seek a plausible pretext to break with Nanjaraja. He 
demanded the payment of his arrears, which, by the 
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account he made out, amounted to Bupees ten lakhs. 
Nanjaraja, having never refused to advance him money 
whenever he wanted it, suggested he had already over- 
paid him. Sharp altercations followed and Murari Bao 
pretended to withdraw his troops, and retired to the 
north bank of the Coleroon, declaring not to return until 
his claims were met. Muhammad All, having heard 
of this, tried to get rid of Murari Bao without any 
expense to himself. In this state of affairs, the march 
of Gaude Bao to Tirukkattopalli occurred. This march 
instantly suggested to Murari Bao that if he could 
administer a severe blow to Gaude Bao’s troops, it would 
surely induce the king of Tanjore, already terrified 
by the incursions of the Mysoreans and the French, 
to furnish money necessary to purchase his retreat. 
If disappointed in this expectation, Mursri Bao thought 
that he at least would have the satisfaction of taking 
vengeance for the severe blow he had sustained from 
Manakji (Manaji) earlier in the early part of 1754. 
The double motive of interest and revenge induced 
him to immediately cross the rivers of Coleroon and 
Cauvery in the night with 3,000 of his best troops. 
At day-break, he fell upon Gaude Bao’s party so 
furiously that only 300 with their general escaped. 
The rest were either killed or taken prisoners. Im- 
mediately he wrote to Muhammad All, then just 
arrived at Tanjore, that if he would give him security 
for Bupees three lakhs, he would return to his own 
country and never more be an enemy either to him, 
the English, or the king of Tanjore. Muhammad Ali, 
having as usual no funds, applied, as Mur&ri Bao had 
foreseen, to the king of Tanjore. After many meet- 
ings, the king of Tanjore consented to meet the 
demand. The articles of a treaty were drawn up and 
signed, according to which Bs. 50,000 were to be paid 
to Murari Bao as soon as be reached Yalikondapuram, 
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to which place he had previously retired from Trichi- 
nopoly, a lakh more immediately he reached the pass 
of the western mountains, and the balance of Bs. 1| 
lakhs when he reached his own country. While he 
was pushing through this faithless transaction with 
the enemies of NanjarSia, whom he was pledged to 
support, he acquainted Nanjaraja of what he was 
doing. This he did, not because he wanted to behave 
as a truthful employee, but because he desired to get 
as much as he could from Nanjaraja before he finally 
left the scene. He suggested that if Nanjaraja would 
pay him his so-called arrears, he would return to 
his assistance. Only to be duped once again, Nanjaraja 
sent him Us. 50,000, which was what he could spare 
at the moment. Immediately he received the sum, 
MurSri Bao, the wily man that he was, marched away 
with all his troops to Vaiikondapuram, and from there, 
shortly thereafter, to his own country. 

It lb difficult to find words of the right kind to 


What it cost liim 
evcutiially 


characteriiie Murari Bao’s conduct in 
deserting his employer, an employer 
whom he had systematically deceived 


at every stage. To say that he behaved throughout 


treacherously would not be doing violence to truth. 


Not only did he foil the attempt of Nanjaraja to get 


justice but he also actively interfered and induced 
Mahammad Ali to break the treaty. This was the 


more reprehensible, when he had been chosen to act 
fairly as an arbitrator between the two parties. He 


betrayed Nanjaraja's cause, while all the time he was 
adding to his coffers through the liberality of bis 
employer. The final act m the treacherous drama 
he enacted — his quitting the scene of war — after get- 
ting a fresh sum from Nanjaraja, all the while promising 
him to stay on in his employ, was in keeping with 
the rest of his character. Necessity may know no law; 
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nor religion, nor even common good faith. Muifiri 
Bao in need was Murari Bao at variance with truth. 
But there are no acts of treachery more strongly to 
be reprobated than those which lie hid under the 
pretence of duty even to oneself or under some pro- 
fession of necessity. He forgot that forests have ears 
and fields have eyes, and men have memories, and 
that often treachery comes back roosting to him who 
practises it. Haidar, the servant and apt pupil of 
Nanjaraja, who took part in this war, including its last 
stages, remembered the part played by Murari Bao in 
it and meted out punishment to him which finally 
ended both his career and life.*® 

How a contemporary viewed the attempt of Nanjaraja 
for the possession of Trichmopoly will 
viewo^he Trwhtao^ I*® from the remarks offered by 
poly igsue Robert Eobert Orme, the historian of the 
"”*■ Kamatic War, who was then a Member 

of the Madras Council. Onue, indeed, thinks that it was 
a mistake on Nanjaraja’s part to have tried to obtain 
possession of that great fortress-town. “ It is difficult to 
find an example of a prince,” be says, ” conducting 
himself with more weakness than the Mysorean (Nanja- 
raja) in the course of this war : the Nabob (Muhammad 
All) procured his assistance by a promise which he never 
intended to perform.” It is stiange that Orme has not 
a word to say of the strange conduct of the English 
Council at Fort St. George. From what we have said 
above, it will have been clear that the Council did not 
seek to defend the immoral conduct of Muhammad AH. 
Orine’s further suggestion that the possession of Trichino- 
poly would have meant danger to Mysore is too 
transparently absurd to deserve any consideration. 
‘‘ Indeed,” he says, ” had the Mysorean been endowed 
with common sagacity, he might have foreseen that the 


82. Sae below, 
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possession of Tncbinopoly, the object of all bis endeavours, 
would have been the greatest misfortnne that could have 
happened to him, smce it would certainly sooner or later 
have involved him in a war with the Mughal government, 
which probably would have ended in reducing the 
kingdom of Mysore itself, like the Carnatic, to be a 
province of the Empiie ” The fact that the trouble 
actually came ftom the Mahrattas and the Nizam in 
alliance with the French general Bussy and not from the 
Mughal shows how wide of the mark this criticism was, 
while the army of the Nizam at the time was such that 
Mysore by itself would have made short work of it. 
Orme did not realize the objective of Nanjaiaja any more 
than he could appreciate thenatme of the fraud practised 
on him by Muhammad Al! The fact that it was delibe- 
rate made no impression on him He was no doubt a 
dupe to the piomises of Muhammad All as much as 
Dupleix, and of Mur§ri Hao also But public morality 
as private morality bad sunk so low at the time that the 
piactice of such base frauds was felt to be a mattei of no 
consequence Heie was the head of a friendly State 
which had treated solemnly the engagement it had 
entered into and had wasted three years of waifaie in the 
interests of anothei at great pecuniary cost and had 
engaged an array of 20,000 men m his cause, and had 
rendered sei vices to him that had given him a fresh start 
m his life, obliged to return to his country without 
leceivmg the countiy he had stipulated for, or even the 
least compensation for the enormous expenses-- not to 
speak of losses m men and money — he had incurred, nor 
even any the smallest security foi theic reirabarsement, 
for, as Oime himself was discemmg emugh to lemark, 
what reliance he might place on the condit . nal treaty 
was little better than chimerical, since many unfortunate 
events might render that convention abortive ” 
ns Orme, oc, I 389 It u anneceuary to Mtd that Orme vai venal to a 
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It is not a little remarkable that Orme should have 
expressed the view be did, especially 
Orme and the remember that he had acted 

negotiations. 

as the negotiator with Nanjaraja m 
arriving at a satisfactory solution of the differences 
between the Council at Fort St. George and Nanjaraja. 
The Council at Fort St. George at first thought that it 
would be best to negotiate through Major Lawrence. 
But the plain military officer he was, he excused himself 
on the plea of ill-health. He uniformly expressed his 
regret that the attempt had been made to keep Trichino- 
poly after promising to cede it, a position to which he 
would not accede. In February 1756, the Directors in 
England ordered the Council at Fort St. George to 
renew the negotiations on the basis of certain terms 
which might help to obtain an accommodation with 
Nanjaraja and help the Company to reimburse its 
coffers. They directed that Mr. Orme should be em- 
ployed to conduct the negotiations. These proposals 
had been communicated to Muhammed Ali in 1754 and 
the belief that such communication had led to their 
failure, had suggested to the Directors an injunction of 
secrecy when they desired to renew the attempt. Indeed, 
the Council at Fort St. George went so far as to suggest, 
in their reply to the Court of Directors, that they 
deemed it imprudent to make any public advances to the 
Kaja of Mysore, because of the alarm it might unavoid- 
ably give to Muhammad All and the Baja of Tanjore ! 
Thus, to get over one difficult situation, they were ready 
to create another. To rectify the immorality of one 
transaction, they were not afraid of perpetrating another. 
They invested', in this view, Mr. Orme with the needed 
authority and thus armed with the prescribed authority, 
he began his negotiations with Berki (Barakki) Venkata 

degree in hu transactione with Nawiib Muhammad All (see Love, 
VaHgfi, II. 6I3-6I9). 
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Bao, the agent of Nanjarafa. The negotiations went on 
secretly for a long time, the results being reported 
confidentially from time to time to the Council at Fort 
St. George until October 1758, when evidently the 
negotiations broke off.** 

Orme knew more of the inequity of the position than 
he cared to acknowledge. The fact of 
position was that the war had 
rained the commercial prosperty of 
the Company. The war bad been conducted at the 
expense of the English ; it had meant an expenditure 
of 35 lakhs of pagodas for securing possession of Trichi- 
nopoly. Mr. Saunders, the Governor, saw that reim- 
bursement of this sum was a paramount necessity. After 
considerable cogitation, he suggested to Nanjaraja an 
accomodation which was mainly intended to secure the 
recovery of this vast sum. If Muhammad Al! could 
not find this sum for the Company, he could be used to 
obtain it. He could be used as a pawn in the game- 
For that, his recognition as Eawab was needed, for on 
him the Madras Council had staked their all. Accordingly, 
Saunders proposed to Nanjaraja that the Baja of Mysore 
should renounce the French alliance and aid in the 
recognition of Muhammad All ; be should prevail on 
Murari Bao to do the same, and until such recognition 
was brought about, Nanjaraja was also to defray the 
expenses of his own and Murah’s army. He was also to 
give sdhukar security for the total amount expended by 
the Company in the war of Tricbinopoly, that sum to be 
paid on the actual delivery of that place to Nanjaraja. 
Nanjaraja was to pay for that possession the ustial tribute 

34. See Oeneral Letter! from Fort 8t. Oeorge, dated SOtta November 1756; 
SStb February and lOtb November 1767; IStb March and 10th 
October 1766. Belerencea are made in these Lettere to proceedings 
of what are called “ Private Committeea,’* of which there is no trace 
either at the India Offlos or at Fort St. Oeorge. Of oonrse, there is 
no reference to them, either direct or indirect, in Orme’s Indoetan, 
which goes np to 1761. 
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to tile NawSi) of the Eunitio, whatever that phrase 
may mean. He was also to pay ten lakhs to Muhammad 
Allied to put him in possession of a fort and a district 
in Mysore yielding two lakhs a year. It is not clear 
whether this sum was to be paid in addition to or in 
extinction of the ten lakhs advanced to Muhammad ait 
already by Nanjaraja. The English at Fort St. George 
were to be allowed the right of exclasive trade with 
Mysore, while they were to aid NanjarSja in. the cxmqueit 
of Madura, Tinnevelly and other countries as far as Cape 
Comorin, so that Mysore's undisputed supremacy up to 
the extreme South of India may be established.*^ 
Mr. Saunders’ aim was not only to get Nanjaraja to a 
settlement but also get the BSja of Tanjore to accede to 
the terms agreed to between himself and Nanjaraja and 
thus to obtain a reciprocal guarantee of the Bajas of 
Mysore and Tanjore, of Muhammad All and of the 
English at Madras to an arrangement which might insure 
peace in the Sooth and allow trade an uninterrupted 
course. But Mr. Saunders did not realize that both the 
time and circumstances of the hour were against him. 
The Court of Directors desired secrecy in the matter. 
They would not desire Muhammad All to know anything 
of it. Their fears as to that person’s incapacity to either 
keep i secret or to appreciate its value were not by any 
means lacking in substance. But there can be no 
(Question that the morality of the proposal to carry on 
any negotiations with Nanjaraja behind the backs of 
Muhammad All or the Baja of Tanjore was too much 
even to the contemporaries of the period. Apart from 
Saunders, who suggested the bringing in of these parties 
into the transaction and obtaining their approval to it, 

86. WjUcs remsrks that this wn “ an obligation which would have involved 
them (the English) in » long, onproBteble end iingninur warfare ” 
(O.C., 1. 17B). Bat he overlooka the tact that domination of the Sonth 
waa the very objective of Hanjarije'e warfare in the Sonth, of which 
the occupation of Trichlnopoly was to be but the prelude, 
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there were evidently others in the Madras Cotmcil who 
took a similar line* 

Wilks, reviewing the position as it developed towards 
the close of 1758, passes severe 
*** strictnres on the indefensible attitude 
adopted by the Company in this affair. 
Viewing the general objects of the proposals put forward 
by Mr. Saunders to Nanjaraja, he says that “ if they had 
been made and enforced at the period when the shameful 
fraud practised on Nunjeraj (Nanjaraja) was first 
discovered, the act would have claimed our admiration 
as the indignant resolve of a generous people, who 
acknowledged ‘ justice ’ alone ‘ as the standing policy of 
nations,' and spumed at association with dishonor. But 
after carrying on a long and sanguinary war ostensibly 
as auxiliaries in defence of that breach of treaty, to make 
these propositions as principals without the concurrence 
or the knowledge of Mohammed All (as proposed by the 
Court of Directors), materially changes the colour of the 
transaction ; the slender praise of tardy conviction is not 
even claimed upon the record, and the whole is referred 
to that commanding plea of necessity and self-preserva- 
tion, which so often overrules whatever of morals is 
mixed with political discussion.’’^ That may sound 
severe as a castigation but it cannot be gainsaid that it 
was well merited. If the Governor and Council at Fort 
St. George tried to do some tardy justice to themselves, 
the Directors, who seemed to appreciate better the 
difficulty of dealing with a person like Muhammad Al!, 
seem to have prohibited them from doing it, not because 
they were actuated by a better standasd of public 
morality but because they felt themselves drawn into a 
political position from which there was no possible 
extrication for themselves except by going down still 

SS. Bm ante Chf. VU ft Vni. 

ST. Wdta, O.O., I. sao-tsi. 

TX* 
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farther the Gadaiene slopes. To go forward, they 
found, was as difficult as to go backward. And they 
found, like Macbeth, that going forward was better than 
going backward. With them, expediency was a virtue 
in itself. While Wilks was thus justly critical of the 
wrong attitude taken by the Directors of the Company 
in defrauding Nanjaraja of Trichinopoly, it is not to be 
mistaken that be was not strong in his animadversions 
on Nanjaraja himself and his conduct of the war 
and of the stupid acts he perpetrated to gain posses- 
sion of that city. There is hardly any doubt that he 
only covered himself with ridicule and disgrace 
by the mistaken steps he adopted to effect his objective. 
But that is not the same as saying that his objective 
itself was wrong or his help had not been useful or 
timely both to the English and to Muhammad All. 
That is where both these parties failed ; Muhammad Al! 
grossly failed in making good his word and the English 
in making him keep his plighted word. Neither the 
pompous declarations of Nanjarraja nor his blundering 
operations, nor even the wrongful attempts he made to 
secure his objective could excuse the wilful “fraud,” 
which, in the opinion of Major Lawrence, had been 
practised on him. 

As to the conduct of the French, the less said the 
better. Even before the date on which 


The oo&dnet of the 
French, further 
noticed. 


the terms of the truce were published — 
11th January 1755 — it was clear to 


Nanjaraja that the French were not 


88. In the negotietiona at Hedna, Nanjargja’a repreaentetive was Berk! 
(Bnrakki) Venkata Bao (aae ante Ch. VIII. pp. 138, 141-116, 168, 
161- 180, etc.). According tc Wilke (c.c., 1. 8TT, (.n.), he waa in touch 
with an English officer named “ Kleei” in the Pur^aiga Jfn. Hla 
identity ia not ascertained. Wilks suggests it cannot be Clive, for he 
was away in England at the time. He may be identified with 
Mr. Cooke, who was appointed on a commission to negotiate (see 
ante p. 169). Wilks denies that Venkata Bao was “forcibly 
detained " by the EngUah as anggeated by the French and Nanjardja, 
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ready to carry out their obligations. He naturally 
treated them just as he had treated Muhammad All. 
If they desired to retire, they could, he said, do so and 
go back to Pondicherry. They could not, he said, bind 
him to the terms of their treaty. They bad no right, be 
openly declared, to make any treaty with the English on 
bis behalf. As a matterof fact, Nanjaraja bad discovered, 
even before the truce was concluded between the French 
and the English, that the Frmich were determined to keep 
Trichinopoly for themselves if they should succp.ed in 
taking it. NanjaiSja said that the French were as much 
for deceiving him of the fruits of his victory as the 
English had been. What is worse is that this statement 
applied as much to the conduct of Dupleix as to that of 
Bussy, who continued to fight the battles of Salabat Jang 
against the country powers. The truce, while it 
stipulated for the cessation of hostilities in the Eamatic, 
did not interfere with his status or the authority of his 
position in the Korthem Circars, where he continued to 
wield the full power of the Nizam against everyone 
against whom he could tom his hand, to maintain his 
own position or to secure the pecuniary contribution 
which alone can help to sustain him in it. In the 
whole history of the career of that able French 
diplomat and general, there is no greater blot than the 
active aid he rendered in the spoliation of Mysore, 
immediately after the conclusion of the truce of 1755. 
But for the inva.sion of Mysore by Salabat Jang aided by 
Bussy to exact the so-called arrears of tribute due by it, 
a tribute that was immoral in its levy, illegal in its 
exaction, and inequitable in its incidence;^ Nanjai^ia 

mnd adds thftt ** it wm » Bimple invention ot Nu&jerftj to joetify bie 
dis«TOwing the acts of his sigeat ” (l.o.)< Xhia is far from the sotael 
fact (see ante p. 146, f.n. 76; 164, f.a. S6 ; and 174, f.n. 66), Veskate 
lUo's detention is idso referred to in Sel, Pesh, Paft.t Vol. XXVllI, 
Letter Ko, 96, cited in ante p. 149, t.n. 76 eupra, 

89. Bee Appendii V— (8), regarding " Trihate.’* 
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would not have been called off to Mysore. What be would 
have done at Trichinopoly by continuing there after the 
truce need not detain us for any length of time. For, 
as it was, he had to leave the island of Sriiangam, 
the revenues of which had been formally given up to 
him by Muhammad All, to the French, though they had 
unjustly included him in the truce they had concluded 
with the English, without notice to him, and, as 
it seemed, against his will, and Undoubtedly in open 
violation of the terms of the treaty concluded with 
him, and certainly against his country’s interests. He 
had repudiated openly their right to do so and had declared 
he would cany on the war. And Bussy’s act was 
openly disruptive of the Treaty the French had concluded 
with Mysore. They were, indeed, in strict alliance with 
Mysore, while they were also bound by treaty with 
Salabat Jang as well. But it is not clear that Bussy 
was bound to break the treaty with Mysore to fulfil the 
treaty with Salabat Jang, treating Mysore as his count- 
ry’s enemy for the purpose.*® Bussy, indeed, felt consi- 

40. Wilks contends, indeed, thst he was so bound ; a point on wbiob even 
Bossy did not, as pointed out in the text above, feel personally clear, 
though he compromised with his conscience later (see Wilks, o.c., I. 
884.386). Orms says that Salabat Jang’s claim for tribute was a 
“ pretended ” affair and that Bussy was in s "peiplexity" inasmuch as 
Nanjarlja " well deserved ” the services of tbe French for what he had 
done “ in return for the expenses he bad incurred in assisting them 
during the war of Tricfanopoly,” *' while the French troops with 
M, Bussy were obliged to assist Salabat Jang against any powers whom 
he might think proper to treat as enemies, for it was on that condition, 
without any exception for the Mysoreans, that he had given the 
northern maritime provinces to tbe French Company " (Onne, o.c., 1. 
404). Orme thus not only exculpates bis own nation but also the 
French Commander. But his own previous narration of events from 
1746 onwar^ up to 1766, marking the departure of Nanjarija from 
Trichinopoly, suppresses material facts relating to the war, eipeoiaUy 
all that one had tbe right to know about the cession of Tiiohinopoly to 
Mysore under the secret clause of tbe Treaty. And yet Orme devotes 
the greater portion of his first volume (Madras Edition, pages 167 to 
406) to the Epic of the Mysorean conquest of Trichinopoly. If the 
claim to tbe tribute was a " pretention ” on the part of SalSbat Jang, 
Hussy’s duty seems to have been clear : to resist Salibat Jang's 
importunity. But it suited him to compromise with his ooiuelenae for 
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derably embarassed in the matter and tried in 
the first instance to get the money from Mysore 
without declaring war. But when he found DevarSja, 
the brother of Nanjaraja, unyielding, he declared war 
and exacted the vast sum of Bs. 55 lakhs from him, 
ruining the country and those who stood security for 
DevarSja as well. If the conduct of the English was 
immoral to a degree, the conduct of the French was 
worse ; it was venal and contemptible in the extreme. 


hit otm Mice and for the Mke of hu n*tioD> See further, onthia head, 
note on H. Biisey> A.ppendix U— (7). 




APPENDIX 1. 


(1) On the succession of the Dalavais 
OP Kanthibava II. 

In view of the variations among the authorities as 
regards the succession of the Da|avais of Kanthirava II, 
it is necessary to go into the subject in some detail. 
According to the Annals (I. 1561, Dasarajaiya of Deva- 
rayadurga, last of the Dalavais of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, was succeeded by Eantaiya. Eantaiya was 
slain during the siege of Ghikballapur and succeeded by 
his son Nanjarajaiya. Nanjarajaiya was followed by his 
son Basavarajaiya, who in turn was succeeded by a 
Nanjarajaiya and by Virarajaiya, son of Dod^aiya of 
Eajale. According to Wil&s (I. 241), however, there 
were only two Dalavais during Kajjthirava’s reign, 
namely, “ Canty Baj ” (Kantaiya) and his son “ Busoo 
Baj ” (Basavaraja), the former of whom lost his life 
during the reduction of ChikbalUpur and the latter 
carried it on to success, extending his conquests as far as 
Dodbajlapur and Midagesi. The Mys. Baj. Cha. of 
Yenkataramanaiya (p. 32) refers only to Nanjarajaiya 
as the Da]av5i of Kanthirava, to whom it accredits the 
successful siege of Ghikballapur, the subjugation of the 
Pslegars of both the Ba]]spurs (ChikbaUapur and 
Dodbaljapur) and MidageSi and the extension of his opera, 
tions as far ae Sira. According to the Mys. Dho. Pur. 
(I. 70), an earlier source (s. 1710-1714), Dasarajaiya of 
Devarayadurga, last of the Dajavais of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, remained in office under Kanthirava till March 
12, 1705 (Tara^, Phdlguna ba. 13) vhen he was 
succeeded by Basavarajaiya (grandson of Kantaiya of 
Kalale and second son of Nanjarajaiya I) who continued 
till November 4, 1708 (Sarvadhari, Ma/rgaiira <«. 3). 

681 
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Unforliaiiately, however, the characters in the original 
manuscript of this work are thoroughly defaced on p.71, 
rendering it impossible to make out the names of the 
successors of Basavarajaiya. The chronological and 
genealogical position of both the AnmU and Wilks in 
regard to the Dajavsis of Kapthirava is rather vague, 
loose and contradictory. We have no information in 
these authorities as to the exact period of office of each of 
the Dalavais and their actual relationships. In parti- 
cular, Kantaiya, commonly mentioned by them as the 
first Oalavai of Eanthirava, actually belonged to the 
Ealale family as we know from other sources, though he 
is referred to in the Annals (I. c.) as Eautaiya of Ealla- 
halli, apparently after the place of residence of this branch 
of the Ealale House, situated in the same taluk as 
Ealale («ide Gh. I, f.n. 13). Further, he is identical with 
Muppina-E&ntaiya of Ealale, grandfather of Basava- 
rajaya, a position supported by the Annals and by the 
Mys. Dho. Pur, and the E.A.V. (vide Table XIII). The 
siege of ChikballSpur took place in Noveniber-Decem- 
ber 1710, according to both the Mys. Dho. Pur. (II. 50) 
and the Annals (1. 156). There is no evidence,* and it 
is improbable, that Muppina-Eantaiya, a very old man 
as his name itself indicates, was the Dalavai of Eapthi- 
rava during 1705-1711 and that he took part and was 
slain in that action as both the Annals and Wilks would 
have us believe. Hence it is not safe to rely on them. 
Neither can we accept the order of succession of the 
other Dalavais of Eapthirava confusedly mentioned in 
the Annals, unless it is supported by more acceptable 
data. On the other hand, the statements of the 
earliest available contemporary chronicle (i.e., Mys. Dho. 
Pur.) that Dalavai Dasarajaiya of Devarayadnrga was 
in office under EapthTrava till March 1705 and that he 

Cf. Afteimi India, F. 806, where Dr. S. K. Aiyanger {ollowe the Annala, 
without, «A it eesmi to u, adequate evldeuoe in auypoxt ot hie portion. 
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was Bucceeded by BaaavarSiaiya, giandson of Muppina- 
Eantaiya of Ealale, daring 1705-1708, are more specific 
and creditworthy. NanjarSjaiya was the successor of 
Basavarajaiya and this is supported by the Mys. BSj. 
Cha., a manuscript next in point of time to the Mya, 
Dho. Pur., according to which he (Nsnjar&jaiya) was the 
Dalavai of Mysore during a major portion of the latter 
part of KanthTrava’s reign, actively figuring in the siege 
of Chikbaljapur and other events (1710-1711). He is, 
perhaps, identical with Kanjarajaiya of Maddagiri, a 
nephew of Basavarajaiya of Ealale (see K..d.F., ff. 18); 
also Table XIII). We would not, therefore, be far 
wrong in fixing his period of office between 1708-1714. 
Since the AnnaU (I. 159) is, however, positive only in 
regard to the period of office (i.e., 1714-1724) of Dalav&i 
Virarljaiya (another grandson of Muppina-Eantaiya and 
son of Doddaiya of Eajale) under both Eap^hlrava II 
and Erishnaraja I, we have to place his (YlrarSjaiya’s) 
succession about February 1714. 

(2) On the adxhobship op the Mtbubu 
DeobeoaiiA Pubvabhtudata Yivaba. 

This work has generally come to be known as Nagara 
Pu$taiya’s History oj Mysore. Wilson was the first to 
ascribe its authorship to Nagara, Pappaiya (Des. Gat. 
Mack. Mss., pp. 329-330) and this position is followed in 
the Kar. Ka. Cha. (III. 4) and the Mys. Gas. (II. iv. 
2631). According to a Persian manuscript history of the 
early rulers of Mysore, referred to by Wilks, however, 
Nagara Pu^^iya was a contemporary of Tipd Saltan, who, 
in 1798, at the command of the latter,! assisted Asad 
Anwar and Gulam Husain to translate into Persian 
“ two books in the Ganaia (Kannada) language". In 
1799, after the fall of Tipu, Col. W. Kirkpatrick, one of 
the Commissioners for the affairs of Mysore, handed over 
to Major, afterwSitdB Lieutensmt-Colonel, Colin Mackenzie 
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two Ka4<itaf>is* along with a book in the Kannada 
language entitled “ The Suceeetion of the Kings of Mysoor, 
from ancient Times as it is in the Canara Cuddutums, 
now written into a Book hy Command by Nuggur Pootia 
Pundit." These manuscripts were “ among the plunder 
of everything useful or apparently valuable, carried off 
to the stores of the Sultaun ” on the death of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar VIII in 1796. They accidentally escaped des- 
truction by fire,- shortly after, “ by the pious artifice of 
a bramin ” and eventually fell into the bands of a 
British ofiScer in the confusion of the 4th of May 1799,” 
along with “ a large portion of the contents ” of an 
apartment of the Seringapatam Palace in which they 
had been lodged. It was from the book of Nagara 
Put^aiya Pandit, above referred to, that the Persian 
translation was made by Tipd Sultan in 1798 and 
subsequently an English translation also prepared, 
under Major Mackenzie’s direction, for Wilks’ use. 
The two Kadatams, however, proved, on examination 
by Wilks, “ to be the actual originals ” from which 
the Paudit’s copy was made, being, as he (Wilks) says, 
“probably the two books mentioned in the Persian 
translation” [Mysoor, I. Preface, pp. xxi-xxiv; II. 605). 
There appears little doubt that the original Kadatam 
entitled MysGru-DJioregala-Piirvdbhyuda ya-Vivar a, 

3. WiUa gWes an acourata deacriptioa o< a Kadatam or Kaiilam tt»u : 

Cuddattom, Carrattum, or Carrot, a long alip of cotton oloth, from eight 
inohea to a toot wide aod from twelve to eighteen feet long, akilf ally 
covered on each aide with a coropoat of paate and powdered charcoal. 
When perfectly dry, it ia neatly folded np without catting, in leavea 
of egaid dimenaiona ; to the two end folda ere fixed ornamented platea 
of wood, painty and vomiahed, reaembling the aides of a book and the 
whole is pat into a caae of ailk or cotton or tied with a tape or ribbon ; 
those in oae with the lower olaBaea are destitute of these ornaments and 
are tied up by a common string ; the book, of course, opens at either 
aide, and, if unfolded and drawn oat, ia still a long slip of the original 
length of the doth. Xhe writing is similar to that on a slate, and 
may be in like manner rabbed oat and renewed. It is perform^ by 

a pencil of the bofapam, or iflpw oliaru " (iiyaoor, I. Preface,?, 

xxn,f.n.). 
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now in the Itodras Oriental Mss. Library and used in 
the present work, is one of the two Kadatcms above 
adverted to by Wilks and relied upon by Nagara Puttaiya 
also. This Kadatam is a work of anonymons author' 
ship and belongs to the period c. 1710-1714, as a detailed 
examination of it goes to show (pide text of Ch. I of this 
Yol.) The siiailarity in the title of both this original 
manuscript and its copy by Nagara Put^iya Pandit 
perhaps largely accounts for the position that the latter 
himself was its actual author, which can no longer be 
accepted. 

(3) Manucci on Mysore, 1705-1706. 

In his Storia Do Mogor (Part IV, written 1701-1706)*, 
Signor Niccolao Manucci, the well-known Venetian 
traveller in India, dealing with the last years of the 
reign of Aurangzlb, writes thus incidentally of Mysore 
under Kan^blrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar II ; — 

[1706] 

“ (P. 98) Daud Khan, after making an agreement 

with the Mahrattahs, withdrew, and took up his abode 
in ArkaC, leaving the enemy present in the direction of 

Adoni and Sira Without troubling himself about 

the increasing ruin to his empire due to the Mahrattahs, 
this King [Aurangzib] now plans the renewal of war 
against Maisur [Mysore] or Saranpattan (8rirangapat* 
tanam). His ambition is to capture the great treasure 
possessed by this Prince. This territory lies near the 
region of Malabar and the Prince possesses one hundred 
thousand matchlock men and ten thousand cavalry. His 
revenue, after paying expenses, is every year (P. 99) eleven 
Carois (Krors) of rupees — that is thirty-five millions.* 

3. W. Irriaa rongbly Axes 1701-1T0S w th* ohronologloal iimiti o( Fart IV 
o{ the scoria (tee IntrmiueCion to tin work, Pert 1. F. XiZXIV). In 
the light ol intenwl evidence, however, we have to pltee it between 
1701-1706. 

4. ■' Apperentlj 85,000,000 of aome coin not named, worth 8 1/7 mpeee 
etoh— probably tbe pagoda. Sieves kr«n of rapeee egnale oboat 
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He is lord over a large territory defended \>y over one 
hundred fortresses ahd many forests. 

“ This Prince has a Brahman as his Chief Connsellor 
named Duduhaja Dalnahia (Daduhaja Dalwae),* a man 
of sound judgment. The reigning prince is a nephew* 
of the late ruler, and is deaf. For this reason Ring' 
I Aurangzeb protests that this Prince is not a legitimate] 
I successor, and claims the right to take possession. Thus 
i he is making ready for a campaign, and has sent out 
orders to the Princes of Tanjor, the Princes of Trichi- 
nopoly, and other neighbouring rulers who are his 
feudatories. They must be prepared to invade Maisur, 
and should they refuse compliance, they will, he says, be 
chastised. 

“ The Ring of Gulkandah, Shah Abdullah Qutb Shah 
[1611-1672] several times made war against this 
monarch [i.e., of Maisur], hoping to obtain his treasures 
and territory. But he had no success, the said Prince 
defending himself valiantly; and the punishment he 
inflicted on his adversaries was to release them after 
cutting off their noses. 

“They say that the inhabitants of this country 
(Maisur) are so active that when horsemen are passing 
through their forests, they come out rapidly, and, placing 
their hands on the horse’s quarters, spring up behind, 

£ 11,000,000. The Sgures muat be grouly exiggereted " (Irvine's note 
No. 1 on pp. 99 of the Storia, Pert IV). Nevenheless, Menueoi is to be 
nnderstood to be testifying here, es en impartiel observer, to the 
vitality and financial soundness of the kingdom of Uysore. 

5. The person referred to here seems identical with Dalavll Disarajaiya 

of nsvartyadurga, a member of tbe Arasn family (see Chs. ZI and XU 
of Vol. I, and^ Oh. 1 of thi*tVol.}. Mannooi was evidently misin* 
formed on tbe point. Of. Irvine's note No. 3, l.o., referring to Dndnhtja 
as “an epithet or nickname.'' 

6. The rsferenos here is to Ksptbirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar II, son of 

Chikkadevarija Wodeyar of Uysore (vidi references oited in Vol. !• 
Oh. ZVI, f.n 10). Uanuoci and no less Anrangalb was misinformed on 
this point also. Of. tbe order of snooesslon and dates of Uysore 
rulers, given by Irvine in note No. 2 swpro, relying on Wilks and Ii. B . 
Bowring. 
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and cut off the rider’s nose with a sort of half-moon in 
iron that they carry. By this feat so much (P. 100) fear 
was established in the (Mogul) army that no one was 
so bold as to advance until the musketeers had fired. 
No one can enter or leave the Maisur ruler’s territories 
without a passport ” 

Again, after referring to Bijapur and other affairs, 
Manucci resumes : 

" (P. 238) Meanwhile he [Aurangzlb] sent men to 
reconnoitre the route along which, as be pretended, his 
army would make its advance on its way to attack the 
Prince of Massur (Maisur). The same was done in 
regard to Tanniaur (Tanjor) and Triginapali (Trichino- 
poly) ; it was meant only as a means of intimidation and 
the extraction of money from them. With the same 
object he gave a fresh order for Daud Ehan to return to 
the Karnatak. The Ehan, assuming pleasant ways, feigned 
himself the friend of those princes, and advised them to 
offer handsome tribute to the Mogul if they wished to 
be liberated from imperial interference. 

“ These Princes ate so ignorant that they paid what 
was demanded of them, without foreseeing the destruction 

which would overcome them therefrom The said 

Baud Khan amassed all the money that be could from 
them and from the Europeans 

“ Daud Khan left the Court and came back to the 
Kamatik, and when he reached it all the European nations 
sent him their presents, which he accepted 

“ (P. 239) The Prince of Maisur was aware that, as 
soon as the rainy reason was over. King Aurangzeb 
would make war upon him. He therefore made ready 
to resist him with a force of fifteen thous^iud horsemen 
of different tribes — ^Fathans, Bajputs and Moguls, etc. 
The whole of these men came out of the Mogul 
empire ; not finding employment at that Court, they went 
and took service with this Prince, 1 do not believe that 
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these men will be faithful to him ; on the contrary, I know 
that Aurangzeb, following his custom, will be sure to 
invite them to desert his standard by an offer of higher 
pay, if he has not done this already (p. 240), as he has 
practised in the kingdoms of Bijapur and Gulkanda, and 
in other principalities. The said Prince suspected, how- 
ever, that this tampering had taken place, and called a 
council of his principal officers. He asked them, in case 
such a desertion happened, what would be the remedy 
for the evil. They replied to him that he should place no 
reliance on those horsemen ; in time of need his Highness 
had forty thousand captains, not to speak of the soldiers 
who fought under their standards, making a total of 
three hundred thousand men, all of them ready to defend 
his Highness. 

“ Within their own country this tribe consider them- 
selves valiant soldiers, and are very tender on the point 
of honour. If by chance in going out from or coming 
into any place, their clothes are touched unintentionally, 
or when passing each other they cough or spit, they hold 
that there has been an affront, and they forthwith 
challenge each other to a duel. This sort of duel 
happens customarily two or more times in a day. They 
are fought in the presence of the Prince, who allows 
them because he canuot prevent them. These officers 
and soldiers are highly paid, and live very well ; they are 
rather skilled in the use of weapons, and are accustomed 
to wear on their arms small armlets of gold or silver. 
In a few months from this time, if Aurangzeb lives, we 
shall see what sort of valour these soldiers have, and 
1 shall not fail to give a clear report. 

“ Although this prince might easily lead this great 
army against the Mogul, he is an enemy of war, and it 
pleases him better to live in peace and amity. He 
offered to his Majesty fifteen millions of rupees and 
five elephants, promising, in addition, to double his 
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annual tribute, on condition that be was not interfeied 
with. Aurangzeb accepted the proposal, and at once 
sent off a thousand horsemen to convey the money to his 
camp (p. 241). The Shivfi Jis (the Mahratta^) had 
information, and pursued the convoy, with twenty thou- 
sand horse, hoping to relieve them of the cash but the 
pursuers were not in time. The escort had retired with 
the utmost promptitude into a fortress, and up to this 
moment the money is locked up there. 

" In the month of September of the said year [1705] 
King Aurangzeb fell ill, and for twelve days, he did not 
appear at the public audiences. The news caused a great 
commotion in the royal camp, since the greater number 
believed he was dead ; the fact being that he unexpectedly 
fell into a swoon, and for three hours on end he was 
unable to speak a word 

“ (P. 242) when the King could move about, having 
recovered from his indisposition, the rainy season had 
ended. He sent men to measure the quantity of water 
in the rivers, preparatory to an attack on the Prince of 
Maisur, to whom he forwarded violent threats. At this 
time news was received by bis Majesty that the villagers 
in the Province of Agrah had risen and plundered the 
suburbs of the City, and closed the roads in those parts. 
Very shortly afterwards other reports were received that 
some Pathan Chiefs, who ruled between the Province of 
Kabul and the Indus river, had risen in rebellion, and 
killed several soldiers of Prince Shah Alam, his son. 

“ From the coming of these reports the design of fight- 
ing the Prince of Maisur was frustrated ; and the King 
withdrew his army to the neighbourhood of Aurangabad 
[read Ahmadnagar] , having continually at his heels the 
Mahrattahs, who follow him everywhere 

“ (P. 243) His Majesty’s Retreat towards Aurangabad 
was against his will, his desire being to make war against 
the Prince of Maisur; but he had to postpone that 
von. « 
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campaign in order to attend to the above rising. The 
king was greatly exercised in mind by these uprisings, 
the more so when he recollected that his undertakings 
had not been very successful and the comlnon people had 
begun to speak disparagingly (P. 244) of his continual 
and fruitless marches. He issued a proclamation that, 
if any one spoke abusively about the royal marchings, his 

tongue would be pulled out the next morning early 

[1706]. 

“ (F. 245) The large sum of money sent by the Prince 
of Maisur as a present to his Majesty had been taken to 
a fortress called Sirpi,’ situated in the vicinity of that 
Prince’s territory. This money was recovered by the 
Prince of Maisur, and the fortress taken, ^ in the follow- 
ing manner. When this Prince saw that the King had 
retreated, and that his affairs were in a bad state, be 
made use of the opportunity, and bribed the soldiers who 
garrisoned the place. This was done very easily, since 
they were dying of hunger and had received no pay. 
They delivered up the fortress on April 18 r?1706] 


7. Irvine identiflea thii with Sape in North Cenare {Storiat IV 245, f.n. 9). 

Bnt Sirpi, with reference to the context, ie identical with Sira in the 
Kamatak'BijftpQr-Bilaffhit' 6lra, in the Tnmkur district, waa a 
Mughal 9uhdh <iinoe Khaeim Khan’e time (1687-1695). 

8. The reference to the taking of the fort of Sira by Mysore appears to reet 

on the basie of a rumour current when Mannooi wrote. The fort 
remeined in the hands of the Mnghals for e considerably long tune, 
though it would seem that Kauthlnva, as narrated above, snooeeded 
in taking back possession of tbe amount preserved therein for 
safety. 
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(1) Boabd’s letteb to Sibimqbb Lawbbnoe and 
Bobbbt Palk, Mat 11, 1753.^ 

“ Major Lawrence having advised us that the King of 
Tanjonr has offered to act as a mediator to reconcile the 
difference between the Nabob and Mysore King and as 
we are of opinion such a reconciliation is absolutely 
necessary to our own as well as the Nabob’s affairs, we 
desire you will endeavour to cultivate it, hereby giving 
you full power and authority to do the same and desiring 
yon would do it upon the best terms you can. The 
following if to be got would be the moat advantageous. 

It is evident that the Mysore King’s demand will be 
Trichinopoly, if it should be so, that if it be agreed to 
be delivered, it be on a limited time on conditions : 

That the Morattas be drawn off the French. 

That the Mysore King and Moratta shall endeavour to 
settle the Nabob in the Province. 

That the Mysore King pay such a sum of money to 
the Nabob and if possible that the debt to us which is 
large, be secured. 

That the King of Tanjore be included in this Treaty 
and the Mysore King not to molest him or his country. 

That we do not appear as Principal in this affair, our 
troops may evacuate the place and at the time appointed. 

That you endeavour to prevent the Nabob’s entering 
into engagements prejudicial to us . . . . ” 


(2) Boabd’s lbttbb to Thomas Cooeb, Sbptbmbbb 
12, 1763.* 


“ Being determined by all possible means to promote 
a reconciliation between.th Nabob and Dalloway though 


1 . 

s. 


St, Qeorge B$cord$ : Di* Con*, Bk, (1768)| p. 77. 
Zbid, pp. 149«lfi0. 
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Messn. Lawience and Palk adviaed us they found it 
impossible to effect anything, yet we ate come to a 
resolution to make a farther trial and have fixed on yon 
for this Commission, you will therefore proceed to camp 
with expedition visiting the King of Tanjore on your 
way .... 

We give you full powers to confer with the Nabob 
concerning the necessary steps to be taken to conclude a 
peace and to do the same with the Daloway . . . We 
think it necessary to tell you what has already passed 
and our sentiment thereon. 

The Daloway has seemed averse to treat in camp, 
possibly intimidated by the French or thinking their 
knowledge of it might be of disservice to him, but on 
conversing with his Vakeel here, he expressed a strong 
desire for it and has since acquainted the President that 
he had the Daloway’s orders to propose either being 
paid the money he advanced or being put in possession 
of Trichenopoly and if the latter, he would draw off 
the Moratta from the French, who with himself were 
to join the Nabob, settle him in the Arcot province, 
enter into a strict alliance with him and farther 
would pay him a considerable sum of money and that 
he would also enter into a friendly alliance with the 
King of Tanjour. 

The Nabob, though the situation of his affairs has 
been frequently laid before him and [on account of] our 
inability to support the expense, evades as much as possi* 
ble coming to the point and wrote the President that he 
gave him a power to settle affairs with the Daloway and 
offer the districts belonging to Triohinopoly but not the 
Fort till the mdney be paid. We are of opinion these are 
terms the other will not accept but that with Trichi- 
nopoly he would be satisfied and in return grant the 
Nabob several advantages, though nothing ought to be 
left to his generosity. 
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If ccmttaiy to expectation tlie Daloway coaid be htoaght 
to accept a mortgage of the districts belonging to Trichi- 
nopoly as a security for the payment of a certain snm 
to be settled and agreed on in full satisfaction of all 
his demands on the Nabob and tberenpon consent 
and engage to draw off the Moratta from the French 
and return to their respective countries, we recommend 
to you the perfecting such an accommodation, but if he 
is to be satisfied with anything less than Trichinopoly, 
the terms on which the cession of that place may be 
consented to, are these : 

(i) that he renounce his agreement with the French 
and enter into an alliance with the Nabob to settle him 
in his government, 

(ii) that he draw off the Moratta from the French 
and engage him to enter into an alliance with the Nabob 
to settle him in his government, 

(iii) that he defray at his own proper expense the 
whole charge of the Mysore and Moratta troops, 

(iv) that the paj'ment of the Nabob’s debt to the 
Company be secured and that such a farther sum as the 
parties may agree on, be paid by the Daloway to the 
Nabob. 

(v) that the English, King of Tanjour and 
Tondaman be included in this alliance and act as 
guarantees for the performance of the treaty which 
must be signed by the contracting parties and if either 
of them shall at any time infringe it, be is to be deemed 
an enemy by all the rest, 

(vi) that all the parties do jointly use their influence 
to promote a peace with the French, 

(vii) that if either of the parties be attacked, the 
rest shall support him, the party attacked defraying all 
charges, 

(viii) that until the Daloway shall have fulfilled 
whatever is hereinbefore stipulated to be done by him, 
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the Fort of Tiichinopoly shall be garrisoned by English 
troops, but BO soon as the Nabob shall be peaceably 
settled in the Arcot government and the Daloway shall 
have accomplished what is before stipulated on his part 
to be performed, the English troops shall then evacuate 
the said fort and pat the troops of the Mysore King in 
full and quiet possession of the same." 

(3) Sttuuabt of the Nawab’s lbttbb to the 

OovEBNOB OF Madbab, Octobeb 20, 1753.* 

“ The letter from the Nabob empowers the President 
to make peace with the Daloway on either of tbe follow- 
ing terms, vie : — 

(i) That the Mysoreans be allowed what money 
they advanced the Nabob, Moraree and Tondaman until 
the death of Chunda, together with five lakhs of Rupees 
for the Dalloway’s charges to that time and that 
Tinnevelly and Madura countries may be mortgaged as 
a security for the payment. 

(ii) Should the Mysoreans demand the whole sum 
they have hitherto expended, it may be objected that 
they have put the oiroar to a very great expense and 
ruined the country, notwithstanding which the said 
Tinnevelly and Madura countries may be made over as 
aforesaid. 

(iii) If this should be rejected, tbe whole 
Trichinopoly country except tbe Fort, may be mortgaged 
to him till their money be paid, provided they expell 
Morarow and enter into an alliance offensive and 
defensive with him, the Nabob, and assist him in settling 
the Arcot country. 

(iv) In case a peace cannot be effected on these 
terms and the Mysoreans insist on the Fort, he (the 
Nabob) is obliged to agree to it, in which case they 

8* IH, Oont. Bh, (1768)i p. 183* For detallf of the letter, lee Oounf. Correi. 

(1788), pp. 190-181»iro. 9A8. 
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formerly promised him a snm of money and a good fort 
and fruitful country producing two lakhs of Ghakrams 
in any part of the country be might choose, to enter 
into an alliance and act with him in punishing the 
French and to expel Moraree and settle the Arcot 
province, these terms must therefore be demanded and 
in regard to the sum of money to be paid by the 
Mysoreans, the whole amount of what has been advanced 
by the Company besides IS lakhs of Bupees must be 
insisted on." 

(4) A HEFBESENTATION OF VeEEATA BAO (MtSOBB 

Vakil), to the Pbesident re his fboposals 

FOB AN ACCOMMODATION WITH THE NaWAB, C. 

Mabch 1764.^ 

" In regard to the money the whole expense we have 
been at in paying our army, Morarey’s troops and the 
Nabob together with what has been paid to Tonda' 
man, Torayore, etc., Pallegars, including the sum laid 
out to draw off or disband the people in Chenda’s army 
as also what has been paid to the French at Pondicherry 
and likewise the sum laid out to entertain forces and to 
pay the batta and to give presents, etc., should be 
accounted from the time we began to assist on the 
arrival of the Nabob’s letter to this day and the payment 
to be ordered in ready specie upon the Savacars. Unless 
it is complete with this, they, meaning his masters, will 
never agree to receive the money upon the mortgage of 
the country, but on the contrary they will agree to 
receive the Fort and the country and to order the 
payment of the Company’s money which 'had been ad- 
vanced to this day on account of the' affair of Triohi- 
nopoly as may appear reasonable on their declaring 
it with an oath to be paid them after the delivery of the 

4. Port St. Otorge Betordt: OotaU. Verm. (17M), pp. 66-66, No. 106. 
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Fort and the country as p«; the limited time, together 
with ten lakhs of rupees to the Nabob according to the 
agreement as also two lakhs worth of the country includ- 
ing a fort. Should every one act against our government, 
you should send a force to assist us. We shall on our 
part send our forces to assist in your afiairs and those of 
the Nabob, with sincerity. We shall not harbonr a 
friendship with the French and your adversaries. Yon 
should observe the same with respect to our own. We 
shall be sincere to yon in every respect. You should do 
the same on your part. We shall carry on or send our 
traflSc and merchandize only to the English ports but 
they shall not be sent into any other batman’s ports nor 
shall we permit any other hatmen to settle any factory 
or trade in the country. Agreeable to the foregoing, an 
agreement shall be drawn out and sealed with the King’s 
seal with an oath prescribed by our religion and it shall 
also be signed by the Dallaway. The Mer p.V iB.Ti t 8’ 
mediation shall likewise be inserted in it as well as the 
witnesses. You should on your part be mindful of the 
fort to be delivered according to the agreement or limited 
time and the money to be received of the sowcars. 
Should any of the Mogul’s ^ubadars (or officers) make 
an attempt, oppose or plead any hindrance in the per- 
formance of the above agreement, you should . . . and 
deliver the fort according to the limited time and receive 
the money through the means of the merchants according 
to the agreement. At present you should assist us with 
a force to settle Madura, etc., countries on that side. 
Till the time limited be expired, you should leave only 
the English guard in the Fort and withdraw the Nabob’s 
people who have no business there. You aVinnliV give us 
dividend out of the guns, drelocks, ammunition, ele- 
phants, etc., which were seized in Chanda’s army. In 
case of traffic from our government, you should not suffer 
any hindrance but on the contrary you should use us 
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lespectfally. We shall never fail in this agreement. 
Yon should on your part give a writing or agreement 
with an oath prescribed in your religion under the 
Company’s seal and the GounseHor's sign and you should 
insert the mediation as well as the Merchants’ attesta- 
tion. ” 

(5) CoUNCIIi’S IiEIIEa TO STRIMOBa LaWBENOE, 
Maeoh 25, 1754* 

“ Terms proposed by the Council to Mysore through 
the Vakeels of the Mysore King : 

(1) That the King of Mysore shall renounce his 
alliance with the French and enter into an alliance with 
the Nabob Anaverde Eban to settle him in his govern- 
ment of the Carnateck. 

(2) That he draw off Morarow from the French and 
engage him to enter into an alliance with the Nabob to 
settle him in his government. 

(3) Thai until this be effected, the King of Mysore 
shall defray at his own expense the whole charge of the 
Mysore and Moratta troops. 

(4) That the King of Mysore shall secure to the 
Company the whole debt due to them by Nabob Anaverde 
Khan to be paid by the Savacars in Madrass on delivery 
of the Fort of Trichenopoly at the time hereinafter 
stipulated. 

(6) That on delivery of the said fort to the King of 
Mysore, he shall also pay to the Nabob ten lakhs of 
Bupees and assign him such a district of the Mysore 
country with a fort in the same as shall produce annu- 
ally two lakhs of Bupees. . 

(6) That the King of Mysore shall grant the English 
the sole and exclusive privilege of trading in his country 
and no other Europeans whatever shall be permitted to 
partake of it. 

$. Di. Com. Bk. <lTSi), pp. 77-78. 
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(7) In consideration of all which Articles to be done 
and performed by the King of Mysore, the Fort of 
Trichenopoly shall be delivered over to him within 12 
months from the conclusion of this agreement and that 
on signing the same all the forces and effects of the 
Nabob Anaverde Khan (provision not included, which is 
to remain there for the benefit of the King of Mysore) 
shall be withdrawn and the said fort s^ll be and remain 
garrisoned by English troops only until the time stipula* 
ted for the delivery thereof. 

(8) That a due proportion according to former 
agreement, of all the cannon and warlike stores taken 
at Seringham shall be delivered to the King of Mysore 
at the same time as the Fort. 

(9) That the English will guarantee to the King of 
Mysore the peaceable possession of the said Fort. 

(10) That the King of Tanjore if he chooses it, 
shall be admitted into this alliance and the peaceable 
possession of his dominions bhall be guaranteed to him 
hy all the parties. 

(11) That this treaty may be more beneficial to all 
the parties, viz. the English, the. Nabob, King of Mysore 
and King of Tanjore, they do mutually agree to defend 
each other's possessions against the attacks and attempts 
of an enemy who may invade the same. 

It is possible objections may be started to several 
particulars in the foregoing Articles but that the treaty 
may not on that account be protracted for want of 
sufficient instructions, we shall now give you our thoughts 
on such as seem the most liable to difficulties : 

(i) It is probable the Dalloway may object to the 
8rd Article. In that case, as the Nabob’s circumstanoes 
will not admit of his defraying the charge of the Mysore 
troops, we see no other way of settling the Article than 
by stipulating that when the King of Mysore shall be in 
possession of the Trichenopoly country, he shall retain 
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-tiu tribute due from that country to the Arcot subah* 
ship until the debt is paid. 

(ii) The payment of the Nabob’s whole debt to the 
Company will, we are afraid, occasion some difficulties 
as Vencatrow proposes only to pay what has been 
expended on account of the affairs of Trichinopoly. 
Indeed last year he offered to pay the whole but then 
it did not amount to above 2S lakhs ; and by the time 
this treaty may be concluded it will be full 35 ; this is 
BO material an object to us that it must be insisted on 
and rather than break off the Treaty, some equivalent 
may be thought of. Perhaps if the two lakhs’ worth of 
country proposed to be assigned the Nabob were given 
up, it might conciliate the difference. 

(iiU The limited term of one year for the surrender 
of the Fort, we believe, will be admitted. Vencatrow 
has intimated as much to the President though he has 
not inserted it in his memorial. If it should be very 
strenuously objected to, perhaps the agreeing to admit 
a small party of Mysoreans into the Fort may obviate the 
difficulty and we think we cannot be of any prejudice- 

These, Sir, are the points that occur to us at present. 
Others may arise, but if they should not be very essential, 
such we mean as may effect the general plan, we desire 
you will not wait for particular orders but conclude on 
your own judgment. We hereby empower you to do 
so and when all the Articles are fully agreed on, the 
Treaty must be ratified by us under the Company’s seal, 
and by the Nabob, King of Mysore and King of Tanjore 
under their respective chips ” 

(6) The bevised fbofosals of Vlnraxa Bao re an 
ACCOMUODATION WITH THE NaWAB, HaT 13, 1754.^ 

“ Proposals made by Venkat Bao, the King of 
Mysore’s Vakeel, to the Bon. Thomas Saunders, Esq., 

«. lH.aeiu.Bt. (17S4), pp. 1«-106. 
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President and Goremor of Fort St. Gieorge, acting as 
mediator between the said King of Mysore and Nabob 
Anaverdy Khan Bahadur. 

(1) The King of Mayasore (Mysore) proposes to 
draw off ali his forces and return to his own country 
and not molest the Nabob on condition that he be paid 
the whole ezpence he has been at in paying his army, 
Morati Bow’s troops and on account of the Nabob 
together with what has been paid to Tondaman, 
Torayore and Polligars including the sum laid out to 
draw off or disband the people in Chunda’s army as also 
what has been paid to the French at Pondicherry and 
likewise the sum laid out to entertain forces and for 
Batta and presents to be accounted from the time the 
King first began to assist the Nabob on the receipt of 
his letter to the day of concluding this agreement, the 
said sum to be paid in ready specie or secured by the 
savacars but the mortgage of the country will not on 
any account be accepted [Note ibe similarity of this part 
of the document with the earlier portion of Appendix 
II- (4)]. If this proposal should not be accepted, in that 
case, the King of Mayasore proposes the following 
terms: — 

(2) The King of Mayasore will consent to renounce 
his alliance with the French and enter into an alliance 
with Nalx)b Anaverdy Khan Bahadur to settle him in 
the Arcot Government. 

(3) The King of Mayasore promises that he will 
draw off Morari Bow from the French and send him 
away to his country and that he shall not join the 
French and act (against the Nabob. 

(4) The King of Mayasore promises to defray at 
his own cost and charges, the expences of his troops 
that shall be employed in the Nabob’s service. 

(5) If the King of Tonjore will accede to the Treaty, 
the King of Mayasore in that case promises to enter into 
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a defensive slUanoe with him, that is to say, if the King 
of Tanjoie will guarantee onto the King of Mayasore 
the peaceable possession of Trichinopoly Fort and the 
country. The King of Mayasore will on his part engage 
to assist the King of Tanjore to the utmost of his power 
in defending his dominions against all his enemies and 
will upon no account molest his country. 

(6) The King of Mayasore promises that on the 
delivery of the said Fort to him or his officers, he will pay 
unto the Nabob Anaverde Khan 10 lakhs of Bapees and 
assign to him in possession of such a district in the 
Mayasore country with a fort in the same as shall pro- 
duce annually 2 lakhs of Qopal Chakrams. 

(7) The King of Mayasore agrees to pay the English 
East India Company, the debt due to them by the Nabob 
on account of the expenses defrayed from the time they 
began to assist in the affairs of Trichinopoly to the time 
of making this treaty, as may appear reasonable by an 
oath or cause the same to be secured by the Savaears 
in Madars, to be paid on the delivery of the Fort of 
Trichinopoly at the time and manner hereafter 
stipulated. 

(8) The King of Mayasore promises to grant to the 
English the sole and exclusive privilege of trading in his 
country and no other Europeans whatsoever shall be 
permitted to partake of it. 

(9) In consideration whereof the King of Mayasore 
demands that the Fort of Trichinopoly be delivered in 
his possession within 12 months to be reckoned from the 
day this treaty shall be concluded, be paying the usual 
tribute to the Arcot Subahship from cha time of the 
delivery of the Fort but in the interim, if he collects 
any part of the rents of Trichinopoly country, he ia to 
pay the said tribute in proportion. 

(10) From the day of the conclusion of this treaty 
until the expiration of the said 12 months (unless all the 
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parties should conseat to deliTer up the Fort sooner), the 
King of Mayasore 'will agree that the said Fort be garri- 
soned by the English troops only and all the Nabob's 
people, except one killedar and attendants, shall immedi- 
ately evacuate the said Fort and the King of Mayasore 
requires that he shall be at liberty to have an ofBcer in 
the said Fort in token of his right to the same. 

(11) All provisions, cannon, mortars, etc., relating 
to the Fort at the expiration of the said 12 months shall 
belong to the King of Mayasore, but not the warlike 
stores, cannon, mortars, etc., which may belong to the 
field or the English. 

(12) The King of Mayasore demands that a due 
proportion of all the cannon and warlike stores, etc., 
taken at Srirangam shall be delivered to him at the same 
time as the Fort, but in case all the said cannon, warlike 
stores, etc., should not be then in being, in such a case a 
due proportion of what shall be in being shall be delivered 
him and a just equivalent in money for what shall have 
been expended. 

(13) The King of Mayasore demands that the 
peaceable possession of the said Fort and country shall be 
guaranteed to him by the English against all persons 
who shall invade or molest the same and that the 
English as mediators shall not refuse the delivering of 
the said Fort on pretence of orders from court, he paying 
the usual tribute. 

(14) The king of Mayasore also requires that as he 
assists Nabob Anaverdy Khan in settling him in the 
Arcot Government, the English shall assist in settling 
the King in the peaceable possession of Madura and 
Tinnevelly countries, he paying the expence of the 
English troops which may be sent upon that business, 
tog^ber with the cost of the Ammunition, etc., as also all 
other charges as may be necessary and likewise he is to 
defray the charges of the English garrison (whiefa may 
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be left in the Fort) daring their stay there, together with 
the cost of the Ammnnition, etd, as may be necessary for 
their ase. 

(16) That the King of Mayasore shall not molest 
Tondamon, the said Tondamon paying to him as accns- 
tomary under Anaverdy Shan ‘Bahadur and will on no 
account demand more or molest him. 

(16} The agreement shall be signed, sealed and 
guaranteed by the contracting parties and whosoever 
shall infringe this treaty, shall be deemed as an enemy 
by the rest who agree to assist the injured party in 
giving him a just satisfaction. The Nabob, the King of 
Mayasore, the King of Tanjore and the English mutually 
agree to yield their assistance to each other in case of an 
attack by the enemy. 

Memorandum . — In regard to the 3rd Article, Venkat 
Kao says that the Dalloway will consent so far as to send 
away Morari Kow to his country, but if the French endea- 
vour afterwards to send for him from his country to 
join them, he doubts whether the Dalloway will consent 
to prevent him from so doing; he is, however, of opinion 
that if he once returns to his country the French will not 
easily get him back again. In regard to the 7th Article, 
which mentions the Company’s debt, Venkat Rao is of 
opinion that the Dallaway will ask the amount of the 
Company’s debt, but it being explained to him that it is 
impossible to say exactly how much it is, as the 
disbursements and charges at Fort St. David, Devecotah 
and camp for a considerable time past have not been 
brought to account, here, he then desired it might be 
guessed at within 2 or 3 lakhs more or l^ss, upon which 
he was told it might amount to between 3C and 35 lakhs, 
which he said he believed the Dalloway would consent to 
pay. In regard to the months, Venkata Bow says that 
that Dalloway will desire a shorter term but being told 
this was the very basis of the treaty and could not be 
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dispensed with and that the Dalloway might lotdc on the 
piomise of the English td ddiYer it then as most sacnd, 
he said he did not doubt but he could prevail on the 
Dalloway to consent to it. 

Agreed that a copy of the foregoing proposals be sent 
to Major Lawrence and that he be desired to commnni. 
cate the same to the Dalloway as soon as possiUe, as it 
is of great consequence that this affair should not remain 
in suspence and thereby prevent the pursuit of some 
other plan but be brought to a conclusion or dropt with- 
out delay. " 

(7) A Note on M. Btjssy, 1720-1786. 

Mons. Counte de Bussy, who took part in Salftbat 
Jang’s expedition to Mysore (1755), was a dist in g u ished 
French diplomat of the 18th century. The story of his 
life and work has been told recently by Prof. Alfred 
Martineau in his work “ Bussy et 1’ Inde Francaise,” 
Bussy and French India, pubished in French at Paris 
(1935). “ Nurtured in the traditions of Dupleix, besides 
being a friend and contemporary of both Dupleix and 
Lally, though at variance vrith both of them," he was, 
we note, " destined to see the beginning of the end of 
French domination over India, an end signified by his 
own recall." The following note relating to the details 
of his career in general and his connection with the 
politics of Mysore (1765) in particular would be found 
interesting.^ 

Charles Joseph Patissier, known later as the Marquis 
of Bussy and Gastelnau, was bom at Ancienville, in the 

■ 

7. Based mainly on Buuy in ihe necean.— Being extraots from '■ Bnisy and 
Trenoh India," in Fxenoh, by Prof, a, Mixtinean. Xnnslated by 
Dr. Miea A. Oammlade (Pondicberry, IMl), iiASOS. Also works 

ol CHrant-DnS, 0.e., I. 451, 4M4, 460, 4684. <17, 466-8, 494400. 600 ; 
Orme, Indotton, II, Bk. IX. S46 ; Ualleson, DttpUis (Baled ct TbSU 
Series), 87, 98-86, 140, 16M, 180-8; HiU, Tufuf Khan, 89, B8-84 
U6-196,ete. Seealsp/. ». ITjastat page 711. 
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jnrovince of Aisne, in France, February 8, 1720 * Bom 
of a small lord who possessed no other wealth than his 
sword and of a mother who belonged to a still lower 
rank, he held a lieutenancy under his father (1733), on 
whose death in 1735, he resided in the Islands of France 
and Boarbon, down to 1740. He arrived in India in 
1741 and took part in La Bourdannais' siege of Madras, 
1746. In 1748,. he was among the garrison which 
defended Pondicherry against Boscawen’s attack. He 
distinguished himself at Ambur (1749) and took part in 
the siege of Tanjore under Goupil, his first daring exploit 
being the capture by night of the invincible rock-fortress 
of Gingee in 1750, with D’ Auteuil as his second in 
command. Orme gives a graphic account of the capture 
which helped to establish the reputation of French arms 
in South India, which stood Dupleix in good stead in his 
long struggle with the English. When, in 1751, 
Muzoffar Jang became Nizam on the death of Nisir 
Jang, Bussy, accompanied by his Dewan Abdul Bahiman, 
better known by the title of Haidar Jang, escorted him 
(Muzaffar) to Aurangabad, then the capital of the 
Deccan. On Muzaffar’s death, the same year, Bussy 
with a French corps helped Sal&bat Jang in his advance 
towards Hyderabad and made him Nizam entirely 
through his influence. 

At this juncture, Peshwa BalSji Bao from Poona 
proceeded from Aurangabad, on a projected invasion of 
the Deccan, and levied contributions wherever SalSbat 
Jang’s authority was acknowledged. Bussy, who was 
principal adviser in directing Bal&bat Jang's army at the 
head of a battalion of 500 Europeans and a body of 5,000 
disciplined sepoys, recommended, as the 'i •’st means of 
repelling these aggressions, that the war should be 

S. Tbia eomoto Tinoeat Smith’s atatemeut that In 1761 Bnaty ma tbirty- 

Sve yaart of ase. Implying hit data of birth in 1716 (aae Oxford Suiorg 

o/MUa, p. 4TS, I.D. 9). 

volt, n y:x 
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carried into the Mahratta country. When SalKbat and 
Bnssy advanced on Ahmadnagar, the Peshwa attacked 
him at the head of 40,000 horse (by surroanding them). 
The French artillery of eight or ten field-pieces galled 
him severely. Thus helped, Salabat advanced towards 
Poona, totally destro 3 nng every village on the route. 
The Peshwa opened up negotiations with Salfibat and at 
the same time tried to create dissensions among his 
(SalSbat’s) ofiicers in regard to the views of the French. 
Bussy, as the best means of counteracting such schemes 
and securing his own influence, exerted himself with 
judgment and energy. On the 22nd November (1751) 
he planned an attack of the Mahratta camp, while the 
Mahratta army fied before him and valuable booty was 
obtained. The surprise was incomplete, but the Mah- 
rattas sustained very little loss, only one man being 
wounded. But the attack made a great impression and 
had the effect of raising his reputation among the Mah- 
rattas. Undaunted, the Mahrattas attack^ Salabat 
Jang and nothing but the French artillery prevented a 
total defeat. Sal&bat Jang returned to Ahmadnagar to 
replenish, constanly harassed by the Mahrattas. Salabat’s 
short-lived ardour abated on hearing of Baghuji Bbonsle’s 
movements to the eastward. His difficulties on the 
road ; the clamour of the troops for arrears of pay ; and 
discontent among his officers made him to accept Bussy’s 
advice to close op with the Pesbwa’s overtures. An 
armistice was concluded and SalSbat Jang returned to 
Hyderabad. But disaffection among his troops was so 
great that Baghunath Dass, the Dewan, was assassinated 
on 7th April 1762, in a tumult created by the soldiery 
for arrears of pay.® 

Bussy now became the chief adviser and guide of the 
newly created NizSm and through him secured French 

8. Vide, On the Kuim-PSshwe Beletione (I7S1}, Onnt-DniT, o,e., I, 
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ascendency at Hyderabad. As the virtual master of the 
Deccan; he got confirmed* all tbe grants made by 
Muzaffar Jang and brought under French control all the 
territory lying between the Krishna and Gape Comorin. 
In IT 58 he obtained the assignment of the revenue of 
the Northern Gircara (represented by the present districts 
of Guntur, Gsdfivari, Kistna, Vizagapatam and GanjSra 
of the Madras Presidency) for meeting the cost of 
maintaining French troops in the Deccan.*" Bussy 
not only supported his troops from the revenue he 
collected but also supplied funds to Dupleix for the 
prosecution of his ninbitious schemes. To the Nizam 
he was faithful ; he took part in Balabat Jang’s fiscal 
expedition to Mysore (1755) and fought for him and 
defeated in his interest the Naw&b of Savapur, 1756. 
Through the jealousy and intrigues of his enemies, he 
was ordered, in 1756, to leave the Nizam’s territory and 
pix>ceeded to the east coast. He, however, soon regained 
hiB supremacy and reduced Bobbili after a memorable 
attack. His fame and prowess spread far and wide. 
Buraja-daula, the Naw&b Nazim of Murshidabad, applied 
to him for help in 1757, but he refused it. He seized 
Vizagapatam and other fortresses besides Daulatabad 
for his master, the Nizam. In May 1758, he returned 
to the Deccan just in time to be suspected of complicity 
in the murder of Shah Naw&z Khan, minister of Salabat 
Jang, in retaliation for that of Haidar Jang, Bussy’s 
Dewan.*’ On July 18 of the same year, at the end of 


10. Wilks (o. c., 1. 375) atylea itio "sbsolnta cpsaion,” wbiob mms not 

quite correct. Bee Itoberta' JiUtory of Ituiut to thr End of the 
B. I. Oo., in Hittoriad Oeography of thr Britiui J)oprndmeirt,p, lU. 
ilbeie does not appeer to hoTe bees sny nnconditianal gront of the 
tenitory, its revenue being assigned for tbe maintenance of Bossy’s 
troops ” so long as they were in tbe eervioe of the Subsdar." Am 
Vincent Smith points oat, while Bossy retained power, the praetioal 
result wss tbe same (see Smith, o. r., 477, (. n. 1). 

11. Qrsnt>Da(( adversely remarks that “Bossy, if he foond itincouveoient to 

replace him (Shah NawSi Shin) In the ministry, had not even tbe 

M* 
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(he seventh year of his office at Hyderabad, when he 
was at the zenith of his power, Bussy was recalled by 
Lally, the French Govemor-Qeneral at Pondicherry, and 
the ascendency he had built up by his great skill for his 
nation, was lost for ever. 

Bnssy acted as second brigadier during the siege of 
Madras and took part in the battle of Wandiwash, 
in which Sir Eyre Coote defeated Lally and took 
Bnssy prisoner, Januarj’ 22, 1760. Bussy was des- 
patched to England bnt the ship which carried him 
being captured by a French man-o'-war, landed at Brest, 
March 9, 1761. In May, he married a cousin of 
Ghoiseul, the French minister ; and soon exculpated 
himself of all the charges of venality and corruption 
brought against him by Lally. In 1765, he married 
Marie Charlotte Justine do Messey, his first wife 
having died on 5th March 1764. Retiring to his 
estates of Castelnau, he was, in 1777, invited to express 
his ideas about French intervention in India during the 
war of the North American Independence. He gave his 
opinion in a memorandum entitled “ Reflections on 
Indian Afiaira.” Appointed to the conduct of military 
and diplomatic relations against the English in India, 
he left Paris, November 13, 1761, and was landed with 
French troops by Admiral Suffrein, to reinforce Cuddalore 
(then besieged by the English), on 16th March 1783, 
three months after Haidar All’s death. Peace between 
France and England having been declared about this 
time, hostilities ceased in India and Bnssy withdrew the 
French troops from the support of Tipu. He expressed 

ezcaae of uM-niity tor •tooping to duplicity ’’ and that "bia ooudnot 
beoama entangled in the trioka and intrlgoe trhicb true wiadom deapi. 
aaa, ’’ thus tadtly hinting at Buaay’a complicity in the murder (Qrmnt- 
Duff, o. c., 1. 4M). MaUeaoxi hardly touohca on the aubject ; Prof. 
Martinean gloaaei over Bnaay'a conduct by merely adding that Shah 
Nawis KbSu “being accnaed of having inatigated the murder of 
Haidar Jang, was maaaaored along with hla aon, before Buaay had 
time to teach liim ” (Martinean, o. e., HBl), 
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his thoughts on the future of the French in India, in a 
letter written to the minister Mons. de Castries, 
September 28, 1788, and in another dated 4th August 
1784. Like many others of his time, he is said to have 
made a large fortune for himself ; so fast, indeed, was 
the process in his case that he is said “ in the course of 
a year to have passed from poverty to opulence." 
He died at Pondicherry, on January 7, 1785, in his 
sixty'fifth year, from an attack of gout. He had no issue 
by either of his wives. 

Bussy had greater political prescience than even 
Dupleix. When the “ vague and magnificent ” title of 
suzerain of Southern India from the Krishna to Cape 
Comorin was bestowed on Dupleix, that ambitious man 
was elated. He even contemplated assuming the title of 
Nawab on the death of Chanda Sahib. Bossy dissuaded 
him from doing so, for he saw that it would offend the 
English and make them wholly irreconcilable. Dupleix 
saw the absurdity of the idea and quickly yielded to the 
sound advice of Bussy. Bussy’s success in the Deccan 
alarmed the Madras Council and they recalled Col. Heron 
from his expedition to Madura and Tinnevelly in February 
1755. While in the Deccan, Bussy took into his service 
that extraordinary person M. Marchand, who figures 
so prominently in the siege of Madura. On the recom- 
mendation of M. Dupleix and others, Bussy gave 

19. For a brief but vivid accoant of Buasy m hia daya of decliua at 
Fondicheny, see Xe Vieux Pondtelurrn by Miss V. Labemadie, 
866.874. This picture of the distinguiehed general aa an e&ete, old 
uian immored in bis own tent, seeking the pW sores of the table and 
the harem as an Oriental Nawab would, instead .tf answering the dang 
of the emit, seems, howevar,diBtinatlyoverdrtwu t 'lia diaadvantage. 
In any ease, it ia one that requires more tangible evidenee than la 
furnished by the learned authoieaa. He was only 66 yaara of age in 
1786. Death olaimiog him as her own at the moment he wee arTai.ging 
to take over bis dear old oapital city and he, so vietorioua in building 
np Franee'e dominion in Indie at one time, failing to aee the^fear de 
Mot Bow aver any Freueh tows in India when he wag called away, ia a 
theme for a portrait painter to depict. 
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Marchand the command of his own body>giiard of 
hassars, an appointment which excited some jealousyi 
which Bussy never minded.** 

Bussy was a careful officer. He weighed things before 
he came to a decision. He warned Lally against his 
rashness in proceeding in person against Muhammad 
Ynsuf, during the siege of Madras (1758), Yusuf Kh&n 
and Capt. Preston had been urged by Lord Figot to force 
their way into Madras. Preston, though he was against 
this apparently useless movement, prepared to obey on 
the 2nd February. He started at the head of 60 to 80 
Europeans, 2,500 sepoys and 1,500 Indian cavalry and 
four guns. He proposed to cut his way through the 
enemy at Vepery (now part of Madras City) and thence 
on to St. Thome. Lally, whose cavalr>' had been cons- 
tantly on the alert to meet the raiding parties of Ynsuf 
Khan and Preston, hearing of the intended march, 
determined to deal with them in person. “ In spite of 
my representations,” wrote Bussy to De Leyrit on l4th 
February 1759, Lally ' himself marched against them. 
He then adds : He had nearly 600 Europeans, the elite 
of his army, more than 3,000 sepoys and 2,000 black 
horse. He was beaten and returned, accusing, according 
to his custom, his officers of cowardice."*^ 

Bussy trained many Indian soldiers in the art of 
modem European warfare'. One of these was Ibrahim 
Kh&n Garde, who was at the head of ten thousand 
artillery and infantry on the side of Sadafiva Bhao, the 
commandar of the Mahratta forces at the battle of 
Panipat, 1761. Elphinstone wrote of Bussy as ” the 
most distinguished of the officers of his nation that ever 
appeared in India.” ** 

U. S«e BttHy's letter to De Iieycit, doted 9Stb Febmory 1156, BMothmm 
Xottonale, N. A. F, 9860, oited in Hill, o.c., 136, f.n. 9. 

14. Note to Lelly'e letter to do Leyrit, 14tb February 1769. See Ltittn to 
■Butty I P> 86, Dote 3, appended to Uempin pour U litur de Butty, 
Faria, 1764, cited in Hill, o.e., 88, fji. 8. 

16. Elpbinetone, Bvtory of India, Kd, Covel, ]8!)4, p, 739. 
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Bussy was truly a great man of French colonial 
history and ranks not so much as a military genius but 
as a diplomat, who definitely held “ that the departure 
of French (from India) would be followed by the arrival 
of the English, who would build their greatness on the 
ruins of the French ; ” and that “ either you must 
dominate the Asiatic or you must be dominated by him.” 
” He was certainly not superior to Dnpleix for his 
daringness of bis plans ; but Bussy transcends Dupliex by 
his judiciousness and by hie discernment ... If Dnpleix 
was haughty, domineering absolutely in bis ideas and 
obstinate in their realizations, Bussy was a greater 
master with a more supple mind, knowing better how to 
adapt himself to circumsmances and drawing his inspira* 
tion from them.””* 

With this sketch of the career and character of Mons. 
de Bussy in the background, we may quote in extenso 
his connection with the politics of Mysore (1755) 

“ After settling all things as well as he could,” writes 
Prof. Martincau,*’ ” Bussy had gone back to Hyderabad 
at the beginning of January (1755) in order to make the 
necessary arrangements regarding an expedition to 
Mysore which had beeu agreed upon long before. 
According to an old custom, the ruler of Mysore paid 
his rent to his sovereign lord only after military pressure. 
Nothing had been paid since the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
that is to say, since 1748, and the arrears amounted to 
about 50 lakhs, the annual tribute being about five lakhs. 

The Fiscal Expedition op Mvsobe. 

“ Both Bussy and Godeheu were not very favourable 
to the expedition to Mysore. At the time of the 

16. IturtinesQ, Bung in ih» Deccan, Uiu Cunminde’e tmuUtion, 156, 338, 
an, SOS. 
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Bvrrendfir of Law at Srirasgam in 1752, the French had 
made an agreement with Mysore to conquer Trichinopoly. 
The armies of both the nations were even then at 
Srirangam waiting for a favourable opportunity to restart 
or to pash on hostilities. Would it be wise of the 
French to join in an enterprise which, though not 
strictly spewing a military one, yet might alienate 
Mysore and cause it to join their enemies just at a 
moment when the French were about to encounter great 
difiSculties perhaps with the English? Bussy was too 
redned a diplomat not to foresee the danger and backed 
by Oodeheu, he at first tried, with all the diplomacy of 
which he possessed the secret, to dissuade Ralabat Jang 
from this project. But his diplomacy failed for the first 
time. The Suba was in need of money and necessity 
caused him to utter words which were not intended to 
bring joy to Bussy. The prince had a very bad impres- 
sion of the downfall of Dnpleix and as the English 
took delight in giving out the report that this downfall 
had been brought about by them, this was a first blow 
to the French prestige. Later on, towards the end of 
January, it became known that a conditional agreement, 
the exact terms of which were not yet revealed, had 
beed concluded whereby Muhammad Ali was recognised 
as the Nawab of the Carnatic, leaving aside the 
eminent rights of the Suba. The French discretion 
regarding the Mysore campaign led to the belief that 
either they had lost all authority or that they were 
traitors to the welfare of the Deccan. The Suba had 
an explanation with Bussy. 

" ‘ This attitude, ’ said he, ' must be dictated by your 
own interests. Is this the return I get for the innu- 
merable benefits with which I have overwhelmed the 
French ? Should I not, on the contrary, expect their 
greatest eagerness for the welfare of my afiGairs ? How 
else am 1 to re-establish my afiffurs but with this 
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expedition on which I am resolved ? Do you think I 
have not waited long enoogh ? I have been desprived of 
my revenues, from the province of Arcot, for the past 
four years. Owing to my complacency and your 
arrangements, I do not even know from whom I am to 
claim my dues. Must I push my complacency still 
further and abandon the only opportunity I might have of 
going to Mysore to claim my rights ? Oh ! this time it 
is too exacting of me! It seems to me that in this 
occasion you should strive for my welfare with as much 
zeal as I have myself taken care of yours.’ 

“ This torrent of words, made more vivid by its tone 
and by gesture, annihilated Bussy. He had only feeble 
reasons to oppose these just reproaches. He was 
resolved to back out and he said that he would 
have given anything in the world to be exempted from 
playing such an unpleasant role. He dreaded that 
if he went too far, he might blast the reputation 
of uprightness which be had and in which laid all his 
strength. He would have been exceedingly happy if the 
matter ended with this first reproach. But the next day 
the Saba renewed his complaints in full durbar. The 
whole court shared his feeling of indignation which 
animated the Suba and looked upon the French nation 
as a most ungrateful monster. The rumour became 
general, fear alone kept the word traitor from being 
uttered. It does not appear as though Bussy had been 
present at this meeting, but that very day he received 
the following letter from the Suba : 

“ T have understood and pondered ir-er all that you 
have said and represented to me about our Mysore’s 
expedition. Till now I have relied on the triend^ip of 
the French, convinced that they were keen about my 
interests and as for you, I have considered you as my 
brother. But ail that you say in favour of the Zemindar 
of Mysore and the round-about way in which yon are 
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trying to dissaade me from going to exact the tribute 
due to me, lead me to think that I have been mistaken. 
Every notable man in my army is astonished that you 
should seem more zealous for the welfare of that Zemin- 
dar than for mine. I appeal to your sense of justice. 
You are fully aware that since five years, out of con- 
sideration for your nation, I did not claim the tribute 
due from the Carnatic. This rich province has now 
fallen into the hands of my enemies who have deprived 
me of more than one crore of rupees. The Marathas 
have despoiled me of one half of my kingdom of 
Aurengabad and of the greater part of Candesh and 
Berar. I a^mit that if it had not been for you, I might 
have lost the whole of those provinces. Chicacole, 
Bajaniundry, Ellore and Moustafanagar, which the 
Hyderabad ruler considers as the apple of his eye, have 
been given for the maintenance of your army, so that 
you might easily obtain what you need for their upkeep 
while you were expected to do in return all in your power 
for my welfare. You know how stranded I am to provide 
for the sustenance of my army, you have been a witness 
to the various cabals and revolts which resulted from this. 
This tribute, due to me by my vassals, is the sole source 
of revenue left to me. 1 was not able to raise this tribute 
during the five years it has taken me to bring order, 
with your help, throughout the Deccan. The perfidious 
Zemindars pay in their ti'ibute only when compelled to 
do so ; the Mysore Zemindar has paid nothing for the 
past six years. When my father and my brother appear, 
ed with their armies within his territory, he gave 
something like'dO to 40 lakhs. I always intended going 
to Mysore myself; the opportunity occurred only this 
year and I find that you are opposed to it. This is what 
leads me to believe that you are not interested in my 
welfare. As I get no tnbute from the ruler of the Car- 
natic nor from the Zemindar of Mysore, to what avail is 
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the French alliance to me ? There is nothing else left 
for me to do but to become a fakir. If you persist in 
opposing this expedition, give me back Maznlipatam, 
Divy, Devaracottah, Gondavir and the other territories 
which were given to your nation purely as gifts and also 
Chicacole, Bajamondry, Ellore and Moostafanagar which 
were given for the upkeep of your troops ; then I will 
set to work according to my own views and bring back 
order in this country with whatever help I shall be able 
to obtain. 

“ ‘This comparison which would be made of the French 
and Ihe English would allow me to fix my choice. The 
English have helped the meanest of my servants, 
Muhammad Ali, and have raised him to his present posi- 
tion. If you, who ore the allies of the lawful master, 
allow his affairs to deteriorate, where does your honour 
stand? You are an intelligent man, think of all that I 
have said. You have done so much for me, you seemed 
so attached to all that concerned me that I consider you 
as a brother’ (A. C. C. 286, P. B8-93). 

“ The whole of this letter was so full of logic that 
Bussy realized that his situation became daily more and 
luoie embarrassing and difficult. He asked instructions 
from Pondicherry, but Godeheu bad just left hurriedly 
for France (16th February) and the Council of three 
administrators in charge of the Government, while 
awaiting the arrival of his successor, Mr. de Leyrit, 
declared that they did not think they had been empowered 
to give any orders in the matter. They considered this 
matter was too delicate for them alone to take a 
decisive step. Mr. de Leyrit would hi«'>,- to decide it 
(letter of 21st March). 

Thk My6oB£ Expedition. 


“ Salabat Jang called out so insistently that his voice 
dominated everything else. As early as the 2nd March, 
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BnBsy notified to the Council at Pondichenry that the 
matter could no longer be postponed ; the French had 
to go along to Mysore with Salabat Jang unless they 
were resolved to lose all they had : the very terms of the 
agreement, whereby the Gircars were ceded to them, 
obliged them to do so. 

“ They started a few days later and as it was not 
strictly speaking a military expedition, they met with no 
hindrance. The inhabitants were aware that it was the 
usual way of collecting the taxes, so they withheld 
from any resistance, lest their own taxes be increased. 
On the other hand, the troops too refrained from 
provoking the people or from being hostile to them. 
Only one tiny fort, along the path, refused victuals and 
had some shots fired on our troops; within an hour's 
time, the fort had been silenced and the tributes 
doubled. 

“At first Salabat Jang did not intend to proceed 
beyond the boundaries of Mysore and resolved to wait 
there for the tribute to be brought to him, but he was 
told that Balaji Bao was about to attack Mysore from 
the north-west in order to get bis share of booty. But 
Bussy, who had secret relations with the Prime Minister 
of Mysore, made him understand that there was a way 
to avoid the attack. Since Mysore would have to pay 
out, whether he wished it or not, it would be better if 
Salabat Jang himself came up to the walls of 
Seringapatam where he would appear to the 
Marathas as the liberator of the country. The question 
of equitable contribution could then be settled. Things 
were carried out accordingly and the army set out 
marching. 

“ Salabat Jang would have wished to use this opportu- 
nity to force the Baja to restitute all the lands and 
fortresses which he had seized since the death of the 
Nizam. He wished also the Baja should come in 
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person to pay his homage as an ontTrard acknowledg- 
ment of his sabordination. On Bnssy’s insistence, 
Salabat Jang agreed to give up these two claims. In 
the meantime a daughter was born to the Baja ; so 
Salabat Jang, on Bussy’s suggestion, was pleased to 
confer, on that child, the fortress of Ascola and its 
dependencies, as a Jagir ; this represented a gift of two 
lakhs of rupees. Bussy sent his confidential man, 
Haidar Jang, to be present at the investiture ; the child 
was placed on the knees of Haidar Dang, while a pearl 
necklace worth six to seven thousand rupees was put on 
its neck, in Bussy’s name. 

“ Thus Bussy had attained his double aim, viz., the 
entente between the French and Mysore had not been 
broken up and the Marathas bad stayed back in their 
country. There only remained the accounts to be settled 
between Salabat Jang and the Raja. This was quite easy. 
The Raja acknowledged being a vassal of the M(^l 
Emperor whose lieutenant in Southern India the Snba 
was. The Baja likewise agreed to pay 50 lakhs, of 
which 12 lakhs were to be paid down cash immediately, 
and 8 more lakhs within three months ; 11 lakhs were 
to be given in jewels and the balance of 19 lakhs either 
in assignments or in letters of credit. This arrangement 
proved satisfactory to all and more especially to the 
Baba himself, who owed 70 lakhs to his troops. The 
Mysore contribution was an appreciable amount to him, 
80 that Salabat Jang no lunger hesitated to proclaim 
Bussy's fame with greater vehemence than he had used 
three months previously to doubt Bussy’s fidelity. He 
wrote on the 21st March to Mr. de Lej-rit : 

" ' All that Mr. de Bussy did during the ^ast five years 
that he has been beside me is as nothing when compared 
to what he has done during this last campaign which 
has been most glorious not only to the French name but 
also the security and support of my government. 1 find 
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no words to express all the praise due to him for all the 
trouble he has taken and for the careful way in which 
he reached his ends. I am render obligation to him for 
the money which has come into my treasury ... All 1 hare, 
I owe to his bravery while all my happiness is due to the 
French under his command. Were he ever to leave me, 
I swear that I will then and there hand over my 
government to any man who ^ants to take charge of it 
and 1 will retire into some unknown comer. I think of 
him only as a brother with whom I wish to share the 
honours of the subadary ’ (A. G C. 2, 86 P. 98-101). 

“ Even the Baja of Mysore aknowledged and sang the 
praises of Bnssy. Towards the end of May he wrote to 
Bussy that he thanked at Almighty ‘ for having come with 
your troops and those of the Mogul, your ally, to settle, 
through your mediation, all ray affairs. So that, 
although I had incurred some losses previously, I was in 
a position to satisfy the Moguls. I even swear by God 
that it is through your help that my life, my country, 
my honour and even my creed itself have been preserved. 
I have no friends among Europeans except Frenchmen ; 
my one hope for the future is that you should always 
continue extending to me the same favour and protection 
as by the past ’ (A.C. 3. 86. p. 101-103). 

“ Mr. de Leyrit had reached Pondicherry in the mean- 
time. Bussy might have thought that he had seen the 
end of all future worry, if the daily invasion of the 
Carnatic by the English had not given him cause to 
think and fear that some day the Deccan too might be 
undermined by better organised and more powerful c ab al s 
than those which bad caused him a great deal of anxiety 
the preceding February. 

“The re-echo of the Mysore affair on the English 
policy : The more fortunate than truly glorious Mysore 
expedition gave the biggest impetus to the policy which 
the English were to carry out thereafter, in the Carnatic, 
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though it may not have actually caused it. The condi- 
tional treaty drawn up by Saunders and Oodehen on the 
11th January stated among other terms that both the 
Companies would not intervene in the quarrels which 
might occur among the Indian princes and that each one 
would remain in its respective positions till such time as 
the two interested nations in Europe had come to some 
conclusion. But this treaty did not specify Muhammad 
Ali or any other prince, nor did it fix the positions held 
by the English or the French troops nor did it give their 
enumeration. No boundaries were fixed. Therefore 
there was matter for controversy, but when dealing with 
adversaries who are more keen on their interests than on 
truth, every controversy easily turns acrimonious and 
carries a risk of war. 

“ When Bussy was marching back light-heartedly 
with his troops from Seringapatam, little did he think 
that the English were going to make use of his interven- 
tion to claim similar rights in other parts of India. In 
fact it was the argument which Pigot, the Governor of 
Madras, put forward shortly after, when the French 
reproached him for having interfered in the affairs 
of Madura and Vellore and their excessive entry 
into those of the Carnatic. Leyrit explained that 
the two cases were not alike ; the reply was that 
although it might be true that the French had 
receiv^ no payment from Mysore, yet they were 
being indirectly paid by the Circars. Why should 
the English not enjoy similar rights to receive 
subsidies from their allies and lend them a helping hand 
when necessary? The whole of the Franco-English 
conflict rests on this ambiguity which tcok its sourae 
at Seringapatam. 

“ We give below a letter from Pigot, taken at random 
from among many similar ones, which explains, though 
it does not justify, the whole of the English policy. 
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This letter was sent to Leyrit and is dated 1st Febmary 
1766 

* Please think, Sir, of yonr varions enterprises since the 
conclusion of the treaty, all of which I have carefully 
noted. Please think of the amount of money exacted by 
Mr. de Bussy at the head of a body of French troops, 
from the Baja of Mysore who certainly was never a 
vassal of your nation. Please note that you have had 
troops marched through the territory of Taureour (a 
little to the north of Ttichinopoly) and that you drove 
away the one who commanded at the time of the truce 
solely because he had not paid the customary tribute. 

‘ Please remember the various marches undertaken by 
Mr. de Bussy in the Northern provinces, through 
territories of princes who undoubtedly were not depen- 
dent on him, the contributions he raised on all sides 
and the unlimited authority he established. 

‘ After thinking seriously on all that 1 have stated 
above, please be kind enough to compare the conduct, 
which we have held since the truce, with that of your 
nation which had no right whatsoever except that of 
possessing a day during which yon were left free to 
govern a part of the province in which rights, if any, 
^longed to the Nawab. We only accompanied the latter 
when he went to collect the tribute due to him in such 
parts of the province which were sabject to him at the 
time the peace was concluded ’ (A. C. C. 2. 91. P. 229). 

“ The distance between Seringapatam and Hyderabad, 
as the crow dies, is 660 killometers. The return journey 
had no incident. On reaching the Krishna they found 
the river was rising every minute owing to heavy rains 
in the highlands. The troops did not dare to ford it. 
Bussy and Salabat Jang sat on the same elephant while 
the army taking advantage of a slight fall in the river, 
followed two days later. Hyderabad was reached oo the 
13th or 14th July," 
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Cbfflment seems needless. The above passage qieaks 
for itself. The injustice cS. the expedition, the 
acknowledgement of its inglorious character, 
Bussy’s personal dislike of it. his hesitation, the false 
reasoning adopted by Salftbat Jang, the fallacious 
grounds on which the claim was preferred, the handle 
it gave the English at Madras, all throw a lurid light 
on the corrupt politics of the period. With Bussy, 
as with the rest of the politicians and diplomats of the 
time, the end always justified the means. The embar- 
rassment felt by Bussy vanished when Salkbat’a pressure 
became heavy. He, without further trouble of conscience, 
proceeded to nullify his nation's engagement with 
Mysore, and to execute the treaty which he himself had’ 
concluded with Salabat. The French were by treaty in 
strict alliance with Mysore ; and they found themselves 
they were also bound by treaty to fight all the battles of 
Salibat Jang, and consequently to treat as enemies 
their allies of Mysore. This dilemma was perceived 
by Bussy, and while credit is due to him for trying to 
prevent hostility, blame attaches to him for yielding 
eventually to a course of action which was essentially 
immoral. He did what he, a man of honor and probity, 
should not have done. Such are the meshes of diplo- 
macy in which a diplomat may find himself at times 
when morality is given the go-hy. Wilks' defence of 
Bussy that he felt the embarrassment but that he could 
not prevent hostilities, sounds like special pleading in the 
case of a person who should have known what he was 
about (see Wilks, o,c., 1. 386). It would be tantamount 
to the confession that necessity knows no lew. The fact 
is that Bussy saw he had to use force and he sorapled 
not to use it. Devatftjaiya, the Da|av8i, being, at the 
time, unable to resist, had to yield and yielded to it, 
though not without resisting it as mach as he could. 
That is a redeeming feature in his character. He would 
VOI,. 11 tv 
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not snrrender, even if he had to in his exhausted state, 
without striking a blow for his country. 

(8) Thb TbiohinopoIiT Question, 1766—1761. 

The question of the surrender of Trichinopoly to 
Mysore with a view to recovering the debt due by Nawab 
Muhammad All Walajah to the English East India Com* 
pany, continued to engage the attention of the Court of 
Directors in London and their Agent and Governor at 
Fort 8t. George, Madras, since 1756. 

On October 14, 1755 the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, London, thus advised the Select Committee 
of the Governor’s Council, Fort 8t. George, Madras** : 

' “ Have received with great pleasure the provisional 
treaty concluded between Saunders and Godeheu, as it 
may lead to a definitive treaty ; but the present political 
situation has prevented further negotiations. Meanwhile 
the Council should try to maintain peace on the Coro- 
mandel Coast Peace is essential for the recovery of 

the Nawab's debt. As Trichinopoly is the best security 
for that debt, it must be secured against either open 
attack or surprise. Suggest that the negotiations begun 
between Saunders and the Mysore Vakil for its surrender 
might lead to an advantageous conclusion, if this could 
be done without any breach of faith towards the Nawab, 
the King of Tanjore or any other Indian ally of the 
Company ; ” 

Again, on February 13, 1766 they directed : *• 

'* In view of the strong desire of the King of Mysore 
to obtain Trichinopoly, we think that its delivery to him 
to be highly advantageous if thereby his alliance can be 
secured without injuring the King of Tanjore who has 
acted as a good friend and ally, and if the Nawab’s inte* 
rests be ‘ attended to so far as circumstances will admit ’ 

IS. Jra4. ihi. (17M-1T6S1, p. 58. 
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and his whole debt can be thus recovered. The proposals 
of Venkata Bao, the Mysore Vakil, to Saunders, recorded 
in Military Consultations, May 13, 1754, seem to offer a 
good basis for a treaty equally beneficial to the Company, 
the Nawab and Tanjore. Negotiations should be entered 
with Mysore on these lines, preferably by Bobert Orme, 
or, if his health will not permit, by some other capable 
person. But' the Commissary is to conclude nothing 
finally, and his proposals are to be laid before the whole 
Council for their approval. The utmost secrecy must be 
observed. Trichinopoly must not be given up without 
receiving the whole of the Nawab’s debt or fully equiva- 
lent secnrity. Difiiculties may perhaps arise with the 
Nawab, but every effort must be made to conciliate him, 
but, if that is impossible, the recovery of his debt and 
an alliance with Mysore are prime objects, especially 
when the French may renew war on the Coast. . . ” 

On November 20, 1756, the Select Committee at Fort 
St. Oeorge, reported to the Secret Committee : ® 

“ Are attempting to negotiate a treaty with the King 
of Mysore for the recovery of the Company’s debt [Vide 
Military Consultations, May 13, 1754, and October 25, 
1756] but have made no public advances for fear of 
alarming the Nawab and the King of Tanjore. Do not 
expect that the King of Mysore will consent to the treaty. 
From what Lawrence and Palk reported in 1754, it is 
doubtful whether Venkata Bao's proposal was ever 
approved by the King of Tanjore. The Dalaway might 
perhaps have consented to pay 30 or 35 lakhs, which was 
then the amount of the Nawab’s debt, but is unlikely to 
be willing to engage for the amount it ha^now risen to. 
But even if he were willing, it is doubtful whether so 
large a sum could be found owing to the contributions 
levied twice by the Marathas and once by Salabat Jang 
and as the civil wars which have raged there still continne. 


aa IU4, t- TB. 
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Have not heard anything from' Venkata Bao since 
he left Madras. The Committee are endeavonring to 
ascertain the attitude of the Mysore Darbar and if there 
is the least chance of a treaty, will start negotiations 
withont delay. Orme has agreed to undertake the 
management of the business and is at present in corres* 
pondence with Venkata Bao. . . " 

Again, on February 28, 1757, they submitted : ** 

“ Orme’s secret negotiations [with Mysore] bare not 
produced any result worth mentioning ..." 

On November 11, 1757, the Secret Committee 
observed. “ 

“ Becognize the difficulty of the Mysore negotiations, 
but it will be of great service if they can ever be brought 
to success. . . " 

On October 5, 1758, the Select Committee reported : 

" Orme has received no answer to his letter to Venkata 
Bao, approved in Private Committee of February 1 . . ." 

On January 23, 1759, however, the Secret Committee 
recorded and instructed: ^ 

“Have read the minutes of the Private Committee, 
February 1, 1758, [missing] in which Orme reports 
receiving a letter from Venkata Kao of Mysore offering 
30 lakhs of Bupees for the surrender of Trichinopoly, and 
stating that this is the utmost that the King of Mysore 
will give, and that a Vakil is being sent to Madias. 
Agree with the Madras Committee that this offer 
was not sincere and expect that little further progress 
has been made. However as the Nawab’s debt is an 
object of the highest concern, no opportunity should be 
lost of getting as large a satisfaction for it as circum- 
stances will permit. The orders of February IS, 1766, 
recognise that the Company’s honour and interest are 

SJ. Hid, p. 91. 
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closely connected with the Nawsb’s credit and advantage. 
But if his a&irs ^ould be in such distress that oni future 
support will rather increase than decrease bis debt, he 
must consent to such terms as are most conducive to 
our interest, ‘for although we are willing to aid and 
assist this our faithful but unfortunate ally, we must 
not sacrifice ourselves.’ But no steps may be taken 
that will dishonour the English name. The Nawab 
should be convinced that the proposed measures are fair 
and reasonable ; and the Committee are then at liberty to 
execute their own determinations in case he will not be 
reasonable. Trichi nopoly ‘being a stake of the last 
importance,’ it should not be delivered up, except for a 
sum nearly adequate to the Nawab’s debt ; nor should 
the Committee engage to guarantee its possession to any 
one ; nor again should it pass to the French or their 
allies. Under such conditions, 30 lakhs may be deemed 
a fair equivalent for it. Before any definite action is 
taken, the scheme must be approved by the Governor and 
Council..^... ” 

But, on March 13, 1761, they communicated to the 
President and the rest of the Select Committee at Fort 
St. George, thus: 

“ We observe with pleasure your application and care 
to reduce the Nabob's immense debt ; we much approve 
of what you have done in securing the revenues of Arcot. 
The Nabob ought to be sensible of the great distresses 
we are plunged into rather than sacrifice his interest and 
submit to bear his share of the inoonvenieuces. The 
treaty formerly directed to be negotiated with the King 
of Mysore and Yenkata Row we by no im fuis approve 
aud absolutely revoke all power heretofore given you of 
compounding for Trichioopoly. 


as, Ifitg. Detp. fnm Court, H. 9S. Puw 10 ud II. See eho ifad. Bmp, 
p. 85T (SnmiiiMT). 
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“ The Nabob’s acconni should not be loaded with 
partial charges but a war with France does not, in our 
judgment, make any material difiference. It enables us, 
with great assistance from government, to give him 
powerful and secure protection, and in peace we have 
been under the necessity of doing the same to the 
extent [of] our abilities ; however this and many other 
points must be determined when we come to a final 
adjustment, and we certainly shall expect an equitable 
equivalent for interest on the vast sums of money for many 
years advanced and owing. ” 

(9) Copy of agheemkm conclcded nr Baksui 
Kbishkaita of Mysohe with Nawau Mi'HAHHAD 
Ali Walajah, Jfne 1761.*’ 

" I, Bany Krishnaya, Bakshey in the service of the 
Jagadavakar [King of Mysore], do give the following 
agreement : 

Whereas in order to punish HyderNaick upon condi- 
tion that an army of 1000 soldiers, 3000 seapoys, 200 
troopers and 1000 black horse, 1 5 guns and 5 mortars, 
lead, gun powder and other necessaiy stores of war are 
sent from Nabob Aneverdy Cawn’s court and the punish- 
ment of the said Hyder Naick is effected, I agree to pay 
ten lacks of Bupees to the Circar with the sum of 
100,000 monthly for the charges of the above troops 
according to the particulars hereunder written. I shall 
deliver up the fort of Bindigal with its districts to the 
Circar and shall not demand the district of Caroor. When 
the above troops arrive for the assistance, they are not 
to molest the* inhabitants of our villages and gadys in 
any respect whatsoever. I shall no ways deviate from 
this agreement. If the Circar acts contrary thereto, 
then this agreement is to be of no force. Thus I give 
this that it may be of service in time of need. 

as. Oount. 0«rrM., IX. p. 81, No. 119. 
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“ Patticulan of the troops : 1000 English soldiers one 
with another at 20 each per month. 3000 seapoys at 15 
each per month. 200 Troopers at 35 per month. 1000 
Black Horse at 30 per month. 20 gnns and mortars at 
500 per month. ’’ 

(10) The Mahbattas in Mtsobe. 

The story of the Mabrattas in Mysore has its origins 
in Vijayanagar times Mahratta families, while they 
generally sought service under the neighbouring Sb&bi 
States of Bij&pur, Golko^da and Ahmadnagar, seem to 
have been occasionally connected also, in some capadty 
or other, with the administration of the great Hindu 
Empire of Vijayanagar in its heyday (1336-1565). From 
a lithic record of Sadasiva (1542-1570), dated in 1544^, 
we learn that a Mahratta nobleman by name Vithaled- 
varadSva-MahS-Arasu was a Viceroy of his (^nman 
Mahdman4allivara Sri Marateya Vithaleivara Deva 
Mahd-Aratu) in the ^ivanasamudra-slme, and that bis 
jurisdiction extended over Bangalore, where he was 
represented by an agent (Karya-karta.) 

On the fall of Vijayanagar (1565) and the shifting of 
the Imperial capital to Penukopda, direct connection of 
the Mahrattas with the Hindu Empire of the South 
almost ceased, and they found increasing opportunities 
of serving under their Muslim sovereigns (particularly 
of Bijapur), and distinguishing themselves as civil and 
military officers for over one hundred years — a period 
which was marked in the main by the rapid decline of 
the Empire under the fourth or the .^lavidu Dynasty, 
the gradual rise to prominence of the k'ugdom of Mysore 
under the Wodeyars, and the systematic penetration into 
the KamfttEh and far south of the arms of Bijftpur and 
Gdlkopda- The names of Shahji, Madaji, Vfidoji, 
Anantsji and Bilaji Haibat Bao, among others, loom 


ar. J5. c., iZBn. ao. 
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large ia the history of this period as Mahratta officers 
takiag an active part in the Eamfi^ expeditions under 
Mnslim leaders. 

To Shahji (1594-1664), son of Maloji Bhonsle, how- 
ever, definitely belongs the credit of having laid the 
foundations of the Mahratta power, and begun the first 
Mahratta settlement, in Mysore. Changing his allegia- 
nce alternately to Ahmadnagar, Bij&pur and the Mughal 
Emperor, that remarkable man, ultimately in 1632, 
went over to the Adil Shah of Bij&pnr. In 1637-1688, 
he accompanied Bauadnlia Kh&n on his invasion of the 
Kamatak and about the close of 1638 was placed in 
charge of Bangalore, taken from Immadi Kempe-6an^ 
of Maga^i (1569-1655). During the next twenty-five 
years — ^interrupted by a short interval of his arrest and 
imprisonment at Bijapnr (in 1649-1650), Sh&hji, while 
ostensibly attached to the interests of his master, the 
Bij&pur Sultin, gradually extended hie sway over parts 
of Bangalore and KsUr districts, ruling them in an inde- 
pendent capacity assisted by Mahratta Br&hmans as 
officials, and maintaining unimpaired the Hindu tradi- 
tions of government in the conquered tracts Meantime, 
about the middle of 1664, the wars of BijSpur and 
Qolkon^a in the Eamatak were practically over, the two 
powers finally accomplishing the division of their 
conquests in 1056. The Bij&pur-belt of territory to the 
north of the kingdom of Mysore, under the arrangement 
effected, went by the designation of Kam&tah-Bij&pur- 
BSlaghdt, while the territory below the Ghk^s, almost 
coterminous with the south-eastern frontier of Mysore, 
by the designation of Karndtak-Bijdpur-Pdyanghdt. 
Shahji was continued in charge of the entire tract, being 
confirmed in the possessions of Bangalore, HoskS^, 
EdUr, Dodbal)apur and Sira as bis Jahgir. These 

as. Tide inntipUoDi of Shihji'i time, oited btlow 
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developments tended to increase the power and prestige 
of Sh&hji locally and we find him in 1657” referring 
to himself as Ajardka Kh&n Mahdriya Bcyafri Sdhuji- 
rdji Sakeb, With Bangalore, the head*qaarterB of the 
Jahgir, as the base of his power in the Sooth and his 
ancestral fiefs of Poona and Snpa in the distant north 
under his second son ^ivaji (the eldest Sambhaji I hav- 
ing died in 1663), Shahji, in the service of Bijapnr, 
continued his warlike activities in the Ksm&^ till his 
own accidental death at BasavSpa^ in January 1664.” 

Thereupon EkSji (Venkoji), son of Sh&hji by his 
second wife Tuka Bai Mohite, stepped into the Mahratta 
inheritance in Mysore. Indeed there is evidence^ of Ekoji 
having succeeded to the patrimony as early as 1662. if 
not 1664. Evidently Shahji already during his life* 
time had nominated him to the Jahgir. Theoretically 
exercising the powers of a Bij&pnr general, JSkoji 
stayed in Bangalore till his conquest of Tanjore 
from the Nayaka family, and his eventual usurpation of 
all sovereign authority there in 1675. From hence he 
threw off- his allegiance to Bijapur, and Tanjore became 
his head-quarters. Ekoji’s conquest of Tanjore, though 
a distinct loss to Bij&pur, was a landmark of considerable 
significance from the Mahratta point of view. With 
Bangalore as the nucleus of bis power, it meant the first 
step in the advance of the Mahrattas in South India at 


SB. £. 0., IX m. SB. 

80. SUbJl, w-beii br dird tt Butrip>| 9 * iu Jiaury 166d. pcH&etscd the 
fort of Xrni, Porto Novo ond tbo territory of Tanjore. Ho oontlnned 
in obedieuoe to Xdil Shah wbo allowed him to retain bis aoqnmtioiia 
(Duff, UahrtUta), I. US). In Uarob 1677, 6iTn}i marobed aonlbwardi. 
After teaebing Trivadl, ^Ivtji oame to Vellota, w^ieb bad aOTreneBred 
previoiia to hie atriTal. Camatiegnrb and two other plaoaa^dagadiva- 
garb and Uahirijagarb— were reduced. VIdi SltlUkar—t Bribrnan 
who had been in ^aige of Arpl rinoe Sblbjl’e days— brought up the 
keys of the fort and tendered bis servieee to dirlji, by whom be area 
oontinned In bis oonunand and hie taro sons taken into the aorrloe 
(Ibid, SIS). The story of the &rpl 7aghir remains yet to be written 
8L lUd, XBd. «T. 
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just the time when BijSpur and Golkopda, hard pressed 
by the Mughals and the Mahrattas (under ^ivaji) in the 
Deccan, had to retire homeward, leaving their Kama^ik 
possessions under their deputies to their own fate. 

Even after his conquest of Tanjore, Ekoji continued to 
maintain a foothold on the distant Jahgir of Bangalore, 
while the Mahratta arms under him gradually went about 
establishing themselves on the frontiers of the growing 
kingdom of Mysore and proceeded as far as Trichinopoly 
by 167(3. Ekoji’s government of Tanjore since 1675, 
however, had been far from satisfactory, and this even- 
tually led to Baghunath-Pant, the able confidential 
minister of Shahji — then in charge of Ekoji's heritage in 
Mysore — organising an expedition to the Kamatak under 
the rising power of ^ivaji (half-brother of EkOji) from 
the Deccan in 1077, with a view to securing the kingdom 
of Tanjore, and perhaps the sovereignty of the entire 
South, to him. The expedition, while it was on the 
whole attended with success, left Ekoji practically master 
of Tanjore and ^livaji after passing through his ancestral 
possessions in Mysore returned to the Deccan about April 
1678. Incidentally, ftivaji’s invasion of the Karnatak 
left the sovereignty ot the kingdom of Mysore undis- 
turbed, his progress in that direction in August 1677 
(during his march from Gingee) having been definitely 
arrested by her then ruler, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
(1673-1704), who, as the natural heir and successor of 
the Vijayanagar Empire, had asserted his claim to rule 
from the throne of the Karnataka country as early as 
1675, under the titles Karndtaka-Ghakravarti and 

Dakshinadik-Ghakravarti. 

• « 

Mahratta sovereignty in the South, however, tended 
rapidly to assume a definite shape in the wake of Sivaji’s 
expedition to the Karnatak, and more particularly after 
his death in April 1680. Of that sovereignty, extension 
of Mahratta power and influence over the length and 
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breadth of South India, and the establishment of outposts 
at convenient points, which would enable them to levy 
and realise their dues (the Chauth and Sardeimukhii 
from the conquered tracts, were the prime features. 
Already by 1678 the Mahrattas had been reckoned a 
force in South India. Besides Bangalore, Gingee, Vellore 
and Tanjore had become the strongholds of the Mahrattas 
there. And between 1078-1680 they were extending the 
sphere of their activities from the Karnatak-Bijapur- 
Balghat in the north up to Trichi nopoly in the far south. 
Further, in keeping with the theory of Mahratta 
sovereignty, we find®* Sambhaji 11, son and successor of 
i^ivaji, assuming the title of Emperor [Samhhoji Chakra- 
varti) for the hrst time in July 1680. 

In the realization of their ambition, however, the 
Mahrattas. during 1680-1686, found themselves drawn 
into an inevitable conflict with Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
of Mysore, who, as the sole representative of the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire in South India, had been since 1673 
systematically extending the frontiers of his kingdom 
at the expense of Madura in the far south and Bijapur 
in the north, and in 1682 laid siege to Trichmopoly 
itself, the objective of southern expansion of Mysore 
ever since 1642. In that conflict, the Mahrattas, 
though at first they sustained serious reverses in the 
neighbourhood of Seriugapatam during a diversion of 
their forces from Trichinopoly in 1682, eventually came 
out successful, and were in July 1686 obliged to come 
to terms with Mysore and retire from the south, hard 
pressed in their homelands by tb'j advance of the 
Mughal arms on the Deccan. . 

The withdrawal of the Mahrattas was followed by the 
fall of Bijapur (September 1686), the influx of the 
Mughals into South India and the rapid recovery by 


S3. lUd, ICb. 117. 
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ChikkadSvarflja Wodeyar from the effects of the Mahratta 
wars in Mysore. These cironmstances doubtless told 
heavily on Ekoji, who found it exceedingly difficult and 
expensive to maintain Bangalore, the seat of his father’s 
Jahgir in Mysore, from distant Tanjore. Accordingly, 
early in 1687, he managed to sell it through his vakU to 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar for rupees three lakhs. The 
place finally passed into the possession of Mysore on July 
14, 1687, after nearly fifty years of Mahratta sway 
there. 

Mahratta connection with portions of Bangalore, 
Kolar and Tumkur districts — which originally formed 
part of Shahji’s jahgir — however, continued during the 
closing years of the seventeenth century (1687-1700) 
and a greater part of the eighteenth, down to 1761. 
Mahratta armies and irregulars freely passed through 
these tracts during their straggles with the Mughals in 
the Karna^ak (1669-1698). Again, during the renewed 
bid for supremacy in the South in the eighteenth century 
(e. 1720-1761), these tracts, with their woll-garrisoned 
outposts, formed the base of operations of the Peshwas 
against the kingdom of Mysore and other rivals (like the 
Nizam and the Nawabs of Areotj as far as Trichinopoly, 
and provided a fertile ground for their systematic collec- 
tion of the Chautk and Sardesmukhi in the Kamalak and 
the realisation of Peshwa Balaji Baji Bao's (1740-1761) 
grand ideal of Hindu Empire {Hiiidu-pdd-Pddshdhi). 
The soaring ambition of Balaji liao wa.s unluckily 
frustrated by the last battle of Pfinipat (1761), when 
under the stress of necessity he had to recall his reserve 
forces from Mysqre for the service of his country and 
nation ; and this contributed uot a little to complete the 
usurpation by Haidar All of Mysore, follow^ by his 
acquisition of Mahratta outposts in rapid succession. 
Mahratta power in Mysore thus ended as fortuitiously 
as it bad begun, though they never ceased to have an 
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eye on the kingdom, and sought to maintain diplomatic 
relations with the court of Seringapatam throughout 
the regime of Haidar and Tipu (1761-1799) ; while 
individual Mahrattas had increasing opportunities for 
distinguishing themselves as civil and military officers 
in the State during the period of Bestoration and after — 
from 1799 onwards — a period marked by the decline and 
fall of the Mahratta Empire in India. 

Memorials of Mahratta sway in Mysore extend over 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These are 
invariably lithic inscriptions in Kannada and come from 
[mrts of Bangalore, Channapatna, Hoskote, Nelamangala, 
Dodbajjipur, Kolar, Mulbagal, Chintamani, Srinivasa- 
pur, Bagepalli, Madhugiri and Channagiri taluks. They 
bear out in an ample measure that the Mahratta domina- 
tion over this area was something more than its mere 
temporary occupation by an alien power, and indicate 
to some extent that it was closely bound up with the 
well-being of the local populace u’lth whom they had to 
come into intimate contact in everyday life. 

The earliest of these documents, dated November 3, 
1637, recni-ds the grant of a rent-free land in Hasugur 
by the Srimauta, the Deiakulakarni ^amapua. The 
next series of records belong to the time of Sh&hji and 
range from 1 647 to 1 668. One of these, dated Septem- 
ber 29, 1657,^ registers his gift of lands in Lakknr 
(Nelamangala taluk) to Bavanur Ahainmad, for his own 
merit. Another, dated January 12, 1660,*® refers to his 
grant of the village of Naguva{]i, in Channapatoa-sthala, 
as a rent-free estate to Siddalinge Gauda. A third, dated 
October 5, 1660,** records a gift ot U’ld to Antraji- 
Pandita (a Mahratta Brihman official under Shahji). A 


33. E.C., XSd. 48 : Itnara, Kartika ba. IB. 
84. Ibid, IZ Nl. 39: Hivilcmbi, AMtafu. 3. 
Sfi. Ibid, Cp. 98 ! ri&lW. Uagha in. 10. 
at. Ibid, XKl. 176: Atman, Jivi/aiu. 19. 
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fourth, dated September 1, 1661,^ relates to a giant of 
dry fields of the sowing capacity of 100} Kha^ugaa to 
Byalisi Javirappa. And a fifth, dated May 1, 1663,** 
registers a gift of land yielding 6 Khan^tgas of paddy 
to one Alambigiri Tippa Setti for having caused the old 
tank of Holur belonging to Kolar restored. Again, one 
of the records, dated March 3, 1647,** relates to a grant 
by Sambhaji I (eldest son of Shahji) of the village of 
Hanchipur to Ghannabasappa Wader of the Saji-Matha. 
Another, dated November 5, 1653,** refers to the rent- 
free gift {KaUu-Kodige) of the village Kondiganahajli 
by Eanayaja Pandit, agent of Sambhaji for the border 
district of Kolar-sime. A third, dated October 20, 
1654,*^ relates to a grant by the same ofiicial of land 
under the Muduvadi-Mallasamudra tank to Chandaya 
Tambarahajji D^p^-Gauda for having constructed the 
tank. A fourth, dated August 16, 1661,^^ records the 
construction of a pillar for the service of God Venkatfei- 
vara of the B6vur hill, in the Malar hobli of Channa- 
patna-sthaja, by Dundoji Haibat Itao (son of BalSji 
Haibat liao), another ofiicial under Shahji. And a fifth, 
dated March 14, 1662,''* refers to the gift of a rent-free 
land (nettaru-Kodige) by Baranaji Raja, Haralddr of 
Bahadurga under Sh&hji, in honour of Simangala Ghikka- 
Dev&'s son Tinimappa (who fell, perhaps, in a battle). 
We have, again, a recoil of EkOji’s time, dated January 
20, 1666,'*^ in which .Jayita Bai ( daughter-in-law of 
Shahji) makes a grant of the Uttur village in the KtilSr- 
slme (belonging to Kolar-chavadi) as an agrahara to one 


87. M.il.fi. 1928, P.45, 17o. 10: Plava^ Dhadrapada 5a. 8. 
8B. S.C.t XKl, 919; 8i>bhakHtf VatMkfta iu, 

39. Ibid, IXDb 28 : Vyaya, PUdlyui^a tu. 7« 

40. Ibid, XAfb. 134 ; Vi/aya, Kdrtika ha. U» 

41. Ibid, £1. 198; Jaya, A6vXja ba. 6. 

42. Ibid, IX Up. 68 ; Phva, Bkddrapada iu. 9. 

48. Ibid, X 8d. 47 : Aubhakrit, Chaiin iu, &, 

44« Ibid, £1. 827 : VUvavam, Pushya ba. 10. ' 
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Bhavuii-Pant, son of Virupiksha.6ankara of Ea^yapa* 
G3tra. Another, dated in 1669,^^ inscribed on the rock 
to the south of the Malleivara temple, Bangalore, regis- 
ters the grant by Skuji, on the application of the “Mahi- 
nadu" of Bangalore (Bengaluru), of the village of 
MSdara-Ninganahalli as a many a for the God Malli- 
k&rjuna of Mallapura (now Malleiwaram), Among the 
records of the time of Sambhaji II (son of Sivaji), one, 
dated July 31, 1680,'*° communicates an order (nirupa) 
of his to the Kdrukuii of Kolfir regarding the gift to one 
Venkatesa ^astri, son of Chenni Bhatta, of the village 
Uttanur-Madavala with all rights. Another, dated 
January 29, 1(186,^’ relates to the grant of a plot of laud 
of the sowing capacity of half a Khanduga in the Agrahar 
village, Hoskute taluk, for the worship of God Made^- 
vara, by Devaiya Nsyak. And a third, dated January 
4 , 1686,^*' registers the gift by Malukoji ( ? son of Sam- 
bhaji) of the village of Avalambagiri (Alamgiril, in the 
Kaivara-sthala of the Kolir-siine, for services to God 
TirnvengalanStha. 

Among the epigraphs of the eighteenth century, one, 
dated in April 1727,^® refers to the grant by Mannkoji- 
Baja of land to Hadakanahalii Baira-Gauda as a rent- 
free estate. Two documents, dated January 15, 1728,® 
relate to a gift by Annaji to ^eshu-Pant for having built 
a big tank in front of Sulibele, Hoskute taluk. A fourth, 
dated January 10, 1740,^' records a gi’ant by Subedar 
Yantaji-Basale to Mari-Gauda for a similar service in 
front of Daserahalli, near Vokkaleri, Kular taluk. A 

45. 1909, P.9&I Pftn97: Haumya. The v-iUfepe gnntodiBtobe 
identified with MjidftrshtDi in the TetTMipur fiubji of the Bangalore 
taluk (eeo Li»f of Villagft^ 9). 

46. B.O., X Mb. 117: Baudri, ^ravana $u, 16. 

47. 1926, F. 97, Ko. Iti : Bakidkthi, UJgha 4u. 5. 

48. £.C,, X Ct. 64: £rcdhana, Putkya ba. 6. 

49. Ibidf IX Ht. 46 : Plavanga^ VaUAhha 6a. ? 

60. Z6id, Ht« 68 and 66 : Plavai^a, IfApka 4u. 16. 

61, T6id, X Kl. 68 (bis) : Siddkdrtki, Futbyaba.T. 
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fifth, dated Angust 26, 1768,°* refers to a grant by the 
Srlmanta Sfihib (Pe.shwa Balaji BSji Bao) with the Sfir- 
JS.m!ndar, in the presence of the Settis of the Sagar- 
Pete of Basavapatpa, to Marilingappa for the office of a 
Seffi, as a Pdlaki-Vmbali, of the village of Udova 
belonging to Hole in the Su}ekere-sime. We have also 
documents dated in 1767,®* and 1775,®* registering gifts 
by Malhari Bao, Madhava Bao Ball&l Pradh&n and 
Mur&ri Rao-Ghdrpade. 

Most of the Mahrattas resident in the State to-day 
are descendants of those who have followed in the wake 
of Mahratta incursions since 1565 barring those 

who might have followed the religious leaders belonging 
to the organized Mutts of Sankara and Madhva between 
the 14th and 16th centuries. During the period of the 
earlier Mysore kings, individual Mahrattas— mostly 
Br&hmans — served in the higher offices of the State. 
Khapde Bao, who opposed Haidar in his usurpation of 
sovereign power in the State, was one such. He was a 
trusted minister of King Krishnaraja II. TOshikhane 
Krishna Bao, who led the insurrection against Tipu, 
was the faithful treasury officer of the reigning sovereign. 
Bishtupanth-Badami — the *' Bisnapah Pandit ” of the 
Wellington Despatches — who commanded the army in 
the earlier years of the post-Restoration period, was 
another Mahratta Brahman whose services were much 

53. Ibid, VII (1) Ci. 61; .4. 1560, Bahaihansn, Sirdvaiftt hii, 10. Jeslaki- 
Umba]t ‘ A reiiUfreA gift for tlie dignity attached to a person of being 
convii'yed in a palankeen. 

63. IhitJ, X Sp* 77, XII Ui. 23-24 : SarvriWf. 

64. IbUi, Bg. 46 : Manmatha. 

66. A keriee of docmmente in Bfaratbi aod Feraiau, from Dodballipori 
belonging to the 17th and 16tb centuries, in the pOMettlon of one 
of these faioiheR^the fautilf of Bai^tkpAnds Ifadhava Bao, B.A., 
B.E., o! tho Mysore P. W. D., — been deaeribed in n note In the 
Proceedings of The Indean Hiatorual Records Oommission, Vol. 
XVIU (1942), pp. S09-279. These dooumenU are lonnd to throw a 
flood of mtereiting light on the provincial administreiion of tbs 
Xemafiic-BIfaghdt during the period. 
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appreciated by H. H. Art Krishnar&ja Wodeyar III and 
the British, When Baji Bao II fell in 1818 and the 
PSshwa’s territories were annexed, a number of Mah- 
ratta families dependent on him emigrated and sought 
shelter in Mysore. Krishparfija Wodeyar III not only 
gave them asylum but also afforded opportunities for 
service under him. The continued effect of the influence 
wielded by these Mahratta families in the State has been 
the spread of Marathi language as the language of 
administration at one time and the spread of Mahratta 
culture which made active service for the good of the 
State its primary duty. Whether in the higher adminis- 
trative or the military walks of life, the Mahrattas have 
always distinguished themselves by their zeal, hard work, 
and infinite capacity for taking pains in the interests of 
common good. Politically they have been in the 
forefront, their sagacity, alertness and adaptability being 
well known. At present the Mahrattas in the Mysore 
State number about 63,000, but this figure does not 
include Mahratta Brahmans. They are to be found 
scattered through the eight districts of the State, but 
more largely in the Shimoga, Kidfir and Bangalore 
districts. The Marathi language is spoken by about 
50,000, a number of the Mahratta families having taken 
to Kannad.i under local influences. A good part of the 
Mysore Army — part of the Indian Army of to-day — is 
manned by the Mahrattas who have always supplied 
recruits for it. Among the oflicers are a number of 
Bifihmans of Mahratta origin, most of whom can trace 
their descent back to ancestors who v»'on distinction 
centuries ago in the service of the MysoreJv’ngs. 
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APPENDIX III. 

(1) The EabiiY Mtsobb Abut. 

The development of military science and equipment 
is an index of advance of civilization in any nation. 
Living in times marked by heavy warfare, Mysore could 
not but have paid some regard to military science as an 
art. It applied its genius partly to peace and partly to 
war. Large conquests and attempts at an empire were 
possible because it felt— in Ghikkadevaraja’s time — it 
had a well-equipped army and more effective weapons 
than its neighbours. As war plays a large part through- 
out the period, a short sketch of the military organization 
as built up by this line of kings is deemed necessary, if 
we are to appreciate its general cultural advance. 

The early Mysore army, which came into being in the 
time of Raja Wodeyar (1S78-1617), seems to have been 
composed mostly of armed retainers of the old military 
class, generally known as the halepaika warriors {hale 
and paika, payka or payika, meaning Old Foot ; 
cf. also halaba, an individual member of this old 
class or community). The numerous conquests 
of Raja Wodeyar resulted in the formation, 
towards the close of his reign, of a regular army in 
Mysore composed generally of the quota of levies 
furnished by the subjugated Palegars, and the institution 
of the ofSce of Commander-in-chief {Dalavai) to preside 
over its destiny (see ante, vol. I, ch. V). The interstatal 
relations of the time, centring round the rivalry of 
warring chiefs and states, necessitated the employment 
of a regular army outside the kingdom without disloca- 
ting the normal economy of the State, as the wars of 
the early rulers of Mysore were not more raids. They 
carried with them the duty of organizing the conquered 
areas {yadi) by the appointment of a subordinate 
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execntne staff (like tbe Thanadara, Hobliddrs, Olekars, 
Amils, etc.,) directly under the king. Accordingly, 
daring the time of Ch£maraia Wodeyar V (1617-1637), 
the standing army as such had come into being and he 
is further credited with having erected in Mysore an 
armoury {alagina-chdva^i) for the preservation of 
various kinds of weapons taken from the Faleg&rs and 
for the manufacture and storing of new patterns {Ibid, 
ch. VI). Under Kanthfrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I 
(1638-16.59), the standing army, with the traditional 
four-fold elements of infantry (kdldlu), cavalry {rdvuta), 
chariots (ratha) and elephants igaja), made its mark 
daring his various campaigns. Scringapatam now be- 
came famous no leas as the centre of active military 
life than os the capital of a growing kingdom {Ibid, chs. 
VIII and LY, referring to K. N. V. among other sources). 
The arms and ammunition said to have been stored in 
the arsenals {dyudhaidle, jdnaidle, maddinamane) at 
the forts of Seringapatam and Mysore during the reign 
afford interesting insight into the nature of warfare of 
the times. Among the arms were swords {katti, kunta), 
daggers {kaihdri, bdku), spears, pikes, lances and javelins 
{bhalleya), shields {gurani), cuirasses {churl), clubs 
(hingade), quivers {battalike), bows {singddi), arrows 
{hdna, ainhu), saws igaragasa), slings {vwncgaXiu, 
kavane), springed instruments {eseva kildyudha), boar's 
bead mounted on a spike {iulavardhana tale), thrusting 
horizontal planks {nuJcuva addavalage) and scimitars 
{adddyudha). Among the ammunitions were cannons 
{iataghni, pirangi, gundu), muskets, matchlocks and 
guns {tupdki, kavi), these being generally used in 
battering operations during sieges {muttige, legge) ; some 
of these, especially the cannons, being, it is interesting 
to note, individually named (as Rdnuibdna, Bhuta-ndtha, 
Lankeya-nirdhuma-dhdma, Hanumanta, GhdmMndi, 
Si^Ua-janguli, Meghaitada, Kate Kdldhala, Kali-vira- 
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hhadra, Lu^iya-Bartabhairava, Mitina-Bangandtha, 
Bdmachandra, Muddukrishna, Lakshmrcmana, Ndga- 
ra-mari, Ugra-Naraaimha, and so on and so forth). 
Among other items of arms and ammunition stored in 
the magazines and actually in use in the warfare of the 
times were springed steel armour (jantrada dagale), 
cannon balls (gundu-gaMv), sharp steel blades {ukkina 
masedalagu) , heaps of sand (malala rdSi), and poisonous 
crackers (vishada chirgolave, chelu bdna, uripoitana) 
(see K. N. V., II, 67, IV,"86 VI, 15-22,’ etc., see’ also 
and compare Annals, I. 79-82). 

The Mysore army had had strenuous field work both 
under Eanthlrava Narasaraja Wodeyer I and Devaraja 
Wo^eyar (1659-1673), especially in furthering the policy 
of political expansion of the kingdom of Mysore. The 
scope of its work, however, became widened during the 
reign of ChikkadSvaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704), He had 
traditions of Empire behind him ; bis capital had been 
the seat of the oldest (Vijayanagar) southern governor- 
ship ; and there is little surprise that the first campaigns 
undertaken by him secured for him the submission of 
the leading chiefs up to Madura itself, though their 
politics had hitherto been zealously individualistic. Nor 
was the conquest up to Madura entirely a vain one ; to 
be self-sufficing, the kingdom had to enlarge itself. 
Chikkadeva had to yield to the essential demands of the 
hour. There can be no doubt that the principal motive 
of these wars was political protection against the 
aggressive North, which the policy of Aurangzlb made 
manifest. The Vijayanagar king had proved unequal 
to the labour and had become a fugitive in other lands. 
The Mysore army, in these circumstances, grew fairly 
well in size and composition, though we have no data as 
to the exact numerical strength of its various component 
parts. The use of elephants and horses (gajdiva) 
appears to have been increasingly popular in the warfare 
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of the period as also the employment by the Mysore 
soldiery of the following among other weapons {]bat& 
sayudka, lit. thirty-two kinds of arms) : axes 
(kuthdra), spears, lances and pikes (sabala, bhalya, 
kunta), swords {khadga), knives and daggers {.mragi), 
javelins (bhvadivdloC^, hatchets tridents and 

spikes (iula), missiles and discus {.chakra), bows and 
arrows (chdpa, iilimukha), clubs or maces (gada) and 
hooks (ankuSa) (see Ghikkadevendra-vainidvali, p. 27). 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself, as we have seen {ante- 
vol. I. p. 502), has been described as the master of the 
science of arms and the different arts of warfare, and 
of horsemanship and elephant-riding, and as an expert 
in the handling of his famous sword Nandaka. 

With the gradual decline in the personality of the 
king and the rise to prominence of the Dalavdis in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, Mysore fast became 
a military state, ready to keep abreast of the sweeping 
changes of the times, without, however, radically devia- 
ting from the conventions of the previous century. The 
campaigns of the period afforded attractive opportunities 
of service to young, active and energetic members of 
enterprising families carrying military blood in their 
veins, while the dismemberment of the Mughal Empire 
and the consequent rivalry between the Nizam and the 
Mahraltas in the Deccan on the one side and Mysore and 
the Nawabs of the Samatic on the other paved the way for 
the recruitment of the class of fighters known as mercena- 
ries {paradeiiya bantu), besides the Mahrattas and the 
Muslims (Mardta...Turukarapa4e) (see Saund-Kdv., V, 
113-114; VI, 68-69). Thus the Mysor§ army under 
Erishparaja II, about 1740, was, we note, made up of 
the following divisions : the body of troops in the king’s 
personal service {rdya paujina gumpu) ; the assemblage 
of elephants {kariya stoma) and chieftains {dhore dhore- 
gaja stoma)', the concourse of headmen of armed retainers 
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(guritanada gondan^ ; cavalry {kndure paiyu) and 
infantry {halumandiya gumpu) ; champion warriors 
(mra makkalu) ; chariots (rathagalu), archers (bilU’ 
vidyegararu), and the militia from the interior parts 
(yadi maiidi) ; the vanguard (ohiiniya bala) ; bearers of 
lances, spears, javelins, shields and swords (itti harige 
kattigala gondan^ ; the quota furnished by feudatories 
{man^tikara bala) ; the corps of Mahrattas (Mardteya 
gurutina pauju) and Muslims' (Turukara da'^u ; 
Turukara bala) ; the assemblage of Pathans (Patabdni 
sandani\ Mysuru Pathdnaru), and the mercenaries 
(paradeiiya bantu) (Ibid, IX, 72-74 ; also V, 112-114 ; 
VI, 68-70 ; VII, 113, etc.). While there is clear evidence 
as to the continued use of elephants, horses and chariots 
in the warfare of the period, the indigenous system of 
fighting with various kinds of weapons adopted by the 
Mysore military was in full vigour and seems to have 
attained a high standard of technical perfection, seldom 
equalled by their compeers on the field. Thus, among 
the weapons in vogue, prominent mention is made of 
the following: cudgels and staffs (danda kodanda), 
swords (asi), knives (kaichiiri), daggers (kathdri, suragi), 
maces or clubs (musula, mttdgard), and lances, spears 
or javelins (tomara, hhdlya, sabala), nearly a dozen 
types of swords in actual use being especially enumerated, 
namely, sdnagatti (sword made of whetstone or 
grindstone), harigatti (harige-katti, sword in the form 
of shield), siri-gatti, done-gatti (swnrd in the form of 
quiver), kongatti (hooked sword), Maleydlagatti (the 
Malabar sword), skad-gatti, kudura-gatti (sword used on 
horse-back), moIe-^aWi (pointed sword), vdlu-gatti 
(sloping or slanting sword), bente-gatti (sword used in 
hunting , jambu-gatti (elongated sword), and parangi- 
katti (the European sword) (Ibid, III, 110-112). The 
use of fire-arms by the matchlockmen i/covi-kdraru) is 
also in evidence about this time, thengh it had not 
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completely displaced the bows and arrows (Ihid, 
VII, 42). 

Th employment of mercenaries and the use cf fire- 
arms came increasingly into vogue in the Mysore army 
with the Karn&tic war of Nawab Muhammad Ali 
Walajah and the projected campaign of Dajavai Earachuri 
Nanjar&ja for the acquisition of Trichinopoly (1752-1755). 
NanjarSjaiya, who was so powerful that he was described 
as the “ 2nd King of Seringapatam,” had under him two 
detachments of 500 and 400 Europeans commanded 
respectively by two Portuguese ofi&cers Manoel Alves and 
Bento do Campos (see Peixoto, Memoirs, noticed in -Jlf. 
A. R., 1937, pp. 86, 89). The Bhdska-Patra (1758), 
elsewhere noticed in full, gives us an idea of the nature 
of the army in Nanjaraja’s personal service, when it tells 
us that he was allowed by King Krishparaja II the sum 
of 224,000 varahas “ for the pay of 700 horse, 2,000 
Idrr (sepo 3 ’s). 500 Karnatakas (Karnatak sepoys), 500 
janjdlu (field-pieces), 106 guns (pirangi), 10 Parangi 
(Europeans), Kafer (Kdfirs), Kdregdrs (manufacturers 
of arms and ammunition) and others (see ante, Ch XII. 
p. 304, f. n. 123). Haidar was but the heir and pupil of 
his master Nanjaraja in this respect. He had not only 
the best of the English and French smiths and carpenters 
for the preparation of cannon balls and arms (Peixoto, 
o. c., 87-88), but also systematically employed European 
officers under him (see ante Ch. XII. pp. 305, 306, f. n. 
124). Already in 1756, he had in his employ, among 
others, “200 Europeans” (De La Tour, o. c., I. .'57-68). 
In 1758, we note, Eloy Joze Correa Peixoto, a Portuguese 
officer and author of the Metnoirs of Hgder Ally (from 
1758 to 1770), entered his service, and m 1769, he was 
helpful in hastening Nanjaraja’s downfall by inducing 
Bento de Campos, “ the Portuguese Commander of the 
white troops ” in the latter’s service, to desert him at 
Mysore (where he bad taken refuge) and compelling 
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Nanjar&ja " to capitulate to his vassal ” (Haidar) and 
eventually retire to Kopanur (see Peixoto, o. c., 89 ; also 
S. N. Ben, Kanhoji Angria And Other Tapers ; A Portii- 
guess Account of Haidar Ali, p. 81). [For a detailed 
account of the military organization in Mysore from 
about 1760 onwards, see text ante Ch. XII] . 

A feature of warfare habitually resorted to by the early 
Mysore army was the cutting off of noses of the fallen 
and of those taken prisoners on the field of battle, an 
ancient custom evidently banded down from the Hoysala 
and Vijayanagar times. We have numerous instances of 
the employment of this mode of punishment by the 
Mysore military during the 16th and 17th centuries, 
especially between the period c. 1575-1695 (see ante, I. 
41, H. 74, 49-50, 53-56, 88, 122, 135, 153-154, 218, 289, 
296, 314-315). Foreign writers, to whom this ancient 
device appeared rather grotesque, if not novel, sometimes 
exaggerate it (see, for instance, Proenza’s reference to 
“ the hunt for noses ” in 1657-1659, Ibid, 153-154), but 
the following account of the custom as it obtained in 
Mysore during the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
(1673-1704) is worth noting here. “ Their custom is not 
to kill,’’ says a Fort St. George Consultation, “but to cut 
off the noses with the upper lips of their enemies ; for 
which they carry an iron instrument with which they do 
it very dexterously, and carry away all the noses and 
lips they despoyle their enemys of, for which they are 
rewarded by the Naik of Mysore according to the 
number ; and the reward is the greater, if the beard 
appears upon the upper lip. This way of warfare is very 
terrible to all t^at these people engage with, so that none 
care to meddle with them they being also a resolute 
people, and have destroyed many that have attempted 
them, for, though they kill them not outright, yet they 
die by lingering deaths, if they make not themselves 
away sooner, as for the most part they do that are so 
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wounded, the shame and dishonour of it being esteemed 
greater than the pain and difficulty of subsisting [see 
J. T. Wheeler, Early Records of British India, p. 74, 
quoting from the Fort St. George Records : Di. Cons. Bk. 
(1679)] . In keeping with this account is the testimony 
of Dr. John Fryer, who, writing about 1675, records : 
'* The Baja of Saranpatam (Seringapatam) must not be 
slipped by in silence, because his way of fighting differs 
from his neighbours ; he trains up his soldiers to be 
expert at a certain instrument to seixc on the noses of 
his enemies with that sleight either in the field or in 
their camps, that a budget-full of them have been 
presented to their Lord for a breakfast ; a thing because 
it deforms them, so abashing, that few care to engage 

with him (Travels in India, Roe and Fryer, p. 

395). Nose-cutting, however, as a feature of Mysorean 
warfare, persisted through the eighteenth century, though 
daring the latter part of the century, there was a ten- 
dency to its being gradually limited in its application as 
n punishment for certain specific ofiences, such, for 
example, as affording of help, communication of intelli- 
gence, etc., to the enemy, the latest instance being 
referable to the year 1796 (see ante, II. 116 ; Kirmapi, 
Tijm Suftan, 200-201 ; Mily. Sand., XCI. 13-22, etc). 
Among other features of early Mysorean warfare, referred 
to in the earlier pages of this work (Ibid, 1. 54, 122, 124, 
296, 339 ; II. 75-77), were night-action and espionage 
(through Kallabantaru ; cf. the Kallars or “ Galeros ’’ 
of European writers), both of which were developed to 
perfection by and under Haidar All in the latter part of 
the 18th century. , 

(2) ViMYAMAOAB INFLUENCE ON THE EVOLUTION 

OP Mysore. 

Mysore was the immediate political and cultural htur of 
Vijayanagar. We have clear evidence as to the influence 
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exerted by Vijayanagar on the evolution of Mysore in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Baja 
Wo^eyar’s conquest of the Vijayanagar Viceroyalty of 
Seringapatam (1610) must be reckoned, in this connection, 
a landmark in itself (see ante, I. 60-61), for from this 
time onward the rulers of Mysore became practically 
independent of the fast declining Empire of Vijayanagar, 
though they theoretically acknowledged, in their grants, 
the Vijayanagar overlordship as 'Mahamandateivara, 
Karia, etc. The Vijayanagar influence on Mysore 
politically is, perhaps, best reflected in the gradual use 
by these rulers of the characteristic Boar seal (Varaha- 
mudre) in their public documents (/6id, 169-171, ‘224), 
and the adoption of the following among other distinctive 
titles of the Vijayanagar sovereigns : Dharanivardha^ 
Gajabentekdra, Gan^bherunda, Muru-mannet/araganda, 
Para-rdya-bhayankara, Hindu-Bdya-Suratrdtia, Ndnd- 
varna-makuta-ma^alikara-ga'^a, etc. (Ibid, 66, 94-95, 
223-224). There is no doubt, as we have seen, that the 
titles Karndtaka-Ghakravarti, Dakshinadik-Chakravarti 
assumed and asserted by Chikkadevsraja Wodeyar in the 
latter part of the 17th century (Ibid, 289-290) had their 
origins in and were in reiteration of the old Vijayanagar 
imperial ideal, an ideal which continued to dominate, if 
it did not indeed inspire, the Dajavais and Haidar All in 
the eighteenth century (Ibid, II, Chs. VII-XVI). 

Culturally, Vijayanagar influence on Mysore is best 
seen in the planning of the cities of Seriugapatam and 
Mysore (I6id, 1. 173-174, re. 70 ; 176, ». 75; 388-389); 
the lay-out of the Palace with its numerous chambers 
(including the Dprbar Hall) (Ibid, I. 176, n. 71 ; 176, 
re. 75 ; II. 603), court life and etiquette (Ibid, 1. 180-183, 
re. 100, 104 ; 248-249, 391-396), and the organization 
and conduct of the time-honoured Mahdnavami (Nava- 
rdtri) festival (Ibid, I. 68, 186, re. 121 ; 193, 247 , 397 ; 
II. 603-604), all which present a striking similarity to 
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Vijayanagair models. Vijayanagar, however, made by 
far the most significant cultural contribution to Mysore 
in the transmission to her of the “ Throne ” (now 
adorning the Mysore Palace), that priceless relic of 
antiquity, on the conquest of Beringapatam by Baja 
Wodeyar in 1610 (76id, I. 61). Since this “ Throne ” 
is conspicuously mentioned as the “ jewelled throne of 
SrI-Banga>Baya ” (Sri Banga-Baya-maniiobhita-pitha), 
it was, as we have seen, possibly the same as the one 
used by the old Vijayanagar monarchs and had been 
transferred for safety to Beringapatam during the 
troublous years of the rule of Srl-Banga II in Penukopda 
(1574-1.586), Raja Wodeyar only taking possession of it 
on the conquest of Beringapatam (Ibid, I. 61, n. 97). 
Further, this “ Throne,” which was invariably adorned 
by the rulers of Mysore from Raja Wodeyar onwards, is 
generally referred to m the records of these rulers fdown 
to the latter part of the eighteenth century) as the 
‘‘ throne of BhGja ” (Bhuja simhasana), “ throne of the 
South ” (Dakshina-simhdsaiia), “ throne of Seringa* 
patam " (Srirangapattana-simhdsana) , “throne 
of Karnata ’’ (Karndta-simhdsana) etc. (Ibid, 
I. 61, 64, 96, 224, n. 51, 232, n. 81) ; and specifi- 
cally as the “ jewelled throne (Batna-simhdsana) (Ibid, 
I. 61, 158, 326, II. 10, 27, 584). It is, perhaps, to this 
" jewelled throne ” of Vijayanagar in its palmy days that 
Paes, writing about 1520, alludes in the following 
words : — 

" On the dais in the House of Victory, stands a 
throne of state made thus — it is foursided and flat, with 
a round top and a hollow in the middle for the seat. As 
regards the wood work of it, you mut*^ ^now that it is 
all covered with silk-cloths, and has 1. ns all of gold 
with many rubies and seed-pearls, and pearls underneath; 
and round the sides it is all full of golden images of 
personages, and upon these is much work in gold, with 
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many precious stones. In the chairs is placed an idol, 
also of gold, embowered in roses and flowers. On one 
side of this chair, on the dais below, stands a head 
dress ; this also is made in the same manner ; it is up- 
right and as high as a span, the top is rounded ; it is 
all full of pearls and rubies and all other precious 
stones, and on the top of it is a pearl as large as a nut, 
which is not quite round. On the other side is an anklet 
for the foot in the same fashion ; it is another state 
jewel, and is full of large pearls and of many rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds, and other stones of value ; it will 
be of the thickness of a man’s arm. In front of all this 
at the edge of the dais, resting on a support were some 
curious where the king was seated during all these 
feasts [i.e., Mahanavamiy' (See Paes’ Narrative in 
Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire, 265). Again, Nuniz’s 
Chronicle (e. 1537) briefly refers to the “ throne of gold, 
and precious stones ” in Vijayanagar (Sewell, o.c., 377), 
while Abdur Razaak, who visited the court of Vijaya- 
nagar in 1443, during the reign of Deva Raya II (1124- 
1446), speaks of “ the throne, which was of extraordi- 
nary size, made of gold, and enriched with precious 
stones of extreme value,” and adds : " Before the throne 
was a square cushion, on the edges of which were sown 
three rows of pearls ” (Ibid, 95). In the light of all this 
data, it is hard to accept Wilks’ position, which, as else- 
where noticed (see ante, I. 321, n. 178), implies there 
was no throne at all in Mysore before Chikkadevar&ja’s 
embassy to Aurangzib in 1699-1700. 

(3) Thk Pabak4,la-Math. 

Prom the point of view of the growth of ^ri-Vaishpa- 
vism in Mysore and its influence on the Mysore Royal 
Family, the Parakdla-Math has occupied an 
important place in the social history of Mysore. The 
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ntioleUB of the present Parakala-Math at Mysore 'was 
probably laid in the reign of Devaraja Wo^eyar (1659- 
1678), with the migration to the court of Seringapatam 
of Venkafa-Varad&chStyB (of the celebrated KotikanyS* 
d&nam TstachSrya family of §rl-6aila Vam&i, Boyal 
Preceptors of the AravTdu Dynasty of Vijayanagar) as 
the preceptor of Devaraja Wodeyar in the sixties of the 
seventeenth century (see ante, I. 247, n. 151). Tradi. 
tion, however, ascribes the establishment of the Math 
itself to the reign of Erishnaraja Wodeyar I (1714. 
1782) and this is confirmed by the Tondaniir Copperplate 
Grant (1722) of that ruler, who refers to himself in it 
as the disciple of ^rlniv&sa-yatindra, the Parakdla~Guru, 
whom he is said to have invited from Timpati to the 
capital city of Seringapatam and accepted from him 
the credentials of firl-Vaishpavism (Ibid, II. 29, to. 
44-45), 

A Ms. Note in Kannada, entitled 6ri-Parakdla- 
Mathada-Charitra-Sangraha. specially compiled from the 
Math records by the late Pandit Tiruvallur Srinivasa 
Paghavachariar, Honorary Superintendent of the 
Parakdla-Math, gives an account of the 33 Gurus, who 
have graced the Pontifical seat at Tirupati and Mysore 
from the 1 4th century A.D. down to the present day, in the 
following order: (1) Sri-Peraru{&lajiyar-Brahmatantra- 
Svatantra-Svamigalu [1287-1387] (2) ^ri Vatsya- 

V e d a n t a-li a m a n u j a - Brahmatantra-S vatantra 
(contemporary of Yadurdya, 1399-1423) (3) 

Srinivasa- Brahmatantra-Svatantra (4) SrI-Parakala 
(5) Sri-Vedanta-Ram&nuja (6) Srinivasa-Brahmatantra 
(7) 6ri-Nariiyana (8) &ri-Bangaraja (9) f^rj-Brahmatantra- 
Svatantra (10) ^rl-Yatirma (I^^ Srl-Varada- 
Brahmatantra-Svatantra (12) Sri-Paranku4a (13) Sri- 
Kavitirkikasimha (14) 6rI-Vedanta-Yativarya (16) Srl- 
Jnan&bdhi-Brahniatantra-Parakala (contemporary of 
Rdja Wodeyar, 157H-1617) (16) Sri-Viraraghava (17) 
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dri-Varada-Vedanta (18) 6ri-Varaha (19) dri-V6dSnta- 
Lakshmana (contemporary of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
1673-1704) (20) 6rI-Varoda-VedSnta-Y6^ndia (21) 

6rI-Parak&la (contemporary of Krithnar&ja Wodeyar I, 
1714-1782) (22) 6r!-Brahmatantra-6rIniyasa-Parakala 
(23) Sri-Vedanta-Parakala (contemporary of KrUhnor 
rSja Wodeyar II, 1734-1766) (24) Sri-Abhinava-Srlni- 
yfisa-Parakala (25) -dri-BSmanuja-Parakala (1772-1810) 
(26) Sri-Brahmatantra-Ghaptavatara-Parakala (1810- 
1836) (27) SrT-Yedanta-Brahmatantra-Parakala (1829- 
1836) (28) SrInivSsa-Brahmatantra-Parakala (1836-1861) 
(29) Srlnivasa-Deeikendra-Brahmatantra-Parakala (1861- 
1873) (30) SrI-Eanganatha-Brahmatantra-Parak&la (1873- 
1885) (31) Srl-Krishna-B rahmatantr a-ParakSla 

(1885-1914) (32) ^ri-Vagiya-Brahmatantra-Parakala 

(1914.1925) (33) Sri-Abhinava-BanganStha-Brahma- 

tantra-Parakala (since 1925). 

The Note traces the relations of the Mysore Eulers 
with the Math at Tirapati from the time of Yadu-Baya, 
by way of indicating the continuity of the influence of 
Vaishnava tradition in the Buling House. Particularly 
Yadu-Baya, Baja Wodeyar and Chikkadevar&ja Wodeyar, 
among the early rnlers of Mysore, are stated to have 
accepted the Vaishnava-Dlksha from Nos. 2, 15 and 19 
respectively in the above list. Among other matters of 
interest touched upon in the Note, we gather the following: 
(1) The Patron deity of the Math is Sri.Lakshmi- 
Hayagriva-Svami. (2) Of the Gurus of the 17th-20th 
centuries enumerated above, Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 
and 29 hail from places like Magadi, Favugada, Holavana- 
halli, MelkOte, •Bagepalli and DadinayakanapHlya in the 
Mysore State, and Nos. 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32 and 33 from 
Telngn areas, i.e., Anantapur, Bellary and Ghittoor Districts 
of the Madras Presidency and GadvSl and MinSjipet of the 
Nizam’s dominions. (3) The original Math at Tirupati, 
which was known as Sri-Brahmatantra-Matha from the 
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14th century, became popularly styled as 6f%-Brahmar 
tantra-Parak&UulIatha under the 21st Pontif drI>Paia- 
kala-Svimi, also known as Bodda-Paraiala-Svami 
(after Parak&la, one of the twelve celebrated Sn- 
Vaishiiava Alvars), early in the 18th century. (4) The 
permanent settlement of the Parakdla-Math in Mysore 
was made by this Pontif in the course of bis visit to 
Seringapatam at the request of Krishnar&ja Wodeyar 1 
(1714-1732), when the latter and the women of the 
Boyal household accepted from him the traditional 
Vaishnava-Diksha and got built for him a Math near 
Karighatta (to the north-east of Seringapatam) with the 
necessary endowments. From hence, the Parakala- 
Svdmi became the Royal preceptor of the Mysore Ruling 
House. (5) Since then, the Math is being successively 
endowed and patronised by the Mysore Rulers and 
has been an active centre of spiritual life in Mysore and 
a living repository of classical learning and culture under 
the learned Pontifs presiding over the ASath. (6) Since 
the early part of the 19th century, the Math has been 
located in the city of Mysore, the old building being 
renovated and enlarged in 1899, and further improved 
from time to time. 

(4) A Note on Haidar’s ancestry. 

Of the different versions available regarding the ances- 
try of Haidar, reference has already been made to that 
contained in the earliest contemporary authority, the 
Haidar-Ndmdh (1784)’. According to two Persian 
memoirs from Hyderabad (c. 1800)’, the ancestors of 
Haidar were respectable inhabitants of Cobir, 28 KoS 
west from Hyderabad, on the road to Ouh rrga, of Shaikh 
tribe, who held the office of Coreshi and Cagy. Gulam 


1 . 

9. Noticed in tbe Atiatic Annual Seller (1600), pp 1-7. 
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Dost Muhammad, Haidar's grandfather, left Cohir due 
to a family quarrel regarding inheritance, and went to 
Bira. Poor and needy, he was unemployed for two or 
three years, but later got the command of 150 men from 
the Hakim of Sira (Paujdar), married a daughter of 
Parsa Munchi, a considerable person of Kolar, and 
shifted to Eolar, where his first son, Futteh All, was bom. 
Qulam Dust Muhammad died soon after, leaving his widow 
pregnant. A daughter (Khedija Banu) was bom, while 
the son (Futteh All) was educated in his grandfather’s 
house at Kolar. He was sometimes called Mir Futteh 
AH. He soon rose to the command of 1500 matchlock- 
men in the service of the Hakim of Sim, and held the 
office of Naik (Commander), whence he was called Futteh 
Naik. It was customary for the Hakim of Sira to pay 
his troops by giving them assignments on the renters of 
the districts which wore willingly accepted by the mili- 
tary. Futteh Ali got certain mahals of Sira as an 
assignment for Hs. 1000 due to him from the Faujdar. 
He married Majedda Begum, daughter of Mir Ali Akbar 
Khan. When the Begum became pregnant, the couple 
visited the shrine of a celebrated devotee by name Haidar 
Shah, who predicted that the child would be a son, and 
ordered them to name him Haidar Ali. Haidar was born 
in A.H. 1131 (A.D. 1718). Futteh Naik continued to 
enjoy the command under the Faujdar of Sira, without 
aspiring to a more elevated station, till the affairs of that 
district began to fall into extreme confusion, and the 
Zemindars withholding the revenues, the troops remained 
unpaid and dispersed in different directions. Amongst 
others, Futteh Naik with his corps amounting then to 
1000 matchlockmen was taken into the service of the 
Baja of Seringapatam in A.H. 1140 (A.D. 1727), when 
“Dalway Gorachuri Nundoiaj” (Dajavai Kar&churi 
Nanjaraja) , a man of ability and possessing the entire 
confidence of his sovereign, wag the minister. His vigilance 
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and fidelity produced a favourable impression on the mind 
of the Dalavai regarding him and his corps, and Fntteh 
was preferred to the rest of the army in afiairs of trust. 
Futteh Naik died in A.H. 1151 (A.D. 1788). TheDala- 
vai, in return for his fidelity, bestowed the command of 
the corps on his son MTr Hyder Ally, who was henceforth 
named Haidar Naik, the confidence enjoyed by the father 
being transferred to the son^. 

According to Kirmripi, the local Persian historian 
(c. 1798-1802)* — who, as he tells us®, bases his account on 
information obtained by search during “ two or three 
years ” — in the reign of Muhammad Adil Shah, Sultan 
ofBijapur, one Wali Muhammad “ of the tribe of Eoreish,” 
a man devoted to religion, compelled by accident, arrived 
from the neighbourhood of Delhi at Qulbarga. Being 
a pious man, he was allowed to stay at the Darga or tomb 
of Hazrat Banda Nawaz and granted a small monthly 
allowance. His son Shaikh Muhammad All was married 
to the daughter of a servant of the Darga. On the death 
of Wali Muhammed, Shaikh Muhammad All proceeded 
to Bijapur and lived there at Mushaikpura, with his 
brothers-in-law, who were seven in number. On the 
invasion of Bijdpur, these seven lost their lives in 
defending Gulbarga with their master Shaikh Minhaj, 
described as an Amir of the Deccan. On this. Shaikh 
Muhammad All and his wife left Bijapur for good and 
took up their abode at Kular in the Karnatic-Balaghat. 
Shaikh Muhammad Deccani, the chief of this place, 
under Kasim Khan, Nawab of Sira, received him kindly 
and put him in charge of all his dependents and workmen. 

5. Tbedetaila reUting to the career of Fntteb Naik from 1737 oewatda, aa 

recorded in tbe memoira, seem to be Improviaatibiit and baareomparisoii 
with the other aroonnte narrated here, k^'^-hdri Nanjarijaiya, 
referred to above, does not hlmaeU appear to have . can in the eerviee 
of the King oi Myaore earlier than ITM and he waa definitely Barvddhi- 
kiri and Dalavai of Myaore during 1738-1769 (aee Ante, 66). 

4. Kirmipi Nnhaum-HyduTi (Miles’ Translation), l-SBr 

6. IbUt, Prefaoe, XXIX-XXX. 

VOL, II, 
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Shaikh Muhammad All, besides discharging his duties 
under Shaikh Muhammad Deccani, engaged also in the 
cultivation of the soil and rented fields and gardens. 
He died at KulSr in A H. 1109 (A.D. 1696), leaving four 
sons, Shaikh Muhammad Ilias, Shaikh Muhammad, 
Shaikh Muhammad Imam and Futteh Muhammad. 
Shaikh Ilias succeeded him in his office, while Futteh 
Muhammad departed first to “ Tumamal, ’’ modem 
Timvanuamalai, and from thence to Arcot, where he was, 
through the influence of Ibrahim Khan, Killedar of Arcot, 
introduced to Sadat.ulla-Khan, Nawab of Arcot. He 
was appointed to the command of 200 foot and 50 
horse and was styled a Jam&dar. Muhammad Ilias left 
his hereditary post at Kolar and proceeded to join one 
Saiyid Burban-ud-din, a Feerzada at Tanjore, leaving his 
wife and son Haidar Sahib, about 14 years old, at Kul&r. 
He died at Tanjore in A.H. 1115 (A.D. 1702). Futteh 
Muhammad married Burhan-ud-dln’s daughter, her 
brother being IbrShim Khan, the KilledSr of Arcot. At 
the same time. Imam Sahib, Futteh’s immediate elder 
brother, was married to a “ niece ” of his own wife. 
Haidar Sahib entered service in Mysore, being appointed to 
the command of 100 horse and 200 foot. He was also 
honoured with the title of Naik, an officer or comman- 
der of footsoldiers. Futteh rose in service at Arcot 
and came to command 600 foot, 500 horse and 50 jwzail- 
burdar (rocketmen) attached to his command. He 
distinguished himself in the fight at Giingee between the 
Nawab of Arcot and Baja Tip Singh. There is a graphic 
account of the gallant service he rendered in this fight by 
Klrmani. “ In this battle, " he says, “ the Raja (Tip 
Singh), with only fourteen horse, crossed the river of 
Sukrateerut (Chakratlrth) on this side of Futteh Peeth, 
the river being swollen with the rains, and attacked the 
army of the Nawaub, consisting of four or five thousand 
horse and thirteen thousand foot ; and stretching forth 
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the arm of maohood, threw the whole into confuaion, and 
stamped his name indelibly on the page of time by his 
exceeding bravery, and catting down his enemies as he 
advanced, the Baja arrived with only two horsemen at 
the Nawaub's elephant, when, at this critical 
moment, Fntteh Muhammad, with his infantry 
and jwsail-burdar irocketmen) formed a circle 
round the elephant, and at one discharge stretched the 
Baja lifeless on the held.” For his promptitude on this 
occasion, Futteh Muhammad was “ immediately honour- 
ed with the present of an elephant, a standard, and a 
pair nf uagaras (or kettle-drums).” On the death of 
Sadat-ulla-Khan, his nephew Dust Ali Khan became 
Nawab of Arcot. The quarrels that arose subsequently 
induced Futteh Muhammad, to leave Arcot with his 
family to the Balaghat. Leaving his people at Kular, 
he proceeded to Mysore, where he stayed with his nephew 
Haidar SShib. Haidar Sahib had, by then, established 
himself well by his amiable disposition and good quali- 
ties. Futteh Muhammad was sent for by the King of 
Mysore and offered service on the same terms as Haidar 
Sahib. He was also given the title of “ Naik,” in recog- 
nition of his ” personal bravery and prudence in the 
management of state affairs.” But owing to the “quar- 
rels that arose between the king’s dependants,” Futteh 
Muhammad, entitled Sahib Shuj 0 ea (brave officer), left 
the king's service and went into retirement. About 
A.H. 1131 (A.D. 1718), he had a son named Shabaz 
Sahib, and two years later, he had another, who was 
named Wali Muhammad. The latter, however, died 
when he was only two years old. Shortly after, Futteh 
Muhammad sought service under Darga Kuli Khan, 
Naw&b of Sira, who appointed him a commander of 400 
foot and 100 horse and put him in charge of the fort of 
Dodbajlapur. His family, so far residing at Kdlar, 
joined him at that place and remained there for 

AAA* 
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some time. “ In the year 1134 A.H. (A.D. 
1721), while he dwelt there,” writes EirmftRi, 
" a son of auspicious presage and exalted good fortune 
was bom to him ; who from the glory of his person shed 
splendour on the lap of the nurse of bis time. The Sun 
being in the sign Aries when he was bom, he was 
named Hydur All Khan.” Darga Ku|i Khan was 
succeeded by Abid Khan in the Naw&bship of Stra. 
Futteh Muhammad continued in charge of Dodbajlapur. 
About this time, a confederacy of the rulers of Mysore, 
Bednur and others invested Dodbal|apur. They sent 
Haidar Sahib Naik, then in the service of the King of 
Mysore, to demand its surrender. Futteh Muhammad, 
though the uncle of Haidar Sahib, refused to be 
“ deceived ” and stuck to the “ paths of fidelity and the 
usages of the brave.” He at once rejected the demand 
and gallantly made a sortie and defeated the besiegers in 
a night attack and “ thereby gained a high reputation 
among his companions and contemporaries.” The 
besiegers were thus compelled to raise the siege and 
retire. Futteh Muhammad forwarded to Abid Khan the 
plunder he hod taken from the enemy. Abid Khiin not 
only complimented him highly on his valour but also 
sent for him to the capital, Sira, and there " honored 
him with a mumab of 2,000 foot and 500 horse.” He 
also presented him with an elephant, a standard, and a 
pair of kettle-drums. He was also appointed “ to 
superintend the defence and regulation ” of the entire 
Suba of Sira. 

Meanwhile, Darga Kali Khan became Naw&b of Sira 
for a second tipie. Futteh Muhammad continued under 
him in his new office of Superintendent of defence and 
regulation of Sira. When Darga Ku|i Khan was slain, 
Futteh Muhammad served under his son Abdur-Basul 
Khan, until the arrival of Tahir Muhammad Khan, the 
successor of Darga Euli Khin, in the office of Nawab of 
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Bira. When, in A. H. 1137 (A. T>. 1724), Tahir Khan 
arrived, Abdur-Basul Khan retired to Dodballapnr, 
leaving Futteh Muhammad and one Muhammad Khan 
Pnuni, an Afghan, as Killedar of the fort of Sira, with 
instructions to both of these to oppose the new Nawab.^ 
Tfthir Muhammad was told by Futteh that until their 
arrears of salary were paid off, they would not yield 
possession' of the fort or the country. Tahir said he 
would pay from the day he took over charge and that 
his predecessor was responsible for the arrears, from 
whom they should claim whatever was due up to the 
date of his arrival. Futteh and his confederates and 
troops refused and they were invested by Tahir. The 
besieged put up a gallant defence, repulsing an attack on 
the fort from its western —Idga — side. Tahir then shifted 
his ground and surrounded the fort and town, but he was 
dislodged from his new position by the continual discharge 
of aiTows and musketr>' from the besieged. He again 
shifted to a village — Kumminhajli (Gummanahalli) — 
about 3 miles to the southwest of the fort. The Eilled&r — 
Muhammad Khan Punni — inspired by folly and rashness, 
as Klrmapi puts it, made a night attack on him, aided by 
his own and Futteh’s troops. Tahir’s troops, however, 
lay in ambush, and when Punni had pressed on straight 
to Tahir’s tent and surrendered his elephant, they rushed 
on them and killed both Punni and Futteh after a hard 
fight. At the time this event occurred, Futteh’s wife 
and children were still living at Dodbajjapur. On hear- 
ing of the death of Futteh, Abbss Kuji Khan, son of 
Darga Kuli Khan and chief of Dodbajiapur,’ “ the 

6. EvUenUr AUur-Buul Kbiu wh su^Twdad i- bi3 post betook 

vengeanoe by oppoaing the iucomiDg Nawib Vi-ia is in keeping with 
the statement sabsequently made by KIrmipi thi. after repairing to 
Oodbeilipnr, Abdar-Rasul “proceeded without delay to Hyderabad " 
evidently to prefer a repreaentatiou to the Nisam, See note below 

7. KIrmipi mentions “AbbSa Kali Kbin" here as the Slledir c: Ood- 

ballapur and not “ Abdur Rasul Kbso ”, whom he deserlbea earlier as 
the son end suscessor of Dsrgs Koii KhAn. See Klrmfipi, o.c., 13>18, 16. 
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tyiannical and hard-hearted man” that he was, "im- 
mediately began without cause to persecute and oppress 
the afBicted and soul-stricken family of Futteh Muham- 
mad, and plundered them of all their property, even to 
the furniture of the house, clothes, utensils, and the 
trinkets and jewels of the women.” In addition to these 
cruel proceedings, he seized Futteh’s two sons, “ Shabaz, 
about 8 years old, and Hydur Ali Bahib', 8 or 4 
years old," and carried them into the fort and “ confined 
them in a nagdra or kettle-drum, the head or parchment 
of which being stretched on the drum, it was beaten, in 
Older that, by the pain and distress of these poor orphans, 
he might extort more money from their family By 
this act of cruelty, Kirmani adds, “ Abbas Kuli made 
himself known to the world as a tyrant and oppressor.” 

ElrmSni, however, gives another version of the occur- 
rences above aarvatcd. According to this account, it 
would appear that when Darga Tiu\i Khan was killed, 
his son Abdur-Basiil, without the knowledge of the 
Nizam, wished to obtain the Nawabship of Sira and 
with that object in view, borrowed Bs. 3 or 4 lakhs 
{torn one Muhammad Khan Buliman Zai, a Sahukar of 
Arcot. 'With this amount, he collected troops for the 
defence of Sira. Futteh Muhammad also borrowed 
Bs. 18,000 from the SahukSrs for paying his troops, 
though he subsequently “converted" it "to his own 
use.” When Tahir Khan advanced, Abdur-Basol 
prepared to depart to Dodba\lapur. Buliman Zai, the 
banker, objected to his doing so and called on the 
Eilledar not to yield the fort of Sira to Tahir KhSn 
unless he paid . the sums lent. The men of the army 
claimed their arrears and in the conflict which followed, 
both the Killedar and Futteh Muhammad lost their 

But it should be noted that he also mentioni that Abdur-Basul Kh&n, 
after going to Do^ballapur, on the advance of Tahir Khan, 
"proceeded without delay to Hyderabad ” (Ibid ,13). Wbat became of 
bim tlkrwudf is not menUoned. 
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lives. Tahir Khan entered the town and took possession 
of it. Bat the Sahukar, whose Afghan retainers had 
also fought against Tahir Khan and his party, seized the 
fort and held out for a month, refusing to deliver it over to 
him until their debts were paid. Meanwhile Asaf Jah, 
the Nizam, came to know of the situation at Sira, and sent 
from his own treasury the arrears of pay due to the 
army and the debts due to the Sahukar. The disturb- 
ances were thus quieted ; the keys of the* fort were sur- 
rendered ; and the Sahukar and his party departed to 
Arcot. On his way, the Sahukar saw the position to 
which Futteh’s widow and sons had been reduced, 
“ Moved with compassion for them,” Kirmani writes, “ he 
obtained the release of the women and children.” As 
a wise man, he despatched the former and their depen- 
dents only to SeriDgapataia, “and kept the two 
VtioVYiers, as a security tor the money which he had 
advanced their father (Futieh Muhammad).” Haidar 
sahib, the nephew of Futteh, having come to hear of 
the fate that had overtaken his nephews, “ dispatched 
Bs. 18,000 to the Sahukar at Arcot and obtained their 
release. Shabaz and Haidar Ali soon after joined their 
cousin Haidar Sahib at Seringapatam. Haidar SShib 
brought them up here with “more tenderness and care 
than bis own(cbildren) and provided for them in'a liberal 
manner.” He also taught them, we are told, “ the use of 
arms, and horsemanship, the lance or spear exercise and 
all the accomplishments of a soldier." ^ 

In due course, arriving at the age of discretion, 
Shabaz, the elder of the two, was married to a lady of 
his own fmily. On this, Shabaz, “ being a young man of 
independent spirit, and not wishing to live a life of idle- 
ness, and throw the weight of his support on his cousin,” 
took, we are told, a forced leave of liia cousiD. end 
mother, and, acoompaniedb^ hw\jrcAJnet, fiemw 


.lUd,17aO. 
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under Abdul Wahab Khan, younger brother of Muha- 
mmad All (of Arcot), who then held thejai/iVof Ghittoor. 
Abdul Wahab appointed Shabaz to the command of 
1,000 foot and 200 horse, while Haidar All was appointed 
“to the command of the horse."* Some time later, 
Shabaz fell out with Abdul Wahab, and, as good luck 
would have it, Haidar SShib, having risen in life and 
afduence, sent for both his cousins to Seringapatam, 
where they joined him. They were duly introduced by 
him to Nanjarajaiya, who appointed each of them to the 
command of 800 foot and 50 horse. Shortly after, 
Haidar Sahib died, and Nanjarajaiya appointed Shabaz 
to the command of Chikballapur, which had been so far 
held by Haidar Si,hib. Shabaz sent to Seringapatam 
his brother Haidar AIT, with his own and Nanjarajaiya’s 
troops and stationed himself at Chikballapur with his 
family. Here his wife died after giving birth],to a daughter, 
whom he later gave in marriage to one Lala Mean. He 
also married for a second time “ a young lady of his 
tribe ” and by her had two daughters and a son, whom 
he named Eadir SShib. Haidar All soon distinguished 
himself at Seringapatam “ with such prudence and dis- 
cretion’’ that he won the heart of Nanjarajaiya and 
Erishnaraja, the king, and excelled in bravery all his 
compeers “ of older standing ’’ at the Boyal Court. He 
came soon to be considered by Nanjarajaiya “ the bravest 
man in the army ’’ and the leader of his troops. Nanja- 
rajaiya favoured and desired his promotion and permitted 
him to raise revenue enough for the payment of his 
horse and regular foot and dignified him with the title of 
Haidar Ali Ehan. The intimacy between the two 
(Nanjarajaiya and Haidar All) grew to such an extent 
that “ neither in business nor pleasure ’’ did Nanjarajaiya 
“ ever separate himself from him.” “ 

9. Ibid, 90-91. 

10. Ibid, 99-93. 
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While the foregoing accounts correct and supplement 
one another, all the versions to hand, including the later 
ones, may be reduced to two opposite theories.”^* One 
may be called the orthodox, and the other the heretical 
theory. In conformity with the former theory, it has 
been maintained by Got. Wilks (1810),'* whose opinion 
on this point has been more or less followed by subse- 
quent writers, that " the first of the family of whom any 
tradition is preserved was Mohammed Bbelole, a religi- 
ous person, who came from the Penjab (Punjab) to the 
south, accompanied by (his) two sons, Mohammed All and 
Mohammed Wellee, and settled at the town of Alund in 
the district of Galburga (Qulbarga), about one hundred 
and ten miles west and by north, from Hyderabad. 
He is said to have founded a small masque, and 
fakir’s mokan, by charitable contributions and to 
have .accumulated some property by this religious 
speculation. He married his son Mohammed All to 
the daughter of one of the servants of the celebra- 
ted mausoleum at Galburga, and Mohammed Wellee 
into another family in the same neighbourhood. After 
some time, the expenses of this augmented family being 
greater than the saint was able to defray, the two sons 
proceeded to the south in search of any service by which 
they could procure a subsistence, and were engaged at 
Sera (Sira), in the capacity of revenue peons, in the 
department of the collection of the town customs. Fntte 
Mohammed, the son of Mohammed All, and the father of 
Hyder, was born at Sera. In the course of duty, or for 
some other cause not explained, the two brothers came 
to Golar, where Mohammed Alt died,, and Mohammed 
Wellee, seizing on all the domestic property, turned 

11. Xbe eritique that follows is based mainly on the artiole by “C.H.” in the 
Madrat BevUw, Vol. VII, Ko. 94 (February 1901), pp. 6S-61 (now 
revised.) 

19. Wilks, 0 . 0 ., I. 261-963. 
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Fatte Mohammed and hia mother out of doors.” A 
Naik of peons took pity on them and received them into 
his house and in time enrolled Fntte as a peon in his 
own command. Fntte subsequently distinguished 
himself in the siege of Ganjecottah and was dubbed a 
Naik and gradually rose in rank and consequence under 
the Subadar of Sira, who subsequently appointed him 
Faujdar of Eolar. His first wife was Seydanee Saheba, 
the daughter of Burra Saheb, a religious person of Eolar, 
who bore him three sons, Wellee Saheb, Ali Saheb and 
Behlole Saheb. Of his second marriage the following 
story is related by Wilks.*® “ A Nevayet of respectable 
family, from the Concan, was travelling across the 
peninsula with his wife, one son (Ibrahim Saheb) and 
two daughters, to Arcot. At Tarrikera, near the borders 
of Bednore, he was robbed and murdered ; and his family 
in the greatest misery begged their way to the eastward, 
until their arrival at Oolar, where their distress induced 
the widow to listen to the proposal of Futte Naik to be 
united to one of her daughters. After this marriage, 
the rest of the family, relieved from their difficulties, 
proceeded to Aicot." B.Ii. Bice follows Wilks in this 
as in other matters of Mysore History.** Lewin Bow- 
ring (1893), in his monograph,*® says that one of 
Haidar’s ancestors named Hassan, who claimed Yahya 
as his progenitor, left Bagdad and came to Ajmere, in 
India, where he had a son called Wali Muhammad. This 
person quarrelled with an uncle, made his way to 
Gulbarga, in the Deccan, and had a son named Ali 
Muhammad, who eventually migrated to Eolar in the 
eastern part of Mysore and died there leaving four sons, 
the youngest of whom was Futteh Muhammad, who 
became Faujdar and received Budikote as a jdgir. He 
18 . jFUd, au-ses. 

14. Bieei Mysore Oaeetteer, I. 8^, 416. 

16. L. Bowting, Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan (Bulen of India SeiieB)a 
Preface, pp. 12-18i Note. 
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married first a Sayyadani, by whom he had three sons 
and subsequently two sisters whose father was a Navayat 
of the race of Hashim. 

Of the other theory, which seems to be nearer the 
mark, the ruling authority is Col. Miles. He seems to 
have been very sceptical of the high and noble descent 
ascribed to Haidar. He says’^ that Haidar “himself 
was accustomed to claim a descent from the kings 
of Bejapoor. There appears, however, to be no other 
ground for his claim than his own assertion ; and the 
Author of this work (Kirmapi), if he had had the slightest 
pretext for assigning so noble an origin to his hero, would 
not, I think, have failed to give him the lull advantage of 
it. But the fact is that his origin is very obscure and the 
term Naik is rather ambiguous." In connection with 
this Bij&pur origin. Col. Miles, in a supplemental note to 
his book,^^ gives a translation of a Persian work.^® The 
author of this work, after premising that there are many 
different accounts of Haidar’s origin, states that he was 
himself accustomed to assert that he was derived from 
the kings of Bijapur ; and that when their government 
ended, and Sultan Sikandar, the last king of Bijapur, 
was killed, he left a son eight years old, who was saved 
from his enemies and with a few jewels, taken secretly 
by his mother to Cuddapab, where he remained unknown 
until he died, leaving a son who entered the service of 
the Afghans of Guddapah as did his son also. The last 
mentioned left two sons who served the Afghans of ' 
Guddapah and Kurnool in the lowest grade of military 
rank, that of Naik or Corporal of regular infantry. 
The son of one of these was named Mphammad Naik. 
His son was Ali Naik and his son Futteh Naik. 


16. HileB* transUtion of Bflr Hasum Ali Elian Eirmapi^B NeBhaimi»Hy4Hr% 

(History of Hydnr Naik), Preface, XVIL 

17. /bid. 498 

16. Mirza IkbaPs Ahw^U Sydur Naikt appended to Ihid» 
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Futteh Naik had two sons, Haidar Naik and ShabSz 
Naik.*® 

The theory of the Koreish origin seems to be based 
upon grounds the most flimsy. Of the many inherent 
improbabilities in it, the first seems to be the one 
regarding the immigration of Futteh ’s father and uncle 
into the south. At the time of their alleged advent, 
Aurangzib had died ; the puppet emperors that succeeded 
him had begun ascending the tottering Mughal musnad, 
the disruption of i>he Mughal Empire was staring, and 
the general dislocation of society in Hindustan had 
commenced. In such a state of ferment, every adven- 
turer of fiery spirit and valour made a fortune for himself 
in India by either setting up a principality for himself 
on the ruins of the old Mughal possessions or serving 
for or against the Mughal Emperor as a military com- 
mander. Under such circumstances, ’t is quite past 
understanding why Haidar’s alleged ancestors should 
not have thought of securing positions of honour and 
trust in Hindustan but have pitched upon the rather 
queer course of coming down south for their livelihood 
in the rather humble position, to put it in the 
least offensive way, of revenue peons. Again, if they 
belonged to such august parentage, they would really 
have been treated with marked respect, with the result 
that they would either have risen to be the spiritual 
guides of the local Muhammadans or have become 
military officers of rank and consequence under the local 
governments. Indeed, it strikes one that they were 
more fit for military work than for revenue work in the 
position of peon^i. 

Wilks himself later on in his work says’® that “ the 
mother-in-law of Futte .Naick had been ill received at 
Aicot, on account of her connection with the Naick ; and 

19. Ibid in Elrma^i, o.c., ii90-491. 

90. Wilks, L 967. 
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the family into which she expected to marry her other 
daughter declined the alliance for the same cause. She 
therefore joined her son-in-law at Chittoor, and he 
having in the meantime lost his second wife without 
issue, took to himself her younger sister as a third.” 
This is rather a striking passage in connection with the 
account given of the noble descent of Haidar’s ancestors. 
It seems to indicate that Futteh seems to have belonged 
to a comparatively lower order of Muhammadans than 
the Navayat lady whose cause he espoused. If really 
Futteh belonged .to the Koreish tribe, then the Navayat 
lady could not, with justification, have been ill received 
at Arcot and be refused an alliance already agreed upon. 
For the NavAyats, as their name indicates, are ” new- 
comers ” into Hindustan. During the eighth century 
A. D., owing to the oppression and cruelty of a veritable 
monster governor of Irak, Hejaj Bin Yusuf, some 
respectable and opulent Muhammadans departed with 
their dependents and effects and embarked on ships 
prepared for their reception in the Persian Gulf. Some 
of these landed on the Konkon coast and others to the 
eastward of Cape Comorin ; the descendants of the 
former are Navayats ; of the latter the Lubbe (a modifi- 
cation of Lubbeik) meaning “here I am," indicating 
attention on being spoken to. The Navayats preserve 
the purity of their original blood, remarks WiUrs,® by 
systematically avoiding intermarriage with the Indians 
and even with the highest Muhammadan families for 
many centuries after the establishment of the Mussalman 
dynasties of the Deccan. Certainly the strength of the 
objection against marrying into a family which had come 
to India from their original Arab homr so recently as 
Haidar’s ancestors had done, would lose a great deal of 
its weight. The alleged Koreish descent perhaps was 
first invented to make the marriage of Futteh Naik with 


81. See a very iutereatiog note in liii, 884-86$. 
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the Navfiyat ladies to look as if it were one contracted 
on terms of equal descent and subsequently to answer 
the purposes of the high regal position coveted by his still 
greater son Haidar Ali. 

Again, it must be remarked that Haidar’s own account 
of his origin seems to be quite at variance with the 
theory put forward by the orthodox school. It is certain 
that, if the alleged account be true, Haidar himself would 
have claimed and preferred the Kofeish descent to the 
Bijapur one. But as a matter of fact there is no record 
of his having done either of fhese things. On the other 
hand, it may be pointed out that even his claim had no true 
foundation to rest upon. He claimed Bijapur descent for 
the simple reason that he wanted to rest his usurpation 
of the Mysore Baj upon a foundation of right. For 
Mysore was at one time claimed to be tributary to 
Bijapur- And the fact that it depends only upon his 
own assertion and is not referred to even by the 
best of his biogiaphers, Hussain All Khan Kirmani, 
makes us receive it with great caution, if not with 
positive suspicion. The fact seems to be that, as 
Lewin Bowring,^ who also shows his disbelief in the 
august descent of Haidar’s ancestors, remarks, “ in 
Hindustan, as elsewhere, when any man of vigour and 
energy has raised himself to a throne, it is not difficult 
to find for him a pedigree showing his noble descent, and 
it is not therefore surprising that native annalists should 
endeavour to prove that Haidar came from the famous 
race of Koresh,” 

8o then, it seems clear that neither the august Koreish 
nor the regal Bijfipur descent of Haidar and his ancestors 
finds support in facts and consequently both of them 
are incapable of belief. In investigating the true descent 
of Haidar, Kolar and the relations of Haidar’s father 
with it must certainly come in for a great deal of 

S3. L. Bowring, ox., Preface, jip. 13-13. 
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attention. ' The authorities themselves make Haidar’s 
grandfather come to Solar and state that Fatteh was 
born at Eolar.^ The local tradition of the indigenons 
origin of the subject of their biographies seems to have 
been too great even for them to be quietly passed over 
in silent contempt. The mansoleum of Haidar All’s 
nearest relatives at Solar is a standing monument to 
their connection with the town. It is referred to both 
by Wilks^ and Buchanan^. But their account being 
very meagre, the following account of it derived from 
personal inspection of the mausoleum may be fittingly 
added here. What is popularly called the Barpa consists 
of a number of buildings situated in one spacious 
compound which has a big tank, originally supplied with 
water from a lake close by, surrounded by walks 
of rose trees. Of the several blocks, one is occupied by 
the official caretakers of the place, while others again are 
used as kitchens, etc., at the time of the performance of the 
annual ceremonies. The mausolenm proper itself is a 
rectangnlar block of about 29 ft. by 24 ft. with an 
ordinary terraced roof surmounted, contrary to the usual 
practices in such cases, by no dome. The walls are 
built of stones and are covered with a thick coating of 
lime, perhaps due to renewed official whitewashing. It 
has neither pillars nor windows, though it has two door- 
ways. The persons who lie buried in it are a dozen in 
number and include Haidar's grandfather and grand- 
mother, father and mother, an own brother, two step- 
mothers, four step-brothers and first wife. Hudor 
himself was to have been buried there but for some 
untoward circumstances. After “the ever victorious 
spirit of Haidar,” as the Persian biographer writes. 


38. Bat Wilks says be wee botnet Sets (Wilks, o.r., I. 363). 

34. Wilks, O.C., I. 363. 

35. Bncbeneb, Joumevfrom Madras through Mysorr, etc., 1. 133, Diary for 

Stb July 1800. 
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“had taken its flight to Paradise,’’ his remains 
deposited in a large chest filled jrith aromatics 
reached Eol&c m route to Seringapatam to be buried 
there in the tomb specially constructed by himself. But 
by the time the bearers, accompanied evidently by 
KftrTin 8hah, the younger son of Haidar, reached Eolar, 
the body began to rot, and as the result of a conference 
held there and then and with the assent of Earim Shah, 
preparations were begun to bury him there. But mean- 
while Tipu arrived on the spot and gave effect to the 
dead father’s wish to be bnried at Seringapatam. So 
the body was, after the due performance of the usual 
ceremonies at Eolar, removed to Seringapatam and lies 
buried there. Some of the tombs are covered with palls of 
colours. The biggest of the tombs is 7 ft. by 4^ ft. and 
the smallest is about 2 V> ft. by IJ ft. Originally 
certain lands seem to have been set apart by Futteh Al! 
to meet the annual expenses of the maintenance. But 
soon after the adjustment of relations of the allies after 
the Fourth Mysore War in 1799, the lands were resumed 
by Government and a money-grant of Bs. 8,300 was 
sanctioned instead. 

This then shows sufficiently well the strong ties which 
bound Haidar and his ancestors to Eolar. Coupling 
with what has been already said the fact that the title of 
“ Naik ’’ was bestowed upon Futteh,*’ a title which, if he 
had had the reputation to belong to such noble parentage, 
would not have been bestowed upon him and even if 
bestowed he would not, in propriety, have accepted it 
BO calmly and quietly as he in fact seems to have 
done, we may infer that Haidar’s ancestors seemed to 
have belonged' to a locally evolved Muhammadan 
family at Eular, to which must belong the credit of 
having produced “ one of the most remarkable per- 
sonages who have played their parts on the stage of 
SS6. See Klrma^i, o. e., Preface, XVIII. 
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Indian EListory '‘—without accepting Col. Miles’ sugges- 
tion, on what appears to be insufficient evidence, that 
they might belong to a family of Hindu converts to 
Muhammadanism, who often call themselves Koreish, 
though it might have the merit of explaining as well 
Haidar’s indulgent policy towards Hindus and Tipn’s 
fanatic outbreaks against them. Suggestions of this 
kind and stories of the type that he was the son of a 
cotton cleaner would would make Haidar a parvenu, one 
who rose from absolute obscurity, for which there is no 
ground whatever. At the same time, the attributing of a 
noble pedigree is not necessary to raise Haidar in our 
general estimate of his character and greatness. 

(6) GnNNBBY IM India. 

Qun : from original French mangonne, a machine for 
throwing stones in sieges, the first part of the word 
being misunderstood as man, i.e., a man; a general 
term now applied to almost every species of fire-arms 
for throwing projectiles by the explosion of gun- 
powder or other explosive. It indicates any metal tube 
for throwing missiles with gunpowder, etc., and includes 
all varieties from the sporting gun and rifle to the 
heavy cannon of artillery and naval ordnance. A 
great gun indicates a cannon. It really stands for a 
large piece of ordnance. Use of gunpowder: The use 
of gunpowder as an explosive composed of saltpetre, 
sulphur and charcoal in varying proportions came into 
general vogue in India in the 16th century. Whether 
the use of gunpowder in India is reallv anterior to the 
16th century and whether it was kncvui to it before 
its use in Europe are still debatable questions. Wilks 
in a note (o. c,, 1. 528-630) discusses the question to 
some extent and states it as his conclusion that “ there 
is no direct evidence of the use of gunpowder in India 
voii. u »bb 
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until a period long subsequent to its introduction in 
Europe.” Since then, literature on the subject has 
grown. There is no doubt that the bow and the arrow, 
the ancient weapon of India, had been, at least on the 
West Coast of India, successively replaced by the match- 
lock and the more modem musket ; the latter, at the 
period of Haidar's invasion of Malabar, was in general 
use on the Malabar Coast, in consequence of the long 
established intercourse of foreigners with the people 
of that region. 

Almost the first to write on the subject was N, B. 
Halhed, who served in the E. I. Co.'s service in Bengal. 
In the preface to his work A Code of Oentoo Laws (its 
full title being A Code of Gentoo Laws or Ordinations of 
the Pandits, from a Persian Translation), published in 
1776, he remarked at page 57 that “ the word fire-arms 
is literally Sanskrit Agnee Aster, a weapon of fire ; they 
describe the first species of it to have been a kind of 
dart or arrow tipt with fire and discharged upon the 
enemy from a bamboo." The significance of this descrip- 
tion will be more strikingly perceived when we remember 
that the English word canmn literally means a tube or 
barrel (being derived from French cannon, a tube, barrel ; 
cannon, an augmentative from Latin canna, a cane or 
reed). Halhed adverts to a passage in (Quintus Curtius, 
which mentions missile fire having been employed in the 
defence of a place attacked by Alexander. Wilks says 
that he was unable to trace the passage either in 
Quintus Curtius or Arrian. But he adds that Philos- 
tratus (Lib. ii. ch. 14) introduces in a dialogue between 
King Fhraotes and Appoloneus Tyaneus, an account 
of the Oxydraci, “ of which nation were the wise men 
who conversed with Alexander"; "they inhabit,” 
says Phiaotes, ” the country between the Hyphasis 
and Ganges, which Alexander never penetrated, 
and never would have beep uble to c(m(}uer, for 
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they fight with prodigious tempests a>nd thunderbolts, 
being themselves accounted sacred and beloved by 
the Gods.” Hercules and Bacchus, it is added, 
were both repulsed by that people, who allowed them 
to approach their fortress, and then beat them 
back with thunders and fiery tempests. As to the 
arguments drawn by Halhed from the names of the 
ancient instruments described in the Indian poems, 
agnee aster (the instrument of fire). Col. Wilks seems 
disposed to reject them rather summarily. “ If I have 
been rightly instructed regarding the passages scattered 
through the Bamayan, which describe the action of 
these instruments, they are entirely fabulous. The 
agnee aster, the fire of which cannot be extinguished, 
may, plausibly enough, be put for the Greek fire, but the 
Brama aster, or astrtim, a weapon formed by magical 
process from a blade of grass, when once discharged, 
cannot cease motion until it has hit its object. The 
baunum {arrow in some of the spoken dialects at this 
time) is also the name for the modern Indian war-rocket ; 
but however various and fabulous, the twang of Bama’s 
bow always announces the flight of the baunum. The 
argument amounts to this, that the effects of gunpowder 
may have been the foundation of these fables ; but to this 
are opposed the following considerations : — (1) No vestige 
of fire-arms, or of instruments discharged by gunpowder, 
is to be found in the Indian sculptures (to be seen in 
every part of India) which represent the war of the 
Bamayan, or any other war ; the bow and arrow, the 
spear (the Indian hullum and Latin pilum) and sword, 
bdng the only weapons described. (2) The Persian and 
Tartar conquerors of later periods, particularly Ghingeez 
Khan, whose operations are minutely described, make 
no mention of a circumstance which would necessarily 
have excited the greatest astonishment ; and so far as 
1 have been able to examine the question, there is no 

bbb* 
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direct evidence of the nse of gonpowder in India, until a 
period long subsequent to its introduction in Europe.” 
As to the argument drawn from sculpture, it is met by 
Dr. Gustav Oppert, as will be seen from a later part of 
this Appendix. It is enough to observe here that the 
remarks of both Halhed and Wilks appear to have been 
forgotten by later writers, who revived interest in the 
subject many years later. Mr. D. MacBitchie, in his 
Gypsies of India, suggested that the Gypsies brought 
the use of artillery into Europe. Mr. B. W. Irvine, 
I.C.S., in his Army of the Indian Moghuls, replied 
stating that the history of the fire-arm in India ” seems 
to prove, on the contrary, that it was introduced there 
from Europe.” He has also said that “ to the end of 
the Moghul period the fire-arm in ordinary use was 
the matchlock ” (p. lOS), too wide a remark that has 
been hotly contested by a writer in the Hindustan Beview 
for April 1918 (Vol. XXXVII, No. 224). According to 
Sir Henry Seton-Earr, fire-arms are said to have been 
first used in European warfare in the 14th century, the 
hand-gun having come into practical nse in 1446 and 
being of very rude construction (see Ency. Brit., 11th 
Edn., Vol. XII, 717, Art. “Gun"). 

The question whether gunpowder was known in India 
before it was discovered in Europe is one of less import- 
ance perhaps to-day, as Dr. Hodgkinson, f.b.s., f.c.s., 
the writer of the article on gunpowder in the 11th 
edition of the Ency. Brit. (p. 72S), says that “ it is pro- 
bably quite incorrect to speak of the discovery of gun- 
powder. From modem researches it seems more likely 
and more just to think of it as a thing that has 
developed, passing through many stages mainly of 
improvement, but some undoubtedly retrograde. There 
really is not sufficient evidence on which to pin down its 
invention to one man, or probably to one nation. As 
Lieut. Col. H, W.L, Hime {Gunpowder ar^d Ammunition, 
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1904) says, the inTention of gunpowder was 
impoasible until the properties of nearly pure saltpetre 
had become known." In Europe, the honour has been 
associated with two names in particular, Berthhold 
Schwartz, a German monk, and Friar Bacon. It is 
not known when Schwartz lived. He invented the 
first fire-arms, and as nothing was known of an inventor 
of gunpowder, it was perhaps considered justifiable, 
according to one authority, to give him the credit thereof. 
The year 1354 is sometimes mentioned as the date of 
his invention of powder, but considering there can be 
no doubt as to the manufacture in England of gun- 
powder and cannon in 1344, that we have authentic 
information of guns in France in 1338 and in Florence 
in 1326, and that an Oxford Ms. of 1326 gives an illus- 
tration of a gun, Schwartz must have lived long before 
1354 to have been the inventor of gunpowder or guns. 
Roger Bacon belongs to the 13th century. In 1242, he 
referred to an explosive mixture as known before his 
time and employed for “diversion, producing a noise 
like thunder and flashes like lightning." He speaks of 
saltpetre as a violent explosive, but there is no doubt 
that he knew it was not a self-explosive substance, but 
only BO when mixed with other substances. Bacon 
evidently was in possession of an explosive which was a 
considerable advance on mere incendiary compositions. 
But he does not appear to have been aware of the project- 
ing power of gunpowder. He knew that it exploded, and 
that, perhaps, people might be blown up or frightened 
by it ; more cannot be said. That is the conclusion 
come to by Col. Hime in his work. Hvme is also of 
opinion that Bacon blundered upon gunpowder whilst 
playing with some incendiary composition, in which he 
employed bis comparatively pure saltpetre instead of a 
crude nitrum. Dutens, in his Enquiry into the Origin 
of Eisoowriee attributed to Modems, sets down many 
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passages from old authors m support of his view that 
a composition of the nature of gunpowder was not 
unknown to the ancients. Col. Hime's arguments go to 
show, in the view of Hodgkinson, that these compositions 
could only have been of the incendiary type and not real 
explosive. His arguments seem to apply not only to the 
Greeks but also to the Arabs, Hindus and Chinese. It 
is now conceded freely — and Hime’s arguments support 
this view — ^that incendiary compositions, some perhaps 
containing nitre, mostly, however, simply combustible 
substances as sulphur, naphtha, resins, etc., were 
employed and projected both for defence and offence, 
but they were 'projeeteA or blown by engines and not by 
themselves. It is quite inconceivable, remarks Hodg- 
kinson, that a real propelling explosive should have been 
known in the time of Alexander the Great or much 
later, and not have immediately taken its proper 
place. Hime, in a chapter discussing this question 
of explosives amongst the Hindus, says : “ It 

is needless to enlarge the list of quotations : incen- 
diaries pursued much the same course in upper 
India as in Greece and Arabia. ” No trustworthy 
evidence, it is added, of an explosive in India is to be 
found until the 21st of April 1526, the date of the 
decisive battle of Panipat, in which Ibrahim, Sultan of 
Delhi, was killed and his army routed by Baber, the 
Mughal, who possessed both great and small fire-arms. 
The employment of rockets “ wildfire ” incendiary com- 
position, it is also conceded, is undoubtedly of very old 
date in India, but the names given to pieces of artillery 
under the Mughal conqueror of Hindustan point to a 
European, or at least to a Turkish origin, and we know 
for cratam that Europeans (Portuguese and others) were 
retained in the service of Akbar and Aurangzib. The 
composition of present day Chinese gunpowder being 
almost identical with that employed in Europe, it is 
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inferred that the knowledge of it was obtained by the 
Chinese in all probability from Western sources. In the 
writings of Bacon, there is no mention of guns or the 
use of powder as a propellent but merely as an explosive 
and destructive power. Owing perhaps to this obscurity 
centred round the early history of gunpowder, its 
employment as a propelling agent has been ascribed to 
the Moors or Saracens. 

So far as India is concerned, the Portuguese came in 
there as the pioneers of European nations in 1498. 
Even before their arrival, guns were in common use in 
India, as is mentioned by Faria-e-Sonza. He has proved 
that Manjanik was used in India in 1371. When 
Vasco Da Gama entered into Calicut, there was a pro- 
cession and one of the Nairs carried a caliver which he 
fired off at intervals (Elliot, History of India, VI, 467). 
As to the evidence of sculptures, there is a stone mandap 
in the temple of Adi Jagannath in Madura, on the 
walls of which are figures of some soldiers carrying 
in their arms small fire-arms. On the walls of the 5th 
story of the temple of Sarangapani at Eumbakonam 
are standing figures of soldiers, in front of the king (in a 
a chariot), carrying small fire-arms in their hands. 
Similarly in the ^ata-stcmbhormat^p at Conjeeveram 
will be seen a trooper on horseback and a footsoldier aiming 
at the enemy with his fire-arms. In the precincts of the 
Brihadl^vara temple at Tanjore, figures of sepoys with 
small carbines can be seen, while on the pillars of the 
sabha-mandap of a celebrated 6iva temple near Coim- 
batore, there is a figure of a soldier with a gun. None 
of these temples is older than about 5 or 6 hundred years. 
Dr. Gustav Oppert, in his book “ On the Weapons, Army 
organizations, etc., of the Hindus ”, oboorves : “ We 
should never lose sight of the fact that new subjects are 
not introduced in the architectmal designs of the princi- 
pal figures in any ecclesiastical building. No architecti 
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no one who erects a sacred pagoda at his own cost, will 
date to represent in the chief carving of a conspicuous 

part of a building a subject which is new and with 

which his countrymen were not familiar in times of yore 
or which are not mentioned in the &ilpa-$dstra, or the 
works of art ” (Gustav Oppert, o. o., 78-79). From a 
controversy between Dr. Oppert and W. F. Sinclair, it 
appears that the former holds that “ Europeans did not 
apply flints or firelocks to guns before the 17th century, 
but the Hindus did (see Indian Antiquary, September 
1878) Dr. Oppert quotes the 136th verse of the &ukra- 
rnti and translates : “ the brush at the vent carries stone 
and powder and has a machinery which produces fire 
when striking. " He further says, “ in the sixth book of 
the Nitiprakdiika are enumerated all the articles which 
a king should take with him when setting out for a 
military expedition.” After mentioning all sorts of 
provisions and arms, reference is also made in the Slst 
iloka to the “ cotton of the silk-cotton tree and iron 
joined with flint. ” Dr. Oppert has proved his dictum 
that India is the home of gunpowder and fire-arms. 
Johann Beckmann also, in his " History of Inventions 
and Discoveries, ” is “ more than ever inclined to accede 
to the opinion of those who believe that gunpowder was 
invented in India, and brought by the Saracens from 
Africa to the Europeans, who, however, improved the 
preparation of it and found out different ways of employ- 
ing it in war as well as small arms and cannons. ” 
“ So far as the use of fire-arms is concerned, " he adds, 
“ ^ukraniti, Niiiprakdia, the Mahabh&rata and the 
"Rdmaya/na aai^Agnipurdna may be consulted ”. 

Cloming to more modem times, the Tuzak-i-Bdbari 
mentions that as early as the age of Baber (16th cent.) 
not only matchlocks but other guns were much in use. 
In the later Mughal period, artillery was much improved 
and good guns were certainly used. In the Am-i-Akbari, 
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we find that Akbar improTed the matchlock, called 
tufang. The Tdrikh-i-B,athidi refers to the presence of 
heavy guns on the eve of the battle between HnmSynn 
and Bher Khan, each of which required 8 purs of bullocks 
for drawing. “ Stone balls, *’ we read, “ were of no use in 
these, but the shots were of molten brass and weighed 
5,000 miskais and the cost of each was 200 miskals of 
silver. They would strike anything that was visible 
at the distance of a parusang.” In the 37th year of 
Akbar’s reign, there were in the small but renowned fort 
of Junagarh in Surat “100 guns, some of which discharged 
balls of one man (maund) and a half and these they fired 
several times daily. ’’ In the Akbar-Ndma, we have a 
description of the fort of Asir, which is stated to have 
contained the following ; “ of pieces of artillery (jiarb-zan) 
small and great, there were more than 1,300, besides some 
which were disused. The balls varied in weight from nearly 
tieo mans to a sir (seer) or half of sir. There were great 
numbers of mortars (hukka-dan) and also many Manga- 
niks, each of which threw stones of 1,000 or 2,000 ?nan8. 
On every bastion there were large iron cauldrons, in 
each of which 20 or 30 mans of oil could be boiled and 
poured down upon the assailants in case of assault. No 
account was taken of the muskets and there were large 
chambers full of powder.” Similarly we have the evidence 
of Skahjahdn-Ndma of Inayat Khan and Jauhar-Samsam 
of M. M. Sadiki relating to the use of gunpowder and 
fire-arms of various sizes daring the time of the later 
Mughals. 

Foreign influence, particularly Portuguese, began, 
however, to make itself felt on the warfare in the Deccan 
and the South (especially in regard to the use of fire- 
arms) from the early part of the 16th century onwards. 
KrishxiadevarSya, the Vijayanagar King (1509-1530), 
employed a Portuguese officer, Christovao de Figueredo, 
daring the siege of Baichur (1520), to help with the 
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maaqaeteers he had brought, to opm fire on Ismail Adil 
Shah’s forces who exposed themselves on the fort-wall, 
" in such a way that he slew many, the Moors being 
careless and free from fear, as men who up to then had 
never seen men killed with fire-arms nor with such 
other weapons ” (see Mj/s. Gaz., Il-iii. 1845, quoting 
the Portuguese Chronicle of Nuniz). Ismail Adil Shah 
himself and his successors seem to have copied what 
Krishnaraya did in the matter of the use of fire-arms. 
Among his more famous successors were Ibrahim I 
(Feb. 1636 to 1657), AIT I (1567-1580), Ibrahim II 
(1580-1626), Muhammad (1626-1656), Alt II 
(1656-1659) and Sikandar (1659-1686). Muhammad was 
a great builder, his tomb being the famous Boli Gumbuz 
(the Dome of Speech) at Bijapur, which still attracts 
thousands of visitors yearly. The Dome is 198 feet high 
and contains a most perfect whispering gallery and the 
tomb is perhaps the most effective building in appearance 
in all Bijapur to-day. Muhammad also built Asar Mahar, 
the next building of importance, about a mile from the 
present Bijipur Bailway Station. What is of direct 
interest to us is a bastion here, near what is locally 
called the Fateh Gate, on the southern side. This 
towers ahead and is known as the Landa-Kasdb, On it 
is the largest gun in BijSpur and since it is in a place 
rather rarely visited, it has been overlooked and the 
Malik-i-Maidan here is considered the largest. . The 
bastion was built in 1609 by one Hazrat Shah during 
the reign of Ibrahim II. It was evidently completed, 
a6cording to an inscription, in 1662, in Sikandar’s reign, 
having been in construction for 53 years ! What is of 
note is that the Landa-Kasab seems the most formidable 
in construction and armament of all the bastions on the 
southern side, as, in addition to the large iron gun 
mentioned above, two other pieces of artillery were 
mounted on it, one of which, resembling a modem mortar. 
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still lies cm it. Against this bastion, Anrangzlb, in 1686, 
seems to have directed the whole 6re of his artillery and 
pitted it with shot-marks. Little damage was done to 
the tower itself, but a breach was made- in the curtain- 
wall close by, which rendered the place untenable. Both 
guns seem to have been struck more them once and the 
larger one lies dismounted, probab1y_from a shot which 
struck it near the muzzle. Another gun is at the Sherki 
Burj (Lion Bastion), so called from the figures of two 
lions on it. Here is the big gun of Bijapnr called 
Malik-i-Maidan, or “ Lord of the Field. ” It was cast 
at Ahmadnagar by a Turkish officer in 1549. His name — 
Muhammad Bin Hasan Rumi — is inscribed on it, while 
two other inscriptions are also to be found on it, one of 
these, the one nearest the mouth, having been added by 
Aurangzibwhen he took the city. How far the Portuguese 
helped the Bijapur Sultans in gunnery we do not know, 
but there is no doubt they employed Portuguese in their 
service for long as artillery and other officers in the army. 
The Fateh Gate of the city was guarded in the olden 
days by two of the strongest bastions, one being the 
Landa-Kasah and the other being still known as the 
Femighi-Burj, having been built by a Portuguese general 
of All Adil Shah I (1557-1580). In the citadel of the 
old rock-fortress at Baichur can be seen a curious old 
gun 21 feet long. The breach is blown away, so that 
the structure of the gun can be easily perceived. It is 
formed of twelve longitudinal iron bars, each about 
eleven inches square, bound together by two wrought iron 
coils. The gun was evidently mounted on to the citadel 
for defence purposes and its make-u^ would seem to 
show that it should belong to the 1 7 th century. Its 
existence may be set down to the Bijapur Sultans, who 
later held possession of the place. The above are 
examples of old guns made in India under Portuguese 
influence. 
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We hare already noted the reference to matchlocks 
(iovi), gnn (iataghni, tupaki, pirangij and gunpowder 
(maddu) in Mysore during the warfare of the 17th 
century (see p. 739 supra). About the middle of the 
18th century, Mysore, in the wake of the Vijayanagar 
traditions, was the foremost to keep abreast of the times, 
especially in regard to the modernisation of the army 
and the modes of warfare. To Karachuri Nanjaraja, 
the Dalaviii, belongs thecreditofhaving" spared no cost for 
enlisting sepoys with Europe arms ” and “ drawn together 
a body of at least 2,000 besides 4 companies of topasses ” 
during the siege of Trichinopoly in 1763 (seep. 146 supra, 
citing Fort. 8t. Geo. Mily. Cons.). Haidar walked in the 
footsteps of his master and patron Dalavai Nanjaraja in 
this regard, though he was shrewd enough to place cavalry 
above artillery as an effective factor in the warfare of the 
time, particularly in the trial of strength with his English 
rivals. This was reversed by Tipu, with results disastrous 
to Mysore. 

(6) The stahding abuy op Mybobb undbe 
Haidab. 

We have no figures as to the exact numerical strength 
of the standing army of Mysore in the early years of 
Haidar's regime as Sa/rvadhikari. According to Wilks 
(1810), Haidar’s forces in 1767 were made up of 12,860 
cavalry, 18,000 infantry and 49 guns ; and the Nizam’s 
30,000 cavalry, 10,000 infantry and 60 guns, the con- 
federate forces making in all 42,860 cavalry, 28,000 
infantry and 109 guns as against 1,030 cavalry, 5,800 
infantry and 16 guns of the English, including 1,000 
cavalry of Nawab Muhammad All (Wilks quoting Col. 
Smith’s letter, o.c., I. 669, f.n.). According to Bobson 
(1786), who actually took part in the war of 1767-1769 
against Haidar, the Mysore army under Haidar was, in 
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1767, made up of 12,000 black horse, 800 Mughal horse, 
60 European Hussars, one battalion of Topasses consis* 
ting of 1000 men, 6,000 grenadier sepoys, 8000 battalion 
sepoys (all armed vrith European muskets and bayonets), 
4000 matchlockmen and rocketmen, and 49 pieces of 
cannon, while NizSm All joined Haidar with 30,000 horse, 
10,000 sepoys and peons and a great number of rocket 
men, 60 pieces of cannon and an immense train of 
“ lutty-wallas ” (Looty-Wall^s) or freebooters, and the 
English had two regiments of Europeans (8000 men fit 
for duty), 7 battalions of sepoys (800 men in each), a 
corps of artillery, about 500 black horse of the NawSb 
of Arcot and 80 European horse commanded by Lieut- 
enent Bobsou himself (Bobson, Life of Hyder Ally, 42). A 
Fort St. George record gives the following figures as to 
the forces of Mysore in 1767 : “ 70,000 men, 60 heavy 
artillery, 60 medium artillery, and 100 field-pieces” 
(Mily. Cons., XXVI. 66, Joseph Smith to Fort St. George, 
January 22, 1767). Another speaks of Haidar having at 
Bangalore “ 10,000 sepoys, 6,000 black horse, 4 OO French 
and Portuguese troopers, 10 large guns and mortars, 
and 10 camel loads of rockets” {Ibid, XXVII. 736, 
Consultation dated August 11, 1767). Again, Chevalier 
St. Lubin, writing from Haidar’s camp in 1767, gives 
the following account of the Mysore forces : “ 47 pieces 
of cannon from 32 to 2 pounds, manned by 180 Euro- 
peans, divided into 4 companies ; one regiment of 400 
Portuguese ; one regiment of 400 Topasses, 4 battalions of 
grenadier sepoys, 800 each with European ofScers ; about 
10,000 other sepoys and 500 Polygar peons, 56 European 
Huzzars and dragoons, 600 coffres with coats of Tnn.il 
helmets and quilted drawers, mounted on horseback, 
500 Mogul or Persian cavalry, 20,000 ordinary black 
horse, with the Subah’s army consisting of 30,000 horse, 
6 to 6000 sepoys and 50 pieces of cannon. Haidar All’s 
troops are pretty well-armed and well supplied w’itb 
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ammunition” (Xbid, 958-960). According to De La 
Tour (1784), who was intimately connected with Mysore 
as Haidar’s Commandant of Europeans, Haidar’s forces 
in 1767 were estimated at 180 or 2,00,000 men, of 
whom 25,000 were cavalry. Of this, after providing for 
the garrisoning of forts, he led 60 to 55,000 men against 
the English. Of this, 18,000 were cavalry, about 8,000 
Moplahs, Pindaris and others. The infantry consisted 
of 20,000 Topasses or sepoys with 16,000 good firelocks; 
the rest of the infantry were Gamates (Eamatic mmi) or 
Oalerots (Eallars), armed with matchlocks and lances. 
The Europeans numbered 750 men, divided into two 
companies of dragoons or Hussars, 250 cannoners, and 
the officers and serjeants dispersed among the regiments 
of grenadiers and Topasses (De La Tour, Ayder AU, II. 
6-8). The contemporary local chronicle Haid. Nam. 
(1784) is silent as to Haidar’s forces in 1767, though it 
speaks of him as having in the camp at Caveripatam, in 
1768, 20,000 bar sepoys, 10,000 horse and 10,000 irregu- 
lars (aAosAdm) with Nizam All’s 60,000 horse and 80,000 
foot, pitted against 4000 Alemani troops and 20,000 bSr 
sepoys of Nawab Muhammad All (Haid. Nam., ff. 41). 

De La Tour’s figures for 1767, given as they are from 
the Mysore side, seem by far the most acceptable as 
representing the strength of the regular standing army 
of Mysore (including the garrisoning, frontier-guarding 
and fighting forces), though the data from other sources, 
indicated above, may be taken to relate, as elsewhere 
pointed out (see ante, p. 375, n, 279), to the actual forces 
present or supposed to be present on a particular battle- 
field and not to the army as a whole maintained by 
Haidar. The general military position of Mysore by 
about the latter part of 1770 is, perhaps, best reflected 
by the contemporary Feizoto, another European officer 
serving under Haidar, when he writes thus ; “ Haidar’s 
whole force at present coosists of 15,000 fire-arms, 
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12,000 horse, 2,000 rocket boys, 60,000 matchlocks, and 
250 Europeans of all nations, divided amongst the in- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery ” (Peixoto, Memoirs, 154, 
159). Obviously the figure for the numerical strength 
of the forces of Mysore seems to have fluctuated from 
about two lakhs in 1767 to about one lakh in 1770, due 
to loss in war and other causes, so that the standing 
army of Mysore under Haidar, in normal times, does not 
seem to have exceeded a lakh. 



APPENDIX IV, 

(1) On Haidab’s Position as Bbqent. 

Wilks hardly specifies Haidar’s constitutional position 
in Mysore from 1761 onwards, though even he, in one 
place in his work, tacitly implies that Haidar was still 
the servant of the Xing of Mysore in supreme authority. 
Thus, referring to the completion of'Haidar’s usurpation, 
he writes, “ The arrangements consequent on the usur- 
pation occupied upwards of two months, and Hyder, 
having appointed his brother-in-law, Mukhdoom Aly 
Khan, Killedar of Seringapatam with a garrison of his 
most trusty troops, took leave of the Baja with the 
usual formalities early in September (1761) and 
proceeded towards Bangalore where other events de- 
manded his presence ’’ (Wilks, 0 . c., I. 486). Haidar’s 
position as the Begent or Sarvadhikari of Mysore has 
been set out in full elsewhere in the course of this work, 
with the necessary references (see Ante pp. 2-56-256, 
280-290 supra). For the nearest parallel, we must turn 
to England. In English History, we read of the Barons 
assuming authority to appoint guardians and councils of 
Begency during the minority of a newly ascended 
monarch. Thus, for Henry III the Barons appointed 
William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, as Sector Begis et 
Begni, together with a small assistant council. For 
Richard II a council of Begency was provided by the 
joint action of the young king himself and the magnates. 
On the accession of Edward V, his father’s councillors 
assumed the power and appointed Bichard, Duke of 
Gloucester, as Protector. When a reigning king provided 
for his succession. Parliament chose subsequently to 
alter his arrangements, as in the case of the arrangements 
made by Henry V and Henry VIII. All modem 
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provisions for a regency are of course made by Act of 
Parliament. 

(2) Sources of Mysore History of the Usurpation 
Period. 1761-1799. 

Por the history of Mysore during the usurpation 
period (1761-1799), Wilks’ Historical Sketches of the 
South of hhdia in an attempt to trace the History of 
Mysoor (2 vole. 1810) is the main source of information. 
Wilks lived too close to the times of Haidar All and 
T(ipu Sultan and he generally writes from direct know- 
le^e of materials to which he had ready access (and 
which he does not always cite), and from the testimony 
of others who actually witnessed or took part in the 
events he describes. While Wilks’ work thus forms an 
indispensable authority for the period, it is more, as 
its title itself indicates, “ an attempt to trace the History 
of Mysoor ” than a detailed history of the kingdom. 
Indeed, “ the characters of Haidar and Tipu and their 
history,” as Sir Murray Hammick has recently observed, 
“ were the chief interests for him in his book, and this 
fact perhaps hindered him from looking at certain 
episodes of the period from the point of view of the 
Buling Family, to which Haidar in the main and Tipu 
during part of his sway, paid formal homage ” (see 
Note OH Col, Mark Wilks in the 1980 edition of Wilks’ 
Mysoor, vol. I. p. xii). A critical and comparative study 
of the sources now available to us enables us to develop 
the history of the period from this broader standpoint, 
along modem lines, correcting and supplementing Wilks 
wherever necessary. • 

Among these, Mir Hussain Ali £han Kiimapi’s History 
of Hydur Naik and Tipu Sultan (also styled Neshauni- 
Hyduri, written in Persian and completed in the early 
years of the 19th century, and translated into EngliJi 
VOL. II. ccc 
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and firat published in 1842 by G(d. W. Miles) and the 
anonymous work Hctidar-Ndntdk, a manuscript Bakhar 
in Kannada completed in 1784, occupy the foremost place 
as representing the genuine chronicles of the times of 
Haidar and Tipu from the local point of view. Both 
these sources are invaluable authorities for tracing the 
main currents of the history of the period, internal and 
external, though Kirmapi writes from the Muslim point 
of view and the author of the Haidar~NSmdh, who 
narrates from direct knowledge, is partial to Haidar and 
at times glosses over facts inconvenient to bis patron. 
What make Kirmani particularly valuable is the special 
note he strikes in regard to the Trichinopoly episode. 
This is confirmed by the Fort St. George Records as set out 
in the text of this work in the appropriate places. Col. 
Miles remarks in in a note in his Preface at p. XVI : 

“ Except with regard to Trichinopoly, it (the History of 
Kirmapi) is generally consistent with Onne’s account to 
1760.” Kirmapi (at pp. 244-247) describes how 
Muhammad All obtained Mysore’s help while besieged 
at Trichinopoly, and how he thus “ gained the victory 
over his enemies " and later how the Mysore Chief was 
obliged to leave Trichinopoly “by the violation of the 
li'reaty made with him by Muhammad All ” (p. 245). 
Also, how after taking Pondicherry through English aid, 
Muhammad All plundered the Mansabdsrs and Jagirdars 
of the Arcot Subah and “ raised the standard of in- 
dependence, and rebelled against the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad;” how the Nizam thought of displacing Muham- 
mad All with the aid of Haidar and thus taking 
possession of the Kamatic for himself. The Nizam is said 
to have written to Haidar " setting forth that a body of 
English merchants, through the medium of the rebellious 
souba of the Kamatic, had taken into their heads the vain 
desire of chieftainship and rule, and had fearlessly raised 
the standard of usurpation in that quarter. ” He 
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cooclades that Haidar joined the Niz&m. with his forces 
to Adoni and with Basalat Jang, the Nizam’s brother, 
went towards Madras. Kirmini, however, notes that 
“ another historian ” has given a different version of this 
affair. According to this historian, he says, Mnhammad 
All got “ perplexed and uneasy ” when he heard of the 
“ prowess and discipline of the Nawab’s (Haidar’s) 
troop, and the promptitude of his military equipments, ” 
and regarding that his (Haidar’s) rise would mean his 
own fall and “ moreover apprehensive that the afhir of 
Trichinopoly, where he had so grossly violated his faith, 
still rankled like a thorn in the breast of the Nawab, 
and God forbid, lest he should consequently turn his 
views towards Arcot, and with the energy of Khodadad, 
seize his country and wealth, ” Muhammad All induced 
the English, his friends, to send a vakil to Hyderabad 
and persuade the NizSm to take the conquest of Balaghat. 
“His secret plan was, if possible, to take Mysore, if 
Haidar was unprepared, and retain it ; if not, join him 
and operate advantageously in the destruction of his 
rebel Soubadsr’’ (i.e., Muhammad All). 

Both the accounts make it plain that Haidar vowed 
vengeance against Muhammad Ali for the treachery he 
had played in the matter of the surrender of Trichinopoly 
to Mysore. In the campaign of Haidar that ended with 
the Treaty of Mangalore (March 11, 1784), Tipu, 
according to Eirmapi, marched his army into “ Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly (Nathumuffffur) (p. 418). His soldiers 
plundered Tanjore. Then he " spurred the steed of his 
plans and projects towards Nathumuggur ’’ (i.e., 
Trichinopoly). He is said to have ^appointed amils 
and independent Killedars and large garrisons to 
various places in Trichinopoly area (such as Ariya- 
lur, Udaiyar-palayam, etc.) and plundered Srlrangam, 
Jambake4varam, etc. Tipu then left towards Ealicote 
(Calicut) and joined his father (p. 420). Haidar, “with 
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the intention to rednce as many of the pargcmas 
and towns of that (Trichinopoly) country under his own 
authority as he possibly could,” marched to Trichinopoly 
and despatched his horse in front. Tipu and Lally were 
appointed to the western side of Trichinopoly (p. 424) 
and Saiyid Sahib was despatched with infantry to conquer 
the country of Tanjore and Trichinopoly (Hatkumuggaf) 
(p, 430). [See Vol. Ill, Chap. V. of this work, for a 
more detailed treatment of this subject with special 
reference to Kirmani among other sources.] 

This apart, while the chronological accuracy of the 
Haidar-Namdh for the affairs of the period 1761-1782 
is undoubted, the ^aka dates for the events invariably 
tallying with the A.D. dates, Kirmani generally appears 
more as a verbose writer than as an accurate historian, 
for he adopts an ornate style with an exuberance of 
similies and metaphors, and the Eijira dates he gives 
for the events do not always tally with the A.D. dates. 
Nevertheless Kirmani seems to show in his narrative 
some acquaintance with earlier sources of information. 
He has, however, to be used with caution, making due 
allowance for literary flourishes and checking his dates 
with reference to other sources. 

£loy Joze Correa Peixoto’s impublished Memoirs of 
Hyder Ally (1770), M.M. De La Tour’s Ayder AH (1784) 
and Captain Francis Eobson’s Li/e of Hyder Ally (1786), 
among the contemporary European accounts of the life 
and times of Haidar, so far available, are next of consi- 
derable value for the history of Haidar’s period of office 
as the Eegent and Generalissimo of Mysore (1761-1782). 
Bobson and De La Tour are, in particular, contempo- 
rary authorities for the war of 1767-1769, in which they 
both took part. (The First Mysore War ending with the 
Treaty of Madras, 17 69) . Col. Wilks refers to De La Tour 
in his work (1. 687) in a foot-note. From a single state- 
ment of bis, Col. Wilks draws an adverse inference against 
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him and his general credibility as a reorder of what he 
saw or heard. This seems ra^er hard on him. Though 
he has to be used, like many other writers of his period, 
with due care, he supplies many details which others do 
not even hint at, much less refer to or describe. Bobson 
is not referred to by Wilks, though Sir Murray Hammick, 
the Editor of his work, mentions him in his foot-notes 
(e.g., I. 549, 687 et seq). While Bobson, the English 
writer who was a Lieutenant in Col. Smith’s army, 
generally writes from the English point of view, Peixoto, 
the Portuguese writer, and De La Tour, the French 
writer, who were European officers under Haidar, show 
an intimate acquaintance with the affairs of .Mysore 
during the period they served respectively under him. 
Their writings, which add to the information derived from 
other sources, are, however, to be used with caution, as 
they are sometimes prone to exaggerate and record from 
hearsay. The Memoirs of Hyder Aly Khan and Tippoo 
Sultan appended to Major Charles Stewart’s A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Oriental Library of Tippoo Sultan 
(1809), though slightly earlier in point of date than 
Wilks’ work, are brief but uncritical accounts compiled 
mostly from unsifted materials, and hence require to be 
approached with prudence. 

Among other European sources, Adrian Moens’ 
Memorandum (1781) embodying an account of Haidar 
Ali (published in Selections from the Records of the 
Madras Government — Dutch Records, No. 13) is of some 
value as throwing interesting light on Haidar’s relations 
with Malabar and Travancore down to 1781, though it 
is not wholly trustworthy. Captain Innes Mnnro’s A 
Narrative of Military Operations on ^he Coromandel 
Coast (1789) contains a firsthand account of the early 
phases of the war of 1780-1784 (The Second Mysore 
War) from the English point of view by one who per- 
sonally took part in it against Haidar, and forms an 
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admirable supplement to other sources. Lieut. Col. 
William Fullarton’s A View oj English Interests in India 
(1787) and the Memoirs of the Late War in Asia (1788) 
by an oGBcer of Col. Baillie’s detachment, are of value as 
throwing sidelights on the war in its later phases, down 
to the conclusion of the Treaty of Mangalore (1784). Lt. 
Col. William Kirkpatrick’s Select Letters of Tippoo 
Sultan (1811), generally a work of considerable interest 
from the point of view of the administration of Tipu, 
contains also invaluable material for the political history 
of the early years of Tipu’s regime down to 1786. The 
Poona Residency Correspondence, Vol. Ill (1937), 
published by the Government of Bombay, is of inesti- 
mable value as containing documents throwing a flood 
of light on the diplomatic background of the war of 
1790-1792 (The Third Mysore War) ending with the 
Definitive Treaty of Seringapatam (1792), while Lieut. 
Roderick Mackenzie’s A Sketch of the War with Tippoo 
Sultaun (2 Vols, 1793-1794), Major Dirom’s i4 Narrative 
of the Campaign in India, which terminated the War 
with Tippoo Sultan (1793) and Lieut. Edward Moor’s 
Narrative of Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment, 
etc, (1794), are equally valuable sources for the 
different phases of that war. For the war which 
terminated with the fall of Seringapatam and the death 
of Tipu Sultan {The Fourth Mysore War, 1799), Col. 
Alexander Beatson’s A View of the Origin and Conduct 
of the War with Tippoo Sultaun (1800) forms an 
excellent authority. 

Among the documents, the Letters published in the 
volumes of the JSelections from the Peshwa Daftar 
(Nos. 29, 35 to 38) are of value for the Mysore-Mahratta 
relations down to about 1780, while those published in 
the volumes of the Calendar of Persian Correspondence 
(Nos. 1 to 6) are useful for the Mysore-Karnatic-e«(m- 
English relations down to 1785. The select extracts 
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from the manuscript volumes of Military Constdtationt, 
Secret Consultations, Country Correspondence, Tellicherry 
Factory Records (Diaries and Letters Received), Military 
Sundries, Despatches to England, etc., of the Fort 
St. George Records, preserved in the Madras Record 
Ofice, and the documents published or referred to in the 
Selections from Letters, Despatches, etc., in the Bombay 
Secretariat (Maratha Series), Press List of Records of 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India, etc., 
are of unique interest as adding to our direct knowledge 
of the affairs of the period down to 1799 from the 
Mysore point of view, while the documents published in 
G. U. Aitchison’s A Collection ot Treaties, Engagements 
and Sunnads (Yol. IX, 19091 and the Mysore State 
Papers (Yol. I, 1920) give us an insight into the Mysore 
Treaties and the Rana Correspondence which led to the 
restoration of the kingdom of Mysore to the Mysore 
Koyal Family in 1799. 
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(1) Thb Stobt op the Conquest op Bednub. 

Basappa Nayaka II of Ikkeri or Eeladi died in 1754 
and of what followed, we have several versions. Among 
these are the following with their probable dates : 
Haidar-Ndmah (1784) ; Da La Tour (1784) ; Bobson 
(1786); Elrmani (1800); Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam (1800- 
1804) ; and Wilks (1810). These different versions are 
briefly set down below. 

The story as told in the “Haidar-Ndmah" : The earliest 
contemporary version is to be found in the Haidar- 
Ndmdh. This work introduces us to the episode 
immediately after the conquest of Chitaldrug. During 
Haidar’s stay in Chitaldrug, we are told, he made known 
to the PalegSir, Medekere Nayaka, the following : “ Before 
we set out on this expedition against you, we wrote to 
the state of Bednur, seeking their assistance in accord- 
ance with the terms of their agreement with Mysore 
(kardru). Great irregularity having prevailed in 
Bednur, our harkdrs demanded a reply from Dewan 
Nanjaiya and Nirvapaiya. The latter directed a negative 
reply being given, while the scribe insisted on some 
lame excuse being pleaded. Thereupon Dafedar Bhad- 
rana-Timma of the Gollar community said that it was 
ill-becoming on their part to write like that to a person 
like Haidar, who, having lately superseded the king of 
Mysore, had succeeded to the headship of that State 
itself {samsthdnddhipati). At this the scribe became 
exasperated and bawled out : “ * If Gollars become coun- 
cillors or advisers on matters of State, why should we be 
here ? ’ Taking him’ at his word, the authorities of 
Bednur have accordingly sent me an ill-mannered reply 
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(A:i}u vakka^e). Moreover a woman is administering 
that State now, and much looseness prevails there. What 
do you say now?” Whereupon Medekere Nsyaka 
represented as follows: “The last king of Bednur 
adopted a person by name Ghannabasappa Nayaka and 
installed him on the throne. On the old king’s death, 
his queen Virammaji (B3ni Virammi^i), having con- 
tracted an intimacy with one Nimbaiya, bestowed on 
him the office of Sarvadhikdri or Chief Minister. 
Disgusted with this state of affiiirs. Ghannabasappa 
Nayaka manouvred to get Nimbaiya’s connection with 
the Bednur palace severed. Not tolerating this, 
Virammaji, one day, during the act of shampooing 
through a professional athlete {jettiya kaiyinda yeijne 
vattuvdgd), had Ghannabasappa treacherously strangled 
by the neck and buried in a pit (kritrimadinda Ghanna- 
basappa Ndyakana koralu hisukisi guniyalli hdki). 
Then Virammaji had another boy adopted. Since then 
she has been as usual conducting the administration in 
close association with Nimbaiya. Krishpappa Nayaka 
of Eallakere has been one of the administrative officers 
there {kdrvhdri). The old officers of State {halabas) 
have fallen to the background ; even Dalavai Vira- 
bhadra Nayaka has been removed from power. There is 
no strength or vigour in the army. As regards Channa- 
basappa NSyaka, further, it was found, his life had not 
completely gone out (purd prdna hogiralilla) when he 
was buried. He rebreathed and rose op from the pit 
{usurutirugi gwn,iyinda eddu bandu). Since then he has 
been living with me in Ghitaldrng. The kingship of 
Bednur must be secured for him.” Haidar said in reply that 
he would do so. Accordingly he sent for the Pretender, 
that false Baja who had been resurrected (tt- stillu mdtina 
Gaibu rdja netnbava/na harass bheti tegedu kondu), and, 
accompanied bylhim and Medekere Nayaka, proceeded 
on an expedition to Nagar {Haid-Ndm,, ff. 26-27). 
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It will be seen beie that the son adopted by Basappa 
Kayaka II is suggested to have tried to get rid of 
Nimbaiya ; that yTrammaji therefore tried to get rid of 
him ; and that he escaped with his life from the grave, 
having yet a little life in him, and that he had been in 
the custody of the Palegar of Chitaldrug, who espoused 
his cause with Haidar, who agreed to do so and started 
on bis expedition. There is, however, no reference in 
this version to either the second adopted son or to the 
murder being an accomplished fact, though the author 
of the Haidar-Ndmdh does not evince any belief in the 
story of the rising from the grave and suggests that the 
man introduced by the Pajegar was only a pretender 
— that false Baja who was brought into existence for the 
purpose of the insurrection. 

De La Tour’s Version : According to De La Tour, 
“ the son of the Queen of Canara had escaped from Rana 
Bidnoor (i.e,, Bednur), capital of that kingdom, and 
came to the 8oba (i.e., Haidar) atBisnagar (i.e., Basava- 
patna)*, to implore his assistance, that his mother might 
be compelled to put him in possession of the kingdom of 
his ancestors — ^the regency of which she had held since 
the death of her husband, the late king, and father of 
young prince, and still retained it, though her son had 
arrived at the age prescribed by law for him to take 
charge of the government himself.” De La Tour adds 
that “ the young prince ” was “ favorably received, and 
bis mother was cited, by an ambassador of Haidar, to 
appear before the Suba (i.e., himself) at a time fixed. 
This woman, who possessed a degree of courage unusual 


BiskvipatQi described by De Le Tonr es the " kingdom of Bisnsgar or 
Besiepatun." Sea as to this identifloation, p. 437, f.n. 101 mpra. Baaa- 
▼Spa^ is now a ruined riliage in the N. W. ot Channagici. Originally 
the aeat ot the Baaavapatpa ehiefa, afterwards known as the Tarlkere 
Pa}egara, it was taken by the Bednur chief abont the middle of the ITth 
century. The Mahrattas then goi possession and Haidar wrested it 
from them in or about 1763. 
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in her sex, and who, from the anarchy that had long 
reigned in the Mogol’s empire, was habituated to despise 
the orders of the emperor and his officers, replied to the 
ambassador of Haidar, that she was queen, and knew 
no superior. On this answer, which Hyder expected, 
war was determined on against the queen.” (De La 
Tour, O.C., I. 81-82). It is clear from this version that 
Ghannabasava, the son adopted by Basappa Nayaka 
II, chafed under the restraints put upon him by Bapi 
Ylrammaji despite his approaching the age at which he 
could succeed to the throne, and escaped from her 
control and sought Haidar’s aid at Basavapatna, and 
Haidar, in his capacity of Nawab of Sira, called 
Ylrammaji to explain her conduct. She refused and 
war followed! It will be seen that De La Tour men- 
tions only Ghannabasappa, the first adopted son, and 
makes no reference either to the second adopted son 
or the pretender. 

Hobson’s Narrative : According to Bobson, it would 
seem that Basappa Nayaka II had, at his death, 
nominated his (adopted) son Ghannabasappa, aged then 
about nine years, to succeed him on the throne.* He 
was duly installed and his name made use of in all 
matters relative to the State. This continued for nearly 
a year, when, it is stated, the Queen (Yirammaji) formed 
a design against the young Baja’s life, in favour of her 
brother.* But a “ friend ” of the late Baja, Basappa 


3. Bobson, Life of Syier My, 88-32. Bobson gives the name et the son 
es *' Chineves Appleh," which is » oorrnpted form of " Chinnabes- 
appa.” He bad evidently been ad( 9 ted before he was “appointed," 
as Bobson says, to “ succeed him in the goveijiment." Bobson was, 
it is clear, not aware of bis adoption. 

8. The name of the “ brother ” referred to is not mcnSioned by Bobson, 
That he was identical with Virammaji’s matemai uncle’s son — 
Simalehhara IH— there can be no doubt, for he was a oeusin of the 
Bapi and young enough— being but an infant to be treated as her eon 
and taken in adoption. He was, according to other sources, th 
youngest son of her matemai uncle Ghannabasappa, 
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Nsyaka II, however, stood in the way.^ He evidently 
made overtures to the neighbouring Pilegar of Chitaldrug 
and contrived to patch up an arrangement with him for 
securing the life of Channabasappa. Eobson says that 
this “ friend of the Bajah ” found means “ to remove 
him from court, (t.e., Eani Virammaji’s court) and sent 
him secretly to the care ’’ of the Palegar of Chitaldrug. 
Here he remained in safety for eight years, ^ to the time 
of Haidar’s conquest of Chitaldrug. “It was here,” 
says Eobson, “Hyder received the first impression of 
recovering the Biddenoor country ; the reinstating the 
young Bajah being the most favourable circumstance, 
and the most conducive to his secret design. A plan 
was now formed between the young Bajah, Hyder, and 
the Polligar Chief, to re-establish the Bajah in his 
country, for which service it was stipulated that Hyder 
should receive, besides a valuable present, forty lakhs of 
rupees for the expence of the undertaking, and he swore, 
without reserve, to the faithful performance of the 
treaty.” 

According to Eobson, the first adopted son was saved 
by a friend of Basappa Nayaka II and was despatched to 
the Palegar of Chitaldrug, who negotiated a treaty with 
Haidar for his restoration on certain terms. This version 
suggests that the adoptee was saved before any attempt 
on his life was actually made on him by Virammaji’s 

i. Bobaon stylei him '* the frianS of (be Bejab " but be mentions no name. 
He must have been Interested in Channabasappa, the adoptee. 
Otherwise, he would not have taken the extreme step he took of 
openingnp negotiations with the Fa|egar of Ohitaldmg, tbeherediUry 
enemy of BednOr. Was he Lingappa of UGdbidaie, who was imprisoned 
by the Ban! Virsmmaji at kumai and later escaped from imprison- 
ment and helped Haidar? 

6. Ghannabasappa'a age at the time of Haidar's invasion was, according 
to Wilks, 17. Bobaon agrees with him, for if he was 9 years old, as he 
says, at the time of hia auoceaaion, mad if within “near a year" he waa 
sent away from Bednur to Ohitaldmg, and he was there eight years 
in hiding, he would have been juat nearing 18 at the time hia cause 
was taken up by Haidar. 
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agents. ‘The story of the jeUi seems thus entirely 
discounted. 

KirmSni’s Version ; Eirm&Di suggests neither two adop- 
tions nor the rise of a pretender (KirmSni, o.c., 128-182). 
According to him (Ibid), Vframmaji had “ lately formed 
an illicit connection with a slave ” — he means a mean 
subordinate — and the country, with all its fertility and 
riches, like the eyes of the blind, had become totally 
deprived of light, while the hearts of the people, by the 
tyranny and oppression of the dissolute Bani, was sorely 
afQicted ; that the sounds of complaint and grief were 
heard in every street and market ; that on all sides, 
thieves and robbers laid hold on the property of the poor ; 
that the men were ashamed of obeying their ruler, and 
had shut themselves up in their houses, and the women, 
licentious, fearless, and drunk with the wine of immodesty, 
ornamenting their hair, and (painting) their faces, gave 
themselves up to sensuality, and the men had no power 
to correct or reprove, even the women of their own 
families ; and that, they gave themselves up to dalliance 
in the open streets and markets, and walked about in 
eager expectation of their lovers. Truly, if rulers noted 
for want of sense be appointed to govern and protect a 
country, what hopes of comfort or safety can be 
entertained by their subjects? It appeared, therefore, 
improper that the government of such a fine province 
should be held by such a person, and that a bad woman 
should govern so beautiful and fertile a country was 
unreasonable ; besides this, she had rebelled against (Sira) 
government.” Thus reported, according to Eirmani, the 
news-writers of Haidar to him about t^e state of affairs 
at Bednur (Ibid, 126). The Bapi, according to him, 
had set such a bad example that e\ cryone in 
her country — man and woman — had gone wrong 
and that the Bapi had so far gone as to be unfit 
to rule so beautiful a country. And then— according to 
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KTitn a ni — the news-writers intimated that “ there 
was a man (it was said), a descendant of the chiefs of 
that country (i.e., Bedndr) ; but he was void of sense and 
intelligence — for, notwithstanding he had laboured hard 
and schemed much, in the hope to obtain the chief 
authority, he could effect nothing” {Ibid, 129). This 
reference to the '‘descendant of the chiefs of that 
country ” seems a reference to Channabasappa Nayaka, 
the adopted son of Basappa Nayaka -II, who evidently, 
according to this version, had not only laboured and 
schemed but also had failed in all his attempts to get 
back bis rights established. Later, it is stated by Kirmapi 
{Ibid, 130) that Haidar, having learnt all this about Bednur 
from the news-writers, sent “ searching spies and able 
intelligencers ” to “ collect correct information ” respec- 
ting the government of Bednur, and that from the “ full 
and distinct account ” he received from them, he saw 
action was necessary. And then, when Haidar reached 
Ohitaldrug, matters were evidently so arranged — through 
the agency of these very spies and intelligencers — that the 
“ descendant of the chiefs of that country ” came into 
touch with him. " About this time also,” Kirmapi 
writes, “ the person who was ambitious of obtaining the 
government of Bednore, and who, as has been already 
stated, desired an opportunity to establish his claim, had 
sought refuge in Chitaldroog, and, under the auspicious 
star of his goood fortune, was introduced to the Nawaub 
(Haidar All). This person promised and engaged, 
through the medium of the Chief of Chitaldroog, to 
gird his loins in the service of the Nawaub; and stated 
that he considered the service of that victorious Chief as 
au honor to his house ; and that he entreated the Nawaub 
to proceed quickly to the punishment of the Bani, whose 
government was a display of caprice, and who, like a 
man, galloped over the field of license, and extinguish the 
torch of her immodesty with the water of the sword, and 
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give to the world (the people of which had their lives on 
their lips from her oppression and tyranny) comfort, 
consolation, a new life. Seeing that the appearance of 
things was conformable to his hopes and wishes, the 

Nawaub Bahadur agreed to the prayer of this man 

marched towards Nuggur (i.e., Bednur) '' (Ibid, 131). 
The person referred to here by Klrmani should be iden- 
tified with the person mentioned by him earlier, whom 
we have identified already with Ghannabasappa, the son 
adopted by Basappa Nayaka II. This would suggest that 
he was alive at the time of Haidar’s invasion and that 
it was he who repaired to Haidar and sought bis aid 
against Vlrammaji, his adopted mother. The reasons 
advanced by him against his adopted mother were first 
of all that she had formed an illicit liason and had set a 
bad example to her subjects who had gone wrong in their 
morals on account of her, and that her government was 
“ a display of caprice " and oppressive and tyrannous. 
There is no mention by Ktrmani of either the second 
adoptee or the pretender who personated so cunningly 
the first adoptee and was .in turn deceived by Haidar. 
The “ man ” mentioned by Kirmani is identified by De 
La Tour also with the first adopted son of Basappa 
Nayaka II.^ That Oe La Tour makes mention of only 
the son adopted by Basappa Nayaka II will be clear from 
the context in which his name appears in his History 
(De La Tour, o.c., I. 81). 

The story as ^old in the “Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam" : 
According to this work, it ?is clear that Channabasava 
died on July 8, 1757, how it is not stated. Within 17 
days of his death, Virammaji took in adoption Somate- 
khara 111,^ and put him on the tttrone. He was 

6. This identifiostion b; De Iis Tear was fint noted by Coi. Miles in his 

translation of KtrmiQi, see Kirmini, o.e., 131, f.n, g. 

7. According to this work, Ohsnnabasappa died on July 18, 1757 {Uvara, 

Aravaoa iu, S). His rnle lasted for 5 years, from 17M ^to 1767. Soma 

Sekhara III was put on the throne on August 14,1767 (ISrant, 6rtvafit 

to. 5). Bee Hs. N. 7. ai7*518. 
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evidently an infant and this facilitated the continuance 
of her own rale, at least until her nominee came of age. 
As mentioned in the text of this work, he was the 
youngest son of her maternal uncle Ghanna-Virappa, 
who was the Pattapa-Setti or the leading merchant of 
Bankapur. The Kepidi-Nripa-Vijayam makes no 
mention of the pretender and does not give any indication 
of how Ghannabasappa came by his end. Nor does it 
furnish any details of the war that led to the final defeat 
and death of Bani Virammaji. Lingappa-Eavi, the author 
of the work, stops rather abruptly his narrative, with the 
curt statement that VirammSiji and Somadekhara ruled 
for five years and six months from livara, Srdvana ba. 
b to Chitrabhdnu, Mdgha iu. S (1757-1763), when the 
kingdom (of Bednur) ceased to exist. And with it, he 
adds, “ here ends the kingdom of the ^ivabhaktas ” 
(Ke. N. V., 223). It may, however, be inferred that 
these details are omitted by Linganpa-Eavi for the obvious 
reason that they do not pertain to the object of bis 
narrative, which was to chronicle the deeds of charity 
done by the kings of Eejadi, who were pious devotees 
of Siva. 

ITilks’ Version : According to Wilks, Basappa Nayaka 
II left as his heir an adopted son named Ghanna- 
Basappa Nayaka, about 17 years of age, under the 
guardianship of his widow Bapi Virammaji, until he 
should himself have attained sufficient experience. The 
Bapi — so this version runs — ^had formed a connection of 
shameless publicity with a person named Nimbaiya, 
evidently a subordinate of hers. The notoriety and 
public scandal of this attachment had drawn tmimad- 
versions from the young Bsja (Ghanna-Basappa Nayaka 
III), and the lovers had found it expedient, in 1757, to 
remove this rude observer by employing a jetti (a pro- 
fessional athlete) while shampooing him in his bath, to 
dislocate his neck and destroy him. In his place, they 
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selected an adopted infant to fill the throne. Thus 
passed some five years, when a pretender started in the 
land announcing himself as Channabasappa, saved by 
an artifice of the jeiti, concealed in his house for five 
years and escaped in time to implore the protection of 
his neighbours in the recovery of his patrimony. This 
is the story told by Wilks.^ It postulates two adoptions, 
one by Basappa Nayaka II at or before his death, and 
another by Virammaji after his death, besides bringing 
into being a pretender, who seeks to palm himself off as 
the person adopted by Basappa Nayaka II. 

We have set out above the different versions relating 
to what befell Channabasava, the adopted son of 
Basappa Nayaka II. The point for determination is 
whether he really survived the attempt on his life said to 
have been made by or at the instance of Bapi 
Virammaji, Queen of Bednur. Whether Virammaji got 
rid of him herself or instigated some one else to get 
rid of him, need not detain us for any length of time, 
as it may be granted that in any event it would 
have been to her interest if he were put out of the way. 
Where versions relating to a historical event differ, 
as in the present case, a mere interpretation of sources 
may not help to solve the most important problem. It 
is necessary to compare the oldest preserved versions 
with their descriptions and to judge how far their cha- 
racter agrees or disagrees with the descriptions given in 
the later ones. Only then would we perceive the typical 
qualities of the writers and the circumstances under 
which the later developments came about. Such a 
confronting of versons, earlier and later, would help us 
to know the character of the versions 'developed by the 

8. Wilks, o.r., I. 603-S08. Wilks does not quote his sutboritv. But bis 
version is probably based on wbat Badr.u-ZainaD, whom be mentions 
later, should have narrated to him (IMd, 609, f. n.). Wilks’ version hae 
been given above nearly in bis own words. 

von. 11 


DDD 
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different writers”. Applying this principle of inter- 
pretation, we see that the version appearing in the 
Haidar-Ndmdh, which is the earliest known, barring 
that of De La Tour, which is secondary in character and 
value, suggests that Channabasappa did not die as the 
result of the attempt made on him and was saved and 
made his way- to the Ghitaldrug Palegar, who protected 
him safely until he got Haidar to take up his cause. The 
author of the Haidar-Ndmah, however, does not seem 
to believe in the story of his having been saved. And 
for that very reason he calls the man introduced by the 
Ghitaldrug Palegar “ that pretender who was known as 
the G-aibu Baja." De La Tour’s version represents 
Ghannabasava as meeting Haidar in person at Basava- 
patna and requesting bis aid against his adopted mother 
Virammaji, who had kept him out of his kingdom, 
though he was of age to assume charge of it. This 
makes a further departure which is not confirmed by any 
other version, especially the meeting of Haidar at Basa- 
vapatna, while there is a total omission of the name of the 
Ghitaldrug Palegar, which several other versions mention 
in this connection. This version, therefore, seems farther 
away from the actual truth. Eobson’s version, though 
two years later in point of date, seems nearest the truth 
in certain particulars. It represents Ghannabasava as 
having been saved from the hands of the Rani, even 
before any attempt was made on him and that by a friend 
of his adopted father. This makes the long story of the 
jetti being employed by the Bani to do away with him 
nothing but an invention just like the other one that 
represents him as having been buried alive mistakenly as 
dead and as having later escaped from the grave with 
life to the Ghitaldrug Palegsr, who later introduced him 
to Haidar. 

9. See, on thm point ot methodolog;, J. Prnselt in ArcHv OrieniaUa, Vol. X. 

S, December 1998. 
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It is possible that these latter versions, which we see in 
the full blown form in Wilks, were stories current from 
the earliest days, which, in due course, came to oust the 
true story, of which probably we have the simplest form 
in Hobson. Seeing the inimical attitude of the Batii, a 
friend of the father of Channabasava quietly managed 
to secure and send him away to the Chitaldrug Palegar, 
who later made him a political catspaw in his own 
interests. This version would make Channabasava live 
until after he meets Haidar, in which case the inference 
would follow that though the story was current that he 
had died long back, he was actually alive and had come 
to claim his kingdom in company with Haidar, his 
restorer. This has the merit of reconciling all the 
versions which represent Channabasava as both escaping 
from the liatii’s clutches and meeting, after some years 
of hidden life, Haidar in his camp and asking for his aid 
against the ESni. Kirmani’s version, which, as might be 
expected, is graphic to a degree, is entirely in 
keeping with this view of the matter. It represents 
Channabasava not only as living but as a live individual 
visiting Haidar and as having a long conversation with 
him and promising “ to gird his loins in the service of 
the Nawaub.” But the Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam represents 
Channabasava as having died on July 8, 1757, and states 
that on this event occurring, Eani Virammaji took in 
adoption her maternal uncle’s son in his place and 
carried on the administration in his name. How to 
reconcile the death, so definitely mentioned, with the 
representation in tbe other sources that Channabasava 
either escaped from the Bani's hands, or from the grave 
to which he had been consigned, or from the Jetti's mur> 
derous deed to the Chitaldrug Palegar ? It is i^”ite possible 
that the Bani believed that he had been done away with, 
agreeably to the stories made current at the time, and the 
author of the Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam believed in it and set 

PPP* 
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down the date of his alleged death, the day fixed being 
the one on which ho was alleged to have died, while 
actually he had been saved from the alleged unfriendly 
clutches of the Rani and sent away out of her sight by 
the friend of his 'adopted father, and from hiding later 
resurrected to wreak his vengeance on the Rani with the 
aid of Haidar. From the point of view suggested above, 
it would follow that all the versions which represent 
Channabasava as living at the time of Haidar, contain a 
measure of truth in them ; that the Haidar-N amah's 
disbelief in the identity of the so-called pretender with 
Channabasava, the actual adoptee of Basappa Nayaka II, 
was either a natural or an assumed one, more probably 
the former than the latter, though it suited Haidar’s 
purposes very well ; and that the statement made by the 
axithov oHheKeladuNripa-Vijay am was one set down 
in the honest belief that Channabasava had died — as was 
possibly given out at the time — when he, with the aid 
of his father’s friend, left the R&ni’s protection. 

(2) TibonAl. 

Tirundl : a Tamil word, hterally meaning holy day. 
From and after the memorable reign of Erishnadevaraya, 
the Vijayanagar King (1509-1530), Sri-Vaishpavism grew 
in strength throughout the Vijayanagar kingdom (see 
Mys. Gas., II. iii. 1908-24, 2009, 2097-2101, etc.). One 
result ol this advance of §r1. V aishnavisin was the importa- 
tion of Tamil words into Telugu, the home language of 
the kings, which also spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the Peninsula, including the Tamil and 
Kannada Districts. Another result was that Tamil 

• t 

words came to be freely used in popular conversation, 
with the further consequence that they came into vogue 
even in the literature of the day. Thus, Allasani Pedda- 
narya, the court-poet of Krishnaraya, uses this very 
word Tirundl in a well-known verse in the introductory 
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portion of his famous poem Manuoharitramu, The 
passage runs as follows : simha bhudhara Tirundllakum 
digu sura prakarambulu (I. 39). The word Tirunal was 
likewise adopted into the Kannada language, when des- 
cribing the festival days connected with temples. See, 
for instance, reference to Gajendra-Tirun&l (ante, I. 
186-186) and Nanjardja-Tirunal (ante, p. 597 of 
this Vol.), etc. Even earlier incorporation of Tamil 
words has been traced. Thus, in Kaiikhandam 2 (180), 
the word Unnamale is used for Apitakuchamba, and 
Annamale for Arundchaiam; similarly the words 
manndse and ponndse in the same verse. In Mdrkandeya- 
Purdnam, we have the word Avisdli, a Tamil word 
signifying " a woman who has gone wrong. ” In the 
Imukta-mdlyada of KrishnarSya, we have many Tamil 
words freely used. The following examples may be 
quoted : — Poravilamgdya (II. 97) ; Aluvdru (II. 94) ; 
Munnavdru (V. 92) ; Pentinwadi (IV . 30) ; Tedu in the 
sense “to search," “to desire” or “to wish for’’; 
Pdnydramu indicating “ cakes ” ; Odame (ornament) ; 
Sdvi (key) ; Bdpddi (having eaten) ; Moramu (the 
bamboo container in which sweepings are gathered for 
throwing out, generally used in households) ; and 
Nanju (poison), are other words found in the Amukta- 
mdlyada (see Vedam Venkataraya Sastri’s Edition, pp. 
61-52, for a more detailed note on the subject). Similarly, 
the continued absorption of Tamil words from ^ri- 
Vaishnava hagiology and religion into Kannada literature 
and inscriptions has to be explained, such absorption 
being both natural and necessary from the point of view 
of firl-Vaishijava religious practices ipken over. We 
may conclude this short note by quoting a popular 
Telugu song of unknown date — referring to Tirunal 
which runs as follows : sannalnya/m danchi danoki | 
sa/nchi ninda post post I Kanchi Tirundl chuda pote 
pots I sanchi poyerd, 0 f Sdghhavd j saneht poyera. 
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0 1 B&ghavcL\\. This may be translated literally thus: 
Pound and pound the best rice ; Pill and fill the sack ; 
Witnessing the Tirunal at Eanchi, the sacks are gone, 
Oh ! Baghava ! The sacks are gone. Oh ! Baghava I 
(The reference to Kanchi here is to Conjeeveram, the 
famous Sri-Vaishpava temple, not far from Madras ; 
Baghava is the presiding deity at Tiruvallur, the well- 
known ^ri-Yaishnava temple, between Madras and 
Arkonam). 

(3) On the Sovebbigntt op the Indian Powebs 
IN THE 18th CBNTUBT. 

If Mysore found in the Mahrattas a serious competitor 
to the sovereignty of the South of India in the 17th 
century (see Ante Vol. I. Appendix PP. 670-574), both 
these powers found themselves confronted in their 
objective by the Nizamate of the Deccan on the 
one hand and the Nazimate or Nawabship of Arcot on 
the other in the 18th century. During the period 
following the death of Aurangzib and the succession of 
weaklings to the Mughal Empire (down to 1748), 
centrifugal tendencies began to manifest themselves. 
The sovereignty of the Central Government at Delhi 
was in a nebulous state. The suzerainty of the Imperial 
Mughal was more nominal than real and the component 
parts of the Empire, fighting for their existence, sought 
to establish their sovereignty, each in its own way< 
A loose term, the word sovereignty in the 18th century 
carried with it the right on the part of a superior power 
to demand a monetary consideration from a less power- 
ful neighbour. Jhis, as understood at the time, was 
not literally tribute paid regularly by a chief or potentate 
to an organised power, but a “ levy ”, “ contribution ”, 
“ indemnity ”, exacted at the point of the sword, as is 
connoted by the terms chauth, sardeshmukhi, peshkash, 
khayt^atj^, etc., met with in contemporary literature. 
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The Nizam, the new-comer on the stage of the Deccan 
politics of the 18th century, was onginally the Mughal 
Subdddr of the Deccan and as such its virtual ruler. 
The Deccan was reckoned in Akbar’s time one of the 
subahi, of the Mughal Empire * At the head of each 
iabah there was a Subdddr or Governor, assisted by a 
Dewan (or Finance Minister) and a Faujddr (or head of 
the local militia) . The Subdddr had full civil and military 
control over the province and maintained a court 
modelled on that of the Mughal sovereign himself.® Each 
subah was subdivided into a number of sarkdrs, each 
sarkdr being split up into a number of pargattM, and 
each pargana was made up of a number of villages, each 
with its own local government When Aurangzib died in 
1707, Ghinkillich Ehan, better known as Asaf Jah, 
returned to his province of the Deccan, and became 
independent of Delhi about 1724. Nadir Shah invaded 
Delhi m 1739 and one result of it was that the office of 
Subdddr of the Deccan became in every way hereditary ® 
Asaf Jah established himself at Hyderabad and from there 
was supposed to contiol the vast territory which extended 

1 Under Akbar, the auhahs were 15 in number » later the ilinesubdha in 
tlic Deccan were added to them Under Aurangzib, the number of 
nubaJia weie raised from three to aiz in the Deccan and from 16 to 18 
in the north as the result of certain re arrangementa earned out in 
connection with the fixing of the terntoiial limits of the older provinces 
9 For a detailed account of the duties of these provincial offioerb, see 
V A Smith, AKbar tJbe Grtat Moqhult 380 et beq 
3 It 18 said, indeed, that Nadir Shah in his treatj with Muhammad Shah 
made a stii ulatioii that all the subadai^bips should beinade hereditary 
in the families which possessed them at that time It is suggested 
that he did this at the instance of Asaf Jab, who is said to have 
invited him to invade India m rovenge for the affront put on 
him by Muhammad Shah ** It has also been suggested that this article 
vras *' doubtless a stroke of polities in the FevBii.n conciueror to divide 
the forces of an Empire whMe strength was scfficiently established in 
the army of 120,000 men assembled to oppose hiu and which under 
an Emperor of another disposition, might revenge the insult sustained 
by faun (De La Tour, o c , 1*2) Dow’s Hindustan gives many 
stones which were current about the causes of the invasion of Nadir 
Shah According to them, Nadir Shah was invited to India by Asaf 
Jah and Sadat Khan See Llphinstone, o c., 720, f n 82 
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fiom tbe Gulf of Cambay to Bengal together with the 
peninsular courts from Cambay to the Gulf of Bengal. 
This area was reckoned a third part of the Mughal 
Empire ‘and comprised many really independent king- 
doms and states, which had neither been conquered by 
the Mughals nor over which they had ever even pretend- 
ed to hold sway. These included nominally the 
territories occupied by the Mahrattas, who not only 
disputed Mughal sovereignty but were also allowed 
to levy chauth and sardeshmukhi by the Emperor 
AurangzTb, a practice continued by Asaf Jah ; the 
kingdom of Ikkeri, which made up the whole of the 
Eanara country ; Cochin, Malabar and Travancore, 
into all which countries the Mughal army had never 
penetrated owing to the physical difficulties presented by 
them ; Mysore, only the outer fringes of which had been 
so far touched in the wake of Bijapur forces ; and the 
extreme South of India beyond Trichinopoly, comprising 
the Madura and Tinnevelly countries, over which the 
assertion of authority had been so far found all but 
impossible. The so-called “ subjection ” to the Mughal 
power was thus entirely nominal for the most part. This 
did not, however, prevent pretensions to suzerainty on 
the part of the Nizam when the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire became general. Nor did it prevent bis claim 
to nominate persons to the several sarkars forming the 
subahs, though this right to nominate was originally 
subject to confirmation by the Mughal Emperor. The 
headship of these sarkars was not hereditary and had 
always been made by the provincial subdddr concerned. 
Ihcladed among these in the Deccan was the Nawab- 
ship of Arcot, to which both the Nizam and the 
successors of Muhammad Shah, the Mughal Emperor, 
asserted their right in later times. This was the basis on 
which the fight to the Eamatic between the rival Nawabs 
and their supporters came to be sustained from about 1740, 
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-wben Dost Mi, the then Nawab, was attacked and killed 
in an invasion of the Mabrattas. The N&yFabsbip of 
Arcot, though not hereditary, had been in his family for 
some time. Added to it, he had a number of persons 
belonging to his family and holding under him near 
about Arcot the charge of small sarkars such as Vellore, 
Wandiwash, etc. The Nawab of Arcot also pretended 
to claim the overlordship of Tanjore, Madura and 
Tinnevelly and other places further south, which actually 
never recognised his claims. 

It was in this state of affairs that two foreign nations 
(i.e., the English and the French) sought to establish 
themselves in South India, pretending to help the local 
powers to settle their own differences while prejudicing 
the rights of third parties like Mysore. This was 
particularly so on the termination of the war in 
the Eamatic and the conclusion of the truce 
between the English and the French in 1758. A confe- 
rence was held at Sadras on 3rd January 1754, when a 
dispute arose between the two European powers as to the 
origin and relative validity of the patents {sanads) of the 
respective Indian claimants, Nawab Muhammad All and 
the Nizam Salabat Jang (whose cause they espoused), to 
the suzerainty of the Eamatic and the Deccan. The 
following passage from Orme on this topic, though 
long, is pertinent and speaks for itself : — 

“ The English deputies, ” writes Orme, “ opened the 
conference by proposing as the basis of the negociation, 
that Mahomed Ally should be acknowledged Nabob of the 
Carnatic, with the same authority as had ever been 
possessed by any former Nabob ; and that the king of 
Tanjore should be guaranteed in the peaceable possession 
of his kingdom. The French then produced their ideas 
of a basis, and the whole of their terms together their 
basis implied the acknowledgment of Salabad Jing as 
the sonbah of the Deccan, and the immediate release of 
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the French prisoners taken daring the war : the English, 
in return for their acquiescence to these two articles, 
were to be exempted from the ground-rent of 
Madras, a small fine formerly paid to the 
Government of Arcot ; they were to keep possession 
of the country of Ponomalee ; and some establishment 
was to be made for Mahomed Ally after his 
difference with the Mysorean concerning Trichinopoly 
was conciliated. It was impossible to have made 
proposals more directly opposite ; for by acknowledging 
Salabad Jing without restrictions, the French would be- 
come arbiters of the fate of the English in the Carnatic, 
as they would of the French, if Mahomed Ally was 
acknowledged ; so that each side required of the other 
to give up everything before they had well begun to 
treat of anything. However the business did not stop, 
and the French deputies produced seven patents, which 
they called their authorities for interfering as they had 
done, in the affairs of the Mogul Government, and for 
making the present demands ; two of these were patents 
from Murzafa Jing, one appointing Mr. Duplcix com- 
mander in all the countries from the river Eristna to 
the sea, the other, Chunda Saheb governor of the Car- 
natic ; four were from Salabad J ing, two confirming the 
two foregoing, another giving the countries of Arcot 
and Trichinopoly to Mr. Dupleix after the death of 
Chunda Saheb; the other appointing Mortiz Ally of 
Vellore, lieutenant under Mr. Dupleix in these countries ; 
the seventh and last piece, which the French called the 
most authentic, was a letter from the Great Mogul, 
confirming all that Salabad Jing had done in favour of 
Mr. Dupleix and his allies. The French deputies then 
asked what titles the English had to produce; who 
replied that they consisted of patents from Nazir Jing, 
Gazi-o-din Ehan, and the Great Mogul, appointing 
Mahomed Ally Nabob of the Carnatic ; here again was a 
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flat contradictioii, and of snch a nature as could not be 
adjusted without sending the deputies to Delhi. The 
French, notwithstanding, insisted that the titles should 
be examined ; and being told that the Nabob’s were at 
Trichinopoly, desired that they might be immediately 
sent for ; nevertheless they in the meantime delivered 
copies of their own to be scrutinized by the English 
deputies. But Mr. Saunders, convinced that this exami- 
nation would multiply discussions, without removing any 
of the suspicions and objections which prevailed with 
both sides on the validity of the adversary’s titles, 
came close to the point, and ordered his deputies to 
propose that the English and French should be put in 
possession of lands of equal value in such different parts 
of the province as might prevent future disputes ; that 
the commerce of the two Companies in the Carnatic 
should be established on equal terms of advantage ; that 
security should be given to the Mysoreans for such a 
sum of money as upon an equitable adjustment of their 
account might appear to be due to them ; that a pension 
should be assigned to Eajah Saheb, tbe son of Chunda 
Saheb, and that the French prisoners should be released ; 
provided Mr. Dupleix would acknowledge Mahomed Ally 
Nabob of the Carnatic. These proposals left the French 
superior by the whole of their possessions to the north- 
ward, which were of much greater value than what the 
English would have been content to take, subject to an 
equality with them in the Carnatic ; a moderation which 
would have been inconsistent with the continual success 
of the English arms, if the expences of the war had not 
already greatly hurt the commercial interests of the East 
India Company, restrained, by their cl’arter, from enlarg- 
ing their capital. The acknowledgment or Mahomed AUy 
appeared the only difficulty in Mr. Saunders’ proposal ; 
but even this might be removed by the English acknow- 
ledging Salabad Jing, on condition that he would 
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confirm Mahomed Ally in the Nabobship ; and that the 
French would likewise agree to concur equally with 
the English in supporting this prince in his government. 
Bnt Mr. Dupleix was so intoxicated by his connexions 
with Salabad Jing, and his notions of his own authority 
in the Carnatic, that he rejected Mr. Saunders’ proposal 
with disdain. It was now no longer possible to mistake 
his views, or to doubt that he had any other intention 
than to leave the English in possession of a fortieth part 
of the territories dependent on Arcot, on condition that 
they would tamely sufifer him to keep and govern all the 
rest with absolute sovereignty. Big with these ideas, 
be ordered his deputies to insist strenuously on the 
validity of his titles ; and whilst they were explaining 
the various events which had led their nation to the 
acquisition of such important prerogatives, the English 
deputies discovered that the Mogul's letter to Mr, 
Dupleix wanted the usual signature, which is a seal 
engraved with his name and titles, and stamped with ink 
at the head of the patent. They likewise observed that 
the seal impressed on the wax which had secured the 
cover of the letter, appeared by the date to be thirty- 
three years old, and consequently belonged to a former 
emperor. These defects naturally gave them many 
suspicions, which were much confirmed, when, on 
desiring an explanation from the French deputies, they 
immediately recalled all their papers, giving fora reason, 
that they would not submit them to any farther exami- 
nation before the Nabob’s patents were produced. This 
in reality was no reason at all ; they, however, consulted 
Mr. Dupleix on the objections made to the Mogul’s 
letter, who replied that the piece he had delivered to 
them was only a duplicate, to which the writer in the 
secretary’s office at Delhi might have thought it needless 
to affix the seal of signature, and that with the same 
negligence the first seal which came to hand might have 
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been taken np by him to seal the cover ; but that the 
original brought by the Mogul’s officer deputed from 
Delhi, had the seal of signature affixed to it, which was 
dated in the first year of the reign of the late emperor 
Hamed Schah (Muhammad Shah); and that the letter itself 
was dated in the fifth year of his reign, the same in which 
it was received. It now became necessary to examine the 
original, and to enquire whether it was the cnstom in 
the secretary’s office at Delhi to pay so little attention 
to duplicates ; but Mr. Saunders and the English deputies 
thought that what they had already seen and heard was 
a sufficient proof that the copy was a forgery, and con- 
cluded the same of the original, and the rest of the 
French papers ; the French deputies nevertheless 
persisted to defend the authenticity of them ; and lest 
the abrupt hianner in which they hod withdrawn them 
from farther examination should be interpreted as a 
proof that they themselves knew their pieces could not 
stand the test, they now gave another reason for this 
part of their conduct, alleging that they bad recalled 
them only for fear copies should be taken in order to 
direct Mahomed Ally in making out those patents he 
had promised to produce. The blundering apology 
exposed their cause more than any remarks which 
their adversaries had hitherto made; for it was 
a tacit acknowledgment, that they themselves 
were convinced of the possibility of forging patents with 
so much dexterity that the artifice could not be detected. 
It might have been asked, by what means they arrived 
at this conviction ; and the English deputies might have 
added, as the natural consequences of this principle laid 
down by their adversaries, that if Ma*’:.med Ally could 
avail himself of such arts, Mr. Dupleix might have made 
use of them likewise; this argument, however, was 
not produced, either because it did not occur, because it 
would have exploded the pretentions arising from patents 
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on both sides : bat this the English ought to have 
wished, since it would have reduced the conference to a 
plan of equality, which would give them a right to 
demand an equal share of the countries to the north- 
ward, or to insist that the French should relinquish them ; 
after which the English might have consented to recede 
from this demand, on condition that Mr. Dupleix should 
acknowledge Mahomed Ally in the Carnatic ; but argu- 
ments have very little influence in treaties, and both 
sides had already made use of such sharp invectives on 
the conduct of their adversaries during the war, that it 
was manifest neither had any hopes of bringing about a 
reconciliation. Thus the conference broke up on the 
eleventh day after it began, leaving both sides more 
exasperated than ever.” * 

This apart, the English, as subsequent events showed 
(vide Vol. IIT of this work), knew from the beginning 
the fundamental weakness of the position of Nawab 
Muhammad All in his claims to the Nawabship of 
Arcot and the sovereignty— alleged or real— of the South. 
In espousing his cause, they came into conflict with 

4. Orme, Indattan, 1. 337-341. Wilks gives > telling somtnarr of (lie above 
episode thus ; '• In dsuuary 17H, the deputies sppointed by both 
perties luet at the iiitenuediste luid neutral Dutch settlement of 
Sndras. The discussions commenced with unfolding their mutusl 
projects : the English contending for the sckuowledgmeut of Mslioni. 
med Ali as Esbob of Arcot, and the guarsutec of the Rsje of lanjore ; 
uid the French, for (he acknowledgment of Selsbst Jung as Soubadar 
of the Deckau, end the rejection of Moliemiiwd Ali as Nabob of Arcot. 
It was plain from the commencement, that the viewa of the parties 
could never be brought to coincide; but they began iiioi.t gravely to 
discuss the legsl titles of their several Soubsdars snd Naboba on which 
these respective projecte we-c founded, and to produce the authenti- 
cated instruments of investiture; all of them supported, as usual, by 
the niandatee of the Mogul. Fublio discueaion oould scarcely have 
assumed more Indicrous sbapee than arose from tlie scrutiny of eeala, 
offloUl forms, signatures and dates, and reciprocal accusations of 
forgery ; and the cnnferencee broke up in eleven days from their 
commenreipent, after the expenditure of much paper, infinite 
ranoonr, snd very distinguished ingenuity on both sides (Wilks o c. 
I 876), 
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Mysore, whom, as we have seen, the Nawab had grossly 
wronged by the violation of his solemnly contracted treaty 
obligations in regard to the cession of Trichinopoly. By 
gradually superseding the Nawab and establishing 
themselves as a political power in South India in the 
latter half of the 18th century, and by a system of 
diplomatic relations with the other Indian powers of the 
time (i.e., the Nizam and the Mahrattas), the English 
not only came in the way of the legitimate aspirations of 
Mysore in the south (namely, the acquisition of Trichino- 
poly) but also eventually succeeded, in the closing years 
of the century, in overthrowing the formidable power of 
that kingdom, which had, in the wake of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, sought to extend its sway over a greater part of 
South India, from the Krishna in the north as far as 
Kame^varam in the far south. That is the key-note of 
South Indian History of the 18th century, the ultimate 
success of a foreign power slowly and steadily profiting 
by the differences between the Indian powers of the 
time. 
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Podba])apnr ; connection of Baidar'a 
anoeaton with, 206, 266; Haidar’a 
conquest and treatment of (1761), 410- 
411 ; referred to, 767-768. 

Abdol Hakim Khan : Kawab of fiava* 
nur: aids Buni Vlrammaji during her 
defence of fiednur (1763), 449-444; 
Hudar’s campaign against and 
reduction of, 483-485; referred to, 
509. 

Abdul Wahab Khan: younger brother 
of Nawab Muhammad All Waldjah of 
Arcot; assists the Nawib during 
Chanda Sahib's blockade of Trichi> 
nopoly (1761), 198; urges ou him in 
vain the surrender of Trichiuopoly to 
Mysore (1769), 133 ; accompanies the 
Naw&b to Fort St, David, 136: 
advised of the cessation of hostilities 
between the French and the Hogliah 
(1754), 176; connection of Haidar's 
atiuestors with, 266, 760. 

Abid Sahib: eldest sou of Chanda 
Siliib; slain in tbu battle of Maya- 
kon^a (17491,116, 431. 

Abyssinians: sec under llahUh. 

Aftad-ndma i sec under Persian Jiemoira 
from Hyderabad (C. 1830). 

Ahaeham-cucfiiri : a section of the army 
department under Haidar, 839 ; 
referred to (as ahdukdm), 332-833, 376 
(n. 289), 678 379. 

Ahwdli^i^ydur Naifc i sec under Mirsa 
Ikbal. 

Alamkdramanidarfanam : see under 
VitH/cappaiya (Venkdrnatya) of 
Uaddagvtu 

Alam Khan : a soldier of fortune and 
adherent of Chanda Sahib; takes 
possession of Madura (1761), 582 \ii, 
318); his death in Xrichinopoly (17^, 
623-524, 626 (n. 830 ) ; referred to, 626, 
641. 

All DOsi Khan (Dost All) : Nawib of 
Aroot (1781-1740), 73; hie concerted 
attaok on Mysore and defeat iu the 
action at KaiJanoha (1737), 74-77; his 
last days and death (1740), 79<80i 
referred to, 89, 106-106, 122, 688 (n. 8), 
663, 756, 809. 


54 (». 34); Haidar’s allianee with, 
(c, 1765), 366-806. 390. 564(71. 399), 666- 
656 : helps Haidar daring the invasion 
of Malabar (1766), 569, 676, 678-679, 682. 

All Zaman Khan : agent at Mysore of 
Mubonunad Yusuf Khan and brother- 
in-law of Badr>u-Zaman Khan, one of 
Haidar’s offioen ; his negotiations 
with Haidar for the cesaion of Madura 
to Mysore (1763), 535-636 (n. 866); 
become<) agreatbgure and close friend 
of Haidar, 544-546. 

Amin Khan : as Subadar of Sira, joina 
the Mughala against Mysore (1711), 
6. 8 ; Nawab of Sira (1714), 21 {». 13) ; 
his displacement by Tabir Khan 

^ (1724), 23-24 ; referred to, 80. 

AnandOpur (Anantapur) : in Shlmoga 
district; Haidar's march through 
(1763), 441 ; its hurreiider tu P&hwa 
Madhava liao (1764;, and note ou, 606 
(n. 277). 

Anangaviiay<i-Jifidi}ah (o. 1712) : a 
literary work; see under $wurdma- 
kriah^a-Kavi. 

Anavatti : in Shiinoga district; Haidar s 
retreat on aud defeat In the trench 
warfare at (1764), 498 (n, 256), 604 (n. 
276), 513 ; referred to, 501> 

AncuntjMdia {1911}, by S. K. Aiyan- 
gar: ^notiwd: on the reign of 
Ka^tiilrava U (1704-1714), 10, (w. 33). 
17 (H. 76) ; ou the Mughal attack ou 
Seriugapatam (1724) aud the identi- 
fication of Bamayai.iaDi-Tirttmalarya, 
24 (n. fi2)-25 ; on tiie accession ot 
Cbamarija VI,41(«. 119), .46 (». 1)- 
47 (n. 2) ; on the accession of Krishpa* 
raja II, 68 («. 1-2) i on the Da]av4is of 
KapthXrava II, 682 (n. 1). 

Andhra‘Vaehana>Bharatamu ;8ee under 
yirarijaofKafalr, 

AhmU Qf*^hi Mysore Soyal Fatn&y‘> 
noticed or r,r,.rred to: on theaooe- 
Bsion, etc., of na^ithlravall, 2 (7». 1,4) ; 
ou the Mughal attack on Seringa- 
patsm (1724), 24 (n. 22) . on the 
accesaion, etc., of Chauiarnja VI, 46 
(n. 1); on the Firat Jiovoluiion iu 
Seringapatiuu (1734), 61 (t*. 67)- 62 i on 
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the ftooesBioD of KriBhnerSjft II* 66 
(n. 1) ; on the dote of the eie^ of 
Devenhejli, 96 (n. 122); on Hnider'B 
»noe»ti 7 , eurly cereer, etc., 206 (n. 2); 
on the netnre of Haidar’s UBurpation, 
956 (». 117); on the Da)av£ifl of 
Ea^thirava II, 661-683. 

Anwar-ud-diu : Nawab of Arcot (1744- 
1749) ; hie early career aa deputy of 
Nizam-ul-mulk (down to 1744), 83-84: 
appointed Nawab of Arcot (1744), 84, 
67; proceeds with Mysore against, aud 
puts to rout, Babu Nayak (1744-1746), 
91-92, 94 ; his further progress against 
Babu Ndyak (1746-1747), 96; fllainat 
the battle Xmbur (1749), 117; 
referre'd to, 96, 119, 626, 638 {n. 3). 

App£ji Ram : Mabratta Brahman Vakil 
of Haidar; his miasion to FSahwa 
Madhava Bao (1763), 466 (». 230! , 488 ; 
referred to, 480, 507. 

ApraHma-Krishf^rdja’Samudrai name 
of the KalaU-AgraJidTa furuibhed and 
endowed by Rrishparaja I, 81. 

Arcot : under Nawabs ^datuUa Khiu 
(1706-1788), 6; All DOst Ehin (1738- 
1740), 7J: Safdar All (1740-1742), 80; 
Anwar-ud-dln (1744-1749), 84 ; and 
Muhammad All Walijah (1761-1796), 
120; Capt. Clive's siege of (1761), 
121 . 


Army systems of the Niaam and the 
Mabrattas (J8th cent.) compared and 
contrasted with tbatof Mysore, 862-876 
(see also under Haidnr Ati~-hia tnUi^ 
tary organita tion and adtninintira Hon ) . 

Asaf Jah (ChinkiUioh Khan, Nvdm- 
«Z-mu») (1671-1748>: founds the 

Nisamate of the Beocan (1718), 6, 20; 
his expected southern movements 
a78S), 64; his suzerainty in the 
Deccan and the Earuallc, 70-71 : 
his southern movements, with Trichi- 
nopoly at the objective (1743-1744), 82- 
81, 86-67 ; his death (1746), 95, 98, 116; 
referred to, 79, 60, 92, 97, 118, 363- 
864, 397-896, 688, 769, &D7-a(». 

Asiatic Annual^ Begintcri see under 
Persian Metnotrs from Hyderabad 
(c. 1800). 

Astruc, M.: French Commander sentln 
aid of Mysore during the siege of 
Trichinopoly, 160 (n. 113); his retreat 
in the action at Ealudaimalai (1753), 
168-157 ; reforred to, 662 \7i. 25). 

Aurangzlb : his relations idih Mysore 
(1706-1706), 6-7, 686 690; referred to, 
4-5,20, 101, 106, 625, 638, 607-606. 

AvinStltvars ; bis ^ringArarajatUnka- 
Shannh (r. 1734), referred to or 
noticed, 46, 50, 51-52. 

Aydrr AH * sec under De La Tour. 


Babu (Bipnji) Kayak : Mabratta sard&r 
under Pesbwa Bslaji BajiBao; his 
first advance on the Deccan (1748), 83 (u. 
68) ; his second advance (with Trichi- 
nopoly as the objective) and defeat 
(1744-1746), 91-92, 94; his renewed 
activities in the Eana^k (1746-1747), 
96,97. 

Badr-n-Zaman Eban : a military officer 
under Haidar ; his version of the 
capitulation of Bdpi Virammiji of 
Bednfir (1768) as given oat to Wilks, 
456 (n, 178)— 467; referre<^ to, 23 (n. 
16), .420 (n. 82), 467 (n. 200), 474 (n. 
212;, 801 (n. 8). 

Baiobe-Gauda : chief of ChikbaDapur; 
his reduotiou by the Mysore army 
(171(^, 7-6; his farther reduction by 
the Nawab of Ai^t (1736), 76, 


Bajl Bao I, Peabwa (1790-17^ : rise of, 
91; bis Earnatak expedition (iuoiud- 
inghis attack on Serlngapstam, 1796), 
26-26 (n. 28} ; referred to, 70. 

Bakahi : MiuisterforWar, 340. 

BdUs-tarige-ehivadii a department of 
tax; uote on, 28 {n. 40); referred to, 
601. 

Balajl Baji Bao (B£laji Bao), Peshwa 
(1740-1761) : his succession (1740), 70, 
82; hia imperialistic ambition in the 
South up to Trichinopoly (1744), OI- 
OS ; consolidates bis authority (1760), 
114 ; bis Eamatfk poU,cy with specif 
reference to bis design on Mysore 
idown to 1767), 146, 149, 169, 169, 171, 
182, 18^-190, 19S, 199-201, 212-219; 
Teteirei to, 166, 197-198, 232 (n. 16), 
S8T, 898, 488. 490-491, 706,782 , 
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Balam; Haidar’s oonqnest of (17d6)t 
546 648 

fiXUvaidyada Ghalnva hia lUiina 
Alsfra (fi. 1716) and Kannodo^Llla 
vail (o 1720), noboed, 42 
Balavant Bao Mabratta $arddr 

arho took part in the expedition 
to tbe Earuauk (1758), 201, 218 216, 
Haidar's appreeiabon of hia aerTieea 
while under bun (1781), 204 (n 

101 ) 

Banaji Bant (Btniji Midhava Bao) , 
Mabratta represeutabve at Sennga 
patam, sent to demand tribute (1766), 
189, 190, (1768), 218, 216, 217 219, 221 
223 (n 106) 

Bdr euehirt a seobon of tbe army 
department under Haidar, 81^, note 
on the derivation, etc , of tbe word 
Bdr or Bdrr, 881 (n 174) , referred to 
(as Bdr), 202, 804 (>i. 123), 842, 876, 
748 

Bdrdmahal Becorda (1792) referred to, 
on Mysore taxes, 28 (/i 40) 

Basalat Jang fourth son ofBiximul^ 
mulk and brother of Salibat Jang, 
becomes Mawib of Adorn (1761), 118, 
joins Haidar in tbe attack on Sira 
(1767), 209 , minister of Salibat Jang 
(1766), 898 , bis relations with Haidar, 
resulbng from bis mvsaion of Sira aud 
Hoskote (1761), 899 410, referred to, 
897 (n 22), 486-487, 498 
Basavipatna action at (1746), 91 92 (n. 
98) , ref< rred to, 427 (n 101), 439 (i» 
128), 794 (n 1)796,802 
Dasavarijaiya of Ealole Dalavii of 
Eapt^lrava II and bis fatber-in law, 


4 , referred to, 90, 681-688* 

BednQr Haidar's conquest and settle 
ment of (1768) (see under Hdtddf Jlf 
and Ftramnuyi) 

Beduur the story of tbe conquest of 
(1768), note on, 792-804 

Bednftr Treaty of (1766), 508 609 (see 
also under ffaidar Alf) 

Bhaffavad^Ht Commentary on see 
under Channa*ifa 

Bhdthd paira (1768) * (see under Nanja 
rdjatya of Kalfde^ Kar&chxin) , its 
bearing on gunnery in M) sore noboed, 
804 (n 128) ; referred to, 743. 

Bfaawinji Naik Mabratta agent at 
Benngapatam, sent to demand tribute 
(1758), 216, 219 

Biiliapatam nver m M^abar, note on, 
68 [n 87) 

Bowring, Lewin bis monograpb on 
Haidar Al\ find Tipii Button (1893) 
referred to on Haidar's personal 
appearance, 269 (n 17) , on Haidar's 
ancestry, 7M, 766. 

Bremer, M Preneb Commander on tbe 
Myaore side at Tnebinopoly (1768), 
187 

Bnrban his Titeak i WdUtjdht (1781) 
quoted, on tbe Mugbsl sucoess against 
tbe Mahrattas ui tbe South up to 
Tnebinopoly (1746), 92 

Buss) , Mono Count de (1720 1766/ bis 
asoendenoy in Hyderabad (1751 1766), 
IIB, 164*186 , bis role m Salibat 
Jang B invasion of Seringapatam 
(1765), 189 194 , commented, 676 679 ; 
note on, 704 721 ; referred to, 71, 118, 
171, 180, 863, 898, 629, 671. 


OaUrot idenbfioabon of with Ea^^ri , 
note on, 376 (n 282) 

Calliand, Capt : sent to tbe relief 
Tnobinopoly (1766), 161, bis march to 
and attempted uege of Madura for 
Muhammad Tusof (1767), 6S2 (n 849)'; 
referred to, 647 

Camp roubne and aalanes to the Mysore 
army (^8tb cent ) deaenbed, 839 8M 
(see alao under Hatdor mib 

favy organigaiton and admimtira 
Hon), 


Cbaluvaiya of Ealale Barvddkskan of 
Ensbparija I (down to e 1724), 19- 

ga 

Cbalnvijamma of Ealale a Queen of 
Eaptbirava II , dangbter of Basava- 
rijaiya, Dalavii, 4; mentioned in 
insonpbons, 1M2, referred to, 19, 
48 

Cbaluvimbi of Ealale a Queen of 
Knabparaja 1 and poetess; an ardent 
Vaisbnavite, 29, author of the 
KMri-Jidhdimya (e 1720] and the 

BBB* 
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VarafumduKalyana (e. 1780)i noticed, 
40<4fi: referred to, *48. 

Chimaraji Wodeyer VI (1782-1784); 
ruler of Ifynore la sucoeseiou to 
Kriehi^arSjft Wodeyar I, 46-66 ; birth, 
aooenaon, etc., 46*47 ; rainisterial 
irreapon ai bility (March-Beoember 
1788), 47-49 ; the Coup d'etat (e, 
(January 1783), 49 ; the indepen* 
dent rale of Chimarija Wodeyar 
(.Tanuary 1733-Jnne 1784), 49-Kl; 

gifta, granta, etc., 60;social life, 60-61: 
literary activity, 61-62 ; domeatio life, 
69-63 : foreign aSoica : general tendeo* 
ciea and factora, 68-66 ; Bfyaore 
and Malabar (1798-1784), 66^1; 

internal affaira : the Fint devolution 
in Seringapatam (Jane 1784), 61-63.; 
depoaition of Chimorija Wodeyar 
(June 10, 1784), 63 ; reflectiona, ^>66. 

Ghand£ SShib (Huaain BSat Khan); 
eon-in-law of All D6at Ehaa, Nawab 
of Aroot; hie expeditiona toandeata- 
blishnient at Triuhinopoly (1784-1786)* 
78, 79 (n. 86); attacked and taken 
priaoner by the Mahxattaa to fiatara 
(1740-1741), 81-82 1 hia reloaae and 
activities in the Karuatak (1748-1760), 
116-118 i hia contest with Mohammad 
All for the Nawabahip of Areot and 
Trichiaopoly (1749-1762), 119-130; hie 
capture and treacherous execution 
(June 1762), 130-131 (n. 66) ; referred 
to, 64-66, 69-90, 106-107, 182, 144, 
184, 206-207, 480-481, 619, 620-622, 
660, 620, 626, 698-642, 644, 646, 650, 
etc. 

Cbandayamma; wife of SorvadhikOri 
Kanjarajaiya of Kajale, 78, 616. 

Cftandrakala-Xalpana : see, under Aara- 
iimha'lLavi, 

Cbannsiya : hcueehold officer of 
Ba]avai Vlraraja, 27;hid commentary 
on the Shaffavadffitd and Padmini- 
Parinaya (c. 1720-1724), noticed, 
99-40! 

Channakxiahna-Papdi^i^ * minia- 

terial officer of Kanthlrava II in 
the Salem country I referred to, 10^ 
18. 

Channappaiya, Pradhdn: [Mysorean 
officer (head of the Sigila-Kanddcliar 
department) under Kriahpardja II; 


MoompanieB Kariehfiri 17anjari)aiya 
to the South and enters Trichinopoly 
Fort (1762), 186; helps Karfiohuri 
Aanjarijaiya in the satisfaction of his 
dues to the French (1766), 181 ; 

appointed ProdJan (1766), 197, 199; 
referred to, 169 (n, 16). 

Cbanuarajappa : his Vonka^iiva/ra- 
Sataka fo. 1760) noticed, 615. 

Oui^ieg&re ; (see under Topasses and 
; derivatioD, 

etc., of, 306 (». 124). 

Chikba)|Ipur: aiege and capitulation 
of (1762) (see under Saidur All); 
referred to, 616. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704) ; 
hia administrative iuatitutiona, etc., 
referred to, 1-3. 10, 28, 44, 313; hia 
idea of a Southern Bxnpiro notiued, 
866, 392, G29-626, 626-626. 680, 688, 
780-781, etc. 

Chikkappa Ganda : pajegar or «hief of 
Chikl^llapur; his reductiou by 
Haidar (176h 1762; (ace under ifatdar 
All). 

Cbinkillicb Kban : see under A*af 
Jak. 

Clive, Capt. Bobert: Lis siege and cap- 
ture of Arcot (1751), 121; bis blockade 
of Law in ^rlrangam, jointly with 
Lawrence, 181, 129; referred to, 71, 
662-663. 

Cop'es {Kafirs): note on, 112 (m. 8), 319 
(n. 143) ; referred to, 208, 304 (h. 128), 
322, 748. 

Colastri: see under iTolalliri. 

Cooke, Iboiuas : CominiEsioner for 
effecting an aooomodation between 
Hawab Muhammad All and Kara- 
churi Naujarajaiya on Die Triobiiio- 
poly affair (1753) ; his official career, 
etc., 162 (n. 10) ; his negotiations, 163- 
165; Board's letter to on the 
Bubject, 691*694; referred to, 676 (n. 
88 ). 

Coorg; Haidar’s campaign against 
(1765), 648-550. 

Cotata (Cotiote) : in Malabar; note on, 
64 (n. 81). 

Coyilidi : in Tanjore diatviet ; a 
strategic post during the siege of 
Trichinopoly (1768-1768), 189; note 
on, 148 («. M). 
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d' Auteui), M French Commander • 
saarohes in ud of Ch&ndft Sibib to 
capture Tnohinopol} (1749),(175J)i It?* 
121, vurrenderB at Vabkond^pu^ni 
(1752), 121, 129, referred to, 520, 
706 

de Le>nt, M French Governor of 
Fondioberrv (1766-176Q in eucceasiui 
to M Godtlieu , preseea Nanjarijaiya 
lor hib duel to the French, 182, his 
attitude on Salibat Jang'b invasion of 
M^bore (1756), 191 , referred to, 
648,710, 716,717-719 
Dalavii^AqraiiArnm Hates 11 (1749) of 
Divarajaiya under An^lmo- 

Dtkitkiia ) , nftrnd to, 694, 616 
Dalavais predominance of in the 
adiuiaiairatioii of M>8or(> lu the tarly 
16th oeutun , the Dalavat 

lieqtine (see under Aafale, home of ) , 
ail <^timate of their uork, 6J2 634 
Daltou, Capt commands an Btiglibh 
ditachmeot at Trichinopoly for 
Kawib Muhammad All (1760), htb 
carur, 136 (n 16)136, his attitude 
towards Karaebun Nau]arajai>a, 137* 
136 , his eurpriBi attack on Srlrangam 
(1763), 141 lU, his rtpulbc of the 
Mysoreans at Triohiiiuiiol) and 

defence of it, 146 147 . his \femo%r by 
Charles Palton quotid, commenting 
on Nauab Muhammad All's conduct 
tf disposal of thu head of Chaoda 
Sahib (176^, 131 (ii 66) , referred to, 
140, 163, 663-664, G67 
Danttina Kdmke see under Naga 

rdna 

Darga Kuh Khan Nawab of Sin 
oonnection of Haidar's aucestori with, 
266, 756-758 

Baud Khan Mughal Guierai m the 
Kamitak (1700 1706), 5, his expedi- 
tion to the South (1706), 686 687 
De La Tour (M M D L X ) Ins 
Ayder All (1734) aa an authont} for 
the history of Haidar's period of olSce 
m Mysore (1761 1782), 788 769, noticed 
or referred to, on Haidar's penonal 
appearenoe, etc , 269 (n 17)-S74 ; on 
Haidar'a exorcise of authority as 
‘•Dayva” or *'Legent”, 281 (n 64) 


282 (n 65 66), 284 286 , on Haidar’s 
adoption of Furopean miUiary disci- 
pline, 800 (n 116) 801, 303 (n. 122), 
306 807 , on the cavalry limitations of 
the English, 820 (n 147J-321, on the 
use of elephants for drawing artillery, 
330 (u 171) , on Haidar’s attitude re 
European mihtary disputes, and his 
treatment of Enropeau odicers, etc , 
846 (n 232)348, on the Court Banker, 
363 (n 248), on Haidar’s fleet, 366, 
on the hnutations on the French aid 
to hizn, 368, cn Haidar's stauding 
army (1767), 876-877, 379 (7i 292), 782, 
on Haidar a relations with the Boy al 
Family, 3BH (n 4)-389, on the early 
oampaigna of Haidar, 896 (n 22)-397, 
on Haidar’s sitgt of Sira (1761), ^12 
(n 34), 407 (/i 44), 409 [n 49), enthe 
Bam of Beduur and Haidar's congueri 
of the place (1763), 188 (>i 122), 146 
146 146), 447 (ti 160), 460 (» 162) 
461, 467 in. 180) . on the attempted 
aiBasHiij ation of Haidar, 472 (n 208 
20*1) 171 (n 211) , on Haadar s 
comjuest of Savsnur, 486 (n SS9^. 
on Topaise^, 641 [n, 371) , on Haidar's 
campaign in Malabar 669 (u 

409), 662 [n <20). 663 (n 422), 668 fn 
440. 442). 672 [n 463). 674 (n 466). 682 
(» 491); hiB vcrbiuQ of the conquest 
of Bednur, 794 796, 802 

Devaiya anterim Daja'vai (1781-1734) 
under Chamaraja VI, 49, 62 6d 

Devajamma a cousort of Chamaraja 
VI, 62 

Dc\ajamma, Dowager Queon of Cbikka 
devaraja her guiding influence in 
the early years of the reign of 
Kanthlrava II, 8 

Dev ajainma of Ka^ile principil Queen 
of Enahnaraja 1, 43, referred to as 
the Dowager Queen, 46-47, 61, 65 66, 
68, 77, % 616 

Devijaujins vl fajale, daughter of 
Xarachfln Nanjar&jaiya Queen of 
Knshnarija II (married in 1746), 70, 
94, 615 

D6vaDballi Earachflri Nanjarajalya’s 
siege of (1746-1747), 96-97 ; refezred to, 
206, 266, 417, 651, etc. 
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Dewajaiya of Ealale, Dalavii ; 
snoceedshlB father V!rarC|aiya aa 
Dalavaiof Erish^arSja I (1794), 90; 
bis bbckade of Magadi, etc., (179S), 
96^ ; dominatoa the court tA 
SeTingapatam (1739<17S3), 46, 4646 : 
takes part in the First Retolviion 
(1734), 61-69; his condnot noticed, ^ ; 
begins the Dajavif Regime in Sdrin* 
gapatam (179M769), 67-70; directs 
his attention to the afiaire of 
Malabar (1735-1787), 71 ; marohee 
against and defeats the Mvghala at 
Eailancba (1787), 76-77 ; managra the 
internal affairs (1784-1789), 77-7B ; his 
ulterior motive in regard to Trichino- 
poly (1740-1744). 89-92; tnms his 
attention agalnat Malabar (1746-1746), 
92 ; retires from active military life 
and looks after the internal adniiDSb- 
tratioii of Myaore (from 1746 on- 
wards], 91, 118, 128, 182, 187 ; meets 
the invaaion of Seringapatam by the 
Nizam and the Mahrattaa (1766), 189- 
198 ; his strained relations with sod 
disloyalty to King Krishpsrija II 
(1766-1766), 194*199 ; leaves for Satya- 
mangalam, 199-SOO; his callousness, 
901; death (1768), 203; his religion, 
664-686; seal, 686 ; gifts, grants, etc., 
698-696; exploits (of 1787)reoarded, 610; 
domestic life, 616-617; redeeming 
featares in bis character, 721 (see also 
under referred to, 42, 65, 

166, 189 (n. 15). 206, 206, 208-209. 211, 
914, 611, 618, 633, 679, etc. 

Dbfirinagar (l)barapur) : KaxackQri 
Nanjarajaiya’s expedition to (1746), 
06-96. 

Diary of Anastda Banga Pillai : 
noticed : on Salabat Jaug’a invasion 
of Seringapatam (1755), 192 (n, 83). 

Dllfiver ^an : Nawab of Sira in 
anocession to Tahir Ehftn, 94 ; assists 


Early Mysore Army, The : note on, 788- 
746. 

Slphinitone, Mountstuart; bisHts^org 
of India (1841) noticed or referred to : 
on the Mugbal and tfabratta army 
ayatema, 8te (n. 971-i^); on de 
Buaiy, 710 (n« IQ. 


Mysore during the siege of D5van* 
ha])i (1746-1747), 96; serves with 
Haidar during the war with the 
Hahrattas (1764), 499; referred to, 204. 
Dindigal : a strategic post of Mysore in 
^e South (16th cent.); topographical 
note on, IM (n. 91); Haidar's PavjAdri 
at (1766-1767), a07-SO9i referred to, SS6. 
Dodbal)apnr: Haidar's annexation of 
(1761-1762), 401-411 ; referred to, 616. 
DSst All ; aee nnder All Dfiat JLhdn. 
Dress and equipment of the Mysore 
military (18tb cent.) ; details of, 881- 
886 (n. 176-207). (fiw also under 
Haidar All— kia miUiary organitation 
and adfniniatration). 

Dapleix, Joseph Fraiieie, Mons. ; 
Clovernor of Pondicherry and of 
French Empire in India (1741-1764), 
in sueceasion to M. Dumss, 105-107, 
IIB; espouaea the cause of Chanda 
SSbib against Muhammad All and 
the English during the contest for 
the Nawibship of Arcot andTrichino- 
poly (1749-1762), 119-121; seeks to 
enlist the support of Mysore' and 
other powers on the side of Oband£ 
Sihih (1761), 124-127; upholds the 
claims to succession of Raza Bihib. 
son of Chanda Sahib (1763-1763), 122- 
128; seeks Marin's assistance against 
Muhammad All (1762;, 140 ; negotiates 
for an alliance with Mysore to secure 
Trichinopoly to her (1762- 1768), 148- 
160; succeeded by M. (iodebeu oil his 
recall to France (1764), 171-176; bis 
connectiou with the Trichinopoly 
affwr noticed, 640, 646, 666, 661-662, 
671, 677 ; referred to, 71, 113, 162, 164, 
160, 166, 169, 186-187, 819, 704-706, 709, 
711-712, 810 814. 

Dasauseaye, M. : French Commander 
on the Mysore side at Trichinopoly 
a754-l766), 179, 161-182. 

E 

European diaeipUne in the Mysoi 
army and reeruiimeut of Europeans 
(18tb cent.): adoption of, 996-808, 
SlB-880, 346-861, 867-861. (Bee also 
nnder Haidar Aff— bis miUtary 
organisation and administra- 
tion). 
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Eur^pesn natio&i in Isdit evoluUon o( 
th«ir lodlac priliof (dowti to 1766), lOCV 
1)8* (See tUo under Kn$h^araja II). 


European ofBeers in Haldar’a 
employ ‘ deUili of, 806 (»• 1S4)> 
806. 


F 

Fleet and arsenale of Mysore (18tb 
cent.) : Haidar’s formation o!| 865 367. 
^SeeaM under HatdarAll’^his tntlir 
iary oTffanttaUon and admtnutfaiton) 
tort St QeoTffe JKfrorda as a source of 
Mysore Hi-tory of the Usarpatioii 
Penod, 781 \ uTtracts from letters 
bearing on tbe Trichiiiopoly issue 
(1763-17.54), quoted, 691'701, extract 
from Bakshj Knahuaiya'a a^ioexncut 
(1761) designed to check the rising 
power of Haidar, 728 
FuUarton, Lt Col WiUUni hu 
A Vwt 0 / Htnjhsh IntereiU tn India 
(1787) as a source of Mysore History 
(l8th cent ), 790} referred to, on 
Haidar's poaition as '*RegeQt'* of 
Myaoie, 887 (ir 60) 

Piitte Muhammad (FithulU, Fattcti 
AU or Fiitte Naik) Haidar'a father , 
his career, etc , 205, 265. 752, 7M-759, 
761-763, 767-768. 

Futte Singh Bfaonsle Mahratta 
General . aecompaiuea Feshwa B&)i 


Tac I dating hia expedition to the 
Earnatak (1726), 26; takes part in the 
expedition to Arcot (I7i0). 80. 

Fufixnl ullab-Eban (or FyaulU Khali) * 
a9ii-in>law of Dil&ver Shin of Sira 
and distinguished General of Haidar ; 
enters service under Haidar and le 
sent to tbe rebel of Bangalore (1760), 
234.236, appointed to the commaod 
of Mysore (1761), 269, negotiates the 
Hsidar Baa21at Jang Treaty (1761), 
401, takes part m the northern 
campaign^ of Haidar (n62-1763). 426 
(n lOOl 427 , leads the expedition 
against 5ode, etc , nearly to tbe banks 
of tlie Kribhna (1763 1764), ^8, 
4S4, 485, 484-493 , Berres with Haidar 
durm^ anl after the battle of Kafti- 
ha]|i (1764), 496, 499. 600. 605, 616; 
accompanies Haidar during the 
campaign against Cjorg (1765), 549 
650, and is appointed to put down 
msurrecUous m the south and south- 
east, 551 


Garalafuri’Mafuntddarila see under 
Nanjard/uiya of KalaU, Karichttr* 
OhiUddna allowance for grass and 
grain (Anf/u hUu) levied by the 
Mahrattab fioni Mysore (1760), 836 
(n. 99) i referred to, 969. 

Gibbon his JDteUttf uad Fall of tM 
fiottuin Empire referred h) or quoted, 
446 (n 151-163), 460 (n. 160-161), 465 
(n. ITS) 456, 468 la. 1B3) 

Oodebeu, M. . French OoTaruor of 
Pondicherry (1754 1766) in succession 
to M. Dupleix, 183 ; his oonelusicni of 
the provisional treaty with Saunders 
during the Karnatic War (17M), 123, 
174, hia paciho policy during tbe 
I m passe (1754 1765) and its adverse 
effects on Mysore, 176176, Ntnjara 
jaiya'a letter to, on tbe Triobmopoly 
usue (1764 1756), 17fr-IB0; referred to, 
71, 186, 618, 716, 718. 


Gola^idautt B . toe nodez Shdgirdupi»k’ 
ruehin. 

Gopll Bao Goviud (Gopal Han of 
Mfray), Fatwardbau . Mahratta 
General, b» advance on and siege of 
Bangalore (17.)8), 316-817, 330, 823; 
hiB bettlement with Hudar, 924 (n. 
109); his defeat by FuBsulullih* 
Kb£n (1764), 494; takes part in 
Pe^hu'S Madhava Kao's campaign 
against Mysore (1764), 602608; 
referred to, 233, 234 491 (n. 843), 
506 

Gopalaraga l^rs (Gopilaraja), Katti : 
commends Hl , sore troops et Banga- 
lore (e. 1740-1746), 76, 96 > proceeds to, 
join EarSchun Nanjarajaiya m the 
South (1751), 126 (n. 43); enters 
Triobluopoly Fort and is confined by 
Muhammad All .(July 1768), 134 (n. 
11), 186, 186-189, 142 (n. $1); his reieaie 
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urged by Knebneraja II (1760), S48 1 the objective of Peafawa BalSjl Rao 
bi« KamoiachaUi’MAhatmf/a (c 1740) (c. 1767), 491 , on F^shwa Mfidhava 

noticed, 614*616 , referred to^ 205, Rao*a firat invaaioo of bfysore (1764* 
626 . 176^), 493 (n 246), 486 (n 26^, 601 (»r 

Gram-Duff; hit Htntory of the Mah‘ 262 and 264), 604 (». 276),60e(». 286]- 

rattaa (1626) noticed or referred to 609,611 (n 287] , on de fiobey'e oompli- 

on Pesh^a Baji Rao I’a campaign city m thi murder of Shah Nawiz 
agamst Senngapatam (1726), 96 (» Khan (1758), 707 (n ll]-706 
2^; on the liiahratta army ayatem, Gunnery m India note on, 769-780; 
B68 (n. 272}>37d (n 276), on Bedonr as referred to, 804 (n 128) 

H 


Hobw^ (or Abyasioianb) sec unlcr 
Shdqirdupt iiJi^cneh* n 
Haidar All (6 1717 ^ 1722) ancestry, 
early career atul rise of lu tlip service 
of Eriabnaraja 11 (down to 1769), 2(^>- 
226 ; from the fall of Karacbfiri Naiija- 
rajaiya (1769) down to his usarpatiou 
of aapreme power in the State (1761), 
227-266, causes of ^his usurpation and 
the aooial anl military background of 
tberevolutioi), 257-381, at the helm of 
affairs as the Begent or Sarvdfihtkdrt 
of Mysore, 362-366 , his position os 
the political child of Karaehun 
Kanjardjaiya in regard to the idea of 
a Southern Bmpire, 386 392 , his plan 
of opezations, ^3-394 , political situa- 
tion in India (in 1761), 394-396, 
territorial expension aocxuisition of 
Hoskoto and Sira (1761), 896'409, 
amiesatiou of Do^ballapur (1761-1762), 
41(^411 , redaction of Chikba]Upur 
(under Chikkappa Oau^, the Pajegar) 
and advance to Muran Bao’a 
territories (1762), 411-424; review 
of the oondact of the Sira and 
Chikballapur campaigns, etc , 484- 
426, campaign against the Pajegirs of 
Bayadurg, Harapasahalli, Chitaldrug, 
etc , (1762), 426-427 , conquest and 
settlement of Bednur (1763), 427-482, 
farther oonquests in the north Sdde, 
Savanur (1763), 482-4B6; effects of 
forward policy on the D^brattas, 
486-493; relations with Ihe Uah- 
rattas. Pesbwa Madhava Kao's first 
invasion of Mysore (1764-1766), down 
to the Treaty of Bednar (March 1766), 
498411B ; overtures for the cession of 
Madura and Tinnevolly oountnea 
(1763-1764), with speoul reference to 


Muhammad Yusul Klun's episode, 
618*645 , conquest of Balain (1766), 646 
•548; attempt on Coorg (1766), 548- 
660; iQEurrectioub in the eaat and 
north east (US'S), 550-661 ; invasion of 
Malabar (1766-1766), 651-682. ternto- 
nal limits of Mysore (m 1766), 683, 
referred to, 62, 96,110, 114, 132, 142, 
181, 601, 619, 634. 637, 646, 666- 
667, 659-660, 670, etc 

Haidir All his early vicissitudfs, 263- 
267, his marriage, etc., 267-269, Ins 
personal appearance, 269-273 , las 
daily life and personal habits and 
cbaractensUcs, 272 276 , his soldierly 
qualities, 275 277 ; his love tor the 
borst, 277 280, his position in regard 
to the Mysore Boyal House, the 
Hindus and tbcir rcligioo, and the 
army, 280-297 , bis mihUry organiza 
tioD and admimstiatioD (with special 
reference to infantry, cavalry and 
artillery, adoption of Buropcau disci 
pliue and recruitment of Europeans 
of all nations, dress and equipment, 
camp routine and lalanos, formation 
of fleet and arsenals, and a comparison 
and contiast with the army systems 
of the Nizam and the Mahrattas), 
297-S81. 

Haidar All . his position ss the Regent 
or Sarvddhikari of Mysore, 266 266, 
280-280, 8B1 . note on, 784-786 

Haidar All note on the ancestry of, 
751769 

Uaidar^Janff a title bestowed by 
Basilafc Jang on Haidar (1761), 
{».86J. 

Hfndar-Ndm&h (1784) as a souree of 
Mysore History (1761-1782), 786, 788 ; 
noticed or referred to . on the siege of 
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DSwnbam (1746-1747), 96 (h. IM) ; oq 
the eonrse of affairs leading to 
Chandft SShib's execution (176:^, lfi9* 
181; ou Kardob^ri Kanjarajajya's 
demand for the cession of Trichino' 
polj, etc,, 1812-186; on Salabat Jong’s 
lUTOsion of Fenngapatam (1756), t9J 
(n. 39) ; on tho ancestry, tarly career 
and nse to power of Haidar All, 906 
(n. 2)-206 ; on Haidar's tiiarrhge, etc., 
267 (n. 13).268 (it. 16); Haidar's 
arrangements Cor the uplteep of horses 
and their pricea, 280 (». 63) ; on 
the militan equipment, Army 
Department, etc , under Haidar, 
8d0>340; ou Haidar's relations with 
Basalat Jang and adNance on 
Sira and Huskote (1761), 400 (n 
26), 403 (ii 36), 406 (n. 43), 409 \n 
49); on Haidar's siege of Chikballa- 
pur (17631. 414 (n. 64-63). 416 (ti 69), 
431 (». 81}; on the date of the fall 
of Bcdufir (1763), 447 (n. 150); on the 
attempted assas^ii nation of Haidar 
(1763). 472-473 {« 209-9101 ; on Pra- 
dh&u Venkappflija, 479 480 {n 220)- 
482; on peshwa Madhava HaoS 
campaign (1764-1766) and the Treaty 
of iiedQfir0765), 608 (n. 285-286), 513 
(n. 2911, 617 (n. 295): cn Muhammad 
Tusnf's ocrturcs for the cession of 
Madura to Mysore (1763-1764) and his 
iguoniinous e\rcution (1764), 535 (it« 
364)-5a8 {71. 365, 36S-3691; ou Haidar’s 
inTasion of Malabar (1765-1766), 674 


Ikluri (Keladi) under Rotii Vlrammiji 


Jambuku4varani Nanjarajaiya'a de- 
mand for (1752), 136 ; a Mysorean out- 
post during the siege of Tnchinc^ly 
(1768), 142-148; mortgaged to the 
French (1765;, 189 ; referred to, 643, 
787. 


(n, 466), 677 (n. 475), 679 (». 485) 
582 (n. 493) ; on the story of the 
conquest of Bednur (1768) , 792-794, 
802, 804. 

I/Uldspa-JVihtffmya * see under VenkO’ 
fft/a. 

ffampdpur Plate (1744) * (see under 
AVt »5na-Df6s5»iu); referred to, 566-887. 

Hari Singh . military officer (JamOdAr) 
rival of Haidar; bis cavalry ohai^ 
terminating the skirmish at ^rlran- 
gam (1753), 149, 207 ; leads a cavalry 
force to Calicut (1767), 208; is potto 
death and his property oaptnred by 
Haidar's detachment niider Saiyid 
Mokhdum (1758), 211-212: referred to, 
661 (n. 25). 

‘ Hank&fh sec under ShOqxrdupieh’ 
cuc/tfrt. 

Hill, 8. C ; author of Yusu^ £5a», 
the HehU CommamJanf (7914) ; a 
critique of tli** position of in regard to 
Tubuf Khan's couuection with Haidar 
(1763-1764), 539-544 , his work referred 
to or noticed, 248 (ii. 97), 618 (n 298), 
528 (n. 334); 637 (n. 366)-638, etc 

History of Vaek AthI TtpS 

Si/lMti; see under Kirwdm 

Horses and horsemanship : see under 
JJatdar .Ih, Hoidm-Kifmrlh and 
Xmophon. 

Hoskoto. siege and capitulation of 
(1761), 897, 400-406 ; referred to, 616 

Husain Dust Khin : see under Chanda 

aakfb. 


(bbo under Vtrafnmdjt). 


JanjAlu: see under Jiiaatl ourdar ; 

referred to, 202, 801(71 123), 743. 
fatifcHta: ,.tai;,%l. 

' id«*ntiflcation of with 
Janjalu, fle. 1 pieces or rockets, 383 
(n. 169) ; referred tu, 754, 756. 


K 

Kablr Deg, Micsa: Haidai'a trusted Uie Uahrattaa (1758), 221-222; helps 
follower i leads a deiaohmeut against Eaidar to oonaolidate hu position and 
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pirooeeds to the reliel of Btagelore 
(1760), 284, 236; safeguards Baogalore 
agaifist the Uahrattas (1761), 262*fi5S. 
Kadoian: Wilhs’ description of, 664 
(n. S) ; see also under WWen. 

K&firs: see Tinder Ooffrss. 

Kailaticha : action at (1787) (see under 
KrUhnarUja Wodeyar II). 

KiJcudgiri-Milhatmya: see under Nan- 
jardjaiya of KalaUt Karachfiri. 

Ealnle, house of ; its frroivlng influence 
on and importance in the administra- 
tks of the kingdom of Mysore from 
1706 onwards while holding the here* 
ditsry office of Dalavdi ^C*in-C) and 
Sarvddhikari (Chief ExecutWe 
Officer), 8-4 ; oontinued influenoe of 
(I714<17d4), 19-20, 44*46, 46*48, 61-68,- 
M ; s^icendeQcy of (the Dalavdi 
Begime, 1734-1769J. 67-fl08, 617-61*8. 

Kalale, temple of LakshmlkantasvSiui 
at: gifts, eto., of Kapthlrava II to, 
10>11 ; of Krish^araja I, 29, 80-8), 

KalaU^Gopp^r^JPlaitt Grant (1716): see 
under ^nidya^am-Timnialdrya. 

Kal(a^bha^(arui see under Shdgirdu- 
pith-euehiri. 

Kafjars ; see render Calerov ; referred 
to, 439 (n. 124). 

Ealudai-malai : action at (1768), 167 (n. 
189). See also under Ormct BobtrU 

Kamaldchala^Bidhdimya : see under 
Qfip&laraja Ors, Katti. 

Kaffichhmafha-Oopp^r-Plate Qrant 
(1724): (see under BdmdyanamrT^u- 
fnaldrya] ; referred to, 43. 

KanddchAra^euclUri : a section of the 
army department under Haider, 889. 

KAi^nU<ihdvadi ; a department of tax ; 
note on, 28 (r». 40). 

Kannofla-Llldvaii : see under Hdlauai- 
dyada^Chedwya. 

EaptbiraTB-Narasaraja Wo^eyar II 
(1704-1714) : ruler of Mycore in sao- 
cession to Chikkadeyaraja Wo^eyar, 
1*17; a retrospect and a •prospect, 
1-2; birth, accession, etc,, 2-8; Ms 
Dalavais, 3-4; general tendencies, 
4-6; his relations with the Mughali 
(1706-1706), 6*7 1 northeni advance 
(1710-1711), 7-6; further relations 
with the Mughalfl (c. August 1711- 


Februaiy 1718), 8*10 ; his rule, 10 ; 
religion, gifts, grants, etc., 10-11; 
domastio life, 11-19; sooial life, 12; 
literary progress, 18-16; death, 16; 
reflections, 17. 

Eanthlrava-Narasraja Wo^eyar 11: 
note on the succession of the Dafavais 
of, 681-688. 

A'drepdrs : manufaoturers of arma and 
ammunition, 202, 301 (». 123), 748. 

AarndfoAos (“Carnates*') ; a section of 
sepoys in the (dysore army (18th 
cent.), 202, 304 (n. l‘.^fl), 376 (n. 2f^), 748. 

Kartnr\ a distinctive appellation of the 
ruling sovereign of Mysore (Krishna* 
raja Wodeyar II); note on, 210 [n. 17); 
referred to, 211, 214, 220, 226, 227- 
229, 255, 286. 4^4. 

KAnja-karta : agent ; note on Haidar's 
position as (1761), 210 (il 17)-911, 266. 

Eddipati-Papd^ta ; commentator ; a 
protege of Karachuri Nanjarajaiya; 
his &Tavana‘lfandinl (c. 1749) noticed, 
611. 

Katti*Q6pSlarija Utv : see under 
Odpdlardja ITrs, A'nffi. 

Eavale-durga ; a strong place in the 
kingdom of Ee)adi uuder Virammaji 
(1754-1763); note on. 445 (n. 142) 
referred to, 4B6. 

KdvBn^Mahatmya : tee under Bcmgniya, 

Keladi : aee under Ikkfri. 

Keladi-Nripa'Vi^ayam (c. lHOO-1804), by 
Lingappa-Eavi : noticed or referred 
to: on ihe Mughal attack on Seringa- 
patam (1724), 26 (n. 24) ; on the date of 
the battle of Mayakopd^* ^to., 116 
(n. 6 6); on Bapi Virammaji's rule 
(1767-1763), 431 (n. 111)*483; on the 
date of the fall of UednQr (1768), 
447 (n. 160) ; on the atory of the 
conquest of Bednur, 792, 799-800, 
808-804. 

Ebapd8 Bao Banaji : a Mahratta Br&b- 
man officer of Krishpar&ja U ; serves 
as Haidar’s agent (Paiti/) at Seringa* 
patam (1766-1768). 197, 909. 209, 211; 
appointed Bewan at Haidar's instance 
(1768), 225; the misunderstanding 
between him and Haidar (1760), 229; 
leads the Koyslist movement against 
Haidar (1760-1761), 382*287, 238-348 
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(«. 71^ \ eoadaoib correcpoudence with 
the EugliBh Oovernment at Madrae re 
uprooting of Haidar, 314 (n. 76), 34d>347; 
Burrendered to Haidar, who keeps him 
acloBfi pri-ouer (1761), 364 (n. 116); 
referred to, 308, 280, 383'285, 268, 289 
(». B8),299(n. 116), 806 in. 131), 889 
(n 6), 400. 105, 163, 166. 481. oto 

Kbair-ud diti brother‘in*law of Kawab 
Mahammad All Walajab , holds charge 
of Tnchiaopoly Fort on the Kawab's 
departare to Fort St. David (176^, 
136-136 ; bi8 attitude towards Kara 
ohun Naiijarajaiya, 137, 139 ; acoom 
pamesCapt Dalton daring the eurpriee 
attack on ^iiraugain (1753), lll-lli, 
his atiffening positioo at Tnchinopoly, 

1 16 , hisdefenoe of Tri( hinopoly daring^ 
the attempted Mysorean assault, 
168 169 

Khoob K!han (or Khoob Saliib) Fathan 
ofheer in the Mysore service ; his early 
career sod connection with Madura 
(1762 1761), 531 (n 831), 626 (v 322, 
827), 626 (n 330) , in the employ of 
Haidar during the Maliratta siege of 
Baugaloro (1758), 216 

Klrmigi, Mir Husain Ah Khin hie 
litbfory of Hydur Naik oftd Ttpu 
8 Itan or NeshaunfHydwi 1900 
1601), traneUted by Col W. Miles, as 
a source of Mysore Histoiy (18th 
cent ), 786 768 , noticed or referred to 
on the early career, rise, etc., of 
Haidar, 206 (n 3j-306, on Haidar'a 
early vicibsitudes, marriage, etc , 961 
268 (yi 1114); on Haidar's personal 
appearance, 269 (n 17)'370, 272 

(n. 24) 273 (n 84), 276 (» 10-44)-277 
(n 49, 61 631, 979 (n 61); on Haidar's 
position as '*Dewau" or **Frimc 
Minuter" of Mysore and Sarkdn- 
KhodadAd, 282 (» 65) 283 (n 67), 284 
(«. 71), 287 (n 80), 289 (n. 87) ; oa 
Haidar's indulgenoe towards the 
Hindus, 292 in. 94 96) ; on Haidar’s 
relationa with tbemibtary, 291 (n 99' 
101) 297 (ft 114 116) ; on the Euro- 
peans in Haidar's semoe, 806 (n 124], 
806 in 126128), 807 (n. 129); on 
Haidar'a adaptation of European dia* 
oipline, eto , 828 (» 169), 880 (n. 171) ; 


on the dress and equipment of Haidar'a 
mxliU) 7 , 831 (n 175)-896 (». 300-202, 
207), on Haidar's military reonutment, 
medical aid, etc , 836 (it. 308 209), 887 
(n. 212-218) , on ^e Hiaam's militarj 
system, 366 867 (n 261 268) ; on the 
hussars (Xroofg- WdUake) or light* 
armed oavaliy, 87G («. 280)-376; on 
Nawab Muhammad All VVgUjah'a 
violation of hia treaty with Mysora 
(1751) as the cau^e of the First Mysore 
War {1767 1 169}, 386 (n, 8), on the early 
campaigns of Haidar, 8i6 (n 23) , on 
Haidar Basalat Jaug relations (1761), 
399 (n. 25^400 (n 26), 401 (n 2&.80, 
33-83)403 (n 86), 406 [n. 41)-406 
(» 42), 407 409 (n 43 49) , on Haidar's 
annexation of Dodbsllipur (1761-1768), 
410 {» 50, 52) , on Haidar's reduction 
of Cbikbal)apur(1762), 413 (n 60, 68)- 
114 (n 64), 415 [n 66-67).416 (n 68), 
117 (w 70, 71, 78), 419 In. 79), 420 
in. 79, 81 s2;, 121 (« 84/, 122 BSl, 
423 (n 8686)425; on Haidar'a 
campaign agsmat Chitaldmg (1782^ 
426 in 97-101) Ifl, on Haidsr-Bednflr 
relations (1768), 42B (n. 102 104)499 
in. 105-106), 483 (n 119), 142 in. 187- 
138)443 in. 139), 444 (». 141,-446 
(e 149;, 446 (a. 144/, 448 [n 160), 449 
{n 169), 462 in 165), 458 {n 166), 464 
(n a76Mi6 in. 176-177), 467 (« 200 
202)-468. 469 f« 201 206), 470 (n 206' 
474 (n 211) ; on Haidar’a expedition 
to Sunde (1763), 482 (n. 224) ; on 
Haidar's campaign against Savanur 
(176i), 488 (n. 226) 484 (it 227), 486 
(n 228 229) ; on Haidar-Pcshwa 
Madhava Kao relations (1764 1766), 
192 (n. 215), 196 (n 219), 197 (n. 2S3, 
251)-19B (n 965 268), 199 (n. 269), 600 
(». 260, 261), 601 (It. 262-263), 60S 
(n 272-271), 601 (» 276), 608 (n. 286), 
617 [» 266), on Khoob Khln, 626 
(n. 32') , ouHaidor-UahimniodTniuf 
relatilha (1763-1761), 636 (ii 366 366), 
637, 6U8 - 869), 644 (n 8813S2)-61&, 
on Haidai 'a expedition to Bulam and 
Coorg (1766), 617 (n, 387-S89)-618 

(». 390), 649-660 (« 391-396); on 
Haidar’s campaign iii Ualabar (1766- 
1766), 669 (It. 409), 671 (it. 166)-676 
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(n 4E9-iBl), 577 (n 47B), 693 (n 493) , 
on Hudar'« onoeitry, 753 760 (n 4 10)i 
756, on ibe story of the oouquest of 
Bednor (176d),792. 797 799 
KoI£r mauMoleam of Haidar’s aiiceston 
at, described, 767 768 
Eolittiri (Solastn or Colastn) id 
M alabar, note on, 54 (a di), 664 
(n 399) 

Krishna Dibshita the Uainpdpur Plate 
(1744) and Dafatdi Aqraharam Platen 
II (1719/ of Dcvarijaiya composed by 
him, noticed, 611 

Kcishnaiya, Babshi Chief Bakshi of 
Erishnaraja II and a Royalist bie 
ocvcespondenoe with Rawab Miiham 
mad All and the English (1761) fen* 
the preveiitiou of Haidar s usurpation , 
247 (n 9dJ 248, 250, see also under 
Tort Si Georqt Retordi i reftitcd to, 
251 [n 106) 

Krisbnappa , Mysorean Vakil at Fondi 
cherry , his report on the occurrences 
at Seringapatam (Augut 1766), 198 
in 6d)-19d 

Eriahnarija Wodeyar 1 (1714*17319 
raler of Mysore lu succession to 
Eanthirava Raraaaraja Wodeyar 11, 
16>4i, birth, acoesuon, etc, 18*20, 
general political tendencies, 20*1^, 
advance on Belur {o 1723 1724), 23 , 
Kwnatak politica, 23 24, Mughal 
attack on ^ringapatam (1724), 24 36, 
Mahratta attack on Seringapatam 
(1726), 45 26 , advance on Magadi, 
etc , (1726), 26 27 general adminibtra 
tton under him, 27 28 , religion, 28 29 , 
rebgiona toleration, 39 30, gifts, 
grants, etc , 30 33 , social life, 84 , 
literary activity, 34 43, domeaftc life, 
48-44, death, 44, reflectious, 44 46 
Knsbparaja Wodeyar 1 Ooj^prrplaie 
grants of, see under Ramuifonaw 
Ttrumalarfja 

Krishnaraja Wodeyar II (1784*1766) 
mler of Mysore in sncoesdiou to 
Chamaraja Wodeyar VI, 67 679* 
birth, accession, etc , 67 68 , character 
of the new Government 69 70, general 
political tendencies and factors, 
70-71, Fsrst Phase (1784 1789) 
Mysorean advance od Malabar and 


the South (1716 1737), 71 72 , relations 
With the Mnghals Mughal advance 
on the South (1782 1796), 73 78, 
Mysore, the objective of the Mnghals 
(1786;, 7)74, their advance on 

Seringapatam (c September-Deoem 
ber 1786), 74 76, action at Kailancha 
(January 1737) Mnghal rever*p, 76 
77, internal affairs (1784 1789), 77-79 , 
Second Phase (1789 1746) Retrobpect 
of affaire, the Mugbals and the 
Mahrattas in South India (1787*1740), 
70 80, the Mahratta conquest of 
Tnchiuopoly (1740 1741), 80-82, 
Deccan and Ksrnatak politics (1741* 
1744) , renew ed Mughal-Mahratta 
str ggltc, 82B1, the Uiodo causf m 
Southern India (from 1786), 84 85 , the 
Mahratta conquest of Iriohiiiopoly 
(1741) and after, 85 83, Tnchiuopoly 
the southern objective of Mysore (r 
1735 1745), 88-92, Mysore and Malabar 
(1746 1761), 92 94, Thvd Phase (174> 
1743) general politiosl Mtuation 
(1745 1748) Karlehiin Nanjarajaiya s 
exptdition to DhaiSnagar (c May 
June 1746), 94%, his sitge of 
Devauhalli(c August 1716 April 1747), 
96 97, rtsnewed Mughal advance on 
Mysore Kasir JaD„ in Soringapatam 
(July Octobi r 1747), 97 98 , the short 
lived Hindu reaction m Southern 
India (1748), 98 09, Iht European 
nations m Xudia with reference to the 
tvoluUou of their Indian policy (down 
to 1768) and its repercussions on the 
South of India sod Mysore, 100114, 
Fourth Phase (1748 1761) Chanda 
Sahib’s activities m the Karnatak 
(1748 1760), 116117, the Karrtdfak 
War of huGcesstoH (1760-1751), 118, 
period of peace and soennty in Mysore 
(1748-1761), 118 119, ri/<APAa»ff a^fil- 
1766) the contest for the Kawibship 
of Aroot and Iricbinopoly (down to 
1766), 119 123, foreign politics of 
Mysore, with special retcieuce to 
Triobinopoly as the objective of tlie 
Dalavais (17511765), 128 131, the 
Mysorean straggle for Triobinopoly 
(1762 1766], 183 182 (sre also under 
Rardchurt ) , Stxfh 
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Pkate (1766-1769) D«ooan tfftin 
(down to 1765), 1B8-169, lOVKsion of 
Seri^gapatem by the Ni/am ind the 
Mehrattes (c Marcb^June 1766), 189 
196 , iDtenial affairs (1756-1769) 
strained relations bet« een tbe Da]a 
v£i 8 and Enshnerija, 19S-303i 
Erisfaiiaraja seeks Hsidar’s help to 
pot down Dalavai Karachuri Nanja- 
rSja (1769), 903 . ancestry, early career 
and rise of Haidar All (down to 
1769jt 204-226 , course of events lead* 
ing to Haidar’s usurpatiou of power in 
tbe State (1761), 997o966, the social 
and military background of the 
revolution, 267*181, Krisbnaraja's 
uoniiual rule (1761-1766) political 
events) of the peiiod, with Haidar at*^ 
tbe helm of affaire, 682*683 (see al% 


Lakshmaninisnniyavanii Maharani 
junior Queen of king RrisUnsrajall 
(married in 1760), 616; her gift to the 
temple at KaUle, 616<616 
LaU Mean Haidar’s brother In law, 
269, appointed to tbi command of a 
fort near BiduQr (17o4), 61H (n. 297), 
referred to, 760 

Lally, Co\.tit de, M French Governor 
of Fondicheiry (1758*1761) in nuooes 
810 U to M. deLeynt, concludes the 
famous treaty witli Haidar promising 
him Tyagadurg and other places 
(1760), 229*230, MS \n d79), referred 
to, 71, 212, 70S, 710. 

Law, CLavalier Jacques French Genera! 
serviiiq with Chanda Sahib at Trichi 
nopoly (17611769), his blockade and 
surrender at Srirangam (l?62), 191, 
m , refined to, 71, 619, 641, Til 
Lawrence, Major Stringer English 
General, his blockade of Law in 
Srlraugam (1762), 121, his march to 
' the reUflf of Iriohmopoly (1763), 147; 
defeats tbe Mysoreans near Srlrangam, 
148, arrives towards Maya^eram and 


Morartney Papers, The quoted, on 
tbe limit Haidar set to bis usurpation, 
281 (n 64) 


under Hdtdar AlO‘ Xnshnarija’s 
rule, general featnree, 584; religion, 
664-686 , gifts, grants and other 
records (1734-1766), 586 698; Ithe 

spirit of the times, 698 , condition of 
tbe people. 698-599, trade and 
commerce, 599, taxation, 699-601; 
social Ufe (1734-1751), 602-604; V€dic 
learning and culture, 60f 605, literary 
activity, 606 616, domestic Ufe, 
616-617 ; death, 617 , reffections on the 
character of his mle and the conduct 
of his minis^cre, etc , 617 634 ; Eri* 
shnsraja as he might have been, 684- 
686, the rights and wiongs of Trichino* 
poly, the mafh episode of the reign, 
6S6>679 (see also under TneJitnopoly), 
Augsaki see under Looty-W&ll^t 
lefc rred to, 4b4 (n 227) 486 


Eumbakonam, 149, empowered with 
Palk to rpooncilo tbe differcnoes bet 
ween Nawab Muhammad AJi and the 
Mysore General (NanjarJjaiya) re 
Tricbinopoly issue, 155, defeat^ Nan 
jBJ&jBiya at Kaludaitnalai (June 1763), 
157 (n 189 ) , failure of his ncgrtiatiuna 
with the Mysore General, 162, further 
correspondviice on tbe subject U764), 
166 170, bis appreciation of Muham- 
mad Yusuf Rban, 690 621 , his position 
in re Tnchmopoly issue reviewed, 
642 64T, 662, 654, 674, 676, referred to, 
71, 824 (n 163), 326 <». 168), 691 699, 
697, 704 

Life of Hyiler AUn see under Hobson. 

Linganua Eavi mo undoi X«2ad» 
Nrtfa^Vxjayam 

Lmgannaiy a, Raramka a councillor of 
Chikksdevaiija, referred to, 3, 11. 

Looiy Wdllah {Kuggah or hussars) see 
under Munro, Innti, Capi , referred 
to, 384, 386 (n 200), JT5 (n 260) 

Lutif All Leg Haidar’s cavalry officer 
appoi^teu t the charge of Mangalore 
(1763), 466 (n 99)467. 


Madbava Rao. Pesbwa (1761 1772) bis 
suocesaioD (1761h 486, Haidar's em- 
bassy to (1768), 433 469 , Vlnuumaji'i 
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(of BednSr) appeal to tor detinraDee 
from Htidar (1768), <92; his IBrat 
iuvisioii of Uyeore (]764-1768)i <98, 
618, 646 ; referred to, 466 (n. B80), 785. 

Uednre : Jest days of the Kayak kiog- 
dom of under Queen Minikabi (1782- 
1786), 72-7<, 84; aubaeqnent biatory 
of (dovn to 1766), with refereaoe to 
Mohammad Ynsnf 'a overtnrea for ita 
oeaaion to Myaore (1768-1764], 618, 
631-631 (aee alao under 7 imu/ Khdn) ; 
referred to, 688. 

Uatidthdrata-Tit/i: aee nader Nanja- 
rdlaipa of Kufoie, Kardehiiri. 

UahdldaTa: aee under ShAgirdiipith- 
euehfri. 

Mahtna Khan ; aeoond aon of Kawab 
Anwar-nd-din of Aroot, in charge of 
Trichinopoly (e. 1746), 87 ; aa Paujdar 
of Madura and linnevelly (1764-1767), 
898, 621, 628. 639 (fl. 389), 680-634 ; 
referred to, 646. 

Mahrattae in Myaore, The : (from 1766 
to 1761), 189-190. 314-224, 3)1 287, 242, 
346, 361-364 ; (in 1 764-17U) (aee under 
Uadhova Boo, Plilma)', note on, 
727-787. 

Mainville, M. : French Commander on 
the Myaore aide at Triohinopoly (1768- 
1764), 168, 176; in Haidar'a aervice 
(1760), 238. 

Maiaain, M. ; French Commander on 
the Myaore aide atirichinopoly (1763- 
1764), 168, 174-179 ; bia anecdote about 
Haidar'a attempt to learn at cloae 
qnartera French evolutiona, 800 (». 
118). 

Malabar: early biatory of, 661-666 (». 

' 400) ; Myaorean relatione with (173S* 
1734), 68-61; (1786 1787), 71-72; (1746- 
1746), 92-94; (1757), 208; (1766-1766), 
666-682. 

Mdna-yikrama-Haja : the Zamorin or 
Chief of Caliout ; Haidar'a campaign 
againat (1766-1766), 660, 666-670; hie 
confinement and immolati^i, etc., 
671-676. 

Man6ji (or Manakji) : Tanjorean general 
won over by Kawab Muhamm^ All ; 
pnta to death Chanda Sahib (1762), 88 
(A. 86), 121, 180-lBl; referred to.^l 
(n. 109), 666, 666, 668, 


Manuori, Kiccolao : Yenetian traveller 
in India ; on Myaore-Mugbal relatione 
(1706-1706), 6-7; note on, 686-690. 

Martinean, Prof. A. : his Butty a?id 
Fretmh India naed in the note on M 
Buaay (1730-1786), 704 (n 7;-7Sl. 

Medakere Kayaka, Hiriya : P6Ieg6r of 
Chitaldrug (1721-1749) ; bis fall in the 
battle of Mayakcpda (1749), 116 (n 3), 
<31. 

Medakere K6yaka II: F6|eg6r of 
Chitaldrug (1764-1779) ; Haidar's cam 
paigu againit (1769), 426 (n. 100)-437; 
accompanies Haidar during the 
conquest of Bednfir (1768), 417; hii 
reference to and account of the 
Pretender to the throne of Bednfir aa 
given out to Haidar (1763), 434 (n. 
120), 792-798; referred to, 796, 798, 
802,808. 

Mebdi All Ehau ; Vakil of Haidar ; his 
embassy to Hyderabad (1764), 4M (n. 
330)-487. 

Memoin of Hyder Ally: aee nnder 
Peitotu. 

Uaxoin of Byder Aly KiSn and Tippoo 
Sultan: see under Stewart, Itajor 
Oharles. 

Bemoire of the Late War in Ana 
(1788) : as a source of Mysore Bistdry 
(18th cent.), 790 ; referred to : on 
Haidar’s position as “ Regent" of 
Mysore, 287 (n. 80). 

Miles, Col. W. : translator of Kirmfipi'a 
Eietory of Hydur Naik; noticed or 
referred to : on Haidar’s indulgence 
towards the Hindus, 293 (a. 97) ; on 
Haidar's adoption of European diaei- 
pUne, 299 (>i. 117); on the expla- 
nation of the term Chafteyin, 806 (n. 
124) ; on the surrender of the forts of 
Eoekfite and Sira to Haidar (17i'.l), 406 
(n. 42), 409 (n.46) ; on Haidar’a bomb- 
ardment of Cbikba|)Spur (1762), 416 
(n. 67); on Haidar-Bednnr relationi 
(1768), 423 (n, 103) ; on Haidar's anoei- 
try, 763 (n. 16-17), 768 (n. 26), 769. 

Minaksbi : Kayak Queen of Madnra (see 
nnder Badura). 

Mir All Baza Khan (Mir Sfihib) : 
Haidar's brother-in-law; leads a 
detachment (or tbs conquest of (be 
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Ql^r oountT7 (1760), 338; »pp<4nt6d 
to oommond the fort ol 
pur (1763), 630 (71.62), 423; appoiuted 
M Fauidic o( 6lra, 426 ; leads a de* 
iaehmeut to put down iuautreotioa 
in the north-oMt (1166), 660^1 (n. 
896) -.referred to, 267-m 
Bfim Ikbal: Mb Ahwdli^Bydur Naik 
(appended to Coli Milea’ translation of 
Klrma^i’a or Sit- 

tory of Hydur uotleed or refer- 
red to : on the statement of troops in 
Haidar’s service, 256 (n. 1); on 
Haidar's marriage, ii67 (». 11, 18); on 
Haidar's dress, d^ily life, iiersonal 
habits, etc., 271 (n. 18. 20)-276, 279-260; 
ou Haidar's 'position as a Royal Ber- 
vantC'Deivan"), 262 (». 66), 269 (n 89); 
on Haidar's allovanofs to the Hisda 
temples, eelebration of Daaara, etc., 
90I-293, 294; on Haidar's plan of 
reoruitment, 295 (r«« 107-106) ; on the 
payment of salaries to Hsidar'a 
military, 841 (n, 216j; oo Haidar's 
ancestry, 763 (n. 181-764 («. 19J, 

Moens, Adrian : his M^niorandum (1781) 
oontaluing an aocount of Haidar All ; 
value of, 789; noticed or referred to : 
on Haidar as a Royal Servant, 287- 
286; on Haidar’s conciliatory policy 
towards the Hindus, 292-298 (n. 90-97); 
on Haidar's applioatioii to the science 
ui war, 299 (». U7); on the French 
Burgeon in Haidar's service, 388 (n. 
314); on the einoluinents of Europeans 
in Haldnr’s service, etc., 344 (n. 228, 
280); on Haidar's attempted formation 
of a fleet, 86S (», &46-346); on Haidar's 
relations with the French, 858-360 (n. 
354-3&8); on Haidar's objective in 
regard to Hednur (1763), 8W (71, 6); on 
Haidar's invasion of Malabar and the 
fateoftbe Zimorin, oto., (1765-1766)« 
566-567 (n. 486-486), :570-671 (n. 448-161), 
672 (ft. 464), 67S {n. 469). 

Mount Delly: in Malabar; note ou, 66 

(n-a6}. 

Mubammad Ali Wftlijah (Hadrat-i-Ala), 
Nawab i^thitd aon of Anwar-nd-din, 
Kawib ol Arcot; bit governorship of 
Trichinopolyfc. 1746-1749), et-BBi bis 
contest lor the Hawibship of Aroot 


attdTnoMiio^lya740-176S), 119-128; 
his early relations with Mysore, inolad- 
ing his agreement lor the oeasion of 
Irsohinopoly to her (1761-1763), 136- 
181; bis breach of the agreement 
leading to the Mysorean aiega of 
Xricbinopoly (1762-1766), 183'132; his 
conduct in the aflair, etc., noticed, 
640^7; tbe nature of his olsias to 
the Nawtfbsbip of Arcot, Onne 
quoted, 809-614; referredto: 107, 187- 
168, 206-207, 218, 229, 247.248, 360- 
262, 366, 296, 817, 861, B60, S61, 886 (». 

S), 898, 619-690, 629, 693, 625 69B. 681- 
m, 684.687, 640, 620, 622 623, 696» 
690. 688, 640, 780, 766-787, etc. 

Muknnd Hao ^rfpat : one of the Mahratta 
Sardart left by Feshwa BflijiBao 
in charge of Mahratta outposts in the 
Ksniatsk (1757), 218; Hssjsrajsiya's 
attempted agreement with, 914 ; 
advanofs on and attacks Bangalore 
(1758), 916-217; his letter on Mahratta 
position in tbe Karnatak (1761), 959- 
254 { his defence of Horklfe against 
Basalat Jang (1761), 400401 1 bis capi- 
tulation to H«id ir, 406. 

Muiiro, Innes, C'apt. r hi% J Borratite 
of Military Operatiom on the Coro- 
mandel Ooaei (1789) as a sonroe of 
Mysore Histoxy (IBth vent.), 789-790 ; 
noticed or referred to : on tbe hooty- 
Wdllch {TLueMaks or hussars), 250 [n. 
9), 835 [d. 200), 375 yn. 980); on Haidar's 
position as the ' ' regent and guardian " 
of tbe King of Mysore, 2&7 (a. 80) ; on 
Haidar's objective against tbeEsglish, 
293 (n. 98); on Haidar'a adoption of 
European military diseipUoe, etc., 
299 [n, IIT), 806 {». 137), 328 (n. ICO)- 
329, 831-336 (n. 184-190, 203). 
MurariRaoGhorpa^e of Gooty : nephew 
of ^dixtaji-Ghurpa^e; governor of 
Trichinopoly Fort on its oonquest by 
tbe Mahratlas (1741), 83; evacoatea 
TrichfiFipoly (I743j, 83, 86"67; his 
aUiaDce souguv by Mohammad Alt 
against Chanda SShib (1761), 120-lSl; 
proceeds with tbe Mysoreans to 
Trichinopoly (1761) and serves Muham 
mad All (1769), 196-180; mediateare: 

Muhamou^ of TriobV 
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nopoly Fort to MyBoze» 131*136 > m 
the employ of Myeore, dowil to hie 
jouUig the French at Poodioherry 
(December 1763), 136-137, 139-lil, 
147-149 , roAtiDuee to assist Mysoreans 
with the French duiiug Ksraehan 
NaDjaYajaiya’s siege of Tnchinopoly 
(1763-1764), 166-161 , finally leaves ofl 
Mysore (1764), being bought off by 
Muhammad Ali and the king of Tan* 
]ore, 174, 177 , acoompanies Pesbwa 
Balaji Bao during bis mva«-iou of 
Sermgapatam (1767), 200 assists the 
Palegar of Chilcballapnr during Hai 
dar s attach of the plaoe and is defeated 
and put to rout (1761), 418-416 , his 
renewed assiatanoe to the Palegar 
against Haidsr and further obastise* 
ment including invasion of his 
(Mnian's) territories (1762), 417 433, 
joins Peshwa Madhava Rao duiing hts 
first invasion of Mysore (I7r4 1766), 496, 
his part during the Mysorean sj^p* of 
Triohiuopuly (1763-1766} noticed, 683, 
660-670, referred to 96,114, 132.112, 
144, 161, 158, 16o, 160, 165, 176, 187, 
860, 489, 600,612, 631, 626, 630, 6J8 {n 
3), 641-642, 646, 658-664, 66G, 673, 735 


Nagara Pntteiya Fan^it see under 
Myauru Dhoreqala PurMhjfudaya- 
V%va,ra 

mmpa (1768) order of assur- 
ance, issue of by KashnarSja II, 303 
(» 77). D87 ( 7 * 19) 

Ranjarajaiya of Ea)a]e, SarvadhikAn 
hiB parentage , succeeds to office (c 
1724), 20, dominates the court of 
Seringapatam (1732 1788), 46. 48 49, 
takes part m the First Revolution 
(1734), bl, serves Erishnarsja II as 
Sarvddhtkdn (1784 1739) 69 his 
management of internal aflairs, 77 78 , 
death (1789), 78 , grants, , 698 , 
domestic hfe, 616 

Ranjarajaija of Kalalo (NanjarCja), 
Karaohfin, Dalavai dominates with 
hiB brother Devaifijaiya the court of 
Senngapatam (1733 1733), 46, 48 , 
takes part m the Ftrat SevoluHofi 


Murkumpaft* hat of awards of money 
compensation for the wounded in war, 
837 (n SIS) 

Musiris in Malabar, note on, 553 (n 
898)663 

Mnsaffar Jang nepheu of Nasir Jang , 
jahgtrddr of Adorn (1748-1749), 92, 107, 
116-llb, his contest with his unoU 
Naair Jaug for the Nisamato of the 
Deocan (1760), 117-116 , his death (1761), 
118 , referred to, 119, 184, 306, 301. 803, 
897, 639 (n 8), 706 

My i uru D^rcgala PurvAhhyudaya- 
Vtvara (r 1714) a hiatorical Ms of 
the Muckensu. OolhettoUt referred to 
or noticed, 2 (7i 1), 14 16, 18 (n 1), 
on ths Dalavaia of Eant^iirava 11, 
681 683 note on the authoiship 
of (generally ascribed to Nagara 
Puttaiya Pandit), 6S3-G85 

Myauru lidjara - Chantre (e 1800) 
Dotioodor refened to on tbe Mughal- 
attack on Si nngapatazn (1734), 34 
(n 33) , on the rule of Chamaraja VI, 
63 (n 61) on the accebsion of Eriahoa* 
raja 11 68 (n 2) on the Dalavais, 77 
(n 27) 76, on the Dalavais of Kantbi 
rava 11 681, 683 


(1734), 61 , servos at first as the ool 
league of Dtvarajaiya (1734 1739) and 
afterwaids as barvadJukdn and 
Dafevai(17}91759),69 70, Ukespart 
with Devarajaiya in tbe action at 
Eailancha against the Mughals 
(1737), 76 77 , bis influence on tbo 
internal admimstration, 77 , succeeds 
as l>arvadh%kar\ (1739), 78-73 (» SB) , 
Iriohinopoly as tlie aputbernmoBt 
limit of eipaniuon of tbe kingdom 
of Mysore engages hie attention 
(c 1744), 91 , begins hii activities as 
tbe junior Dalavai (1746 1748), 94 , his 
expedition to Dharanagar (1746), 96-96, 
liege of Devanbalh (1746 1747), 96-97 , 
at the height of hia power in ^nnga- 
patam (1748 1761), IIB, plays a leadmg 
role in the foreign politics of the times 
(1761 1765), 238, Tnohinopoly domi- 
nates bis military and diplomatio 
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poboy during ibe Kamai$o War, ud 
KftWftb Mobninmad Ali’e tgreemeni 
in regard te its oession to Mysore 
(1761)f 13I1S6, his mareh from Sa 
ringspafcam in aid of the Nawab, and, 
his BOtikhem movements \1761 1769), 
196199, hiB serviees to Mnhammad 
All down to the fall of Ghandd Sahib 
(lane 176S), 129 181 , demands cession 
of Trichinopoly from the Nawab and, 
on being deceived, oamea on a 
atrenuouB siege of it (1759-1766) 1B2 
182, marches back to Senngapatam 
discomfited, being celled away 
by Salabat Tang's invasion (1766), 
182-18«3, 190, his attempted moderation 
ID the Niiam s demands on Mysorci 
191, bis strained relations with and 
disloyalty to king Knsfanaraja II 
(1766 1768), 19S 900 , his reconciliation 
with him and the conclusion of the 
£hAshfipatra(l766],902 203, bia fresh 
differences with the king, 203, his fall 
from power (1769) 227 228 hisattempts 
to re (Stabhib himself (1760), 239 2^1, 
246 Onde himself deceived by Haidar, 
248, and is assigned by him one lakh 
country (1761), 254 , his position as the 
**Regcnt * or “Dayva" of king 
Knshnarajt 11, 2S2 (n 65 66) 204 , his 
legacy to Haidar, 310, 313, 317, 884 386, 
hxs religion, seals cto , 686, 687, gifts, 
grant*!, etc , 693, 696 698, his literary 
attainments, 603, 605 606 , works, in 
the senes entitled Nanjaraja Vunt 
Vtldaa ^ivabhahtainlasa^Darpanam 
and other i$aiv4 Purdnas and Afdkdt 
myat (e 1734 1742), the Mahdbkarai<L- 
Ifktt, Kaludg%n Mahdtmyat San- 
glta OangAdhara, etc (1742 1761) • the 
Garafapun Jdohsmddarfa (e 1763- 
17G6), 606-609, exploits of (1737) 
reoo^od, 610, referred to in literary 
works by his proteges, 611-615, 
domestio life, 617 , refleokions on b» 
conduct as a minister of long Knabua- 
ri]a III 618 619 , bia faults of oharaoter, 
619 620 » why he failed in his &rit 
attempt to take Inobinopoly, 690 622 , 
redeeinug features in bis character, 
622-694, theayjnbolof the independ- 
ence of the Sooth, 636-628, faisfktal 
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mistake, 628 629, the man and his 
idea, a jnstifLcation, 629 631 ; a oom- 
panson and centraet with Lohngbrdks, 
631 632 , the Bignifl 0 an<}e of bis struggle 
for Trichinopoly recapitulated, 686-679 
(see also under Tnckinopoly, rtghti 
and wrongs of) , his mtrodnotion of 
European arms to Mysore army (1753), 
743 744,760, referred to, 114, 189 (n 
16), 906,907, Xfd, 910 211, 214, 220, 226, 
296 in U3), 249, 256. 266, 267, 280. 286, 
288, 289, 299 800, 803, 304, 887 391, 399, 
624, 625, ‘ 526 (n 329). 542, 688, 759 
763 in 3). 760 

Nanyardja Ttrundlu a festival orga- 
nised and endowed by 
Hanjarajaiya (c 1763), 697 (n 66), 
609 

Nanjardja V mt-Vilaaa I see under 
Nanjardjatya ofKalale, Kardokun 
Nan jaraja YaiauamClldta Champuh 
see under hxlakanha Eam 
Nanjaraja Tai bhuikanam 3 see under 
^urosimha Katt 

Harasimha Eavi a protege of Kara 
chun Nanjarajaiye , hw Nanjaraja 
TaiChhuihanam (including C^uxndra 
laid Ealyana, c 171B 1760) wa 6%va 
daya S a h aet atn noticed, 612*418 
Rasir Jang second son of ^Kam- 
ulmulk, hiB early caroei (1741 1743), 
82-83, bis southern expedition as 
Nnab of the Kunatio (1747), 96, bu ’ 
advanoe on ben]a|'apatam(1748),9T 98, 
bia BucoeaBion to tbe Niaamate of tbe 
Decoaa (1748), IIC , bis contebt nitb 
UiuaSar Jaug (tbe Karnatui War of 
bucoBBBton), leading to biB death 
(176(J), 117 118, referred to, 106-107, 
119, 184, 206, 801, 368, 897, 408, 639 
(n 8), 706 

NatariTM (or Daneltm Eaniie) mib- 
tsry oeu, 864, 601 

Stthaum Eyittn see under Ktrman\ 
Hilakentb^-Kavi bie NanjaTltja- 

YaiaataMvUJiw, Champuh (o 1760) 
Dotaced, 614 

Hiaam All yonugeat boh of Niaam-ul- 
mnlb, becomes minister of bia elder 
brother Selabat Jang (1760), 898, 
impriBona Salabat and becomes 
tbe Nuam (1761,', 409, Haidar's 

FFF 
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diplomttio minion to (ITU), 486-488 1 
hia anny orguiiotion noticed, 884- 
868 ; leiened to, 848, 402, 404, 493, 
617. 

Sitam-vlmtdk : see under Ataf JaJi. 

Noronht, Bishop of Halioamsasns: 
mediates between Eaidar and M. Laity 
in the oonolnsian of the treaty tor 


Omalur (Vamalur) ; a flonrlshing town 
under Mysore Kings in the early 18th 
cent. ; note on, 12 (n. 60). 

Oppert, Dr. Gustav : on the 

evidence of scniptnre re : India being 
the home of gunpowder and fire- 
arms, 776-776 (see also nnder Gun-' 
nery <n India). 

Orme, Bobert: hie A HUlory of the 
UilUary Transactions of the British 
Notion in Indoitan (1861 Edn.) no- 
ticed or referred to : on the disposal of 
the head of Chanda Sahib (1762), 181 
(n. 66) I on tbe futility of the Uyso- 
lean plot to get possession of Xriehi- 
nopbly by arming French prisoners, 
etc., 138 (n. 138); on Nanjardja- 
iya aa "Begent” of the King of 
Mysore (in 1762), 189 (n. 38); on the 
English sueoeas at the batUe of the 
" Golden Bock" or "Kajodsi-mslal’' 
(1753), 167 (n. 189); on the shroffs o'* 
money-ohangers (18tb cent.), 362 (n' 
242); on Haidar’s aims on Thiaghur 


Fadmaraja-Fapdit: his Vijayakumara- 
na-Kalheie. 1760) noticed, 

Padtnmi-Pariifaya ; see under Chama- 
iya. 

Ptagah : personal body-gnard, 886 (n. 
902), 870 (n. 376). 

Falilm (Pollilore) : note on, 229 (n.6). 

Falk, Bobert: his official cafeer, etc. 
ITS (n. 63) ; empowered by the Madras 
Government to reconcile the difierence 
between Nawab Muhammad All and 
the Mysore Da|avai (Sardohnri Nan- 
farljafya) rs: the Xricbinopoly issue 
(1768), 166, 163, 187 ; progress of his 


French assistanoe against the English 
(1760), 380 ; Dime on, 643 (n. 879). 

Nose-cutting as s feature of warfare 
in Mysore (down to 16th cent.) : note 
on, 744-746. 

Niironda; a protege of the Dajaviis; 
his Baundam-Knvya (c. 1740) notioed, 
610-611. 


(1760-1761), 461-468 (n. 189-193); on 
Tnsuf Khan, 521 (». 306); on Xiam 
Khan and Ehoob Khan, 522 (n. 813)- 
625 (n. 816-321) ; on the negotiations 
between the Pa|egars and Haidar at 
Diodigal for the possession of Madura 
a767), 682 (n. S49)-6SS; on Mens. 
Lolly’s ‘attitude to the proposal re: 
treaty between 'him and Haidar for 
the transference otiiaghnr to Mysore 
(1761), 543 ((n. 879); on the Itichino- 
poly affair with reference to Mysore 
(1768-1764), 642-644, 646, 646,;650(n. 
16), 686 (n. 19), 661 [n. 26)-666, 671 (rt. 
83)-6T3, 678 (n. 40), 793; on tbe origin 
and relative validity of tbe patents of 
Naw6b Muhammad All and Nizam 
BalabBt[Jang re; their suzerainty of the 
Kamdtic andthe Deccan, 809-814(n.4), 
0ms Mss. ; noticed, on Haidar’s pay- 
ments to his horsemen, 342 In, ; 
on Yusuf Xh6n, 620A21 (», 306); on 
the Mysorean struggle for Trichino- 
poly (1752-1764), 646. 


efforts at accomodation (1764), 168-169, 
173, 656; referred to in Fort 8t, Oeorge 
Lettm (1768), 691-692. 

ParaiUiya ba^u ; mercenaries, 741. 

Pankala Mafb ; note on the, 748-761. 

Parangi : Europeans, 804 (n. 123), 743. 

Peizoto, Eloy Joze Correa : his Msmoirs 
of Hyier Ally (1770) as an authority 
for the early years of Haidar's period 
of office in Mysore, 896 (n. 22), 788- 
789; notioed or referred to; on 
Haidar’s position as “Begent" at 
Mysore, 287 (». SQ) ; on tbe author’s 
nationoUty, official desigoatloo, etc,, 
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806 (9» U4)-806 ; on tbe Eoropetci m 
Haidar’s iervtos, etc (1770), 877 (m. 
BBS 88Q , on tbe standing army o2 
Haidar (1770) and the discipline of 
bis troops, 379 880 (n. 291-992), 783- 
788, on the earlf campaigns ot 
Haidar, 896 (n 22) , on the date of the 
fall of Beduur, 447 (n 160) , on the 
Treaty of BednGr (1765), 608 (n 286). 
on Haidar's conquest ol fialam and 
invaiioD of Coorg, 647 (n 389)-54a 
(n 390) 

Pcnany (Fonnany) in Malabar » 
Mysorean advance up to (1736) , note 
on, 72 (n 18) 

Persian Sfemoira from Uydtrahad {e 
1800) noticed in the idtiafie Annual 
BeqisifT (1800), on the conclusion 
of* tbe AhedN&ma between King 
Krish naraj a II and Haidar (in 1761], 284 
(n 69) , ou Haidar’apositiflu asEegent 
or SarvadJukdn of Mysore (from 1761 
onwards), 384 (n l)-8d6, on Haidar’s 
ancsatry, 761 763 

Pigot. George Governor of Madrss 
(1766 1768) 10 succession to Tbomss 
Saundtrs, 71, 179 , bis official policy 
re aurrender of Iriohinopoly to 
Mysore, 212 , tbe Boyalist oorrespoud 
enoe with, on tbe English assistance 


against Esidar (1760-1761). 944. 946- 
947. 260 

Ptrangi: gans,804 (n 128), 748, 780 

Pondicherry note on denvation of, 106 
(n. 2), Admiral Bosoawen's siege of 
(1748), 190, effect of the faU of on 
Haidar (1761), 468; referred to, 804 
(n 14) 896 (n. 18) 

PratapStngh, Sing of Tanjore (1740- 
1763) , his succession to the mwnad 
(1740), 66, Chanda SAhib’s oampugn 
against him (1749), 117 , his aversion 
to Mysorean occupation of Tnohino- 
poly and the attempted English 
mediation through him on the isaue 
(1762-1758), lar, 143, 146-147, 166 166, 
163-164, 1^, buys off Muran Bao from 
Mysore (1754), 174 ; bis oondnct dur- 
ing tbe Mysorean siege of Tnohino 
poly (1762.1755) noticed, 689, 642, 
653 660, referred to, 640, 668, 674 

Preston, Major oommands a detaoh- 
meut to prevent theFreneh at Tyaga 
durg from joining Haidar fl760), 244 
hiB letter re assistance to tbe Xing of 
Mysore against Hudsr and tbe 
Madras Qovernment's reply to it 
^761), 960-251, referred to, 533 
858). 

Paravarga a tax, 601 


B 


Baghuji-Bhotigle Ukhritta leader, 
proceeds on an expedition to Aroot 
(1740), SO , hiH Bucceeaful nege and 
conquest of Trichiuopol; (1741), 8S 
Be^geali-Xathe (1888) ol Devachandra 
notioed or referred to on the reign of 
Eapthirava II (1704-1714), 3 (n 7) , on 
the aooeasion, eto , of Chamaraja VI, 
46(n l)47(n 2) , on the Ant Ifeeolu- 
<«on in Seriogapatam (1734), 63 (n 61), 
on the accession, etc., of Knshnarija 
II (1784-1766), 68 (n 13) 
Blmannja-Tati Baumya Jamatri a 
6n-VusbnaTa Boholar from Kinehi, 
hn visit to Senngapatam allnded to 
in a oopper plate inaoription (1724), 
88 

BSmayanam-Tiramslarya ^ri Vaish- 
paTa Scholar and poet ot Ofatkkadova- 


raja’s court , enjoys tbe patronage of 
Erisbnaraja I and oompoies the 
Copptr plate gmnta of his, vis, 
Kalale Copperplate grant (1716), 
Tondanur-Oopprr-plate grant (1722) 
and the Kaneht-Matha Copperplate 
grant (1734), referred to and noticed, 
81, 32 S3, 36.36. 

Bangaiya his Kivlrt Uitatmya (a. 
1730), notioed, 42.43 

Batna-Stetra, see under BdUmaedgaia- 
ChahiVii 

Ba(tiba]l) . note on, 426 (n 330), battle 
of (1764^, 49e ‘MT, referred to, 498, 601, 
618 

Baaa Sabib (Baxa All Kban), second son 
of Cbanda Sahib, his olaiius to Areot 
and Trlohinopoly npheld by tbe 
Fnnob fimiTSS) (1766-1768). !», 
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tS 9 ; joint Haidar Allis Oanara (1763) 

• and helps him in Improvinif the 
Uysoie army, 880-881 (n. 173), 819; 
takes part in Haidar's invasion a{ 
Malabar as second in command 
(1766), 660, BBS, 677, 679 ; reierred to, 
690,668. 

Bobton, Capi. Francis i his £i/e of 
Hyier Ally (17d6) as a source ^ 
history of Haidar's period of office in 
Mysore,’,788-789i noticed or referred 
to: on Haidar's position as Kegent 
(*■ Duan " or Dewan] and his assur- 
anoe to king ZrishQsraja II, 983 
(n. 66)-383 (n. 68); on the French 
surgeons in Haidar's service, 833 
(n. 311); on the last days of Efaandc 
Bao, 389 ',n. 6); on the early cam->, 
paigns of Haidar (1761-1766), 396 
(». S3); on Haidar-Basalat Jangrela- 
tions (1761), 899-100 (». 31-36), 401 
(n. 38), 102 (n, 33-36), 103 («. 36), 
106 (n-43), 407 (n. 44), 108 («. 16) ; on 
Haidar's reduction of Chikballapur 


(1761-1762), 113 (». 86), 414 (u. 64)i 
118 («. 71, 77), 120 (». 79, 81), 431 (n. 
81), 133 (n. 86),133 (n. 88); on Haidar’s 
campaign against Chitsidrug (1762), 
137 (». 100) ; on Haidar-fiednar rela- 
tions (1768), 439 («• 126-127)-140 (». 
130), 448 (H. 188), 411 (n. Ill), 116 (n. 
142), 446 (». 116), 147 (». 160)-449, 160- 
461 (»- 186-188), 173 («. 209), 174 (n. 
211) ; on Haidar’s further conquests in 
the north (1763), 482 (». 224), 186 (». 
329); on Bednur’s appeal to the 
Mahrattas for deliverence from 
Mysore (1763), 493.(n. 316) ; on Haidar- 
Mahratta relations (1761-1766), 198 (n. 
246), 613-611 (n. 392-293), 617 (n. 296)- 
618 (». 396); on Haidar’s campaign 
in Malabar and the fate that overtook 
the Zamcrin (1766-1766), etc., 566 (n. 
110), 669 (n. 146)-670, 678 (». ISO), 580 
(n. 187-188) ; ou the standing army of 
Haidar, 780-781 ; on the story of the 
conquest of bednur (1763), 792, 795- 
797, 802-803, 


Sidat-nlla Ehao: his succession as 
Hawab of Arcot (1708-1733), 6; bis 
southern movements (including cam- 
paign against Mysore, 1711-1713), 8-9; 
bis confedersoy and intrigue against 
Amin Shan of Sira (c. 1717), 23; 
his attack on Seringapatam (1721), 
21-26; last days, 63; death (1788), 
73; referred to, 268 (». 16), 761, 
766. 

Safdar All: Hawsb of Arcot (1710-1712) 
in Buocession to All Dost Shan; 
aooompanies Chanda Sahib to reduce 
Madura and Tanjore (1781) (1738), 78, 
79 ; conclndea peace with the 
Mahrattas and turns them on Trichina- 
poly (1710), 80-81 ; is put' to death bv 
poison (1743), 82 ; referred to, 81-87, 
90. 

j^atvo-Purdnas and MiihAtmyeu : see 
under Nanjarijaaya of KafaU, Kart- 
chiri. 

Saiyid Mokhdum : Haidar’s brother-in- 
law ; leads a detachment to Malabar 
(1767), 908; proceeds against Hari 
Singh (1768), 311; leads a detachment 


to the relief of Bangalore (1758), 221- 
222; proceeds to Pondicherry (1760), 
231 ; bis recall, 231, 236-237 ; enters 
Bangalore, 238 ; appointed Killedar of 
Seringapatam (1761), 266, 781; 

referred to, 218-211, 268-269. 
Sakttla-Vaidya-SamhUt Sdrirnava: 

see under Ttrarija of Aajafe. 

Sslabat Jsng : thi^ son of Nisam-ul- 
mulk; bis succession to the Nizsmata 
of the Pecoan with the aid of de Bussy 
(1761), 118-120, 181; French influence 
in bis court at Hyderabad, 186-186; 
bis invasion of Seringapatam (1766), 
189-193; (see also under Butry, note 
on); referred to, 164, 171, 176, 180, 
182, 187-188, 191, 868, 898, 103, 101, 
109, 486, 617, 621, 639 (n. 8), 671, 677- 
678, eto. 

SamayOchdra : a tax, 601- 
Sandal-wood : state monopoly of in 
Mysore (18th cent-) ; Fort St' George 
Becorde on, 699 (n. 68). 
Sangita^angddhara : see under Nanja* 
Tdjaiya of Kafale, Karttehari, 

Sardar Xban: Haidar’s general; ap- 
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pointed SuhAdAr of Bfaiftbftt (1766)i 
683. 

BarkArt (or Btrkirt) Skodaddd t eee 
under K^rm&n% end Btewari. 
SarvAdhikArt eee under HahdAr AUl 
referred to, 463 464. 

Baundara KAvya see under Nuronda. 
Beunders, Thomas Governor of Madras 
(1760 1766), 71, 116 , his attitude on 
the Trichinopoly issue (1751 1764), 125» 
144-145, 160 163, 166, IBl 162, 164-166, 
169 170 , Diipleiz's eonclusion of pro- 
visional treaty with (1764), 1S8, 174- 
176, his resignation of office (1766), 
179, his proposed settlement of the 
Trichinopoly qaestioui 673 676, 
referred to, 646, 722. 811 813. 

Sfivnr euchen a section of the army 
department under Haidar, 339. 
referred to (as Saodrs, regular cavalry^, 
842, 878, 979, 

BeUtfiont from thf PEshwa Dafiar 
noticed or refetred to on the siege of 
DevanfaaUi (1746-1747), 96 (n m)-97 
<77 126) , on the relations between the 
Palavlis and King Eriehnaraja 11 
(1767), 199 (n 66] , on the Mysore 
Mahratta rolatioiu (1768), S24 (« 109)- 
226 , on the incorrectness of the siege 
of Senogapatam (in 1760), 297 <7» 1) 
128 , on the Mysore Mahratta rela- 
tions (1764-1766) the date of the battle 
of llstUhalli (1764), 498 (n. 354), tbe 
Treaty of Beduur (1766), etc , 606 (n 
284. S86).609, 613 (» 891), 617 (fi 296) 
BEndya a cess, 601. 

Seshagln-Pant . Nawab Muhammad 
dlVs Vaktl at Senngapatam; concludes 
the Nawab's secret Treafp with 
Mysore (1761), 135 , sent by Nanja- 
rajaiya to Fort St David (1763) to 
negotiate on the cession of Trichmo 
poly to Mysore, 136; referred to, 145 
(n 76) 

Bhabas Sahib (Sabas SShib) elder 
brother of Haidar All ; his career, otc«, 
78, 197, 306 ‘206, 264-267, 769 760, 7b4 
BhAgtrdwpeah-cuchert a section of the 
army department under Haidar, 
oonsisting of the ChaftegAra^ Qvlan 
dauMeSt Hab*ah (or AbyesiniansV 
HarfJhirf, Kalla Vha»(arUt dfahal- 


ddrat Vaidyaa and Vdk^U among other 
units, 339. 

Shaikh AySz (Ayas Khdn) * a Naur 
convert from Malabar , his adc^on 
by Budar (1766) , note on, 676 (n 461)- 
Sidddji Bao Qhorpade * father of Mnrgrl 
BaoGhorpade; establishes himself at 
Gooty (c. 1717), 31 ; joins the Nawfb 
of Arcoi against bira, 23 , hu advance 
with confederate forces (of the Nawibs 
of Arcot and Bira) on Seringapatam 
and hiB defeat (1724), 34 (n 22) , leads 
a Mahratta contingent to Tncbiuopoly 
and takes it (17 10-1741), 8162, 114; 
referred to, 86 (n. 76) 

Stlla)tdara irregular cavalry, 336 (ft. 
SOI), 842 

Singararya younger brother of Tim 
malaiyangar and alleged sucoeseor of 
thp latter to the mmistership of 
Mysore (in 1706), 3 

Sira Hftidar’s siege of (1761), 407 409 ; 
Nawabs of (see under Amin Kbdn, 
DiUlver Khdn and Tdktr KhAn) 
6%vabhakia ValAaa-Darpamm see un- 
der NanjarAja%ya of KalaK, &atA> 
rhurt, 

^wodayA-Bahaaram ' see under /7ar(t- 
•nffi'ia-Kavt, 

SivSji the Mahratta army system as 
evolved by, 868-373; bis idea of a 
Southern Empire noticed, 633, 638 ; 
referred to, 616, 639, 649, 730 
Sivar&maknehna-Kavi poet ; his 
Anangavtjnyo-Biianah (c 1713; refer- 
red to or noticed, 1, 13 (»• 48), 13-Iii 
61,62 

Smith, Captain Eicbard Enshnataja 
II’B letter to (1760), seeking English 
aid against Haidar All, 843-244; the 
Madras Government's approval of the 
proposal to invest him with power to 
negotiate on the subject, 216. 

Smith, Vincent A hia Oa/ord Hastory 
of lnd%a referred to, correcting do 
Bussy’s da*' of birth, T03 (n &)> 
Sources of Mysore History *of the Usur- 
pation Period (1761-1799) note on, 
786-791. 

Sovereignty of the Indian Powers in the 
18tb century nature of, explained, 74 
(n. 19), 218 (». 30)-214; notoon, 806-816. 
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SravaifaF-ifanSiKi (e. 1718) : see under 
£dApat«*P<m^a. 

iringtrarajatUaJca-BhOitahUi-ini): eee 
under AmfMUtMra. 
drlniviev-Prebhu; chief officer of 
Seringepatem under Cbamtrajs TI, 
19-H), 61. 

drlnlvSa* Bsc, BerekU : Uyeoreen 
Oeoerel; eon of VenketeBu, Berakkl; 
eommtnde e contingent egeinet the 
Hahmttes (1768), S16-317, 330-231, 323; 
Bcoompaniee Earaohuri Nanijaraja> 
iya to Kopanur (1769), 298 (n. 8); 
advises him in vain to heep Haidar in 
close custody and retires to Seringa- 
patam (1760), 339 ; leads a detachment 
and retakes Oaliout during Haidar's 
invasion of Malabar (1766), 680 (n. 
188). 

Srinivasa-Tatindra : the ParaMla-gurui 
preceptor of Kriehparaja 1, 39, 81. 

drirangam; blookaded by Clive and 
Lawrence (17»), 111, 139-131; a 
Myaorean outpost daring the siege of 
Triebinopoly (1769.1766) ; Oapt. Dal- 
ton's surprise attack on (1768), 111-113; 
the Mysorean retreat to, position of, 
etc., (1763-1766), 117-118, 169, 171-179; 
mortpgedto the French (1766), 183; 
referred to, 676, 787. 

J^rl-Faishnatiamata-prafsftkdpaira : a 
title of Erishnaraja 1, 39. 

6iI-Vaishpavism ; oontinued influence 


of on the Myioie Boyal Family; in 
the reign of Eapthlrava II, 10; in the 
reign of Erishparlja I, 38-is, 31. 

Standing army of Mysore under Haidar ; 
described, 876-881 ; note on, 780-768. 

Stewart, Major Charles: bis Xemoin 
of Bgder A ly Khan and Tippoo SuUan 
(1809) as an authority for the History 
^Mysore (1761-1799), 789; noticed or 
referred to: on Haidar's marriage, 
etc., (vit|i reference to Tipu's date of 
birth), 268 («. 16) ; on Haidar's position 
as the Begent oi Mysore (from 1761 
onwards) and Sarkari Khodadadi 981 
(n. 69-70) ; on Haidar's indulgence 
towards the Hindns, 393 (n. 96-97) ; 
on Europeans in Haidar’s service, 

1 306 (n. 121); on Haidar's arsenal 
at Arpi, 867 (n. 951); on the early 
campaigns of Haidar (1761-1766), 
396 (n. 32) ; on Haidar's ccngnests in 
the north (1763), 182 (n. 234), 186 
(». 329) ; on Beduhr's appeal to the 
Mahrattas tor assistance against 
Mysore (1763), etc., 193 («. S46)-493 
(n. 316) ; on the Treaty of BodnOr and 
the retirement of the Mahrattas (1766), 
608 (tk 286), 613 (n. 289) ; on the date 
of the Mahratta campaign, etc., 617 
(n. 296); on (he date of Haidar's 
invasion of Coorg, 618 (n. 890) : on the 
date of Haidar’s campaign in Malabar, 
671 (n. 155). 


T 


Tahir Ehan, Abdul Nabi : dependent of 
Sidat-ulla Ehln, 38; established as 
Hawab of Sira in encceasion to Amin 
Ehln (1721), 98-91; joins Sidat-ulla 
Ehln in the attack on Seringapatam, 
31-26; his weakness and frivolity as 
the oontribntory cause of Mughal 
advance on Mysore (1786-1787), 71; 
refeired to, 94, 366, 766-769. 
lajiparambat : in Malabar ; note on, 56 
(n. 86). 

Taxation in Mysore (in mid-16th cent.) : 
deecribed, 699-801 (eee also under 
Erishpuritja Wodeyur II). 
Tiraobaug6dr>; Erishpnrijairs granite 
the tem^ at (1781) ; note on, 686 (n. 9). 


Tlmkkittnpalli : in Tanjore district; 
note on, 113 (n. 66) ; referred to, 669, 
668 . 

Tirumalaiyangir (Timmalarya): 
minister of Chikkadevarija Wodeyat ; 
his continuance in office (till 1706), 
3-3 ; referred to, 36. 

Tirundl; referred to, 699; note on, 
801-806. 

Tofdamtr Oopptr-plalo grant (1733): 
(See under SSmdya^am-Tiru- 
maltrga); referred to, 13. 

Topossss (Chattegars) i note on, 860- 
361 (n. 389-310) ; referred to, 112, 116, 
198, 806 (n. 121), 819, 822, 839, 876, 877, 
879,611 (n.871), 780. 
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Trench werfcre in Uylore (in mid-lSth 
cent.) : note cni {14 (n. n4)-(l(- 
IrUmIttk Beo-Mime (or Triembek- 
KrUhne) : Mebratte Qeneral ; bia 
■toot Science oi Sira aaite KiWic 
(1761), 407 (n 46)-4Ile; referred to, 
616. 

Triobinopoljr : hiatcrioal and tcpo- 
graphical note on, 88 (n. 86)j Uyaorean 
aiege oi (176S-1765) (See nnder HoKja- 
rijttiya, Xariehari] ; and ita aigni- 
flcance, 868, 891, 893-894, 619431, 
634, 636, 639-630, 633-684 i rigbta and 


wrong* d, SSS-OSO; relerted to In 
Fort SI. George Lettere quoted, etc., 
893-704, 730, 721-736, 787-766, 806, 810, 
615. 

Ttlobiitapely Qneation, the (1766-1761) 
not* on, with refeienoe to Uairae 
Beeorde, 731-736. 

TuUthivlri-UiMtmga ; aee nndei 
Chatuvdmbd of JSalole. 

Tueok-i-Wilajtii. aee nnder Burhem. 

Tyaga-durg : a etrategio poat aimed at 
by Haidar (1760) ; note on, 380 (n. 8)- 
361 : leterr^ to, 9B6, 914, 648, 


u 


Ujjanappa : Haidar'a officer in oharga aaceeaelon to Fradhin Venkappalya, 
of Bednur (from 1770 onwarde) iq ■ 467-468 (n. 903). 


V 


Vaidyat i sea under Shigirdupleh- 

aucliiti. 

VakiU : sea under Shdgirduplih- 

OuMri. 

Valenti*, Viscount ; bis Travels (1804) 
quoted re : anecdote about Haidar's 
indulgence towards the Hindus, ,391 
(»9l). 

VarasMndJSalydya: see under Chalu. 
vdnibd of KalaU. 

Venkappalya of bfaddagiti (Venka- 
matya), Prodkdn: Dewan of Haidar 
at Bodnar (1763-1770), 467-468, 470, 
476, 478-479; bis subsequent career 
under Balder, down to bia]degcadatian 
(1779) and death (1783). 479-480; bis 
character and literary works (Alam- 
Icaramtmiiarpoiaam, etc), 480-4^. 

VenkatSinirauappa : Mysorean Vakil at 
Pondicherry; his negoHationa for 
French aid to Mysore re : Triohino- 
poly (1763-1763), 149; his report on 
the oeourrencae at Seringapatam 
(November 1766), 196 (», 47)-197. 

VenkaUpataiya, Bokkasad* : junior 
treasury offioer under Erisbparajs I 
(1714-1783), 37 (». 87), 43:plaoed by 
Haidar in charge of administration of 
Kartar's portion of the kingdom of 
Mysore (1761), 365. 

Venkatapataiya of Eannambidi, ^<4- 
: Pradhan (1784-1766) during the 


reign of Erishparaja II, 89 (n. 7), 77- 
78 ; his expected appointment by the 
King as SarvidhikaTi and conaeqaent 
arrest and conOnement by the DalavO 
brothers (1756-1768), 194-197,300; bia 
reinstatement in office (1768), 303 ; is 
disposed against EaraebSri hauja- 
rajaiya (1769), 303 ; a staunob Boyalist 
(1760-1761), 383; his help sought by 
Haidar re: the latter’s siuignment of 
territories to the King and Nanja- 
rajaiya, and is granted by him Enpi- 
gal as an indm (1761), 364-966; his 
genealogy and attainments, 604-605 
(n. 6) ; referred to, 189 (». 16), 331, 478 
(n. 918), 686 (u. 18). 

Venkata Bao, Barakki ; a Mysorean 
officer; commands a eontingent to 
Aroot (1760) during the Kumstic War 
of Succession (1780-1761), 119; leads 
adstaohment to Xtiohinopoly (1761), 
136 ; cooperates with the English at 
Samayavaram and Koyiladi in inter- 
oepBuq oonvoye to Chanda S6hib and 
thaFtenc- eta. (1769), 199; acts as 
Eiricburi Nanisrijaiya’s agent 
(Vakil) at Madiuto negotiate ^tb 
the English ior the debvary ol Tiiohi- 
nopoly to Mysore (1763), 186; his 
detention at Madraa and the progress 
of his negotiatjons (1769-1766), 144-166, 
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us, ISl-ltS, 164, 166, 168-170,, 174 («. 
66); hbretarn to Bericgapatom (1766), 
ITS; leads a force in Ualabar against 
the Naira (1767), 208; prepares to 
proceed against the Mahrattaa (1768), 
216 ; commands a detachment to 
Pondicherry (1760), 231, 286; killed 
during Peshwa Madhava Bao’a drst 
invasion of Mysore (i.s., daring 
Haidar's retreat on Inavatfi after the 
battle of Battihalli) (1764), 600; his 
negotiations at Madras n i Trichino- 
poly farther referred to in Fori Si. 
Qtarge Becordt, 672-673 (n. 34), 676 
(n.',i3S)-677, 696-704.722-726; referred 
to, 206, 920-221, 298 («. 3), 626. 

Yenkateda; bis Balilsya-Mahaimya (c. 
1766) noticed, 614. 

Venkafeivara-Sataka; see under <71ui- 
muaiiappa. 

7mic o} Engliik Iniereait in India-. 
see under FuUartm, 

Yijayakumdr<ma.Kathe: see under Ped- 
marajo-Fandii. 

Vijayanagar influenoe on the the evolu- 
tion of Mysore : note on, 746-748. 

Vinnaji-Fant : Mysorean Vakil serving 
with Nanjaiajaiya at Inchlncpoly 
(176!q, 186 ; note on, 90 (n. 93). 

Ylrammaji, Queen of Ikkeri or Ke)adi 
(1764-1763) i referred to as Eapi of 
Bednur; sucoeeds Basappa Ndyaka II 

w 

Wilks, Lt. Col. Mark : his official career, 

864 (n. 269 ) ; his Siitorieal Skrtehei 
(1810) as an authority for.the history of 
Mysore (1761-1799), 786, 789; noticed 
or referred to : on the Mystint-Bkors- 
gala.Panibhyitdayc^7ivaTa{,c. 1714), 
a 16-16 (n. 66-68), 688-686; 

on the reign of Eapthlrava II (1704- 
1714), 17 (n. 76) ; on Krisbuardja 1, 46 
(n. 122); on the aooession, eto., 
ofStisbparaja I, 46 (n. 1) -47 (n. 2); 
on the aooession, etc,, of Ohama- 
rija VI. 44 (n. 119), 68 (n. 1-9); 
on the Balav&i brothers, 69 (n. 44) ; 
on the data of the siege of Devanhaiji, 

96 (n, 122) ; on the date of the battle of 
Mayakop^, 116 (n. 6) ; on the treat- 
ment of Mlalrs of Mysore (during 


(1736.1764), 114; her rule and Haidar’s 
oonguest of Bedndr, her capital 
(1763), 427-462; the fate that over- 
took her and a vindloation of her 
character, 462461 ; her complicity in 
the attempted assassination of Haidar, 
470476; her appeal to Peshwa Madhava 
Hao for deliverance, 492498; referred 
to, 390, 467-469, 477-478, 486, 491. 

VIranparaj : a Mysorean officer com- 
manding the detachment to Iricbino- 
poly (1761), 126, 662 (n. 25). 

Virarajs (VIrargjaiya) of Ea]alei 
Dalavai of Erishuaraja I, 19-20; 
autoor of the Sakola-Vaidya-Sam- 
hiti-SOrar^ava (c. 1720) and the 
Indhra-VaekanaBhittatamu (1731), 
noticed, 36-89 ; referred to, 27, 39-40. 

^sdji-Erishpa (Beepi Visaji-Pant) ; 
M^ratta QcnersI ; settles the Pesh- 
wa’s demand from Mysore (1767), 200; 
in charge of Mahratta outposts in the 
Kamatak (1767-1768), 201, 213; leads 
the Mahratta invasion of Mysore 
(1760), 231 ; won over by Ehapde Bao, 
232233 ; retires to Hoskote, on 
Kiishparaja It’s conclusion of treaty 
with the Mahrattas, 236 ; seeks to help 
the King agamst Haidar, 236-236 ; bis 
departure from Bangalore on Haidar’s 
cession of Krisbpagin, 237 ; bis return 
homo (1761), 261-262. 


1761-1766), 128 (». 19) ; on the Mysorean 
acquisition of Dipdigal, 124 (n. 21); on 
Salabst Jang’s invasion of Seringa- 
patam (1766), 193 (n. 86)|; on the 
ancestry and early career of Haidar 
All, and the treatment of Haidar’s 
rise and usurpation, 904 (n. 1); on 
Haidar’s idea of founding a kingdom 
for himself, 286 (n. 77-79) ; on Haidar’s 
predilections towards the Hindus, 291 
{n, 91); on European officers in 
Haidar’s service, 806 (n, 124)-S06 
(n. 196), 890 (». 146); on Hair’s 
military reoruitment, 386-887 («. 908- 
911); on Haidar’s treatment 
of the wounded military (Barapeans), 
387 (n. 913) ; on Haidar’s salaries to 
the military, 841 (n. 91S)-849 («. 990- 



ISCSX 


asu), »« (K. SHI) ; on lopwxKH, WU (». (» aBS), MB (». au-as^, Bia (n. 180), 

aiO) ; OS Court>biink«n or SiltukSn, 518 [». SBI), 61T (n. 996); on B&Mu't 

an (h. 848) ; OB tho Kiaim's 4rm\ cominiKBs ogdint Batam and Coorc 

organisation, aM-866; on the Hah- (1765), 616 (h 886), 646 (n. 89(8; on 

rattaarmy system, etc., 379 (n. 378)- Haidar's campaign m Ualabar (1786 

373, 679 '». a9a)-a80, 881 fu. !S3) . 17C6), 568 (n. 409), 668 (». 431-4aa)- 

on the earlv oampaigns oi Hsidar 664 (>i- 485-186), 567 ;n. 166-4a7)-B6B 

(176M7S6), 887 (u 88); on Haidar («. 410, 448), 670 <h. 446, 44844BI-671 

Uasslat Jang relations ;l78tl, 389 '» 461), 672 (». 464-466)-67S, Wi 

(n. 26-a6;-400 (a 37), 40a («. 86), 4C6 in. l66)-676 (» 461), 677 in 476), 678 

(n. 42), 407 (« 44): on Haidar's annesa- IH. 480), 679 (». 485*466), 681 (» IBO)- 
tiou idDadbaII«pnr(1761-1762 , 410(11 688 (». 490-491); on the DriafaiDopoIy 

SO 62)-lll i». 68-54); Slid redaction of ibsne (1768 1755), 671 (n. 36)-676 (h. 

Chlkballipur (1761-1768). 413 (>i.66j >8), 678 (ii 40). on the Dajavlis of 

418 («. 61-63), 416 (a. 69), 480 («. 83), Kanthiravs II, 681-688 , c n M Bussj, 

123 ( 11 . 86)-4a8 (II. 86); on thi 7(/7 (n. 10), nn Haidar's anoeetiy, 

campaign against Ontaldrag, etc. 761-762, 764 766. 767 . on gunnery in 

(1762). 426 (» 98-100) ; on Bsidsr- .India, 769 1’l . on Haidar’s standing 
Bednnr relations >1768), 187 (ii. 101), * army, 780, on Haidar's position as 

181(11 110)-ia6 III 181), 489(11 129), "Regent” of Mjsore, 784; on the story 

440 (II 128), 442 {« Ia6.ia7)-44H (« »( the comiuest of Beduur (1768), 798, 

140), 446 {». 148), 447 (ii. 160)-44», 800-801 iii 8), 808 , on the umieranee 

466 (« 178)-467, 460 («. 184), 464, 466- »t 8adrss n : the relative validity oi 

466 (II. 199)-467, 470 (». 906), 474 tbeclaims tosovcreigutyof theNauib 
ill 211-818) } on Haidor'h caiiipaigu Vrcol slid the Nialm (1764), 814 

against 8r>de (1768), 483 (n, 834), sad <» D 

SavanOr (1T68|, 488 (11 326), 486 Wilson, Col his Hisdiry o/ (he almimrs 
l«. 229); on Uoidoe's embassy to ilrmy referred to : on the dreas o( the 

Hvderabad and Poona (1788-1764), 486 European mllitarj (IBth oontury), 

(». 930) : on Haidar-Mohratta i-elatiou. ** (“• Top“«‘>i Wl t» MWi 

(1784 1786), 498 iii. M6), 496 (n. 948, »" L'- t'ol. Alexsnde' Heron a ex- 

600 (Mb 961), 601 262, 604 peditiou to Afador* and Tiun^velly 

976), 606 iv. 377)<506 (»i 9H0)« 607 il755), >30 (fi. 319), etc. 

X 

Xcooplion lii» HilltHifd relerred to, ou Uut'»emausliip, 977 (n 64)*2?ds 

Y 

VoontH Kh&n: o{ Murftri tdowu to 1764), SIB 636; Uta, over* 

Kao; aenttoMbUt NewibMuhawiiiad turea to Haidar for the cenioQ 

All aguost the Fraoch is Arcot of Madura sud Tiusevelly (1768*1764), 

(1769), 189; referred to, 140. 636*546; refetred to, 216 (». 07), 898 

Vtteuf Khin, Mohammad, the rebel 895 (n 16), 889 (». 8), 646*617, 709 

Commandant of Madura; bia career 710. 

z 

Zhmorin - see under Mattn^Vtkntina It^a, 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA, 


Page 1 

1 

Iim* J 

BomarkH 

1 

2C,*m. 29 , 

u 

For“Cb xn re»a •• Ch. XT." 

»,» 44 

d 

Add u tbe end — " For a note on tlie Farakila ’ 
Math III Mysorr, titdp Appendix III— (8).’* 

68, <1. a 1 

s 

For “Ch. Xll” read "Ch. XIV.” 

89, « 6 

14 

Add at tbe eud :— ** Literary w«*ka refn* to hiro 
M Naujatija (^fteCb XV belo^) 

69, n 7 

a 

Km “ Ch XIll ■■ read “ Ch. XV, p 606, a 6 " 

70, /I. 9 
74, n 90 

1 

5 1 


76, » i6 
96, H. 117 
tlH, >1 14 
198, n 48 

7 1 

Foi “Ch. XlIJ 'read-Pb XV” 

164 

7 

(from top) 

For ‘ Banudera’t " read " Sanndert’.” 

\m n.m 

n 

For“Ch .Mil” read "('ll XV ” 

199, n a 


Add at tbi eud .•»** Cobpan* al»u Prof. A 
MartineaQ*i ( ^hmsv iff tAe Vriean, nofa'rad 
m Appi*udia^T~l7> ’* 

902. n. 77 

aot'i, tt, 2 

a 

For' Ch Ml* nad**f'h XIV.' 

Add at tba i>ud: — *'For a detailed nofooe oi 
othet acconaU beanDi^ on Haidai'a 
ancestry, nee Appendix 111 <-(€>/* 

916 

2 

(from tup) 

Fqi *' Takoob Sahih " read '* Kboob S&hkh " 

286, n. 114 

I 

Foi “Ch XII ■ tend "Cli. XIY. ” 

22H 

12*18 (from 
top> 

I>elete ** and s)>ent the ivsi of hi« life.' 

966, » 7 
971, n. 17 

, i )! 

1 Koi “ Appendit 111 ” reail ” Appendix 
III-(4) " 

986, » 77 

1 

P’or "I 979” read ' ' 610 ” 

986,14. 74 

1 

Far “/frill, 979>980” read "Ibid, 610-611." 

96e./> 79 

3 

For "Ibid, 981" read /frW " 

387,11,80 

1 

1 

14 

lasert in tbe niiddlo :**** Robson boIm 

^d&t*a oftoa of MiniitoT and QoMYtl 
(Robaou. 0 . c.,16).'* 





11 


P»Ke 

Line 

Bamarks 

sn, n. eo 

39 

For ••tho" road “ tbe." 

m, n. ao 

ao 

For IV ” read ‘ Appendix IV— 

(IK” 

aM,» 1S8 

' li’iht line 

For *• Appendiv HI read “ Appendix III 

— iji. ’ 

m.ii SM 

i 

IfiAcrt.—** ct the Zukhtn Putty of Tipu'a 
period See Kirkpatiirk, LtUttH, Ho. 
CXVII, 161 

i7fi, n iT9 

18 

For "Appendix 111 ' lead * Vppendix III— 

tflS 

14-16 
(trom top) 

For * A parallobam m point * lead "the 
parallel ease of Zeiiobia ** 

■(97, 4 33 

A1 ibf end ! 

Foi "Appendix IV ri ad " Vppi nJi\ IV - 

(2)** 

410, u 50 

2 

Foi "Appendix JIl rtad * Ippeudix 111— 

(4)*' 

181 

3 

; (from top) 

Foi "jdedakere Naitka lead "Hinya 

1 Medakere Hayaka 

181 

6 

(from top) 

For " on Mth STarcli 1718 ' n-«a '‘m Pobru- 
ary 1749 ” 

164, » 171 

1 

1 For "Appendix V" ipjd Ippunlix \ — (i>’ 

476 

11 

(Irom top) 1 

Foi " hermc ’ read ‘ heroic 

188, n. S81 

6 

For '• 88 ’• Jf'aa " 98 

i«e 

Marffinftl 
j beading 

For “May 86. 17 61' lowt ‘ Ma> 8-6, 
1761". 

609, N 386 

i 

1 

Add at the end — ''Another recint writer, 

! Frof. A r. Uaneijeo, writing mo8t]> 

1 from the Mabratta point of view, hardlv 

1 takea adequate notice of Wilkh, Ktrmftoi 

1 and the Jlatftftr-Kdmah to far a* the 

Myaore-Mahratta relatione an oon- 
r<nj(*d (Kre A. C> Ba&erjec, Vithna 
Mndffot Htto 1, pp. 41>40) ” 

79lj 

1 

Add uaw para at tlip oiid — " Aa thr pnblioa- 
tioD ol thi. work is nearing cumpletton, we 

1 read of 4 I’trnan tiaiiuiienpt Hwforp «/ 

Xysorr, said to have been fonnd in a 
oollectiOB of book, preaentad by Ur. Uu* 
liammsd Abba Sait, U.Ii.O., Myaora, to 
the IdgrB.a AdabiySt-e,Urda. Hyderabad 
(Daeean). Ihie insonaoript, ' hitherto 
uouotloM and moat probably nnluwwn 
glao, ’ forme tho aabjaet of an article under 

t 






ni 


Pftffe 


Xai>e { 

I 


Rt^maikh 


the above caption by Mr Abdul Qadir 
Saii^n, it.A , LL.B « ID the HoXf-Tteofly 
loumal of ihf UmwrMy (New 

senea), Vol V No. 1 (Septczober l9M)> 
op. 2ii^ The maniiBcribt purports to 
dual with the history of Mysore irum the 
rei^i of Krulmaraja IVo^eyarl (1714 !734j 
to the death of Tipa Sultan It bears no 
date and Its authorship is non here men 
tiooed ni the text Prom internal evideseet 
it aeemb to have been oouipobed m the 
early part of the i9th oentury during the 
leign of Krishiiaiaja Wodeyar ni()7W 
IMS). A further ei.Amination of the 
conttmbi ot this maQuscnpt as nou brought 
outb> Ml. Sarvan shows that the maons- 
cnpW^ deeidedlv Istsr than the HatAui 
iVdmdA atitl KiniiamB Ninhant^Hydurt 
and Tipo fan aud ih peiltaps shi(hUy 
posterior sKo to \7ilXs HisUmt (JHlOi. 

' The (ventb aie recounted ithont 

regal d to chronological uccuiacv Haidl> 
HUi dates are Ttientioned and the narrative 
Ik loose, scrappy, vagne and defective in 

I joanv places, though it embodies bits of 
iisatul Information neie snd there by uay 
of supplementing other source* The 
uiauusfript no doubt foinis a beooudary 
source of informabon on the period (c 
179B 1799) aiid has to be used with cautum 
sad discniniiiattou. ** 


ilA 


Fust Um , 
Section ifil 
on 7'<rw« • 
naf 


Add attheeul aoid has been lucoi- 

uorated also into the MalayJlam language 
In this language it m boiue sb a title bj 
tuoeobbivv kingK of Travaufune, thus 
i'lru/idf, AifftfAit 7Vuri<2f, et< 
lo tliib iHinnectioB, it ineaua holtf day of 
the slat nHd«t tiluch tho ktuy roosbiOM 
l>r Oundert, m his Mnlaydlom •EttgMi 
i>f<ftonorf/, gives the folloving meanings 
under Ttrtmaf ^east, the birthday of 
the king. Hi also gives >,xnonB combina 
tiofie of the woid, such as Pirunai-saftH, 
meutiiiK the king’s fdtakam , also the day 
of bis^dcath ; Ttrumit pindmiit merinfog 
obsMinies, etc ” 








